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THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY,  hav^ 

ing  resolved  to  give,  with  each 
subsequent  Volume  of  their  re* 
searches,  a  list  of  such  Oriental 
Subjects  as  reqtcire  farther  illus^ 
tration  ;  have  selected  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  hereby  invite  commtmi^ 
cations  on  the  following 

DESIDERATA. 


RELIGION,   POLICY,   JURISPRUDENCE, 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

jf\N  accurate  defcription  of  the  different  feftivals  and 
fafts  prevalent  in  India,  together  with  an  inveftigation 
of  their  origin,  and  of  the  reafon  and  fignification  of 
their  peculiar  ceremonies. 

As    thofe   are  very  numerous,    the   following  are 
fpccified  as  objcdls  of  primary  inquiry. 

Among  the  Hindus. 

DOORGA    POOJA,    or    DUSSERAH, 

Kalee  Pooja,  or  Dbwalee, 

JONMON    AsHTOMEE, 
CUURKH    PoOJA, 

Account 


\^ 
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iv  DESIDERATA. 

Account  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  templeof  Jaga- 
nat^ha  at  Turfotonu 

Among  die  Mufulmans. 

Eed  ul  ZoiiA^ 

Kkd  ul  Fetr, 
Eed  Chudeer, 

2.  Ax  enumeration  of  the  different  cafts  of  J7/Wf//, 
with  the  cuftoras  peculiar  to  each;  as  cxifting  in  the 
prcfcnt  time. — See  an  enumeration  from  the  ancient 
Sunfcrit  records,  ^Jaiick  Jif/earcheSy  Vol.  V.  p.  53. 

3.  A  coxNECTUD  hiftory  of  the  feveral  Mvjulman 
tribes,  cxifting  in  Iruha. 

Among  thcfe,    an  account  of  the   lingular  tribe 
•known  by    the  name    of  Dohra^   is   particularly   re- 
quired. 

4.  What  kinds  of  batlis  are  confidered  as  pe-r 
culiarly  binding  by  the  diflerent  tribes  and  feds  in 
llindujian  ? 

5.  What  hiftorical  monuments  remain  of  the  go- 
verment,  and  the  fyfiem  of  police,  which  obtained  in 
llindujian^  previoufly  to  the  Mufulman  invalion  ? 

II.  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  A  CATALOGUE  of  thc  namcs  of  Towns,  Cou» 
tries,    Provinces,    Rivers,    and  Mountains,     from  t 
Shajicrs  and    Puranasy    with  their  modern  names 
ncxed  ;  and  a  correct  lift,  according  to  the   oric 
orthography,  of  the  Towns,  &c.  mentioned  \^y  M 
Kknnell,    and   other  European  Geographers. 

t  tyniology,  as  far  as  prailicable,  would  alfo  be  d 
able. 

2.  What  were  the  geographical  and  polit 
vifions  of  the  country  before  tiie  Mujidmat 
lion  ? 

III.    BIOGRAPHY. 

1.  Accurate  tranflations  of  the  accotmts  \ 
tlie  life  and  adlions  of  Bouijdha^    by  the 
Lis  fcft. 


DESIDERATA.  r 

2.  To  enquire  if  there  be  any  accounts  remaining  * 
of  Chauchasan,    Gonagom,  and  Gaspa;   whom 
the  Burmas  reprefcnt  as  having  preceded  Godama. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  Mahamoony,  a  difciple,  or 
follower  of  Godama,  to  whom,  alfo,  adoration  is 
paid,   by  many  among  the  worlhippcrs  of  BouiJdha. 

4.  A  History  of  thofe  faints,  philofophers,  &c, 
cither  male  or  female,  who  have  become  famous,  in 
modern  times  among  the  nations  and  religious  fedls 
that  inhabit  Indm. 

IV.    COMMERCE,    NATURAL   HISTORY, 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  commerce  of 
hiduiy  previoufly  to  the  firft  fettlement  of  Europeans. 

2.  To  afcertain  the  different  trees  which  produce 
Gamhogej  or  a  gum-refin  refembling  it ;  to  inveftigate 
the  qualities  of  the  drug,  as  produced  from  each  of 
thofe  trees,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  following : 

Cambogia  Gutta.     Lin. 
Garcinia  Cekbica.     Lin. 
Stalagmites  Cambogioules.     Kcen. 
Hypericum  Pomiferutm,     Rox. 

To  procure  accurate  figures  of  the  Stalagmites  Cam-- 
hogioides,  or  the  Cej/lon  tree,  and  of  the  tree  which 
yields  this  drug  in  Cambodia.  Laftly,  to  determine 
whether  all  thefe  trees  may  not  be  referred  to  one 
Genus. 

3.  To  afcertain  from  what  country  the  root  com- 
monly called  Columbo  is  procured;  and  to  give  a 
botanical  defcription  and  figure  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  belongs. 

4.  The  botanical  names  of  plants  mentioned  in  the 
Hindu  books  of  Materia  Mcdica. 

5.  To  fupply  the  deficiencies  which  remain  in  the 
accounts  of  the  produdtion  of  Borax,  in  the  neigh- 

bourbool 


vi  DESroERAtA.  - 

bourhood  of  Tibet  and  Napaly  as  delivered  by  Mf. 
Blanb  and  Father  Joseph  de  Ravato,  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaAions,  vol-  2.  77. 

6.  Whether  the  Tobacco  plant  was  known  in  -^Jiay 
before  the  difcovery  of  America ;  and  whether  the 
cdidls  faid  to  have  been  publifhed  by  Aurungzebe, 
againft  the  ufe  of  that  plant,  be  authentic  ? 

V.  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

1.  History  of  that  peoiliar  inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  termed  Nakra,  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  by  the  natives. 

2.  History  of  inoculation  for  the  Small-Pox, 
among  the  Hbidus. 

3.  ANTiauiTY  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  /W/^;,  and 
the  knowledge  which  the  ancient  Hindu  phyficiaiis 
had  of  its  cure. 

4.  Their  treatment  of  the  Leprofy\  with  fome 
account  of  the  different  fpecies  of  that  difeafe,  which 
are  met  with   among  the   natives  of  India. 

5.  How  long  have  the  natives  pofleflcd  the  art  of 
couching  for  a  cataraA,  and  from  what  fource  did 
they  obtain  it  ? 

VI.  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE. 

1.  How  many  dialers  are  there  of  the  Hitiduive 
i.  e.  of  languages  conneAed  with  the  SanfcrU  ;  and 
what  parts  of  bidia  were  they,   or  are  they  fpoken  ? 

2.  What  general    term  had  the  natives  of  hn 
Lc'fore    the   Muftdman  invafion,    to    defignate   v 
we  imply  by  the  term  Hindu  ? 

3.  To  obtain   as  full   a  catalogue   as   poflib? 
books  in  the  Sanfcrit  and  other  Hinduwee  langu 
containing  the  following  particulars,   as  far   as 
can  be  afcertained,   viz.     the  names  of  the  ai 
the  fubjcfts,    the  dates,    the  age  of  the  mofl 
manufcript  of  each  now  known  to  exift ;  and  t) 
where  the  books  are  now  to  be  found. 
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A    DISCOURSE 


DELIVEREli    AT   A   MEETING 


OF     THE 


ASIATIGK    SOCIETY, 

ON  THE  18TH  OP  JANUARY,  1798. 

BY  SIR    ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  KNIGHT, 

PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemeit, 

XF  I  commence  withdlf£dence  and  timidity  the  duties 
of  an  office  to  which  your  fuffrages  have  advanced  me, 
it  is  not  merely  becaufe  I  confider  the  objects  of  our 
refearches,  as  by  their  extent  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended, or  by  their  variety  difficult  to  be  methodized ; 
for  obftacles  like  thefeVill  only  be  encountered  by  me 
in  common  with  you,  and  if  they  are  encountered 
with  vigour,  they  may  be  furmounted  by  diligence* 

My  fears  proceed  from  difcouragements  peculiar  to 
myfelf.  He  who  fits  in  this  chair  is  expofed  to  cen- 
fure  not  only  by  his  own  defeAs,  but  by  the  virtues  of 
his  predeceiTors.  I  am.  to  fupcrintend  the  inquiries 
and  prefide  at  the  meetings  of  this  learned  Society,  in 
the   place  fucccffively  vacated  by  two  Prefidents,  not 

Vol.  VI.  A  only 
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only  equally  eminent  for  extent  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance of  ditflion,  for  ftrength  of  comprehenfion  aiid 
clcarnefs  of  explanation,  but  alfo  equally  devoted  from 
their  early  youth  to  Oriental  ftudies. 

With  Sir  William  Jones,  who  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called  the  father,  as  well  as  firft  Prefident  of 
this  Society,  I  deem  my felf  happy  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted when  he  entered  the  unirerlity,  a  boy  juft 
come  from  fchool.  I  had  then  many  opportunities  to 
oblerve  the  wonderful  progrefs  which  he  had  already 
rn^ile  in  the  ancient  Langitages  of  £ar(?/)^ ;  of  which 
let  one  inftance  fuffice*  He  had  compofed,  and  brought 
with  him  to  Oxford  a  comedy  written  \n  Greek  verfc, 
of  the  poetical poiuuers  whereof  I  will  not  now  venture 
to  fpeak :  he  himfelf  appears  not  to  have  thought  very 
highly  of  it  in  that  rifpevSJ:.  He  confidered  with 
Horace,  that 

^  Memhranis  intiis  pofilisy  dthre  licelit 
**  Quod  non  edulerUy* 

and  in  fa(5t  he  never  did  publifli  it.  But  the  verfifica- 
tion  afforded  a  wonderful  example  of  dihgencc  and 
accuracy,  of  exuberance  of  ftyle,  and  power  of  expref- 
fion  in  Greek.  It  comprifed  all  the  different  kinds  of 
metre  which  arc  to  be  fbutld  in  the  dramatick  writings 
of  Gr^^r^  ;  and  DoAor  T^homas  Somner  oiHarroWy 
the  bed  judge  ofthefubjeft  perhaps  then  iii  Englatidy 
declared  after  reading  it^  that  it  did  not  contain  one 
metrical  errour. 

WiTHix  a  very  few  years  after  this,  and  while  the 
mofl  laborious  fludent  I  ever  knew  was  flill  in  his  mi- 
nority, both  legal  and  academical,  an  undergraduate  in 
the  Univerfity,  and  confiderably  under  the  age  which 
the  law  calls  the  age  of  difcretion,  the  cafual  fight  of  a 
folio  volume  filled  with  extrafts  from  Arahick  manu- 
fcripts  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  learning  that 
he  had  filled  (in  all)  four  fuch  volumes  with  fimilar 
extradls,   made  with  his  own  hand  in  the  BodJeian 

library. 
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library,  where,  though  an  undergraduate,  be  was  by 
ipecial  favour  permitted  to  ftudy.  Many  of  thefe  ex- 
tracts were  probably  made  from  manufcripts  of  which 
no  other  copies  are  known  to  be  extant ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  of  them  were  tranfcribed  from  books,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  that  library,  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  of  it.  Had  they  been  leis  rare  and  more  ac- 
ccffible,  they  would  hardly  have  been  tranfcribed  by 
Sir  William  Jokes  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  time 
as  they  required,  for  I  have  reafdn  to  believe  that,  in 
his  own  opinion,  their  intrinfic  merit  was  not  very 
great.  I  have  mentioned  thefe  fafts  becaufe  they  are 
liot  generally  known ;  but  as  I  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogy  on  Sir  William  Jones,  nor  to  at- 
tett^pt  even  the  llighteft  fketch  of  his  life  and  writings, 
I  Ihall  not  dwell  on  the  extraordinary  diligence  with 
which  he  laboured  in  the  mines  of  jurifprudence,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  purfued  the  ftudv  of  Oriental 
learning ;  neither  Ihall  I  enter  upon  a  critical  examin- 
ation of  the  voluminous  and  convincing  proofs  he  gave 
the  publick  df  his  pre-eminence  in  both.  I  fliall  con- 
tent myfclf  with  ©bferving  that  if  ever  the  Engltjh 
fettlemerits  in  India  (hall  add,  i<y  the  fplendor  of  their 
profperity  in  commerce  and  war,  the  honour  and  pride 
of  having,  beyond  all  former  example,  cornmunicated 
to  Europe  the  wifdora  and  learning  of  Afia,  for  that 
Well-earned  honour,  that  juft  principle  of  honeft  pride, 
they  niuft  own  themfelves   indebted  to  Sir  Willi  am 

JONBS. 

For  my  firft  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Shore, 
confiderably  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  obliged 
to  my  late  brother  William  Chambers,  afterwards 
a  very  worthy  and  refpedlable  member  of  this  Society, 
and  I  believe  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mr.  Shore  and  he  were  then  very  young  fervants  of* 
the  Baft  India  Company,  of  congenial  minds,  and  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  fimilarity  of  ftudies  and  pur- 
fuits,  having  both  in  making  their  choice  of  life  pitched 
upon  the  ftudy  of  j4/fafick  languages,  as  the  mode  in 
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they  could  fcrve  the  Company  with  moft  honour  and 
advantage  to  Iheir  employers  and  theml'elves.  I  may^ 
I  believe,  venture  confidently  to  add,  that  the  Eajt 
India  Company  had  not  at  that  time  any  two  fervants 
fo  young  and  fo  well  acquainted  (at  the  lame  time)  with- 
the  languages  and  learning  of  Afta^  and  particularly 
with  the  Perfian  tongue  and  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  it.  Pardon^  Gentlemen,  this  mention  of  a  much 
loved  and  much  lamented  brother,  to  which  I  have 
been  tempted  by  the  pleafure  of  uniting  his  name 
with  that  of  our  late  much  honoured  Prelident. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  my 
brother,  led  by  motives  of  private  convenience,  be- 
took himfelf  to  an  himible  courfc  of  life,  in  which  he- 
pafled  his  days  with  more  utility  than  luflre,  but  with- 
out ever  deferling  his  favourite  fludies,  till  it  pleafed 
the  Almighty  that  he  Ihould  reft  from  his  labours. 
Mr.  Shoke  with  that  confcioufnefs  which  every  great 
mind  has  of  its  own  powers,  was  not  content  merely  to 
perfevcre  with  afliduity  in  his  attention  to  Perfian  liter- 
ature, but  applied  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  every 
fcience  ^nd  every  part  of  knowledge  which  might  quali- 
fy him  for  the  moft  important  and  fplendid  offices  in 
the  Britijh  dominions  in  AJia.  He  became  eminent 
for  his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  revenues  of  Ben-- 
galy  as  well  as  for  his  general  ikiU  in  finance  ;  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  politicks  of  India  in  particular,  as  well 
as  of  the  fcience  of  Government  in  general ;  and  no 
one  was  furprifed  when  after  vifiting  his  native  country, 
he  returned  to  Bengalis  Sir  John  Shobe,  the  deftined 
fucceflbr  o£;Lord  Cornwallis. 

To  Ipeak  of  his  conduA  fince  he  became  Governor 
General,  would  be  unbecoming,  becaufe  prefumptu- 
ous,  and  is  totally  unnecellary,  becaufe  almoft  every 
member  of  this  Society  is  as  well  acquainted  with  his 
merits  as  I  can  be.  I  mention  him  as  Governor  Ge- 
neral only  becaufe  while  in  that  ftation  he  accepted  th< 

office 
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of  our  Prefident,  and  proved  to  us  by  his  own  example, 
that  neither  the  cares  of  Government,  nor  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  a  Governor  General,  are  inconfiftcntwirh 
a  very  confiderablc  and  ufeful  degree  of  attention  to 
Afiatick  refearches. 

Such  have  been  the  two  former  Prefidents  of  the 
Afiatick  Society.  That  by  the  choice  of  this  learned 
aflembly  I  am  called  into  the  place  which  they  have  va- 
cated,  as  it  deprefles  my  hopes,  ib  it  muft  excite  my 
diligence.  Abilities  no  man  has  the  power  of  conferring 
on  himfelf,  but  fidelity  and  indullry  are  always  attain- 
able. 

Whex  fome  refpe(5labld  members  of  this  Society 
firft  mentioned  to  me  their  own  wifh  and  that  of  others 
that  I  (liould  fucceed  Sir  John  Shore  in  this  chair, 
I  told  them,  with  great  franknefs  and  fincerity,  that  I 
did  not  think  I  had  either  health,  or  leifurc,  or  ability 
to  perform  as  I  could  willi  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  and 
particularly,  that  I  thought  myfelf  deficient  in  one  at- 
tainment which  might  be  expected  in  a  Prefident,  in 
as  much  as  I  have  but  a  flight  and  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  any  Afiatick  language.  Some  qualifications 
for  the  prefidency  the  partiality  of  friendlhip  may  per- 
haps difcover  in  me,  and  tbefe,  whatever  they  maybe, 
fhall  be  devoted,  as  far  as  health  and  freedom  from  bu- 
finefs  will  permit,  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Society.  If 
it  is  now  too  late,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  greatly  to  increale 
my  own  flock  of  Oriental  literature,  I  will  at  leaft  en- 
ilcavour  'to  prombte  the  increafe  of  it  in  others. 


Ett  fungar  vice  cotis  ;    acntimt 
Redder e  ^tue  ferru.n  valet ^  exfors  ipfe  fecandi^^ 
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NARRATIVE  0/  a   JOURNEY /r(?»i   AGRA 

to  OUJErN. 

By  William  H^^ntsr^  Efq. 

JlJEFORE  entering  on  the  following  narrative,  it  will 
be  proper  to  detail  fome  of  the  principal  circumftances. 
which  led  to  the  journey.  That  is  the  fubjeft  of  it. 
About  the  month  of  September  179O,  Sixdiah,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rajahs  oiJayariagar  and 
Joudhpoovy  but  had,  for  about  two  years,  remained 
^uiet  at  Matra^  and  confided  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  to  his  generals^  thought  it  expedient  (al- 
though his  arms  had  lately  been  crowned  with  fignat 
f uccefs,  at  Meertah^  were  the  whole  force  of  Joudhpoor 
was,  with  great  flaughtcr,  overthrown)  to  take  the 
field  in  perfon. 

When  his  intention  was  certainly  known,  Major 
Palm£B^  the  Engiijh  refident  at  his  court,  who  was 
then  at  Agra^  offered  to  accompany  him  on  the  ex- 
pedition. He  replied,  that  as  he  expedled  to  return 
foon,  he  was  unwilling  to  put  the  refident  to  an  unne- 
ceflary  inconvenience.  Sindiau  dire6lcd  his  courfe 
towards  Jayanagar^  which  being  deftitute  of  the  means 
of  defence,  and  governed  by  a  prince,  young,  unex- 
perienced, devoted  to  pleafure,  incapable  of  ferious 
attention,  and  irrefolute  in  his  councils,  was  thrown 
into  the  greateft  confternation.  The  Rajah  and  his 
ally  of  Joudhpoor  gladly  fubmitted  to  any  conditions 
of  peace  that  Sindiah  thought  proper  to  dictate. 
They  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  confiderable 
annual  tribute  ;  and  they  ceded  the  fortrefs  and  diftrift 
of  Ajlmere^  which  had  been  furrendered  to  them,  in 
a  treacherous,  or  cowardly  manner,  during  the  war,  by 
the  oftccr  to  whom  Sindiah  intrullcd  their  defence. 

A  4  Having 
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Having  brought  this  affair  to  a  happy  conclufion, 
SiNDiAH  marched  to  Ajimere,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  army  from  Joudhpoor.       Here  he  had  not  remained 
long,  before  he  was  invited,  by  the  Rana  of  Oudipoor^ 
to  affift  him  in  recovering  his  authority,  and  in  reduc- 
ing to  obedience  Bhebm  Sinq,   the  governor  of  the 
fortrefs  of  Ckehore,  who  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance, 
and  was  in  arms  againfl  his  fovereign.     The  Kajah  of 
OudipooTy   is  looked  on  as  the  head  of  all  the  Hajpoot 
tribes,  and  has  the  title  of  Rana  by  way  of  pre-eini- 
nence.     His  family  is  alfo  regarded  with  hign  refpedt 
by  the  Mufulmans  themfelves,     in  confequence  of  a 
curious  tradition,  relating  to  his  genealogy.      He  is 
faid  to  be  defeended,  in  the  female  line,    from  the  ce- 
lebrated Anvshibwan,  who  was  king  o£  Perjia  at  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  ;  and  thus  to  have,  in  that  line, 
a  common  origin  with  the  Seids  defeended  from  Hus- 
sein, the  fon  of  All     The  circumftance  is  remarka- 
ble, and  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  careful  inveftigation. 
For,  if  admitted,  it  proves  {b  clofe  an  intercourfe  to 
have  exifted,  at  that  time,  between  the  natives  of  /«- 
did  J  and  the  neighbouring  Pagan  nations,    as^   com-  . 
pared  with  the  ancient  prohibition  of  the  intermixture 
of  different  cafts,  •  to  ellablifti  the  cxifting  traces  of  a 
common  origin. 

But  the  Eana,  though  the  firfl;  in  dignity,  is  in- 
fcriour  in  power,  to  the  Rajahs  of  Jayanagar  and 
Joudhpoor :  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cheitore, 
which  is  fituated  on  a  high  and  rugged  mountain,  en- 
couraged Bhebm  Sing,  one  of  his  moft  powerful  vaf- 
fals,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  fubjeAion. 

SiNDiAH  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Che'ttorc,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Rana. 
He  invcfted  the  fort ;  and  although  his  progrefs, 
againfc  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength,  was  neceflarily  flow, 
he  at  length  reduced  Bheem  Sing  to  fuch  ftreights, 
that  he  furrendcred  the  fort,  and  fubmitted  himfelf  to 

the 
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the  Ram.  Sindiah  at  iiril  put  a  gafrifon  into  the 
fort,  but  foon  after,  delivered  it  over  to  the  Rana^  in 
purfuance  of  their  previous  agreement. 

After  remaining  here  feme  time,  Sindiah  deter- 
mined, inficad  of  returning  to  Mafru,  to  proceed  far- 
ther fouthward.  A  variety  of  motives  has  been  affigned 
for  this  journey,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  and 
probably  contributed  to  accelerate  that  event.  The 
meafure  was  liable  to  ftrong  objedtions  ;  and  no  diC- 
fuafives  were  fpared,  on  the  part  of  Raxa  Khan,  one 
of  Sindiah's  oldeft  counfellors,  and  moft  faithful  fer- 
vants ;  perhaps  the  only  one  who  followed  his  for- 
tunes from  pure  perfonal  attachment ;  confcioiis  of 
which,  the  prince  always  honoured  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  brother.  Tlie  recent  conqucfts  in  Ilm- 
dujlan  wert  fx\\\  in  a  very  unfettled  ftate;  the  fiipu- 
lated  tribute  from  the  Rajahs  of  Jayanagar  and  Joudh^ 
foor  was  yet  unpaid,  and  thofe  chiefs  would  gladly 
have  fcized  any  opportunity  of  evading  the  performance 
of  their  compadl ;  in  which  attempt,  they  might  ex- 
pert to  be  well  fupported  by  their  warlike  Rajpoots^ 
who  burned  with  impatience  to  fhake  ofl'  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  northern  and  weftern 
frontiers  lay  expofed  to  the  annual  incurfions  of  the 
^V/7',Aj,.  who  might  be  encouraged,  by  the  abfcnce  of 
the  chief,  to  afts  of  greater  audacity.  Laftly,  the 
jealoufy  entertained,  by  the  Poona  government,  of  the 
great  acceflion  of  power,  which  had  accrued  to  Sin- 
piAH,  from  the  conquefl  of  Himhijfarij  was  no  fecret ; 
and  the  auxiliaries,  that  under  the  command  of  Hol- 
CAK  and  Ali  Bahadur,  were  fcnt  him,  by  that 
court,  when  he  was  prclfcd  by  a  combination  of  the 
Rajpoot^  Moguls  and  Afghan  forces,  were  now  be- 
come, at  Icall  fufpicious  friends,  if  not  fecret  and 
domellic  foes,  envious  of  his  exaltation,  and  willing 
to  embrace  any  occafion  of  aggrandizing  thcmfclves, 
at  his  expencc. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  he  probably  conceived,  that 
while    the  tranquillity  of  his  poU'cliions   in  Uimlvjlan 
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would  be  fufficicntly  fccurcd,  by  commitdxig  them 
to  the  pTOtecftion  of  the  fame  armies,  by  which  they 
had  been  acquired,  under  the  command  of  the  leaders 
who  had  hitherto  condudled  thofe  armies  to  viftory ; 
fome  important  advantages  were  to  be  obtained  by  his 
prcfence  at  Poona.     He  hoped,  by  cftabliihing  an  in* 
fluencc  in  that  court,  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  recal 
of  HoLCAR  and  Ali  Bahadur,  and  thus  to  be  left  in 
fole  pofleffion  of  the  new  conquefts.     As  the  expence 
of  making  and   maintaining   thofe  conquefts,  in   the. 
name  as  he  pretended,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa, 
had  greatly  exceeded  the  revenues  derived  from  them^ 
he  hoped  to  receive,  from  the  trcafury  of  Poona,  the 
balance,  which,  on  a  comparifon  of  accounts,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  eight  crores  of  rupees.     Laftly,  as  his  pa- 
ternal eftate  in  the  Decan  was  deftitute  of  ftrong  places, 
he  was  defirous  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  fome   fortrefs 
adjoining  to  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  family  and  pof- 
feffions.    Thefe  were  the  principal  heads  iniifted  on, 
in  his  negociations  with  the  court  of  Poona ;  and  his 
hopes  of  eftablifliing  an  influence  there  (befides  what 
he  might  expect  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Peshwa 
and  of  Nabta  Pharnawees,  one  of  whom  owed  the 
fovereignty,  and  the  other  his  office  of  prime  minifter, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  Sindeah's  exertions,  were  found- 
ed on  the  refpecftable  force  by  which  he  was  attended  ; 
fufficient  to  awe  the  government,  and  make  it  afraid 
to  difoblige  him.     For  the  reft,  he  trufl:ed  to  his  own 
addrefs,  in  flattering  the  vanity,  and  amuling  the  ju- 
i-enile  levity  of  the  Peshwa,  fo  as   to  create,  in  his 
mind,  a  perfonal  attachment,  towards  himfelf. 

Besides  thefe  grand  objedls,  he  had  others  in  view, 
of  a  fubordinate  nature.  He  had  been  fourteen  years 
abfentfrom  Ouje'm^  the  capital  ofhisjageer;  and,  many  . 
complaints  having  reached  him,  of  mal-adxniniftra- 
tration,  on  the  part  of  thofe  entrufted  with  authority 
there,  his  prefence  became  neccflTary,  for  the  reftifi- 
cationof  abiiics. 

To 
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To  thefe  pdlitical  motives,  were  added  the  cdls  of 
Juperftitionj  to  which  this  chief,  though  in  other  re- 
fpei^s  poileffifig  a  vigorous  mind,  and  an  enlightened 
underftanding,  I'eems  to  have  ever  lent  a  willing  car. 
Though  born  and  educated  in  the  Hindu  religion,  and 
fcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  all  the  ufages  which  it  en- 
joins ;  he  fhewed  a  great  complaifance  towards  the 
inilitutions  of  Mahommed.  And  here,  by  the  wsyV 
we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  two  religions  have  exifted 
together  in  Hindujlan^  for  fo  long  a  time,  the  profef* 
fors  of  both  have  acquired  a  habit  of  Iboking  on  each 
other  with  an  eye  of  indulgence,  unufual  in  other 
countries,  between  thofe  who  maintain  fuch  oppoiite 
tenets.  Thus,  the  Hindu  is  often  feen  to  vie  with  the 
difciple  of  Ali,  in  his  demonftrations  of  grief  for  the 
fate  of  the  two  martyred  fons  of  that  apoftle  ;  and  in 
the  fplendor  of  the  pageant  annually  exhibited  in  their 
commemoration.  He  pays  a  refpeA  to  the  holidays 
prefcribed  by  the  Koran^  or  fet  apart  for  the  r€mem- 
brance  of  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet 
or  his  apoflles.  This  degree  of  complaifance  is  per-^ 
haps  not  furprizing  in  the  difciple  pf  Brahma,  wbofe 
maxim  is,  that  the  various  modes  of  worlhip,  praci- 
tifed  by  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  fpring  alike 
from  the  deity,  and  are  equally  acceptable  to  him. 
But,  even  they  who  follow  the  intolerant  dodhrines  of 
the  Korauy  are  no  longer  thofe  furious  and  fanguinary 
zealots,  who,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet, 
marked  their  courfe  with  defolation  and  flaughter,  de- 
moliihing  the  Hindu  temples,  and  eredling  mofques 
on  their  ruins.  They  found  the  patient  conilancy  of 
the  Hindu  fuperior  to  their  violence  ;  that  the  fear  of 
torments  and  of  death  was  unable  to  make  him  defert 
the  tenets  which  his  anceflors  had  handed  down  to 
him,  from  an  unfathomable  antiquity ;  but,  that  if 
left  in  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  thefe,  he  was  a  peaceable, 
induftrious,  and  valuable  fubjedl.  Accordingly,  wc 
obferve  among  the  Mvfulmans  of  Hinduftariy  a  great  de- 
ference for*  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours  or  dc» 
pendants,  of  the  Hindu  perfuafion.     Particularly,  in 
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the  fiooly  or  faturnalia  of  TnJiay  when  liberty  of  Ipccch 
and  aftion  towards  fuperiors,  are  allowed  to  as  great 
an  extent,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  'the  Miiful- 
mans  are  fcen  to  enter  into  the  divcrfion,  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  the  Hindus  thcmfelvcs. 

Thus,  the MahraUa  prince  was  not  altogether  lingu- 
lar in  the  attempt  to  unite  the  obfervance  of  both  reli- 
gions; but,hiscomplaifance,  inthisrefpc<ft,wascertainly 
carried  to  an  unufual  length  ;  which  is  accounted  for 
in  the  following  manner.  Shah  Munsook,  zMuftd^ 
man  fakeer,  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  be- 
ing confulted  by  Sin  di  ah,  foretold  his  future  great- 
nels  ;  faying,  ^*  Go,  I  have  given  you  the  countr}%  as 
far  as  Dehly. '  Such  a  predi(ftion,  addreflcd  to  a  mind 
fo  ambitious,  fo  pcrfevering  in  the  attainment  of  any 
objeft  once  propofed  to  itfelf,  and  fo  ftrongly  tinftured 
with  fuperflition,  may  have  been  very  inftrumental  in 
bringing  about  its  own  accomplifhment.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was  fully  verified ;  and  Sindiah  naturally 
looked  on  the  memory  of  the  Shah  with  great  venera* 
tion.  He  kept  his  difciple  and  fucceffor,  Hubeep 
Shah,  conftantly  about  his  perfon,  afligned  him  a 
jageer  and  a  numerous  retinue,  and  daily  performed 
the  ceremony  of  prollration  before  him,  and  of  killing 
his  feet.  Shah  Munsoor  was  buried  at  Beery  a  place 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  Hubeeb  Shah  had 
frequently  urged  Sindiah  to  vilit  the  tomb  of  that 
faint.  Several  circumftances  contributed  at  this  time, 
to  give  weight  to  his  advice.  Belide^  the  veneration 
Sindiah  had  for  the  prophet  of  his  greatncfs,  and  the 
efficacy  he  might  afcribe  to  fuch  a  pilgrimage,  in  pro- 
moting the  future  luccefs  of  his  affairs  ;  he  was  anxious 
for  a  fon,  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  hoped 
to  obtain  this  boon,  by  his  devotion  at  the  holy  Ihrine. 
One  of  his  favourite  wives,  alio,  was  lingering  under  a 
fatal  diftempcr,  and  Ihe  imagined  that  the  influence 
of  the  holy  man's  allies  afforded  the  only  profpcft  o: 
relief. 

Fro? 
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From  Cheiiore,  he  accordingly  marched  to  Oujein^ 
and  finding  that  city  expofed  to  frequent  robberies^ 
and  other  diforders,  from  the  negleft  of  jufticc  ;  for 
tlie  exercife  of  which,  the  perfons  intruded  with  the 
adminiftration  pretended  they  had  not  a  fufficient 
force ;  he  gave  the  police  and  judiciary  power  in 
charge  to  one  of  his  own  confidential  fervants,  whom 
he  mpported  with  a  body  of  foldicrs ;  leaving  the 
management  of  the  revenue  in  the  hands  of  the 
former  colle<?lors.  After  flaying  twenty-three  days,  he 
continued  his  march. 

These  tranfa<ftions  occupied  the  fpace  of  a  year 
and  five  months ;  at  which  time,  in  confequence  of 
SiNDiAH*s  application  for  that  purpofe.  Major  Pal- 
mer received  orders  to  join  him.  He  determined  to 
proceed  by  the  way  of  Gualiory  though  a  circuitous 
road,  becaufe  it  lies  through  countries  where  Sindiah'9 
pafles  would  be  refpedled. 

On  the  23d  of  February  I79CI,  we  marched  from 
jigra  to  Baadj  a  fmall  village,  lying  S,25  W  diftant 
in  a  fi.raight  line  ten  and  a  half  Briti/h  miles.  Thjp  road 
lay  through  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  in- 
terfperfed  with  clumps  of  mango  (Magnifera  Indica)^ 
Neem  (Melica  Azadiracht)^  and  wild  date  (Elafs 
SylveftrisJ 

Feb.  24. — Marched  to  Mumlah^,^  13  W  16,8 
miles.  This  is  an  incoiifiderable  village.  On  the 
march,  we  croflcd  two  rivers,  the  Utm^en  and  Bax^ 
Gunga:  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  Sands  JahmVi 
where  there  is  a  handfome  feray,  built  of  ftone.  This 
village  is  rendered  famous  by  two  decifive  aflions, 
fought  on  nearly  the  fame  fpot,  clofe  to  it.  The  firft, 
on  the  7th  of  Ranuizan^  A.  H.  IO68,  or  June  8,  l658 
N.  W*  wherein  AurungIsere  totally  defeated  his  bro- 
ther Dara  Shekoh;  and  the  fecond,  in  the  year 
llJQj  between  the  two  fons  of  Aurungzjsbe,  Shah 

Aalum^' 
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Aalum>  and  Azem  Shah,  in  which  the  latter  was 
flain^  and  left  to  his  brother  undifputed  poflellioA  of 
the  Indian  empire  ^. 

Feb.  15. — Marched  S  12  W  6,2  miles,  to  DM-- 
poofy  2l  pretty  large  town,  fituated  within  a  mile  of  tlic 
river  Chumbul^  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  fort,  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  town.  The  hilly  country  begins 
at  this  place.  One  remarkable  conical  hill,  near  the 
town,  has  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tomb,  furrounded  with 
a  ftone  wall.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  reddifh  SchiftuSy  and  the  upper  of  free-ftonc. 

Feb.  26. — Marched  to  ChooJa-Seray.  The  diftancc 
m  a  flraight  line  is  only  5,8  miles,  S  33  £  ;  but  the 
Ckumbuly  at  the  fort,  is  deep  ;  and  in  order  to  ford  it 
at  KejUree^  near  four  miles  higher  up,  the  road  maked 
a  circuit,  among  hills  and  broken  groimd,  fo  as  to  mea- 
fure  12ji  miles. 

The  Chumbul  is  one  of  the  moft  conliderable  rivers 
of  Hinduftan.  Taking  its  rife  near  the  ancient  city 
of  Munduy  in  the  heart  of  the  provmce  of  Malwa^ 

•  Sote  was  the  information  received  from  the  people  on  the 
fpot  i  btlttbe  account  given  by  Eradut  Khan,  who  was  prefent 
in  the  laiit  of  thefc  battles^  proves  it  to  have  been  fought  nearer  to 
Agra. 

Ok  the  day  before  the  adion^  Akim  Shah  was  encamped  *'  hc^ 
tween  Jabjow  and  Agra,  on  a  barren  plain,  void  of  water>  io  that 
the  army  was  much  diflrelTed."  (Memoirs,  p.  30.)  This  muil  have 
been  between  the  Ban-Gunga,  which  runs  paft  Jabjcno,  and  the 
Vtmgen,  which  is  diftant  from  it  eight  miles  and  one  half,  on  tbe- 
road  towards  Agra. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  (Sunday  the  18th  of  Ruhhee  ul 
Awul  A.  H.  I  iig,  or  June  IQ,  1707N.S.)  the  PrinceBBDAR  Bucht, 
who  cftmmanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Azim  Shah's  army  having 
reached  a  village,  near  which  was  a  ibream  of  clear  water,  was  ad-- 
vifed  by  Eiaout  Kham  to  halt.  This  could  be  no  other  than  tho 
Vtmgen,  which  is  the  only  dream  of  water  between  Jahjow  and 
Agra,  The  Prince  confented  to  tbllow  his  advice,  but  afterwards, 
in  the  abfence  of  £&adut  Kuan,  advanced  i  giving  up  the  advao* 
tage  of  the  water;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  marched  at  leaii  ao 
hour  after  this,  before  he  met  with  the  enemy,  (Memoirs,  p.  33.> 
we  may  fuppofe  the  engagement  to  have  commenced,  at  the  dif- 
tauce  of  three  miles  from  tl:e  Utingen^  on  the  SiicofAgra. 
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MuhoMf  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Nerbudda^  it  pur* 
fues  a  north-eailerly  direiflion^  and  after  waihing  th^ 
city  o(  Kotahy  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  many  fub- 
ordinate  flreams^at  length  empties  it  felf  intone  Jurnna^ 
twenty-miles  below  Elawa.  The  whole  length  of  its 
courfc  is  about  440  miles.  The  brcatli  of  its  channel, 
at  the  ford  of  K^yteree^  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile- 
That  village  Hands  on  the  fouthern  bank^  which  is 
bold  and  lofty.  In  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  channel 
is  full,  the  prolpeift  of  fuch  a  body  of  running  water, 
bounded  by  hills,  which  rife  in  a  variety  of  fantallic 
ih'apes,  forms  a  landfcape  peculiarly  interefting  to  a 
traveller^  whofc  eye  has  been  fatigued  ^ith  contem- 
plating the  uniformity  of  that  vaft  plain,  ]|vhich  is  em- 
braced between  the  Ganges  and  the  Junma^ 

Chooh^eray  is  a  fmall  village,  with  a  mud  fort,  in 
which  refides  a  coUedtor  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas^ 

Feb.  M. — Marched  S  29  E  17,  2  miles,  to  JVeor- 
ahadj  a  large  village,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Sank  river, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  of  feven  arches,  very  well 
built  of  fione.  Adjoining  to  the  village  is  a  prettr 
large  garden,  enclofed  by  a  flone  wall ;  the  work  ot 
AuRUNGZBBB,  as  appears  by  the  following  infcriptioo^ 
over  the  gate : 

jf^  J^J^  O^  U^*=rf  v>2aJ 

hvv 


TRANSLATION. 

**  This  garden  was  pUntcd  by  the  the  king  Aalum« 

GSER, 

**  Whofe  univerfal  bounty  rivals  that  of  the  Sun, 

in  all  his  fplendor  : 
**  When  he  demanded  a  fentence  to  denote  its  date 
H  An   invifible    voice   replied  thou  halt  feen    he 

garden  of  beauty. ^^ 

A.Hcj,l077.  T^BSL 
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The  laft  words  Jl^:^  db  contain  the  date,  agree 
ably  to  the  Per/tan  notation;,  thus 


2. 


t 

- 

1000. 

^ 

- 

3. 

r 

- 

40. 

1 

• 

1. 

J 

*• 

30. 

1077. 

anrwcring  to  the  year  of  our  djra  l666. 

Within  the  garden  is  a  monument,  to  the  me- 
mory of  GooNNA  Begum,  a  princefs  celebrated  for 
her  perfonal  accomplifliments,  as  well  as  for  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  wit,  and  the  fire  of  her  poetical  genius. 
Several  of  her  lyric  compolitions,  in  the  Ilimitiftamiy 
language,  are  ftill  fung  and  admired*.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Nawab  Alla  Kooli  Khant,  fur* 
named  Chinga,  or  Siiesh  Angooshtee,  from  hav- 
ing fix  fingers  on  each  hand  ;  a  Munfubdar  of  5000 
horfc.  His  daughter  after  being  betrothed  to  Shuj  ah- 
UD  DowLAH,  was  married  to  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Khan  and  this  rivallhip  is  faid  to  have  in  part  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  mortal  enmity  which  aftcnvards  fub 
fiiicd  between  that  Vizier  and  the  Nawab  Sufdt 
Jung,  the   father  of  Shujah-ud  Dowl.\h.       T 

fhrine  bears  this  infcription  \\S<\      *JCaj   U/  ^t 

"  Alas  !  GooNXA  Begum  !"  the  letters  in  tlie  or 
nal,  taken  as  numerical  charadlers,  give  the  date  ) 
of  the  Hejiree,  or  of  our  aera  1775. 

•  One  of  them  is  inferted  hy  Sir  William  Jonls  in  tl 
iichcJtaTcbts,  vol.  I.  p.  55. 
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From  this  garden,  the  hill  and  fort  of  GuaUor  are 
fifcn,   bearing  S  32  E. 

•On  this  march,  belides  the  Sanky  we  croflcd  two 
other  rivers,  the  Cohdry  or  Qudree  and  ^hjin  ;  both  ford- 
able.  The  face  of  the  country  is  bare,  being  defti- 
tute  of  trees,  and  almoft  without  cultivation.  Near 
the  road  are  feveral  fmall  forts,  fome  of  mud,  and 
others  of  ftone,  polleffed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  derive  a 
precarious  revenue  from  predatory  attacks  on  the  un  - 
wary  and  defencelefs  traveller, 

Feb.  29. — Marched  S  27§  E,  13,2  miles,  to 
Gnalior,  and  encamped  to  the  north-weft  of  the  fort. 
The  hill  on  which  flands  this  celebrated  fortrefs,  runs 
from  N  13  E  to  S  13  W.  It  is  in  length  one  mile 
and  fix  tenths.  Its  greateft  breadth  does  not  exceed 
300  yards.  The  height  at  the  north  end,  where  it  is 
gieateil,  is  342  feet.  At  this  end  is  a  palace,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fort  arc  two  remarkable  py- 
ramidal buildings  of  red  ftone..  They  are  in  the  moft 
ancient  ftyle  of  Hindu  architeAure,  and  are  faid  to 
have  been  built  for  the  relidence  of  the  mother-in- 
law  and  fifter- in-law  of  a  Rajah,  who  reigned  in  a  very 
remote  period,  when  this  fortrcfswas  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  empire.  A  ftone  parapet  runs  all  round,  clofe  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  it  was  judged 
pcrfc6Hy  fecure  from  aflault,  till  Major  Fofram  took  it 
by  efcalade,  on  the  3d  Augujt  178O  *  :  The  only  gate 
is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  caft  fide,  from 

which 

•  The  particiilais  of  this  brilliant  atchicvement,  which  rcflcdts 
equal  honour  on  that  of!icrr>  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  on 
Captiun  Bruce,  who  propol'ed  the  meafure,  and  led  on  the  party 
which  firll  gained  a  footing  on  the  rock,  are  too  well  known,  to 
Hand  in  iieed  of  recapitulation  in  this  place.  The  fort  was,  foon 
after  delivered,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  alliance,  to  the  Rana  of 
Go  HUD.  But  that  prince  having  f:\iled  in  the  performance  of  bis 
engagements  to  the  EngJiJh  government,  during  the  war^  and  after- 
wards deviated  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mat- 
rattas,  wherein  he  had  been  included,  was  jultly  abandoned  to 
their  rcfcntment.  Sindiah  invelted  the  fort,  and,  after  a  fruitleis 
fiege   of  many  months,  prevailed  bv  corrupting  a  part  of  the  garri- 
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The  laft  words  Jl^:^  db  contain  the  date,  agree 
ably  to  the  Ferfian  notation^  thus 


2. 

f  -  ^        1. 

^  -  1000. 

^  -  3. 

f  -  40. 

I  •  1. 

J  -  30. 
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anrwcring  to  the  year  of  our  tcxz  l666. 

Within  the  garden  is  a  monument,  to  the  me* 
mory  of  Goonna  Begum,  a  princefs  celebrated  for 
her  perfonal  accomplifliments,  as  well  as  for  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  wit,  and  the  fire  of  her  poetical  genius. 
Several  of  her  lyric  compolitions,  in  the  lUnduJlanny 
language,  are  ftill  fung  and  admired*.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Nawab  Alla  Kooli  Khan,  fur- 
named  Chin  g  a,  or  SiiESH  AxGOosHTEE,  from  hav- 
ing fix  fingers  on  each  hand  ;  a  Munfubdar  of  5000 
horfc.  His  daughter  after  being  betrothed  to  Shujah- 
UD  DowLAH,  was  married  to  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Khan  and  this  rivallhip  is  faid  to  have  in  part  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  mortal  enmity  which  aftcnvards  fub- 
fiiicd  between  that  Vizier  and  the  Nawab  Sufder 
Jung,  the   father  of  Shujah-ud  Dowlah.       The 

fhrine  bears  this  infcription  MAI     ^aj   U/  ^t  jT 

*'  Alas !  GooNXA  Begum  !"  the  letters  in  the  origi- 
nal, taken  as  numerical  charadlers,  give  the  date  11 89 
of  the  Hejiree,  or  of  our  aera  1775, 

*  One  of  them  is  infertcd  by  Sir  Wxlliam  Jonlb  in  the  Afia-' 
tic  Hcfiarcbesj  vol.  1.  p,  55. 
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From  this  garden,  the  hill  and  fort  of  Gualior  are 
fifcn,  bearing  S  32  E. 

•  On  this  march,  befides  the  Sank^  we  croflcd  two 
other  rivers,  the  Cohdry  or  Qudree  and  Ahfin  ;  both  ford- 
able.  The  face  of  the  country  is  bare,  being  defti- 
tute  of  trees,  and  almoft  without  cultivation.  Near 
the  road  are  feveral  fmall  forts,  fome  of  mud,  and 
others  of  ftone,  polleffed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  derive  a 
precarious  revenue  from  predatory  attacks  on  the  un . 
wary  and  defencelcfs  traveller. 

Feb.  29. — Marched  S  27§  E,  13,2  mileg,  to 
Gnalior,  and  encamped  to  the  north-weft  of  the  fort. 
The  hill  on  which  flands  this  celebrated  fortrefs,  runs 
from  N  1 3  E  to  S  1 3  W.  It  is  in  length  one  mile 
and  fix  tenths.  Its  greateft  breadth  does  not  exceed 
300  yards.  The  height  at  the  north  end,  where  it  is 
gieateil,  is  342  feet.  At  this  end  is  a  palace,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fort  are  two  remarkable  py- 
ramidal buildings  of  red  ftone..  They  arc  in  the  moft 
ancient  ftylc  of  Hindu  architeAure,  and  are  faid  to 
have  been  built  for  the  refidence  of  the  mother-in- 
law  and  fifter- in-law  of  a  Rajah,  who  reigned  in  a  very 
remote  period,  when  this  fortrefswas  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  empire.  A  ftone  parapet  runs  all  round,  clofe  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  it  was  judged 
pcrfedlly  fecure  from  afTault,  till  Major  Fofram  took  it 
by  efcalade,  on  the  3d  Augujt  178O  *  :  The  only  gate 
is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  caft  fide,  from 

which 

•  The  partiailais  of  this  brilliant  atchicvement,  which  rcflcdts 
equal  honour  on  that  officrr,  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  on 
Captain  Bruce,  who  propol'cd  the  mcafurc,  and  led  on  the  party 
which  firil  gained  a  fooling  on  the  rock,  are  too  well  known,  to 
Hand  in  need  of  recapitulation  in  this  place.  The  fort  was,  foon 
after  delivered,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  alliance,  to  the  Rana  of 
GouuD.  But  that  prince  havin;;  i:uled  in  the  performance  of  bis 
engagements  to  the  EnglJJh  government,  during  the  war^  and  after- 
wards deviated  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mah^ 
ratias,  wherein  he  had  been  included,  was  jultly  abandoned  to 
their  refcntment.  Sindiah  invelled  the  fort,  and,  after  a  fruitleU 
ficge   of  many  months,  prevailed  bv  corrupting  a  part  of  the  garri- 
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which,  by  fevcral  flights  of  fteps,    you  afcend  to  the 
top  of  the  rock.       Within  are  feveral  large  natural  ca- 
vities in  the  rock,  which  contain  a  perpetual  fupply  o£ 
excellent  water.     On  the  outfide,  about  half  way  up, 
are  many  cells,  which  contain  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  carved  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofc  excava* 
tions  themfelves,    out   of  the  folid  rock.     Along  the 
caft  fide,    near  the  fummit,  runs  a  line   of  blue  ena- 
mel, very  frefh,  and  brilliant :    a  proof  tliat  this  msu 
nufadlure  attained  conliderable  perfc(5tion  in  Hindu-' 
Jfa?iy  at  an  early  period. 

The  town,  which  runs  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
hill,  is  large,  well  inhabitetl,  and  contains  many  good 
houfes  of  ftone,  which  is  furnilhed  in  abundance  by 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Thefe  form  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, furrrounding  the  tort  and  town,  at  the  diftancc 
of  from  one  to  four  miles.  They  are  principally  coai- 
pofed  of  a  reddifh  fchiflus,  which  icem  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  iron.  I'heir  furface  is  rugged,  and 
they  arc  deftitute  of  vegetable  produ6tions.  To  the 
ealiward  of  the  town,  runs  the  fmall  river  Soonrica^ 
which,  at  this  feafon,  is  nearly  dry.  At  the  diftancc  of 
700  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fort,  is  a 
conical  hill,  having  on  the  top  a  remarkable  Hone  build- 
ing. It  con  lifts  of  two  high  pillars,  joined  by  an  arch. 
It  fecms  to  be  of  ancient  workmanlhip,  but  I  could  not 
learn  for  what  purpofe  it  had  been  credled.  Beyond 
the  river  SoonrUa  is  a  handfome  ftone  building,  with 
a  cupola  covered  with  blue  enamel,  the  tomb  of  Ma- 
HOMMED  Ghous,  a  man  celebrated  for  learning  and 
fandlity,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Emperor  Akber.  Within 
the  enclofure  which  furrounds  this  monument,  is  a 
fmall  tomb^  to  the  memory  of  Tan-Sein,  a  mufician 

fon,  who  admitted  his  troops.  The  Rana  was  foon  after  com- 
pelled to  deliver  himfclf  into  the  hands  of  Sindiah^  who  fhut 
him  up  in  thii  fbrtrcfs  for  the  .remainder  of  his  life.  'I'hat  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  and  his  death  has  been  ufually  afcribed  to  . 
violent  me^ns.  The  prevailing  report  in  the  adjacent  country,  is 
I  hat  poifon  was  adraiDillcred,  which  not  proving  cffcdual,  lie  was 
llrai«i;i<*d.  ■ 

of 
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of  incomparable  Ikill,  who  flourifhed  at  the  court  of 
the  fame  monarch.  The  tomb  is  overfhadowed  by  a 
tree  concerning  which  a  fuperftitious  notion  prevails, 
that  the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give  an  extraodinary 
melody  to  the  voice. 

The  diilrift  depending  on  this  town,  which  includes 
the  country  of  Ghody  yields  twenty-two  lacs  of  ru- 
pees, fifteen  of  which  are  paid  into  the  treafury,  the 
remaining  feven  going  to  the  expences  of  coUeftion. 
The  adminftration  of  the  province  was  at  this  time 
entrufted  by  Sindiah  to  Ambajbe  Ingla,  one  of  his 
principal  generals;  in  whofe  abfence,  his  brother  Khun- 
DoojEE  was  collc6l:or  of  the  revenue,  and  governor  of 
the  fort. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  trade  is  here  carried  on,  in  cloth 
from  Chanddriy  and  in  indigo.  About  feven  cofs  from 
bence,  on  the  road  to  Nirwir^  at  the  village  of 
Beereih  is  a  mine  of  iron,  which  is  worked  to  confid- 
erable  advantage.  The  fort  itfelf,  from  its  great  fe- 
curity,  is  made  ufe  of  by  Sindiah  as  the  place  of 
confinement  for  his  ftate  prifoners ;  -»and  the  grand  re- 
pofitory  ot  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  military 
ftores. 

From  Gualior,  the  ftraight  road  to  Oujein  paflcs  by 
Nirwir  and  Serotige.  But  as  the  Rajah  who  then  poU 
fcflcd  Nirwir  was  a  man  of  treacherous  character, 
iiained  with  barbarous  mafiacres,  and  maintained  a 
troop  of  banditti,  to  plunder  every  traveller  that  came 
within  their  power,  it  was  recommended  to  u^to  go  by 
the  route  of  Jyhanji. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Makrattas  in  Hinduftatty  being 
marked,  like  that  of  a  peftilcntial  blaft,  with  deftruc- 
tion,  is  an  objeft  of  ne  pleafing  contenjplation.  Yet, 
it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  benevolent  reader  to 

B  2  hear^ 
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hear,  that  tlic  cruel  Rajah  of  Ninvir,  expelled  from  hi$ 
fori,  and  reduced  to  depend  for  a  fcanly  pittance  on 
the  bounty  of  the  invaders,  has  no  longer  the  power 
of  doing  n>ifchief. 

Ox  the  6th  of  March  we  proceeded  to  Antery^  S  l6 
E  Vl^^  miles.  The  road  lies  between  ranges  of  hills. 
It  is  fufRciently  wide  ;  but  in  many  parts  fo  encumber- 
ed with  large  round  ft  ones,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  paf- 
fable  by  wheel  carriages.  The  firft  hills,  towards  Gua- 
linKy  are  of  the  fame  texture  with  thofc  which  environ 
the  fort ;  but  thofc  towards  Ant  cry  are  of  a  quart  zole 
Itonc.  Antery  is  a  pretty  large  walled  town,  with  a  fort 
adjoining  ;  liluated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  bank* 
at  the  fuiall  river  Dcliloo. 

jSFarch  7.— MAnciiEp  to  Difkorah,  S  28  E,  15 
miles.  The  road  is  good,  over  a  champaign  country, 
pretty  well  cultivated.  The  crop  of  barley  at  this  time 
was  ripe.  Dibborah  is  a  (mall  village,  belonging  to  a 
Rajah  PiRTipuT  of /WAc>wr.  That  is  a  fort  lituated 
on  an  oblong  hill,  which,  as  well  as  two  other  forts 
belonging  to  the  fame  Rajah,  was  in  light,  on  this  day's 
march.  The  Rajah  is  by  extraction  a  JaL  He  is  faid 
to  have  made  an  obftinate  refitlance  again  ft  the  Mah- 
r.iitas^  on  their  entrance  into  this  country  ;  but  ho 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  them  a  tribute. 

March  8. — Marched  S  26^  E,  13,8  miles,  to  a 
fpot,  about  three  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Ditteah. 
I'he  tents  had  been  fcnt  on,  to  be  pitched  beyond  the 
town.  But  the  Rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Mah-- 
ralUiSj  having  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  the  ap- 
prOiich  of  our  people  raifed  an  apprehcnfion^  that 
a  detachment  of  troops  was  coming  from  Gualiory 
to  exadl  payment  by  force.  Under  this  mifcon- 
ception,  the  Rajah's  people  refufed  to  prrmit  our  tents 
to  approach  nearer  the  town.  Rut,  no  fooner  were 
they  better  informed,  X\\?^  t!ie  uaclc  of  the  Rajah 
came   with  a  numerous   ictir.uj.   10   t:.:v  Lis  refpedts. 

'   '         '    '  to 
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to  the  refident  •  and  with  great  cagerncfs  of  hofjpi- 
taliti;,  invited  us  to  pitch,  the  next  day,  on  a  fpot 
dole  to  the  palace. 

Close  to  the  encampment  of  this  day,  is  a  pretty- 
high  and  rugged  hill  of  quartz,  fome  pieces  of  which 
are  beautifully  chryftallized.  On  its  lidc  grows  the 
Tropins  Afpera  of  Kcenig,  called  Sahoora,  On  this 
poor  rocky  foil,  it  is  low  and  buftiy ;  but  in  the  plain 
it  is  a  tree  of  confiderable  magnitude.  From  an  idea 
of  its  aftringent,  or  antifeptic  virtue,  the  natives  ufe 
little  pieces  of  the  wood,  Iplit  at  one  end  into  a  kind 
of  brufh,  for  cleaning  their  'ee  h:  the  ufe  of  thefe 
they  recommend  as  a  preferv;  ti  /e  againll  tooth-ach  ; 
or  a  remedy  for  that  difeafe. 

On  the  fame  rocky  hill  grows  a  beautiful  fpecies  of 
Evolvulus.  of  a  blue  colour,  called  by  the  natives 
Sefie^va.  It  is  the  E.  alfinoides  of  Linn^us.  It  was 
alfo  found  in  plenty,  on  the  argillaceous  hills  of  Dhol- 
foor  and  Gualior.  Within  the  Tort,  at  the  latter  place, 
it  abounded  fo  much,  that  in  many  fpots,  a  carpet  of 
the  fineft  azure  feemed  to  be  fpread  on  the  ground. 

March  Q. — Marched  through  the  town  of  DUteah, 
which  is  in  length  above  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  nearly 
as  much  in  breadth  ;  populous  and  well  built ;  the 
houfes  being  of  ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  ftone  wall,  and  furnifhed  with  gates.' 
At  the  ncrth-weft  extremity  is  a  large  building,  with 
one  large  and  fix  fmallcr  cupolas  :  which  was  the  an- 
cient habitation  of  the  Rajahs,  and  is  now  inhabited 
by  fomc  relations  of  the  family :  but  the  prefent  Ra- 
jah has  built  a  palace  for  himfelf,  without  the  town,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide.  It  ftands  on  an  eminence,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Pachour  on 
one  fide,  Nirivir  on  another,  and  JJnmJi.  on  a  third. 
Clofe  to  this  hill,  is  a  pretty  extenfive  lake,  on  the  bank 
of  which  we  encamped.  Bearing  and  diftancc  from 
the  laft  encampnient  S  43^  E,  five  miles  two  furlongs. 

B  3  '^^^^^ 
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This  town  is  in  the  province  of  BunJelcund:  the 
inhabitants  are  a  robuft  and  handfome  race  of  ment 
and  wear  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  content. 
Like  the  other  Bundelahsy  they  have  the  reputation  of 
a  warUke  people  ;  and  about  two  years  after  our  vifit, 
they  gave  a  lignal  proof,  how  well  they  merit  that  cha- 
radler.  Gopal  Row  Bhow,  Scindiah's  commander 
in  chief  in  Hindujiany  having  marched  with  all  his  army 
again  ft  Z)///^^//,  tocompel  payment  ofthe  tribute,  andex- 
adt  a  fine,  was  oppofed  by  the  Rajah's  forces.  -An  engage- 
ment enfued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Ditteah  charged, 
fwordin  hand,  the  veteran  battalions  of  De  Boigne^ 
which  were  commanded  by  Major  Frimont,  an  oflficer 
of  ability  and  experience.  The  Bimdilahs  fhewed  no  fear 
of  the  mulker  and  bayonet,  and  there  were  feveral  iix- 
ftances  of  grenadiers  cut  down  while  their  bayonets 
were  buried  in  the  breaftof  the  aflailant's  horfe.  The 
brigade  loft  300  men,  in  this  attack,  and  Major  Fm- 
MONT  himfelf  affured  me,  that  nothing  but  ix  con- 
tinual difcharge  of  grape-fliot,  from  the  guns,  prefervcd 
it  from  utter  deftrudlion. 

The  diftrift  yields  a  revenue  of  nine  or  ten  lacks  of 
rupees  annually,  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to 
the  Mahralfas;  the  amount  of  which  varies  with  their 
power  to  exadl  it. 

This  evening,  the  refident  received  a  vifitfrom  the 
Rajah,  whofe  name  is  Sutterjet,  a  man  about  forty 
years  of  age,  above  fix  feet  high,  of  an  athletic  form, 
and  gracefiil  deportment ;  with  a  countenance  not  un- 
pleafing,  except  that  the  extenfive  ufe  of  opium  has 
given  him  an  air  of  ftupidity.  Notwithftanding  his  ha- 
bits  of  intoxication,  and  inordinate  indulgence  in  fen- 
fual  pleafures,  he  is  fond  of  athletic  amulements,  par- 
ticularly the  chace.  His  aftivity  and  courage,  in  the 
attack  of  the  boai,  the  neeUgaw  (antilope  pidla  of 
Pallas,  or  white  footed  antilope  of  Pennant)  here 
called  rozy  and  of  the  tyger,  with  all  of  which  the 
neighbouring  forcft    abound,     are   greatly  extolled. 

The 
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The  following  day  we  halted  to  return  the  Rajah's 
Tifit,  and  on  the  1 1th  March^  nurched  to  J^hansi,  and 
•encamped  to  the  S  W  of  the  fort.  Courfe  S  36-^-  E^ 
diftance  1 5^  miles.  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  though 
fmaller  than  Dikeah.  It  is  commanded  by  a  (lone  fort 
on  a  high  hill;  to  the  fouth-eafk  of  which,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  yards,  is  another  hill,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  fort.  The  diftridl  dependent  on 
this  town,  which  yields  about  four  lacs  of  rupees  per  ' 
annum,  belongs  to  the  Peshw  a,  and  having  been,  for 
fifty  years,  uninterruptedly  in  his  poffcflion,  it  is 
quieter  and  better  cultivated  than  moll  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  which  have  undergone  frequent 
changes.  On  this  account,  it  is  frequented  by  the 
caravans .  from  the  Decan^  which  go  to  Furrukhahad^ 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Dooab.  Hence  an  afflux 
of  wealth,  which  is  augmented  by  a  confiderable  trade 
in  the  cloths  of  Chandiri^  and  by  the  manufadlures  of 
carpets,  and  of  bows,  arrows,  and  fpears,  the  principal 
weapons  of  tlie  Bundilah  tribes. 

The  Soubahdar  of  J^hanft^  Rogonat'h  Harry, 
commonly  refided  at  BurwaSagur^  and  left  the  care 
oi  J^hanfi  to  his  younger  brother  Sheuram  Bhow. 
This  gentleman  paid  the  refident  a  vifit,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival.  He  is  a  tall,  handfome  man,  and  of  genteel 
demeanour.  At  his  requeft  we  halted  next  day,  and 
returned  his  vifit  in  the  evening.  He  received  us  at 
his  houfe  in  town,  where  we  faw  his  brother  Litch 
MUN  Row,  elder  than  Sheuram  Bhow,  but  younger 
than  the  Soubahdar.  He  was  merely  in  a  private  capaci- 
ty. Formerly  he  was  in  Sindxah's  fervice,  and  about 
two  years  before  this  period,  was  fent  into  Bundilcund, 
with  a  confiderable  force  and  twenty-two  guns.  But 
he  was  defeated  by  Noon  I  Erjun  Sing,  2i  Bundilah 
chief,  with  tli^  lofs  of  all  his   guns  and  baggage. 

March  13. — Marched  S  56iE,  twelve  miles  five 
futlongs,  to  Burwa  Sagur^  fo called  fromarivulet,  named 
the  Berwa,  which  runs  pad  it  and  by  embankment,  is 
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made  to  form  a  very  large  pond  (in  Hlndui^  Sagur)  at 
the  back  of  the  fort  or  caftle.  The  village  is  fmall, 
but  contains  feveral  good  houfes,  and  the  fields  about 
it  are  very  well  cultivated.  The  caftle,  in  which  the 
the  Soubahdar  refided,  refemblcs  an  old  Gothic  build- 
ing. It  was  built  by  an  ancient  Rajah  of  Ouncha^  and 
isfaid  to  be  one  of  fifty-two  forts,  for  the  building  of 
which  he  gave  orders  on  one  day.  This  ancient  city 
of  Ounchay  lay  on  our  right,  on  this  day's  march  ;  it 
is  fituatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Retivay  about  nine  miles 
S  E  by  S  firom  J^hanfi.  The  Rajah  of  Owicha  was  for- 
merly the  head  of  the  Bundelah  tribes,  from  whom  the 
other  Rajahs  received  the  teekuy  or  token  of  inreftiture. 
But  his  revenue  has,  by  various  defalcations,  been  re- 
duced to  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  his  confequencc  has 
proportionably  declined.  The  name  of  the  prefent 
Rajah  is  Bickermajeet. 

On  this  day's  march,  we  pafTed  the  Befwa,  for  the 
firft  time.  This  river,  from  its  force,  fouth  of  Bopak 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna^  below  Calpee^  de- 
Icribes  a  courfe  of  340  miles,  in  a  north-eafterly  di- 
redion.  Its  bed,  where  we  crofled,  was  three  furlongs 
in  breadth  ;  fandy,  and  ftill  of  round  ftones.  The  water, 
at  this  feafon,  is  only  knce-dcep  ;  but  in  the  rains,  it 
1  wells  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  be  impaflablc.  Two  miles 
iVom  Bunva- Sagur ^  we  pafl^d  the  Bhood  Nullah,  on  a 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  built  by  the  prefent  Soubahdar. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  agreeably  furprized  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Soubahdar,  a  prefent  of  cabbages,  let- 
tuce, celery,  and  other  producftionj  of  an  European 
garden.  In  the  evening,  the  Soubahdar  paid  us  a  vifit; 
he  appeared  Co  be  about  fixty  years  of  age,  rather  be- 
low the  middle  ftature;  his  countenance  befpoke  intel- 
gence,  and  his  manners  were  pleafing.  Having  had 
occafion,  on  account  of  fome  bodily  infirmity,  to  re- 
pair to  the  Englijh  ftation  of  Kanhpoor,  for  medical 
affUlance,  he  had  contni<5led  a  relifh  for  European 

manners 
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From  this  garden,  the  hill  and  fort  of  GuaUor  arc 
fijen,  bearing  S  32  E. 

•  On  this  march,  befides  the  Sank,  we  crofled  two 
other  rivers,  the  Cohdry  or  Qudree  and  Ahjin  ;  both  ford- 
able.  The  face  of  the  country  is  bare,  being  defti- 
tute  of  trees,  and  almoft  without  cultivation.  Near 
the  road  arc  feveral  fmall  forts,  fome  of  mud,  and 
others  of  ftone,  poUeffed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  derive  a 
precarious  revenue  from  predatory  attacks  on  the  un  - 
wary  and  defencelefs  traveller. 

Feb.  29. — Marched  S  27f  E,  13,2  miles,  to 
Gnalior,  and  encamped  to  the  north -weft  of  the  fort. 
The  hill  on  which  ftands  this  celebrated  fortrcfs,  runs 
from  N  13  E  to  S  13  W.  It  is  in  length  one  mile 
and  fix  tenths.  Its  greateft  breadth  does  not  exceed 
300  yards.  The  height  at  the  north  end,  where  it  is 
gieateft,  is  342  feet.  At  this  end  is  a  palace,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fort  arc  two  remarkable  py- 
ramidal buildings  of  red  ftone..  They  are  in  the  moft 
ancient  ftyle  of  Hindu  architefture,  and  are  faid  to 
have  been  built  for  the  refidence  of  the  mother-in- 
law  and  filler- in-law  of  a  Rajah,  who  reigned  in  a  very 
remote  period,  when  this  fortrefswas  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfivc  empire.  A  ftone  parapet  runs  all  round,  clofe  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  it  was  judged 
pcrfciftly  fecure  from  aflault,  till  Major  Popram  took  it 
by  efcalade,  on  tlie  3d  Angujt  178O  *  :  The  only  gate 
is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  caft  fide,  from 

which 

•  Tlie  particulars  of  this  brilliant  atchievement,  which  rcflcdts 
equal  bonour  od  that  officrr,  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  on 
CapUiin  Bruce,  who  propofcJ  the  Rieafnre,  and  led  on  the  party 
which  firll  gained  a  footing  on  the  rock,  are  too  well  known,  to 
ftand  in  need  of  recapitulation  in  this  place.  The  fort  was,  foon 
after  delivered,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  alliance,  to  the  Rana  of 
GoHUD.  But  that  prince  having  f:uled  in  the  performance  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Englijb  government,  daring  the  war,  and  after- 
wards deviated  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Alab- 
rattas,  wherein  he  had  been  included,  was  jultlv  abandoned  to 
their  refcntment.  Sindiah  invelted  the  fort,  and.  after  a  fruitieis 
Jcgc  of  many  months^  prevailed  bv  corrupting  a  part  of  the  garri- 
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March  15. — Marched  S  9  E,  11,3  miles,  to  Pirti^ 
taor^  a  fmall  village,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Ouncha. 
The  road  is  ftooy,  and  much  eacumbered  with  thorns. 

March  16. — Marcheb  S  17  E,  13  miles,  to  Bu- 
mouree.  The  road  more  open,  cfpecially  towards  the 
end.  We  encamped  on  a  plain,  very  prettily  (haded 
\nth  clumps  of  trees.  The  village  ftands  upon  a  rifing 
ground,  the  houfes  are  of  ftone,  covered  with  tiles ; 
the  ftrects  wide  and  clean. 

March  17. — Marched  S  25  E,  11,3  miles,  to 
Belgaung.  The  road  lies  through  a  wood,  in  the  be- 
ginning much  encumbered,  afterwards  more  open  In 
the  woods,  we  met  with  the  liombax  Gojfypium  of 
LiNNjEus,  a  beautiful  tree,  of  middling  fize,  which 
grows  ftraight,  and  has  but  few  branches,  all  at  the 
top.  It  bears  large  yellow  flowers,  in  clufters,  at  the 
ends  of  the  bfanchcs^  At  the  time  when  I  faw  it,  it 
had  no  leaves. 

March  18. — Marched  S  2  W,  10,05  miles,  to 
Tearee.  The  road,  in  the  beginning,  encumbered 
with  brufli-wood,  but  afterwards  clear,  and  the  coun- 
try cnltivated.  The  crop  of  wheat  aYid  bariey  was 
Dearly  ripe.  This  is  a  large  village,  with  a  fort,  on  an 
adjoining  height.  It  is  in  thediftrit^l  o(  the  Ouncha 
Rajah.  Chanderi  is  reckoned  fixteetj  cofs  from  hence, 
and  Chattcrpoor  twenty-five* 

March  19. — Makched  S  23§  W,  11,97  miles, 
to  Marounee^  a  pretty  large  village,  with  a  fort,  be- 
longing to  Ram-Chuni>,  the  Rajah  of  ChandSri,  which 
is  dillant  fourteen  cofs,  towards  the  N.  W.  The  Ra- 
jah lives  in  a  kind  of  retirement  at  OuJh,  and  has  left 
the  admiiiiftratioa  in  the  hands  of  his  fon,  who  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  road  was  good,  ex- 
cept at  palling  the  fmall  river  Jttmndry  the  banks  of 
which  are  deep,  and  its  bed  full  of  large  round  ftones. 

Alfo, 
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Alio,  towards  the  end  of  the  march,  the  ground  is 
broken  into  holes.  Tlic  country  open,  and  pretty  weli 
cultivated. 

March  20. — Marched  S  56  W,  8,07  miles  to  Sind^ 
wdhay  through  a  country  the  moll  completely  culti* 
vated  that  I  have  ever  beheld  in  Himlujian.  The 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  was  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  in  the  diftridt 
of  ChandSrl^  but  belongs  to  a  Rajpoot  chief,  who  is  in 
fome  meafure  independent  of  the  Rajah,  only  paying 
chout  to  the  Mahraitas.  Near  the  village  is  a  pretty 
large  tank,  banked  in  with  ftone.  To-day  we  crofled 
the  fmall  river  Jdmnyy  and  a  nullah.  On  the  banks  of 
this  nullah,  I  found  the  D^hcrjcry  (Jjh  Ref.  IV.  42.) 
which  I  learn  from  Do6lor  Roxburgh  is  the  Lythrum 
fruticofum  of  LiNNiEUS  *. 

March  2\. — Marched  S!21:f:W,  9,32  miles  to 
Ndrat.  Road  interfered  with  feveral  nullahs,  and 
broken  ground  :  the  country  cultivated,  but  not  lb 
well  as  ycilerday.  This  village  is  lituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  feparate  Bioidclcund  from  Mdlava. 
It  belongs  to  the  Bundtia  Rajah  of  Gur-cootah^  but 
pays  one-fourth  of  tlif  revenue  to  the  Mahratias^  who 
Lave  a  Pandit  here, .  on  the  part  of  the  Soubahdar  of 
Great  Sagur^  for  the  colledlion  of  it. 

March  22. — Marched  S  234  W,  8,35  miles,  to 
Maltown,  The  road  lies  through  a  pafs  in  the  hills, 
the  tirft  part  narrow,  fteep,  much  encumbered  with 
ftones  and  thick  jungle.  Above  the  ghaut  there  is  a 
good  road,  with  a  gentle  declivity  all  tlie  way  toMal^ 
tozvn^  and   a   mile  beyond  it,  wliere   we    encamped. 

*  The  Editors  of  Dr.  Roxburgh's  work  refer  it  to  the  genus 
Cnjlea,  with  the  trivial  name  of  tomcntoju,  which  fccms  to  have 
bctrii  applied  from  fome  milconception,  as  the  leaves,  thougb 
m^hitilb  beneath,  are  fmootb. 

This 
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This  is  a  large  village,  with  a  ftone  fort.  It  belong-^ 
to  the  fame  Rajah  as  Narat,  and  pays  chout  in  a  fimilar 
manner. 

March  23. — Marched  S  64  W,  1 1 ,92  miles,  to 
K^hemlqfdy  a  larj^e  walled  town,  and  adjoining  to  it  a* 
fort,  built  on  a  hill.  It  belongs  to  the  diftricft  of  5^- 
gitr^  which  is  diftant  about  feventeen  cofs  to  the  fouth- 
eaftward.  The  Soubahdar  of  Sagur  is  fon  toBALAJEE 
of  Calpee.  The  diflri(n:s  under  Balajee,  his  brother 
GuNGAD,HKR,  and  his  fon,  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
thirty  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  nine  arc  remitted  to 
Poona. 

March  "M. — Marched  S63^W,  10,25  miles,  to 
Rampoory  through  a  country  level  and  well  cultivated. 
The  foil  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  and  by  the  road 
lidc,  is  cracked,  forming  holes.  Many  villages  arc ' 
fecn  at  a  diftance,  on  both  fides  of  the  road.  The 
grain  was  in  great  part  got  in, 

March  25. — Marched  N  85  W,  10,62,  miles,  to 
Koorwey  and  Bonifoy  two  towns,  almoft  united,  on  the 
banks  of  the  B^liva,  They  are  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  at  the  former  is  a  large  ftone  fort.  They  are  in- 
habited bv  Pafaris,  who  fettled  here  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe.  Their  chief 
and  the  head  of  the  prefent  Bopal  family,  were  bro- 
thers, and  obtained  their  refpeclive  eflablifhments  at 
riie  fame  time.  The  prefent  Nawih  is  Hoormut 
Khan.  His  revenue  is  faid  to  be  between  one  and 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  but  it  is  fequeftered,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  to  the  Mahrattas  ;  fo  that  he  has  no- 
thing more,  for  his  expences,  than  they  choofe  to  al- 
low  him.  The  road  was  good,  the  country  well  cul- 
tivated. 

March  2C). — Marched  S  23§  W,  11,3  miles,  to 
Kinvah.  Crofled  the  Be  fa:  ah  clofe  to  yefterday's  en- 
campment. The  banks  arc  ftccp,  and  the  bed  ftony. 
The  foil  adjoining  is  a  black  mwuld ;  but,  two  miles 

and 
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and  a  half  farther  on  we  entered  on  a  clay,  the  fur- 
face  of  which  was  covered  with  reddilh  ftones,  that 
feemcd  to  contain  iron.  This  extended  for  a  little 
way  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  where  the  ground  wa^ 
high,  and  appeared  to  be  little  capable  of  cultivation  ; 
but,  at  fomc  diftance,  the  fields  which  lay  lower  were 
covered  with  grain.  This  kind  of  foil  continued  for' 
two  miles,  and  terminated  at  a  fmall  nullah,  nciir  the 
banks  of  which  is  a  plantation  of  date  trees  (Elate  Syl- 
'vejiris).  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  way,  the  Ibil 
is  the  fame  black  mould  that  we  had  feen  in  tlie  laft 
marches.  The  grain  was  in  great  part  cut  down,  and 
carrying  into  the  villages.  The  road  good,  country 
well  cultivated.  Kirwah  is  a  middle-fized  village,  in 
the  diftriA  of  KQorwey.  At  the  diftance  of  three  cofs 
to  the  fouth-eaftward  is  feen  a  remarkable  conical  hiU, 
at  tlie  foot  of  which  is  a  large  town,  named  OJipoor^ 
which  belongs  to  Sindiah.  There  w^as  formerly  a 
fort  on  the  hill,  but  tliat  has  fallen  to  ruin,  or  beeiv 
dcftroyed. 

MarchlT. — ^Marched  S  5§  W,  8,12  miles,  to 
Bafovda^  a  large  town,  belonging  to  the  dillrift  of 
BhiJ/ah,  The  road  was,  in  general,  good.  The  foil 
alternately  black  mould,  and  a  rcddiih  clay, with  ftoncs 
of  a  ferruginous  appearance.  Where  the  black  mould 
is,  the  country  is  well  cultivated  :  the  other  fcems  un- 
fuitable  to  vegetation,  and  confequently  remains  waUe. 

March  28. — Marched  S  13^  W,  14,3  miles,  to 
the  fmall  river  Guhutta^  or  cut-throat,  fo  named  froai 
murders  committed  on  its  banks  :  the  road  good  ;  foil, 
a  black  mould  :  country  v\cll  cultivated  ;  grain  almoll 
all  cut  down. 

March  29. — Marched  S  28  W,  10,53  miles,  to 
Bhil/ah.  Koad  good,  foil  as  before.  Tiie  wheat  liar- 
vcft,  which  is  the  principal  grain  of  the  Rubbe^  was  got 
in.     They  cultivate  very  little  barleJ^  In  the  Khereef 

they 
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they  have  a  good  .deal  of  rice,  alfo  Jooar  (Holctis  Sorg-^ 
hum  Linn.)  and  Moong  (Phafeolus  Mungo)  but  no 
Bajerah  (Holcus  fpiccrtusy  Celebrated  as  this  place  is 
for  tobacco,  we  could  get  none  of  a  good  quality.  The 
crop  of  the  former  year  had  been  all  exported,  and  the 
new  one  was  too  frefh  to  be  fit  for  ufe.  The  town,  or 
as  it  is  called,  fort  of  Bhilfah^  is  enclofed  with  a  ftone 
wall,  fumiflied  with  fquare  towers,  and  a  ditch.  The 
fuburbs  without  the  wall  are  not  very  extenfive,  but 
the  ftrects  are  fpacious,  and  they  contain  fome  good 
houfes.  The  town  is  fituated  nearly  on  the  fouth-  weft 
extremity  of  the  diftrift,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  that 
of  Dopdl.  To  the  eaftward  of  the  town,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  furlongs  from  the  wall,  is  a  high  rock, 
vcr)'- fleep,  on  the  top  of  which  is  ^,  JDurgahy  confe- 
crared  to  the  memory  of  a  faint,  named  Seid-jelal- 
VD-DEBN  BoKHARi.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  I  found 
a  pretty  large  tree  of  the  StercuHa  Urens  (Roxburgh's 
Imlia/i  FlmtSy  Vol.  I.  No.  24.)  here  called  Cur  her  ee. 

April  ], — Marched  S  64  W,  7.82  miles,  to 
Goofgaimgy  a  fmall  village,  in  the  territory  of  BopdL 
The  road  lies  acrofs  the  Bitivah^  the  bed  of  which  is 
rocky,  very  uneven  and  fIipper)^  The  remainder  was 
a  good  carriage  road.  The  lafl:  part  lies  between  hills, 
which  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  produc-^ 
tions.  Among  thefe,  we  found  Tindu  (DiofpyroS  Ebe- 
nurn)  Ac6r  {Alangium.  HorL  mal.  iv.  17,26.)  and  a 
fhrub  for  which  I  could  get  jio  name  at  this  place. 
In  the  Daoab  it  is  called  Binna  or  Ponga.  It  is  the 
Ulmus  miegrifolia  Roxburgh's  Indian  Plants,  Vol.  I. 
No.  78. 

Aprils. — Marched  S64  W,  7,82  miles,  to  Aviary  ^ 
a  village  in  the  Bopdl  diftridl,  fituated  between  two 
pretty  high  hills,  and  partly  built  on  the  face  of  the 
mofl:  foutherly  of  the  t^\'o.  In  the  way  licii  the  fmall 
river  Gyhora-Puchar^  fo  named  from  the  great  number 
of  large,  round,  llippery  Hones,  with  which  its  bed  is 

filled. 
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filled^  rendering  the  paffage  dangerous  for  horfes.  The 
road  to  that  river  is  through  a  jungle,  and  in  feveral 
parts  uneven  ;  the  remainder  goofi,  though  a  culti- 
vated country. 

jijyril  3. — Marched  S  51|  W^  l6,U  miles  to  Bth- 
pdL  About  four  miles  from  Amary  is  a  fleep  pafs,  up- 
liill,  for  the  fpace  of  about*  twenty  paces.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  road  is  good.  The  firft  part  of  it  is 
through  a  thick  jungle,  the  laft  through  a  cultivated 
country.  The  town  of  ^opdl  is  extenlive,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftone  wall.  On  the  outfide  is  a  large 
gunge,  with  ftreets  wide  and  flraight.  On  a  riling 
ground,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  town,  is  a  fort,  called 
Futteh  gurhy  newly  eredled,  and  not  yet  quite  finiflied. 
It  has  a  ftone  wall,  with  fquare  towers,  but  no  ditch. 
The  fpot  on  which  it  is  built  is  one  folid  rock.  To 
the  fouth-weft,  under  the  walls  of  this  fort,  is  a  very 
cxtenfive  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  an  embankment,  at 
the  confluence  of  five  ftreams,  ifliiing  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills ;  which  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre 
round  the  lake.  Its  length  is  about  fix  miles,  and 
from  it  the  town  has  the  addition  of  Tdl  to  its  name. 
Thelc  hills,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
tain a  foft  free  ftone,  and  a  reddiih  granite,  the  latter 
©f  which  feems  well  calculated  for  buildings  that  will 
Fefift  water,  aad  the  injuries  of  the  weather :  it  is  ac- 
cordingly ufed  in  the  new  embankment  which  is  naw 
building  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake.  From  this  part 
iflucs  the  fmall  river  Pataraj  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
Betwah  takes  its  rife  from  another  part  of  the  fame. 

The  town  and  territory  of  Bopdl  are  occupied  by  %. 
colony  of  Vatans^  to  whom  they  were  alligned  by 
AuRUNGZERE.  Thc  prcfeut  Nawab  Mohammed 
Hyat,  a  man  about  fixty  years  of  age,  had  from  indo- 
lence, love  of  pleafure,  want  of  capacity  or  devotion 
(for  I  have  heard  each  of  thefe  reafons  afiigned)  refigned 
the  whole  adminiftration  iiito  the  hand^  of  his  Dewaa 

( lincc 
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(fincc  dead),  who  was  born  a  Brahmen^  but  purchafcd, 
when  a  child,  by  the  Nawab,  and  educated  in  the 
Mujfulman  faith. 

The  revenue  of  Bopul  is  eftimated  at  ten  or  twelve 
lacs  of  mpecs.  It  does  not  pay  any  regular  tribute  to 
the  Mahrattas^  but  from  time  to  time  a  handfome 
prefent  is  given,  to  conciliate  their  fricndfhip.  The 
people  fecm  to  be  happy  under  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, and  tlie  Dcwan,  by  his  hofpitality,  and  the 
protc6lion  afforded  to  flrangcrs,  had  induced  the  ca- 
ravans, and  travellers  in  general,  to  take  this  road  be- 
tween the  Decan  and  Hindiijtan. 

Apr'il  7. — Marched  S  71  W,  14  mile?,  to  Vun^aJn 
a  pretty  large  village,  in  the  Bo/>^/ territory,  and  iitu- 
ated  on  the  frontier.  The  tirft  two  miles  paft  thr 
town,  to  the  edge  of  the  great  lake,  were  very  ftony  ; 
afterward^  the  road  was  good,  the  foil  rich,  and  the 
country  well  cultivated.    The  crop  now  entirely  got  in. 

Aprils, — Marched  S  78  W,  p,47  miles,  to  &- 
Inre^  a  confiderable  town,  belonging  to  the  Mahrailu 
chief  Eetux.-Row.  His  deputy,  Gopal  Row,  who 
rcfided  here,  had  the  coUeftion  of  four  pergunnahs, 
Schorey  AJhtah^  and  two  others,  amounting,  in  all^  to 
about  three  lacs  of  rupees. 

Schorg  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Jiorjtuh'Seciny  and  is  furrounded  with  a. large  grove  of 
mango  and  other  trees.  Here  is  a  confiderable  manu- 
lafture  of  IVripcd  and  chequered  n>uflins.  The  road 
was  good,  foil  a  black  mould,  but  the  cultivation 
tarti'il. 

April Q. — Marched  N 77 W,  11,19 miles, to Furher^ 

^  town  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  Mahrattu  chief 

Xaroo-Shunker.     It   is   in  the  pergunnah  oi  Shu- 

jiniulpoor^  which  is  divided  fuom  that  of  Schore  by  the 

river 
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riv^r  Pdrhutty.  The  road  good,  and  foil  a  fine  black 
mould ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waile  land  near  the 
road  fide. 

April  10— Marchbd  N  50  W,  l6,55  miles,  to 
Shujdwulpoor.  Road  good :  foil  the  fame  black  mould 
as  before.  For  the  firft  ten  miles,  very  little  cultiva- 
tion, afterwards  a  good  deal. 

Shujdwulpoor  is  a-  large  town,  fituated  on  the  north- 
cafli:  bank  of  the  river  Jamneary.  It  contains  a  fort,  or 
walled  town,  and  witliout  the  wall,  a  good  bazar,  in 
which  are  many  large,  well-built  houfes.  The  country 
is  liable  to  the  depredations  of  a  fet  of  robbers,  called 
Grajjjiahj  which  in  fomie  mcafure  accounts  for  the  in- 
ferior ftate  of  cultivation.  This  is  the  head  town  of  a 
pergunnah  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  held  in  jageer,  from 
the  Peshwa,  by  the  heirs  of  Na'roo-Siiunker. 
They  were  in  camp  with  Sindiah,  and  rented  the 
^iftrift  to  aumils,  who  were  changed  every  two  or 
three  years.  Thofe  men  coUedled  what  they  could, 
oppreffed  the  ryots  and  brought  depopulation  on  the 
country.  About  twelve  years  ago  this  diftridl  was 
imder  the  management  of  Appah-K'handey  Raw, 
and  then  it  was  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 

This  is  a  confidefable  market  for  ftriped  muflins, 
doputtahs,  &c.  Opium  is  cultivated  to  fome  extent,  and 
is  faid  to  be  of  a  good  quality. 

April  i\ — ^Marched  N  75^  W,  11,87  miles,  to 
Bei^rouTidj  a  fmall  village  in  the  diftridl  of  ShujdwuU 
poor.  Road  good  ;  foil  as  before,  country  more  cul- 
tivated than  yelterday. 

In  this  country  are  many  Muwah  trees  (Bajpa  latifolia 

RoxB.  Ind.  plants  Vol.  I.  No.  I9,  Madhuca,   Jifiat. 

Vol.  VI.  C  Rtf. 
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Ref,  vol.  I.)  They  were  now  in  flower,  and  as  the 
number'  of  feeds  in  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  uncertain^ 
which  has  caufed  fome  confufion,  I  this  day  examined 
the  gcrmina  of  twenty-one  flowers.  Thirteen  had  the 
rudiments  of  eight  feeds,  fix  of  nine,  and  two  of  fevcn. 
Tiie  ftamina  were  24,  25,  and  26,  but  I  have  fonierly 
lecn  flowers  with  only  l6. 

^pril  12. — Makched  weft  \7fiQ  miles,  to  Shah^ 
jeh  fipoor.  The  road  was  good,  the  foil  as  before, 
but  the  country  appeared  to  have  remained  long  un- 
cultivated. It  is  all  overgrown  with  brulhwoodr  among 
which  the  Plafs  (ButeafronJofa)  and  wild  date  (Elat$ 
Jylrejfris)  hold  the  principal  place* 

Shahjehanpoor  h  a  confiderable  town^  and  head  of  a 
pergunnah,  belonging  to  Sindiah.  It  lies  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  river  Sagurmuttee.  About  half  a  mile  to 
the  welh¥ard  of  the  town  is  a  conical  hill,  which  is 
confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance. 

April  13. — Marched  S  59f  W,  i6,66  miles,  to 
Turdna^  a  town  and  head  of  a  pergunnah,  belonging 
to  Aheltah  Bai.  The  firft  thirteen  miles  we  met 
with  very  bad  road,  among  rocks  and  broken  ground, 
incapable  of  cultivation.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  road 
was  good^  through  a  cultivated  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turdna^  we  found  an  avenue  of 
young  trees  of  confiderable  extent,  which  we  were  in- 
formed was  planted  by  Aheliah  Bai.  A  talte  for 
improvements  of  this  nature  is  uncommon  among  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  this  gave  me  a  favourable  tmprelTion  of 
that  princeis's  government,  which  was  confirmed  by 
fartlier  enquiry. 

April  14. — Marched  §  AR\  W^  12  miles,  to  Taj^ 
poor,  a  village  belonging  to  Sindiah.  The  road 
Itoney,  and  tlie  ground  full  of  hole^  Littk  cultivation. 

April 
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April  1 5.— Marched  S  75|  W,  10,37  miles,  to  Om^ 
Jem.  The  road  good.  This  city  called  in  San/crit,  Ujjaini^ 
zxkAAwintiy  or  Avantiy  boalh  a  high  antiquity.  A 
chapter  in  the  Poorans  is  employed  on  the  defer iption 
of  it.  It  is  confidered  as  the  firft  meridian  by  the 
Hindu  geographers  and  aftronomers,  fo  that  it&  longi^ 
tude  from  our  European  obfervatories  is  an  objeft  of 
fome  curiofity.  By  a  medium  of  eleven  obfervations 
,  of  Jupiter^s  nrft  and  fecond  fatellites  (taking  the  times 
in  the  ephemeris  as  accurate)  I  make  its  longitude  from 
Greemvich  75**  51'  E.  Its  latitude,  by  a  medium  of 
eight  obfervations  23^  U'  IS''  N. 

But  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name  is  lituated  a 
mile  to  the  fouthward  of  the  ancient  town,  which> 
about  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Vicramadittya 
was  overwhelmed,  by  one  of  thofe  violent  convulfions 
of  nature  which,  from  time  to  rime,  alter  the  furface  of 
our  globe.  The  following  narrative  of  this  event,  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  fable,  is  handed  down  by  the 
Brahmens.  A  certain  deity,  named  Gundrupsein, 
was  condemned,  for  an  offence  committed  againft  the 
god  Inder,  'to  appear  on  earth,  in  the  form  of  an  afs, 
but  on  his  entreaty,  he  was  allowed,  as  a  mitigation  of 
the  punilhment,  to  lay  alide  that  body  in  the  night, 
and  take  that  of  a  man.  His  incarnation  took  place  at 
Oujein,  during  the  reign  of  a  Rajah,  named  Sunder- 
SEiN,  and  the  afs,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  accofting 
the  Rajah  in  a  human  voice,  proclaimed  his  own  divine 
origin,  and  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Hav- 
^^gi  by  certain  prodigies,  overcome  the  fcruples  of 
the  Rajah,  he  obtained  the  object  of  his  wifhes.  All 
day,  in  the  form  of  an  afs,  he  lived  in  the  ftable,  on 
corn  and  hay ;  but  when  night  came  on  ;  laying  afide 
the  afs's  Ikin,  and  afliiming  the  form  of  a  hAndfome 
and  accomplilhed  young  prince,  he  went  into  the 
palace,  and  enjoyed,  till  morning,  the  converfation  of 
his  beauteous  bnde.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rajah  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  and  as  her  huP 
band^  the  afs,  was  deemed  incapable  of  ^Qd|)£\Tv^ 
^  Ca  ^s)f^ 
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fuchaftatein  one  of  the*  human  fpecies,  herchiflity 
became  fufpedled.  Her  father  queftioned  her  upon 
the  fubjeft,  and  to  liim  Ihe  explained  the  myftery. 
At  night  the  Rajah,  by  her  diredftions,  hid  hhnfelf  in 
a  convenient  fituation,  and  beheld  the  wonderful  me- 
tamorphofis.  He  lamented  that  Jiis  fon-in-law  ihould 
ever  reCume  the  uncouth  difguife,  and  to  prevent  it, 
fet  the  afs's  fkin  on  fire.  Gunduufsein  perceived  it, 
and  though  rejoiced  at  tlie  termination  of  his  exile, 
denounced  the  impending  refentment  oflNDER,  for 
his  difappointed  vengeance.  He  warned  his  wife  to  flee; 
for,  faid  he,  my  earthly  tenement  is  now  confuming, 
1  return  to  heaven,  and  this  citv  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  a  ftiower  of  earth.  The  princefs  fled  to  a  village 
at  fome  diftance,  where  Ihe  brought  forth  a  fon, 
named  Vicramadittya,  and  a  Ihower  of  earth 
falling  from  heaven,  buried  the  city  and  its  inhabiktantff. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  cold  earth,  and  to  have  fallen 
in  fmall  quantity  upon  the  fields  all  around,  to  the 
diltance  of  feveral  cofs,  but  to  a  great  depth  on  the 
towns. 

On  the  fpot  where  the  ancient  city  is  faid  to  have 
ftood,  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  .they  find  brick  walls  entire,  pillars  'of 
ftone,  and  pieces  of  wood,  of  an  extraordinary  hard- 
nejs.  The  bricks,  thus  dug  up,  are  ufed  for  building, 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  any 
made  in  the  prefcnt,  or  late  ages.  Utenfils  of  various 
kinds  arc  fometimes  dug  up  in  the  fame  places,  and 
ancient  coins  are  found,  cither  by  digging,  or  in  the 
channels  cut  by  the  periodical  rains ;  having  been 
waihed  away^  or  their  earthly  covering  removed  by 
the  torrents.  During  our  flay  at  Oiijein^  a  large  quantity 
of  wheat  was  found  by  a  man  in  digging  for  bricks. 
It  was,  as  might  have  been  expe6led,  almoft  entirely 
confumed,  and  in  a  ftate  refembling  cliarcoal.  The 
earth  of  which  this  mound  is  compofed,  being  foft, 
is  cut  into  ravines,  by  the  rains ;  and  in  one  of  thefe, 
frum  which  Icvcral  Hone  pillars  had  been  dug,  I  faw  . 
a  ipace,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  feven  or 
2  eight'' 
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eight  high,  compoled  of  earthen  A-eflels,  broken,  and 
clofely  compared  together.  It  was  conjedlured,  witlu 
prcat  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  a  porter's  kiln. 
Between  this  place  and  the  new  town,  is  a  hollow,  in 
which  tradition  fays,  the  river  Slpparah  formerly  ran. 
It  changed  its  courfe,  iit  the  time  the  city  was  buried^ 
and  now  runs  to  the  weftward. 

Adjoining  to  thefc  fubterraneous  ruins,  on  the 
prefent  bank  of  the  .*?/^/)//r^Ais  the  cave,  or  fubterrane- 
ous abode  of  the  Ilajah  Bhirtery.  Before  the  gate 
of  the  court  are  two  roes  of  ftone  pillars,  one  running 
from  eaft  to  weftj  tlie  other  from  Ibuth  to  north.  You 
enter  the  court  from  the  fouth-ward  ;  within  it  are  the 
entrances  of  two  caves,  or  divifions  of  the  palace.  The 
outermoft  enters  from  the  fouth  ;  and  is  funk  about 
three  feet  under  ground.  From  this  entrance  (which 
is  on  the  fide)  it  runs  ftraight  eaft,  being  a  long  gallery, 
fupported  on  ftone  pillars,  which  are  curioufly  carved,, 
with  figures  of  men  in  alto  relievo.  Thefe  figures, 
however,  are  now  much  effaced. 

The  inner  apartment  alfo  enters  from   the   fouth* 
Tliis  is  a  pretty  wide  chamber,  nearly   on  the  level  of 
tlie  ground,  the  roof  fupported   on  ftone  pillars,  over 
which  are  laid  long  ftones,  in  the  manner  of  beams. 
On  the  north  fide,  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  is  a  fmall 
window,  which  throws  a  faint  light  into  the  apartment. 
It  looks  down  upon  the  low  ground,  beneath,  the  bank, 
on  which  the  building  is  fituated.     On  the  left  hand, 
or  weft  fide  of  the  apartment,  is   a  fmall  triangular 
opening  in  the  ftone  pavement.    Through   this  you. 
defcend,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  i|ito  an  apartment 
truly  fubterraneous,  and  perfecSlly  dark.    This  is  alfo 
fupported  on  ftone  pillars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the » 
upper  one.  It  firft  runs  eaftward,  and  then  turns  fouth. 
Oft  the  left  hand  fide  are  two  chambers^  about  feven . 

C3  feet. 
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feet  by  eight.  At  the  fouthcrn  extremity  is  a  door, 
which  probably  led  into  fome  farther  apartment,  but  it  is 
ihut  up  with  earth  and  nibbifh.  The  fakeers  who  re-* 
Ude  here  fay  a  tradition  exiils,  that  one  fubterraneous 
pailage  went  from  hence  to  Benares,  and  to  Hurdwar  : 
and  they  tell  us,  that  this  door  was  ihut  up,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  by  the  government, 
bccaufe  people  fometimes  loft  themfelves  in  the 
labyrinth. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  Rajah 
Bhirtery,  the  brother  of  Vicramadittya,  Ihut 
himfelfup,  after  having  relinquiftied  the  world.  But 
there  are  various  and  difcordant  accounts  of  its  con- 
ltru6lion  and  date.  By  fome,  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
conftrudled,  initspretent  form  by  Bhirtery  himfelf. 
By  others,  thefe  inner  apartments  arc  faid  to  have 
been  the  nmhly  or  private  chambers  of  Gundrufsein, 
and  the  colonnade  before  the  gate  to  have  been  his 
public  hall  of  audience,  or  Denjcan-Ainn,  That  this 
el'caped  the  general  wreck  of  old  Oujein^  and  either 
was  not  afFecfted,  or  funk  gently  down,  fo  as  to  retain 
its  form,  though  thrown  down  under  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

Such  are  the  prefent  appearances  of  this  ancient 
city,  which  above  1800  years  ago,  was  the  feat  of 
empire,  of  arts,  and  of  learning ;  and  it  is  a  talk 
worthy  of  the  prefent  lovers  of  (cience  to  difcover  the 
means  by  vvhich  this  great  revolution  has  been  cfFeA-- 
ed.  There  are  not,  as  for  as  my  infpedlion  goes, 
any  traces  of  volcanic  fcoriae  among  the  ruins,  nor 
are  there  in  thor  neighbourhood  any  of  thofe  conical 
hills,  which  we  might  fuppofc  to  have  formerly  dif- 
charged  fire  large  enough  to  produce  this  effect.  As 
tradition  relates,  that  the  river^  on  thatoccaiion  chang- 
ed its  courfe,  an  inundation  from  it  might  be  conlider- 
ed  as  the  caufe.  And  in  faiSi  this  river,  while  we  were  at 
Oujein,  did  fwell  to  fuch  a  height,  that  great 
pait  of  the  preient  town^  though  fituated  on  a  high 
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banky   was  overflowed,   many  houfes  within  it,  and 
whole  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  Iwept  away 
by  the  torrent.     But  yet  the  fizc  of  the  ilream,  and 
the  length  of  its  courfe,  the  fource  being  only  at  the 
diftance  of  fourteen  cofs,  feem  unlike  to  furnifh  wa- 
ter enough  to   produce   fo  complete  a   revolution. 
Therefore^  we  mud  conlider  the  chang6  of  its  courfe, 
in  conformity  to  the  traditioi^    rather  as  tlie  effcift 
than  the  caule  of ^hat  event.     An  earthquake  appears 
one  of  the  moft  probable  caufes  ;  and  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is  the  entire  ftate  in  which  the  walls  are  found. 
They  are  faid  to  be  found  entire,  but  I  am  not  able 
from  infpe6tion  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
fo  entire  as  to  render  the  fuppofition  of  an  earthquake 
improbable.       The  only  remaining  caufe  which  I  can 
.  think  of,  is  loofe  earth  or  fand  blown  up  by  a  violent 
wind.     We  have  inftances  in  Europe  of  whole  parifhes 
being  buried  by  fuch  an  accident.     The  foil  of  the 
province  o(  Maldva^  being  a  black  vegetable  mould, 
is  unfavourable   to  this  fuppofition ;  but  even   this-, 
when  dry  is  very  light,  friable  earth  :  and  it  may  have 
been  greatly  meliorated  in  fo  long  a  period  of  ages.  If 
we  might  be  allowed  to  call  into  our  aid  a  tradition, 
which,  though  difguifed  in  fable  and  abfurdity,  has 
probably  a  foundation  in  &A,    it  would  be  favourable 
to  this   hypothefis.     For  none  of  the   other  caufes 
v^ould  fo  much  refemble  a  ihower  of  earth  as  this  ;  and 
land  driven  by  the  wind  would  naturally  be  accumu- 
lated to  the  greateft  height,  on  the  towns,  where  the 
buildings  would  refill  its  farther  progrefs  in  the  hori- 
zontal diredlion. 

The  prefent  city  of  Oujein  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  about  fix  miles  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  a 
ftone  wall,  with  round  towers.  Within  this  fpace,; 
there  is  fome  wafte  ground,  but  the  inhabited  part  oc- 
cupies by  far  the  greateft  portion  ;  it  is  much  crowded 
with  buildings,  and  very  populous.  The  houfes  are 
built  partly  ot  brick,  partly  of  wood.  But  even  of  the 
brick  houfes^  the  frame  is  firll  confUiiAed  of  wood« 

C4  ^^^ 
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and  the  intcrftices  filled  up  with  brick.  •  They  aife 
covered,  cither  with  Ume  terrace,  or  with  tiles.  The 
principal  bazar  is  a  fpacious  and  regular  ftreet  paved 
with  ftone.  The  houfcs  on  each  fide  are  of  two  (lories. 
The  lower,  to  which  you  mount  from  the  ftreet  by 
five  or  fix  Ueps  of  ft;one,  are  moftly  built  of  ftone, 
and  are  taken  up  with  fliops-  .The  upper,  of  brick  or 
wood,  ferve  for  the  habitations  of  the  owners. 

The  moft  remarkable  buildings  arc  four  mofques, 
credled  by  private  individuals,  and  a  great  number  of 
Hindu  temples,  of  thefe  the  moft  coiifiderable  is  a 
little  way  on  tlie  outfide  of  the  town,  at  Unk-pdt^  a 
place  held  in  great  veneration,  as  being  that  where 
Kreeshen  and  his  brother  Bulbuddek,  or  Bildeo^ 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  Here  is  a 
iVone  tank,  with  fteps  leading  down  to  the  water's  . 
edge  :  and  this  is  faid  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  But  it 
has  been  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall,  and  two  temples 
erc6led  within  theenclofure  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
by  Rung  Raw  Appah,  of  the  tribe  Pawdr.  Thefe 
temples  arc  fquare,  with  pyramidal  roofs.  That  on  the 
right,  as  you  enter  the  gate,  contains  the  images  of 
Ram,  LiTCHMUN,  and  Sita,  in  white  marble;  and 
that  on  the  left,  thofe  of  Kreeshen  and  Radha,  the 
iirft  in  black,  and  the  fecond  in  white  marble.  All 
thefe  figures  are  well  executed. 

Sixdiah's  palace  in  the  city,  which  is  yet  un- 
finilhed,  is  an  extenfive  and  lufficiently  commodious 
hoiifc,  but  without  any  claim  to  magnificence.  And 
it  is  fo  much  furrounded  with  other  buildings,  as  to 
make  very  little  appearance  on  the  outfide.  Near  it  is 
a  gate,  which  being  all  that  remains  of  a  fort  iajd  to  be  ' 
built  foon  after  the  time  of  Vicramadittya,  may  b^ 
confidered  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  ancient  Hifidn 
arcbitediure. 

Within 
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Within  the  city,  and  near  the  eaftcrn  wall,  is  a 
hill  of  a  confider^ble  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  Hindu  temple  of  Mahadeo,  and  adjoining  to  it  the 
the  tomb  o£  sLMu/iJman  faint,  named  Gog  a  Sh£HR£B. 
This  hill  is  conljpicuous  from  a  diftance,  and  a  fpcc- 
tator  on  the  top  of  it  commands  an  extenfive  profpe^l 
on  every  fide.  To  tlie  northward  he  fees,  ai  the  dif- 
tance of  four  miles,  the  rude  and  mafly  llru<5iurc  of 
Calydeh,  an  ancient  palace,  built  on  an  iiland  in  tlie 
Sipparah,  by  a  king  of  the  family  of  Golr  ♦.  There 
are  two  fquare  buildings,  each  co^^cred  with  a  hemil^  . 
pherical  cupola,  and  divided  below  into  eight  apart- 
ments, bcfides  the  fpace  in  the  centre.  I'he  com- 
munication with  the  land  is  made  by  a  fione  bridge 
over  one  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Sipparah  is 
here  divided.  Below  the  bridge  are  feveral  apartments 
conftructed  on  a  level  with  tlie  water  ;  and  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  river  is  cut  into  channels  of  various  regular 
forms,  fuch  as  fpirals,  fquares,  circles,  &c.  ito  which, 
in  the  dry  feafon  the  current  is  confined.  Turning  to 
the  weflward,  he  traces  the  winding  courfe  of  the 
Sipparahj  through  a  fertile  valley,  where  fields  of  com 
and  clumps  of  fruit  trees  interfering,  diverlify  the 
profped:,  till  his  attention  b  arrefted  by  the  fort  of 
BeirouH'gurh,  fituated  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  oppofite 
bank.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  fur* 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  contains  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  place, 
wiiofe  name  it  bears.  Still  fartiicr  up  the  flream,  and 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  the  gar- 
dens of  Abha-chitnavees  and  Rana  Khan.  On 
the  latter  no  decoration  of  art  has  been  I'pared  ;  the  for- 
mer wantons  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  nature.  Exadlly 
over  thefe,   at  the  diftance   of  half  a  mile,  from  the 

•  A  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  fabric  is  infottcd  in  the 
Oriental  Repertory,  V.  I.  p.  26l),  from  a  letter  of  Sir  W.  Malft, 
dated  at  Oujein,  IJih  yipril,  1/85.  The  autlior  t^ives  au  cxtnGt  from 
a  hidory  of  Malaga,  which  proves  the  building  to  be  the  work  of 
Sultaun  Nasir-ud-dkew-Gilgrr,  fon  of  Gu>:AS-iir-i>KEW,  who 
ofcended  the  throne  of  Malava  in  tlie  year  of  the  ILjira  905,  and 
reigned  eleven  years  and  four  months. 
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rivtr,  is  a  grove  of  trees,  on  a  riling  ground.     It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  another  faint,  named  Shah  DaVui.^ 
but  is  mcM^e  remarkable  for  having  been  the  fcene  of 
a  bloody  a Aion,  about  thirty  years  ago,  between  Sin- 
DiAH  and  one  of  his  Sirdars,  named  Ragoo,  who,  from 
having  the  .  command  of  certain  troops  of  horfe,   was 
called  Pagih.     This   officer  had  been  detached  by 
SiNDiAH,  with  a  confiderable  force,  to  levy  contri- 
butions in   Oudipare,  and  having  received  the  money, 
rcfufcd  to  account  for  it.     His  mafter  confined  his  fa- 
mily, who  had  remained  in  Oujein,  in  confcquence  of 
which,  Ragoo  marched  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  to 
attack  Sindiah,  who  was  in  Oujewy  withi  only  five  or 
fix  thoufand.     With  this  inequality  the  fight  began, 
on  the  plain  adjacent  to  Shah  I)awul*s  Durgah ;  but 
Sindiah  was  joined  by  6000  Goofams\  and  a  chance 
/hot  having  killed  Ragoo,  his  adherents  were  routed. 

The  profpeft  on  this  fide  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of 
hills,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles.  It  runs  fi-om 
N  N  E,  to  S  S  W,  and  is  feven  miles  in  length  ;  thefe 
hills  are  chiefly  compofcd  of  granite,  and  from  them 
the  ftone  employed  in  building  is  fupplied.  But  they 
arc  covered  with  vegetable  mould  to  a  fufficicnt  depth 
to  admit  of  cultivation. 

To  the  fouth-weft  is  a  wide  avenue  of  trees,  which 
terminates  u  courfc  of  two  miles,  at  a  temple  of  Ganesa, 
furnamed  Chixtamux.  It  is  vifited  by  numerous 
proceflions  at  certain  ftated  periods. 

The  fouth  wall  of  the  town  is  wafhed  by  the  Sip- 
farahy  which  makes  a  fudden  turning  at  this  place. 
This  extremity  of  the  city,  called  Jeyfwgpoorah^  con- 
tains an  obfervatory,  built  by  the  Rajah  Jeysixg  of 
Amhheer^  fince  named  from  him  Jeynagur.  He  built 
obiervatories  at  five  principal  cities,  viz.  Dehly^  Ma- 
ira^  Jeynagur^  licnares^  and  Oiije'Wy  as  he  informs  us 
in  the  preface  to  the  aftronomical  tables^  publifhed  by 

him; 
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him,    which,    in   compliment  to    the  reigning  Em* 
peror,  he  entitled  Zeej  Mahommedjkahy. 

Turning  to  the  caft,  we  are  prefcnted  with  a 
diftcrent  profpecft.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a 
level  plain,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  a  conical 
hillock  at  the  dillance  of  three  miles,  beyond  which  is 
an  extenfive  lake,  that  lies  clofe  on  the  left  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  Bofdul.  On  the  right  of  the  road  at  the 
fame  place,  is  a  Rumnah  belonging  to  Sindzah^  well 
ftocked  with  deer. 

The  Rajah  Jeysing  held  the  city  and  territory  of 
Oii/Vm  of  the  Emperor,  in  quality  of  Soubahdar;  but 
it  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattasy  and 
has  belonged  to  Sindiah's  family  for  two  generations. 
The  diftri  ft  immediately  dependent  on  the  city,  yields 
a  revenue  of  five  lacs  per  annum,  and  comprehends 
)75  villages.  The  ancient  landholders,  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  poffeffions  by  the  Mahrattasj  ftill  re* 
tain  fomc  forts,  difperfed  over  the  pro\ince ;  and  partly 
by  treaty  with  the  conmicrors,  partly  by  force,  receive 
a  proportion  of  the  rents  from  the  adjacent  villages. 
One  of  thefc  people,  who  are  called  GraJJiahy  is  Hur- 
ry Sing,  a  Rajpoot :  he  poflcfles  the  mud  fort  of 
DooUila  about  ten  miles  from  Oujein.  He  commands 
a  body  of  two  hundred  Grajpahs  ;  and  a  neighbouring 
village,  K  Aehna,  the  rent  of  which  is  2000  rupees  9, 
year,  pays  him  150,  or  7^  per  cent,  on  the  revenue. 
But  thefe  frcc-booters,  not  contented  with  the  regular' 
contribution,  exercife  the  mod  lawlefs  rapine,  fo  that 
travelling  is  unfafe ;  and  flicy  watch  the  occafion  which 
any  cafiial  confiifion  or  diftrefs  of  the  government,  or 
the  withdrawing  of  troops  for  foreign  fervicc,  occa- 
liohally  affords  them,  to  extend  their  ravages  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  or  even  within  the  w^lls. 

The  officers   of  government  are  almoft  t^e  only 
Mahratia  inhabitants  of  Oujein.    The  bulk  of  the 
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people,  both  Hindus  and  Mufulmansy  fpeak  a  dialecSl 
very  little  different  from  that  of  yigra  and  Dehly.  The 
Mtlfuhnam  form  a  very  conliderable  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  their  number  a  great  part  is  coni- 
pofed  of  particular  clafs,  here  known  by  the  name  of 
Bohrah.  They  diftinguifh  their  own  fo^l  by  the  title 
of  Ifmaeeliah^  deriving  their  origin  from  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  named  Ism  a  kel,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  age  immediately  (uccceding  that  of  Ma- 
HOMMED.  This  lingular  clafs  of  people  forms  a  very 
large  fociety,  fprcad  over  all  the  countries  of  the  Z>^- 
can^  particularly  the  large  towns.  Siirat  contains  60OO 
finulies,  and  the  number  in.  Oujein  amounts  to  150O. 
But  the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe  is  at  Burbdnpoor, 
where  their  monllah  or  higU-prieft  relides.  The  Ibciety 
carries  on  a  very  cxtenfive  and  multifarious  comii>(.TCt\ 
in  all  thofe  countries  over  which  its  members  are  clii*- 
pcrfed,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  all  their  gains  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  imullahy  whofe 
revenue  is  confequently  ample.  He  is  paramount  irx 
all  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  holds  the  keys  of  paradife  ; 
it  being  an  eftablilhed  article  ot  faith  that  no  man  can 
enter  the  regions  of  blifs  without  a  paflport  from  the 
high  pricft,  who  receives  a  handfome  gratuity  for 
every  one  he  ligns.  But  he  alfo  exercifcs  a  temporal 
jurilciitSrion  over  his  tribe,  wherever  difperfed,  and  this 
authority  is  admitted  by  the  various  governments  under 
whofe  dominion  they  refidc,  as  an  encouragement  to 
thefe  people  who  form  the  moft  induftrious  and  ufcful 
clafs  of  the  inhabitants.  A  younger  brother  of  the 
moullah  refideg  at  Oujein,  and  with  that  fame  title  cxer- 
cifes  over  the  Bohrahs  relident  there  the  authority,  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  annexed  to  the  office.  Five  mo- 
hillahs  of  the  city  are  inhabited  by  them,  and  fubje<5t 
to  his  jurifdicftion. 

On  our  arrival  at  Oujein^  we  had  plenty  of  excellent 
grapes  from  Durhdnpoor.  By  the  time  this  fupply  was 
exhauiled,  the  grapes  produced  at  Oujein  came   into 

feafon. 
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fcafon.  Thefc  are  iDferior  in  fize  and  flavour  to  the 
former  ;  but  a  lingularity  in  this  climate  is  that  the 
vine  produces  a  Tecond  crop  in  the  rainy  feaibn.  This 
however  is  acidulous,  and  much  inferior  to  the  firi^.1 
The  other  fruits  are  the  mango,  guava,  plantain,  me> 
Ion,  and  water  melon,  two  fpecies  of  Annona^  Jqtia^ 
mofa^2SiAreticulata(Sherecfah  and^/^/^A^,  fevcral  varieties  ^ 
of  the  orange  and  lime  trees ;  the  Faljah  (Grewia  afi^ 
atica)  from  which  the  natives  make  a  moft  refrelhing, 
nightly  acidulous  Iherbet;  and  as  a  rarity  in  a  lew 
gard'/ns,  the  Carica  Papaya. 

Tin:  foil  in  the  vicinity  of  Oujein,  and  indeed  over 
the  gieatelt  part  of  the  province  of  Malava,  is  a  black 
vcgciable  mould  ;  which,  in  .the  rainy  feafon,  becomes 
fo  loft,  that  travelling  is  hardly  pracSUcable ;  on  dry- 
ing,  it  cracks  in  all  diredlions,  and  the  fiflures  are  fo 
wide  and  deep  in  many  parts,  by  the  road  fide,  that  it 
is  dangerous  for  a  traveller  to  go  oft*  the  beaten  track, 
as  a  horfe  getting  his  foot  into  one  of  thefe  fiflures, 
endangers  his  own  limbs  and  the  life  of  his  rider.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  ordinary  feafons  is  io  confi- 
derable,  and  the  ground  fo  retentive  of  moifl:ure,  that 
wells  arc  hardly  ufcd  for  watering  the  fields.     Thus  a 
great  part  of  the  labour,  incident  to  cultivation  in  Hin^ 
dnjiariy  is  faved.    But  this  very  circumftance  makes  the 
fuft'ering  more  fevere,  upon  a  failure  of  the  periodical 
rains;  for  the  huibandman,  accuflomed  to  depend  oa 
the  fpontaneous  bounty  of  heaven,   and  unprovided 
with  wells  in  his  fields,  is  with  diflftculty  brought  to 
undertake  the  unul'ual  labour  of  watering,  efpecidly  as 
it  muft  be  preceded  by  that  of  digging  the  fourcc. 

Thr  harvefl:,  as  in  Hinduftan^  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  Khereef  vjiA  Rubbee  ;  the  former  being  cut 
,m  September  and  Odober^  and  the  latter  in  March  and 
'April.  The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  here,  taken  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening,  are  as  follow  :  • 
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4.  Muklay  in  HiTtduftan  BhooUah ;  Zea  Mays.  It 
was  ia  flower  the  20th  oiJuly^  and  is  gathered  in  Au-- 
fifi  Qi  September. 

2.  Congne6  Panicum  Italicum  was  in  flower  July  28th* 

3.  Oord  of  Mafi  ;  Phafeolus  Max  ;  flowers  in  July 
and  Augujiy  ripe  about  the  end  of  September. 

A.  Moong  Phulleey  Arachis  Hypogaea;  (ground-nut, 
or  pig-nut  of  the  fVeJl  Indies)  was  in  flower  in  September. 

5.  Maud  or  Mal^  Cynofurus  CoracanuSy  Lin.  EJeiifine 
Caracana  Gceriner  :  in  Hindtifiari  the  name  is  Murhua, 
in  the  Camatic  Naichenyy  and  in  Myfore  Ragy. 

6.  *  Bdjeray  is  a  fmall  round  grain,  efteemed  very 
nutritious,  but  heating,  and  foniiewhathardof  digeftioji. 
Being  very  cheap,  it  is  principally  ufed  by  the  poorer 
clafs  of  inhabitants,  and  by  the  Ai^Af  ^//^j,  who  make 
of  it  flat  cakes,  of  which  a  horfeman  can  carry  under 
his  faddle  a  fufficient  provifion  for  many  days.  It  was 
in  flower  the  13th  September ,  and  is  reaped  in  Odober. 

7.  Jooar.     Holcus  Sorghum^  Lin. 
■Andropogon  Sorghwn,  RoxB; 

The  culm  is  very  ftrong,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
feven  or  eight  feet.    The  fpike  egg-lhapcd,  nodding 

•.  Tlie  Hoicus  Spicatus  of  Likn^us.  A  defcription  and  figure 
of  it  are  given  in  the  Id  vdome  of  the  tranfaftions  of  thePADoUA 
(p.  124.)  by  Sign.  P.  Arduin.  He  obtained  the  feeds  from  Tunis, 
where  it  is  called  Drob.  The  internal  ftrudure  of  the  frudification, 
and  the  form  of  the  fpike,  agree  fo  well  with  the  Bajerd,  that  I 
have  no  heiitation  in  retcrring  them  to  the  fame  fpecies.  But  the 
fpecimeu  reprefented  by  Sign.  Arduin  is  much  more  ramified> 
with  the  cuim  and  principal  fpike  larger,  than  I  have  ever  feen. 
This  is  probably  a  variety,  produced  by  diverfity  of  foil  and  cul- 
tivation. 

or 
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or  lianging  (fometime^  ereA),  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
length,  and  about  nine  in  circumference.  Its  times 
of  flowering  and-  reaping  are  the  fame  with  the  Iaft« 

The  Hokus  cemutis,  which  is  the  third  fpecies  de- 
fcribed  by  Sign.  Arduik  (^agg.  di  Padou:)  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  this,  except  as  a  variety :  the 
ereft  or  recurved  pofition  of  the  panicle,  depending  o» 
its  fize  and  weight,  compared  with  the  ftrengthof  the 
ftalk. 

But  it  is  fiibjeA  to  another  variety,  flill  more  re- 
markable. The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  fonietimea 
bifiorous,  and  ripens  two  feeds ;  fometimes  unifiorous, 
prbducing  only  one.  I  have  found,  mixed  in  the  fame 
field,  plants  with  erecH:,  lax  panicles,  and  others  more 
compa<ft  and  nodding.  The  former  had,  moft  fre- 
quently, one-flowered  calyces,  and  the  latter  two- 
flowered.  But,  in  fome  inftances,  the  on«-flowered 
^id^two-flowered  were  found  on  the  fame  head,  and 
even  in  the  fame  btanch  of  the  panicle.  The  feeds  in 
tlie  firft  cafe  ^e  round,  in  the  fccond  hemifphcrical^ 
one  fide  of  each  being  flattened  by  their  mutual  contad. 

To  afcertain  the  matter  more  accurately,  I  fent  feeds 
of  both  kinds  to  Do<5lor  Roxburgh,  who  fowed  them 
in  the  botanical  garden,  at  a  diilance  from  on«  another. 
The  plants  came  up  with  one  and  two-flowered  calyces 
indifcriffflnately,  and  ilowers  of  both  kinds  were  even 
xnixed  in  the  fame  panicle. 

8.  Moong ;  Phqfeolns  Mango.  The  fpecific  dif- 
fidence between  this  and  the  Oord  (P.  Max)  is  very 
difficult  to  eftablilh,  yet  its  conibuKy  forbids  us  to 
coofider  them  as  mere  varieties. 

1.  The  ftalks  of  the  Oord  are  hifpid  in  a  leffcr  de^ 
grec  thaa  thofe  of  the  Moong,  ^ 

2.  The 
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2.  The  ftipxiles  of  the  former  are  more  acute  than 
thoie  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  leaves  arc  rather  more  acute. 

4.  The  legumes  Ihorter. 

5.  The  feeds  of  the  OorJ  larger,  more  comprcflcd 

and  black  ;  thofe  of  the  Moong  fmaller,  rounder 
and  green. 

This  was  ripe  about  the  end  of  OSohefy  being  about  a 
month  later  than  the  Oord. 

< 

0.  Birtee ;  a  fpecies  of  Panicum,  ufed  in  food>   was 
in  iced  Oaober  the  6th. 

R  U  B  B  E  E. 

1 .  Wheat ;   Tritlcwn. 

The  fpecies  cultivated  here  has  the  following  marks '; 
Calyces  four-flowered,  ventricofc,  fmooth,  imbricated  ; 
the  two  outward  florets  with  long  beards,  the  third 
with  hardly  any  ;  the  fourth  and  innermoft,  neuter. 
From  this  charafter  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  fhould 
be  referred  to  the  fpecies  ^Jl'ivum  or  fpeltUy  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  a  new  fpecies.  It  was  in  the  ear  at 
Oujehi^  the  30th  o{  January^  and  on  the  igth  of  Marchy 
at  the  diftance  of  lix  days  journey,  we  found  it  ripe. 

2.  Channahy  Cicer  arietinum. 

3 .  Mafoor  a  fmall  legume,  which  I  have  not  fufH- 
clcntly  examined.     (Ervum  Lens  ?) 

4.  Toor  or  Arher ;  Cyttfus  Cajan. 

It  is^  fown  foon  after  the  fetting  in  of  the  rains,  the 
feed  being  n)ixed  with  thofe  of  Jooary  Bajera,  and  other 
grain  of  the  Kberetf.  When  they  are  removed  the 
Cytijus  remains,  and  its  harvcft  is  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  wheat. 

5.  Pease; 
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5.  Pease  ;  here  called  Buttlee :  ripe  in  the'ipoU 
feafon. 

Rice  is  cultivated  only  on  a  few  detached  Ipots^ 
i^hich  lie  conveniently  for  water,  but  the  quantity  is 
fo  fmall  that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
crops.  In  a  lift  I  received  of  the  cultivated  grains,  I 
find  the  name  of  Cablee  Chartnah^  but  not  having  feea 
it,  can  give  no  account  of  it. 

Barley  is  not  cultivated ;  the  foil  is  unfavourable 
to  thig  grain,  and  befides,  the  farmers  iay,  it  would 
require  artificial  watering. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  trade  are  cotton, 
which  is  fent  in  large  quantities  to  Guzerat\  courfe 
ftained  and  printed  cloaths;  Aaly  or  the  root  of  the 
MofindaGtrtfoUa^  and  opium.  As  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring this  drug  differs,  in  fome  refpedb,  from  that 
which  is  pradtiied  in  other  parts  of  India,  I  Ihall  give 
an  account  of  it,  which  I  received  from  fome  experienc- 
ed cultivators  The  poppy  is  fown  in  December.  The 
ground  is  well  manured  with  cow-dung  and  afhes.  It 
is  ploughed  feven  times,  then  divided  into  little  fquares, 
of  two  or  two  and  a  half  cubits.  In  thefe  the  feeds  i- 
are  fown,  in  the  proportion  of  one  feer  and  a  half, 
or  two  feers*,  to  a  begah-|-.  After  eight  or  nine  day?, 
the  ground  is  watered ;  that  is,  it  is  compleiatly  over- 
flowed to  the  depth  of  a  few  fingers'  breadth,  and  this 
operation  is  repeated,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  for  feven  times.  After  cacli  time  of  watering, 
when  the  ground  is  a  little  dried,  but  Hill  foft,  it  is  ftir- 
r,ed,  with  an  iron  inflrument,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  efFedtu- 
aUy,  and  the  weeds  are  carefully  removed.  Alfo,  if 
the  plaritf  come  up  very  clofe,  they  arc  thinned,  fo  that 
the  remainder  may  be  at  the  diftance  of  four  lor  five 
fingers'  breadth  from  one  another.  The  plants  thus 
pulled  out,  when  very  young,  are  ufed  asapot-herb;  but 

*  The  feer  is  cigiity  rupees  weight,    f  One  hundred  C|)bits  fquare. 

Vol.  VI.  ,     D  \iV^^ 
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when  grown  a  little  larger,  as  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  arc  unlit  for  tliis  ufc,  from  their  intoxicating 
quality. 

The  poppy  flowers  in  February ^  and  the  opium  is 
cxtradled  in  March  ov  j^pri[\  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  time  of  fowing.  Tlie  while  kind  yields  a  larger 
quantity  of  opium  than  the  red ;  the  quality  is  the  fame 
from  both.  When  the  flowers  are  fallen  oft^*,  and  the 
capfules  aflimie  a  whitilh  colour,  it  is  tlie  rime  to  wound 
them.  This  is  done,  by  drawing  an  inftrument  with 
three  teeth,  at  the  diflance  of  about  half  a  line  frpm 
one  another,  along  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  capfule^ 
io  as  to  penetrate  tlie  Ikin.  Thefe  wounds  are  made 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  opium  gathered 
the  next  morning.  They  begin  at  day  break,  and  con- 
tinue till  one  pjiar  of  the  day  is  pafltd.  The  wounds 
on  each  capfule  are  repeated  for  three  fucceflivc  days  ; 
the  whole  capfules  in  a  flcld  are  wounded,  and  the 
opium  gathered,  in  fifteen  days.  In  a  plentiful  feafon 
and  good  ground,  they  obtain  from  fix  to  nine  feer 
of  opium  from  a  begah  of  ground :  a  fmall  crop  is  from 
two  to  four  leers. 

In  this  diftri<5V,  all  the  opium,  even  at  the  time  of 
gatliering,  is  mixed  with  oil;  and  this  they  do  not  con- 
lidcr  as  a  fraudulent  adulteration.  The  pradlice  is  a- 
vowed,  and  the  reafon  afligned  is  to  prevent  the  drug 
from  drying.  The  people  employed  in  gathering  it 
have  each  a  fmall  vcflel  containing  a  little  oil  of  lefa- 
mum,  or  of  linfeed.  The  opium  which  has  flowed 
from  the  wounded  capfules  is  fcraped  off^"  with  a  little 
iron  inftrument,  previoully  dippeci  in  oil.  A  little  oil 
is  taken  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  opium  ga- 
thered with  the  iron  infiruncnt  is  wiped  in  the  hand, 
and  kneaded  with  the  oil ;  when  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  GoUeAed  in  the  hand,  it  is  thrown  into  the  veflcl 
with  oil.  The  uhole  quantity  gathered  is,  when 
brought  homCj  kneaded  into  a  mafs,  and  thrown  into 
a  veliel  with  more  oil,  in  which  the  whole  crop  of  the 

leafoa 
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(eafon  is  coIleAed.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  oil  in  any  given  quantity  of  opium,  is  not 
determined  with  much  accuracy ;  but  they  compute 
that  the  oil  amounts  to  half  the  quantity  of  the  pure 
drug,  or  one-third  of  the  mixed  inafs. 

The  adulterations  pra6tifed  fecrctly,  and  confidered 
as  firaudulent,  are  mixing  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  ppppy ;  and  fometimes  even  aihes. 

When  cheap,  it  fells  for  fifteen  rupees;  and  when 
dear,  or  of  a  fuperiour  quality,  for  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty rupees  per  a'hiree,  a  weight  of  5  J  fccrs,  each  feer 
being  the  weight  of  eighty  rupees. 

It  is  exported  to  Guzeret,  Marwar,  &c.  The  mer- 
chants from  different  parts  of  the  country,  advance 
money  to  tlie  cultivator,  while  the  crop  is  on  the 
ground :  when  the  drug  is  ready,  they  receive  it,  and 
lettle  the  price  acording  to  the  quality  and  the  leafon. 
The  plant  is  fown  repeatedly  on  the  lame  ground  with- 
out limitation,  as  they  find  it  does  not  exhauft  the  foil. 

The  mixture  of  oil  renders  this  opium  of  a  very  in- 
feriour  quality  to  that  of  the  eaflern  provinces,  and 
particularly  renders  it  unfiit  for  making  a  tranfparent 
tindlure. 

Fine  white  cloths  are  imported  from  Chanderi  and 
Sehor^  and  from  Burhdnpoor  they  receive  turbans,  and 
fariesj  and  other  frained  goods.  From  Suraty  are  im- 
ported various  kinds  of  Europe  and  China  goods,  many 
of  which  we  purchafe  here  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we 
could  in  the  Englijh  Setdements.  Alfo  pearls,  which 
are  partly  confumed  here,  and  partly  exported  with  ad- 
vantage to  Hmdujtan.  Afa-f^eiida^  which  is  produced 
in  Smdj  and  the  provinces  b^ond  it,   comes  here 

D  2  XXilOM^ 
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throiigh  Marrvar,  and  is  exported  to  the  caftward  to 
Mirzapoor,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  diamonds  from 
Bnndelcundy  go  by  this  place  to  Surat. 

But  the  carrying  trade  between  the  pronnces  to  the 
weft  jind  the  caftward  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  to  more  advantage  at  htdoor  than  here; 
becaufe  the  duties  there  are  lower.  At  that  place  only 
four  or  five  annas  are  exacted  on  a  bullock  load,  which 
may  be  worth  three  or  four  hundred  rupees ;  whereas 
at  Oujem^  they  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods,  exported  or  imported;  fo  that  on  fuch 
articles  as  only  pafs  through  the  place,  the  duties  con- 
fume  twenty  per  cent  of  the  profit.  The  reafbn  is 
obvious.  Imloor  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the 
prudent  and  peaceable  adminiftration  of  Aheliah 
Bai,  a  princcfs,  who,  free  fix)m  ambitious  views,  had 
only  the  internal  profperity  of  her  country,  and  the 
happinefs  of  its  inhabitants,  at  heart ;  w^hereas  Sindiah^ 
led  away  by  the  dazzling  profpe^l  •f  extending  his 
conquefts  and  acquiring  great  political  influence,  main- 
tained cxpenlive  armaments,  exliautted  his  treafury, 
and  was  forced  to  abandon  liis  fubjedls  to  the  rapacity 
of  thofe  who  fupplicd  the  means  of  carrying  his 
fchcracs  into  execution. 

\Ve  remained  at  Oujsin  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  March,  and  fo  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  nearly  the  wliole  viciflitude  of  feafons.  In 
the  month  of  April  and  May,  the  winds  in  the  day 
time  were  ftrong  and  hot,  the  thcmaometer  expofed  to 
to  tfiem  being  from  ()3  to  lOt),  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
Thefe  winds^  with  little  deviation,  came  from  the  weft- 
ward.  The  heat  at  nine  in  the  evening  varied  from 
80  to  90.  But  the  mornings,  during  all  this  time  were 
temperate,  in  only  one  inltance  riling  fo  high  as  81, 
and  fometimes  being  as  low  as  6g.  From  the  1 8th  to 
the  23  of  May,  we  had  frequent  fqualls  from  N  W  and 
WNW;  once  from  NE,  attended  with  thunder,  light- 
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ning,  and  rain.  The  quantity  that  fell  during  thelc 
eight  days,  amounted  to  about  ten  inches.  Tiiis  wear 
ther,  the  inhabitants  informed  us^  was  uoufual  at  th^t 
feafon.  It.  produced  a  temporary  coolnefs ;  but  tl^ 
iky  having  cleared  up  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  air  returned  to  its  former  temperature^  or  rather 
exceeded  it,  for  the  morning  heat  now  fometimes 
mounted  as  high  as  85. 


On  the  1 1  th  of  June  the  rains  fist  iAi  and  the  quan- 
tity that  fell  during  the  feafgn  was  as  follows  : 

May  J  as  above,  about  10  inches     5  day$. 

Juue^  -  -  3,521  9 

July,  .  -  12,074        ^^ 

Auguft,  ^  -  2L,gd8       22 

Septmber^  -        -        5,65  V        9 

■  ■      ■  ■  m         m 

52,331        67 

The  rain  terminated  on  the  14th  of  September.  From 
the  middle  o  {June  to  the  middle  of  Ju/y^  the  afternoon 
heat  varied  from  107  to  86,  gradually  diminilhin^  as 
the  feafon  advanced,  and  fometimes  from  the  contmu* 
ance  of  the  rain  was  as  low  as  80.  The  morning  was 
more  uniform,  its  extremes  lying  between  87  and  77. 
The  evening,  between  go  and  75.  The  weather, 
during  this  period,  was  conftantly  cloudy,  fometimes 
hazy.  The  wind  uniformly  from  the  weftward,  vary- 
ing from  N  W  to  S  W. 

From  the  end  of  this  period,  to  the  termination  of 
the  rains,  the  afternoon  heat  was  frcxn  89  to  74.  The 
limit  between  the  two  periods  was  ihongly  marked, 
July  the  15th,  at  P.  M.  being  9 1  ;  l6th,  at  the  fame 
hour,  78.  The  morning,  from  80  to  72.  During 
this  period,  the  clouds  were  fo  heavy  and  fo  uniformly 
Spread  over  the  whole  &ce  of  the  liMrtai^  that  the  fun 

X)  3  could 
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could  feldom  dart  a  ray  through  the  gloom.  The  rain 
was  frequent  and  long  continued,  but  feldom  heavy. 
The  only  inftance  in  which  the  rain  of  one  day  amount- 
ed to  fo  much  as  three  inches,  was  in  the  fpace  between 
the  )5th  oi  Auguft,  at  7  P.  M.  and  the  1 6th,  atg^. 
The  rain,  during  this  period,  of  26§  hours,  was  incel- 
fant,  and  the  quantity  amounted  to  10,128  inches. 
It  then  abated^  but  did  not  entirely  ceafe  till  the  17th, 
at  4^  P.  M.  The  quantity  in  that  interval  was  Ofi'lQ. 
This  it  was  which  caufed  tJie  inundation  formerly  men- 
tioned. The  waters  continued  to  rife  till  the  iGth  at 
midnight,  and  then  gradually  fublided ;  but  it  was 
leveral  days  before  the  river  was  fordable  by  men  or 
horfes. 

The  winds,  during  this  period,  were  moft  fre- 
quently weft,  fometimes  N  W  or  S  W,  twice  S  S  W, 
four  times  fouth,  and  thrice  eafterly>  conunoniy  light 
breezes. 

After  the  rains  were  over,  and  the  Iky  cleared  up 
the  mid-day  and  afternoon  heat  endreafcd.  By  the 
23d  of  September^  it  was  92  ;  OSober  ift,  101,  and  till 
the  middle  of  November ^  was  feldom  under  90.  The 
morning  heat  during  that  period  gradually  dccrealed 
from  73  to  46.  The  evening  from  79  to  57-  The 
dew  towards  the  end  of  this  period  was  very  heavy. 

The  winds  for  the  firft  two  days  continued  at  weft  » 
afterwards  calm  and  light  airs  at  N  E  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. To  the  middle  of  OSlobefy  thofe  of  the  N  W 
quarter  prevailed,  of  moderate  force,  but  with  fre- 
quent calms.  To  the  end  of  the  month  the  N  E  pre- 
vailed, and  the  mornings  were  hazy.  In  Noz-ember, 
till  the  6th,  the  wefterly  was  the  reigning  wind,  after 
which,  to  the  16th,  the  NE  recovered  its  prevalence  : 
the  weather  was  lefs  hazy  than  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
preceding  month.   On  the  other  hand,  during  0£lober, 

2  there 
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there  was  not  a  cloudy  day.  To  the  8tli  of  Nf^vemher 
they  were  frequent ;  and  on  the  4th,  a  little  rain  fell ; 
after  that  to  the  1 5th  the  Iky  was  clear^  and  the  only 
two  hazy  mornings  were  in  this  period. 

At  this  time  (15th  November)  I  was  fei zed  with  a 
fever,  which  interrupted  the  meteorological  obferva- 
tions  till  the  ift  of  February.  All  that  I  know  of  the 
weather  during  that  interval  is  I^I^^t  about  the  middle 
o(  December  we  had  it  ftormy,  with  thunder  and  a 
pretty  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

From  the  ift  of  February  to  the  14th  of  il/Jyr^A, 
when  we  left  Oujeln,  the  afternoon  heat  varied  between 
tlie  extremes  of  feventy-three  to  103.  The  firft,  on 
Feb.  Qth,  with  wind  at  I^N  W;  the  fecond,  March  Vlih; 
wind  well :  iky  at  both  times  clear.  Morning  heat 
from  forty-fix  to  fixty-feven,  evening  from  fifty-live  to 
feventy-fix. 

The  wefterly  were  the  prevailing  winds  during  this 
period,  varying  between  NNWand  SSW.  In  jRtr- 
bruary^  the  cafterly  wind  was  obferVed  twice  in  the 
morning,  four  times  at  mid-day,  and  twice  in  thts 
evening.  It  did  not  occur  once  during  our  ftay  in 
March.  The  flcy  was  clear,  excepting  the  4th  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  which  was  cloudy  with  a  fhower  of  fmall  rain. 

The  foregoing  abftraA  gives  a  pretty  difiindl  ide^ 
of  the  weather  we  met  with  during  our  refidence  at  thi' 
place  ;  but  we  cannot  from  thence  form  an  efiimate  of 
the  climate.  The  quantity  of  rain,  in  particular,  was 
allowed  by  the'oldeil  inhabitants  to  be  greater  than 
they  ever  remembered  to  have  fcen.  The  country  liad 
fufiercd  three  years  of  drought,  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival, in  confequence  of  which  wheatrflour  lold  at 
ten  feers  for  a  rupee.  The  coarfer  grains  were  pro* 
portionably  dear,  which  placed  the  means  .of  fub- 
fifience  fo  iar  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  inhabit 
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tantSy  that  hundreds  were  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
tieceffity  of  telling  their  children,  to  procure  a  Icanty 
meal  for  themfelves.  But  the  deficiency  of  rain, 
though  fevcrelyfelt,  was  not  the  only  caufe  of  all  this 
diftrefs.  The  fcarcity  was  artificially  increafed,  by  the 
rapacity  of  Cablke  Mull,  the  perlbn  entrufted  by 
SiNDiAH  with  coUefting  the  revenues  of  the  diftrift. 
His  wealth  and  influence  enabled  him  to  hoard  up  large 
magazines  of  grain,  and  thereby  keep  the  price  far  be- 
yond its  natural  ftandard.  And  when  Sudasheu 
Naick,  an  eminent  banker,  whofe  difinterefted  bene- 
volence deferves  to  be  recorded  by  a  much  more  elo- 
quent pen,  attempted  to  throw  open  his  own  flores, 
and  fell  the  grain  at  a  moderate  price,  no  means  of 
ob(truftion  and  intimidation,  that  the  union  of  artifice 
with  power  could  aiford,  were  left  unemployed,  to 
make  him  defifl  from  his  purpole ;  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  the  exertions  of  his  humanity  to 
feeding  the  poor  at  his  own  houfe ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner thoufands  owed  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  to  hb 
bounty. 

The  patient  forbearance  bf  the  Hindu,  under  this 
dreadful  calamity,  has  been  noticed  by  feveral  writers. 
In  this  inftance,  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  unfeeling  avarice  of  their  rulers,  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. But,  inftead  of  breaking  open  their  granaries, 
demolifliing  their  houfes,  mal-treating  their  perfons, 
or  contumelioufly  burning  them  in  effig}',  the  ufual 
proceedings  of  an  enraged -£«ro/^rfz/  mob,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  making  a  rcprefentation  of  funeral 
rites,  and  proclaiming  that  the  Hahan  was  dead,  and 
SuDASHBU  Naick  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

Thk  abundant  rain  which  fell  this  feafon  triumphed 
over  all  oppofition.  Before  we  marched,  whcaten  flour 
had  fallen  to  twenty  feers  per  rupee.  The  greedy  mo- 
nopolifts  faw  thofe  hoards  which  the  anguifh  of  the 
famifhtd  poor  could  not  unlock^  configned  to  putre- 
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h&ioTif  ot  felling  at  conliderable  lofs,  vjliiU  the  fmtle 
of  plenty  and  content  brightened  the  face  of  the 
peaiant,   in  every  part  of  the  province, 

Fevbis,  chiefly    intermittent,    prevailed  very  ge- 
nerally, towards  the  end  of  the  rains,   and  cncreal'ed 
in  frequency  till  the  middle  of  Ncrjemher.     A  variety 
of  caufes  contributed  to  their  produftion.     The  de- 
bility, induced  by  deficient  nourilhmcnt,  predifpofed 
the  bodies  of  the  poorer  clafs  to  be  acted  on  by  every 
exciting  caufe.     The  unulual  quantify  of  rain,  and 
very   vnaiA   ftate  of  the  atmofphere,    contributed  to 
encreafethe  univerfal  relaxation ;  the  water,  colleftcd 
in  ftanding  pools,  fome  of  which  of  great  extent,  were 
clofc   to  the   city  wall,  in   drying  up,  left  a  putrid 
fomes  ;  and,  laftly,  the  great  afternoon-heat  in  Otloher 
and  November  J    followed-  by   the   cold  and    damp  of 
the  evening,  gave  irrefiftible  adlivity  to  the  preceding 
caufes,  in  conllitutions  which  had  hitherto  refifted 
their  influence.     This   it  was   which  occafioned  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  the  difeafe  among  our  lepoys 
V  and  fervants,  after  the   1  ft  of  Ot%^r,  when  w^e  left 
our  habitations  in  town,  and  wont  into  tents.     Before 
the  rains,  we  had  encamped  in   a  grove  adjoining  to 
the  garden  of  Raxa  Khan  ;  but  when   we  marched 
out,  this  ground  was  covered  with  a  crop  of  com  not 
yet  ripe ;  and  befides,  it  was   low,  and  having  been 
overflowed  to  a  confiderable  depth,  in  the  inundation, 
threatened  to  be  mifchicvous  by  its  dampnefs.     The 
place  we  fixed  on  for  an  encampment,  was  near  half 
a  mile  farther  to  the  W  N  W.     It  was  an  elevated 
fpot,    to  which   the    inundation   hod    not    reached, 
covered  on  the  S  W,  by  the  fmall   grove  of  Siiah 
Da'wul,    but  perfeftly  open  on  every    other  fide. 
The  neareft  part  of  the  hilly  ridge  was  at  the  diftance 
of '2^  miles,  the  extremities  of  the  ridge  lying  from  N 
10  W  to  S  6o  W,  or  comprehending  HO  degrees  of 
the  horizon.     To  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  the  Jeerah 
liullah  was  within  a  furlong  and  a  half  of  our   tents. 
As  it  had  fwelled  to  a  confiderable  height  during  the 
lains^  aad  was  now  gradually  drying  up,  it  was  natural 
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to  look  for  the  foiirce  of  miafma  in  putrefying  vegeta- 
ble matter  left  on  irs  banks,  But  its  bottom  and 
banks  were  a  ftiff  clay,  aflbrding  little  matter  of  this 
kind  ;  and  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  beginning  of 
Odober  to  the  middle  of  November^  were  the  N  VV^, 
W  N  W,  and  N  E,  none  of  which  could  convey  ex- 
halations from  the  nullah.  Therefore  we  are  obliged 
to  look  for  fome  other  caufe  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
and  one  amply  fufficicnt,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found 
in  the  want  of  cover,  to  prote6l  the  men  againlt  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  chilly  damps  of 
night.  They  thcmfclvcs  at  length  became  fenfiblc  of 
the  unhealthincls  of  the  Ipot,  although  they  enter- 
tained fuperflitious  notions  of  its  caufe,  afcribing  it  to 
the  indignant  manes  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtercd  in 
the  battle  fonnt-rly  defcribcd.  At  their  requeil,  fome 
tinie  in  December^  the  camp  was  removed  into  the 
grove  near  Raka Khan's  garden,  from  which  the  crop 
had,  by  this  time,  been  carried  off.  I  was  then  in- 
capable of  obferving  the  effects  of  tliis  change,  but 
have  been  informed  that  thcdifeafe  rapidly  declined  and 
foon  difappeared.  This  fadl  pleads  llrongly  in  favour 
of  an  opinion  advanced  by*Dr.  Jacksox,  that  clear 
elevated  fituations,  notwithftanding  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  arc,  from  unavoidable  expofure  to  the  morbid 
caufcs  above  enumerated,  lefs  favourable  to  health 
than  has  been  fuppofcd  ;  and  that  *^*  inflead  of  danger, 
there  is  faftey,  in  the  fhelter  of  wtxxl/'  The  quellion 
is  of  the  higheft  importance,  the  Doctor  fupports  his 
argument  with  ability,  and  the  whole  paflage  deferves 
tlie  moft  ferious  conlideration  of  thofe  who  are  en* 
trufted  with  the  choice  of  ground  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  troops. 

Thk  only  complaint  which  I  obfer\'ed  to  be  en- 
dcmial,  was  the  Dracunculus  or  Guinea  worm,  the 
liillory  of  wliich  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 

•  IVeatifc  on  tlic  Fevers  of   Jamaica,  Chap.  IV.  p.  83 — 8R* 
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defcription  in  this  place*.  It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards^ 
CuUeSrilla  or  little  ferpent,  and  leenis  to  be  the  lame 
that  is  defcribed  by  M.  Dr  la  Condamink,  and 
known  to  the  Fretuh  at  Cayemit  by  tlie  name  ot  Ver- 
vmcaqtie.  The  only  difference  between  the  defcriptions 
of  the  infect  in  thefe  dierffent  countries,  is  in  their 
length ;  thofe  of  Cayenne^  being  only  laid  to  be  feveral 
inches ;  whereas  thofe  of  Africa  and  the  Eaji  Indies  are 
known  to  amount  to  fome  ells.  And  this  diverlity  in 
the  defcription  by  different  authors,  is  probably  ratlier 
owing  to  the  accidental  circumftance  of  the  fpecimens 
that  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  each,  than  to  any  real 
variety,  or  fpecific  difference,  between  the  animals  of 
the  two  continents.  The  name  by  which  they  are 
known  at  0///>/«,  and  I  believe,  in  other  parts  ot  ///«- 
duftan  is  Ncruah. 

The  caufe  of  their  production  is  ftill  involved  in 
obfcurity.  I  have  have  met  with  three  hypothefes  to 
account  for  it.  iff.  That  it  is  caufed  by  the  malignity 
of  the  humours  depolit^d  and  fixed  in  fome  part  of  the 
cellular  texture.  This  I  was  furprized  to  fee  afligned  aa 
the  moft  probable,  by  the  authors  of  the  French  Eficy- 
clopedia ;  after  the  do<5lrine  of  equivocal  generation  had 
been  fo  compleatly  refuted,  and  univerially  abandoned. 
2dlVi  In  Dr.  Rees's  edition  of  Cham RERs*sDi6liou- 
ary,  I  ffnd  it  afcribed  to  the  Jrinking  of  fiagnant  and 
corrupt  water,  in  which  it  is  probable  the  ova  of  thefe 
Animals  lie.  3dly,  It  has  been  alledgcd  that  certain  in- 
fedts,  which  inhabit  the  air,  or  the  water,  in  thofe  coun- 

♦  Ftfjria  medmenjis  LiM.  S.  N.  cur  Gmelim. 
Gordius  mfti'incnfis  Sylt.  Nat.  ed.  xii. 
Vinta  tncdtijcffj'u  Whlscb.  Sloan. 
Dracunculas  per/arum  Ka:M ?/*!:«. 

The  laft  author  gives  a  vriy  intereflinG:  liiHory  and  defcription  of 
the  fliiim;)],  which  he  fayii  he  was  twice  able  to  extradt  at  one  opera- 
tion, entire  and  alive.  Tlirowii  into  vann  water  it  became  flaccid 
and  motionlefii :  being  taken  out,  it  \\'i\^  more  rigid  and  moved  ob- 
fciirely:  but  when  inimerfed  in  coltl  water,  it  bent  and  moved 
illclf  violently,  and  ai  if  impatient  of  the  cohi  liquid,  frequently 
railed  its  hcnd  above  the  furlace.    Aiiiosii.  cxut.  p.  524  et  ieq. 
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tries,  |nerce  the  flcin,  and  depolit  thier  ova,  which  pro^ 
duce  the  worms  in  queflion. 

WiTHOL'Tpretending  todecidc  between  tht  twofbp- 
pofitions ;  or  adiTrting  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
now  the  ova  could  prefen'e  their  vivifying  principle, 
through  the  proccfles  of  digeftion,  chilif"a<5Vion,  and  cir- 
culation, till  they  are  finally  depofited,  by  the  capillary 
arteries,  in  the  cellular  texture;  the  obfcr^-ation  that 
thefeinfedls  arc  only  found  in  the  extremities,  and  moft 
frequently  in  the  lower,  which  are  mod  expofed  to  im- 
merfion  in  liagnant  water,  pleads  flrongly  in  favour  of  the 
third  hypothelis.     The  following  fa6t  renders  it  proba- 
ble, that  the  generation  and  the  growth  of  the  womi,  after 
the  ova  have  been  depolited,  is  very  flow.     Although 
thecomplaint  was  very  frequent  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Oujein^  our  people  remained  exempt  from  it,  during 
our  refidence  there,  for  eleven  months ;   but  in   tlic 
month  of  Augvft  following  (five  months  after  we  left 
the  place)  the  difeafe  broke  out  in  many.     In  all  the 
cafes  which  fell  under  my  obfervation,  the  worm  was 
lodged  in  the  lower  extremity,  excepting  one  inftance. 
This  patient,  who  was  a  bhifhtee..  or  water-man,  had 
the  complaint  break  out  in  his  arm.     The  nature  of  his 
profeflion  expofed  his  arms,  more  than  thofe  of  other 
people,  to  the  attacks  of  the  parent  infeA:  fuppofing 
her  to  rcfide  in  the  water.* 

•  Dr.  CujsHOLM  afcribes  the  difeafe,  which  is  veiy  preralent 
among  the  negroes  in  Grenada,  to  their  drinking  the  water  of  cer« 
tatn  wells,  in  which  the  naked  e]re  diftin^uiflies  innanerable  ani- 
malcules* On  one  eihte,  where  no  other  water  can  be  had,  they 
dst  attacked  regularly  every  year^  about  the  month  of  November  ^ 
in  the  nx>nth  of  January,  the  difeafe  fpreads  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  gang;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  it  entirely  difap- 
pears,  till  the  following  Novembir*  On  other  cftates,  the  difeafe 
was  equally  firequent,  till  the  obnoxious  wells  were  filled  up,  ciderns 
ftniilt,  or  were  dug  in  places  not  fubjedt  to  the  influence  of  the  ebb 
and  flow,  of  the  tide ;  at  the  return  of  the  ufual  period  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Guinea  worm,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  This 
is  a  flrong proof  that  the  iufeft  which  produces  the  worm  refldrs  in 
the  water,  but  it  is  equally  recunciliable  to  the  fuppofition  that  the 
ova  are  depoflted  under  the  fl^in,  when  any  part  of  the  external  fur- 
ftce  is  imnerged  in  the  wdttT,  as  that  of  their  propagating  after 
being  fwillowcd  with  the  drink*    As  we  know  that  moft  infr6ts 

have 
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Ths  me&od  of  extraiftion,  pradtifed  by  the  natives 
at  Otijem  differs  in  nothing  from  that  defcribed  by. 
authors ;  except  that  in  the  opperadon  of  gently  pull- 
ing, and  rolling  it  on  a  pin,  when  they,feel  a  refiftance^ 
they  have  recourfe  to  fri<Slion,  and  compreffing  the. 
part  in  various  diredtions.  Thi$  is  not  confined  to  the 
tumour,  but  extended  over  the  limb  to  fome  dillance. 
It  is  faid  to  loofen  the  worm  from  its  adhefions  to  the 
fubcutaneous  parts^  and  thus  facilitate  its  extra&ion^ 
and  thus  facilitate  its  extraction.  In  the  American  pro- 
cefs^  the  nibbing  of  ^  the  wound  with  a  little  oil,  is 
takea^mice  of,  but  that  feems  to  be  adopted  with  a 
different  view.  The  accident  of  breaking  the  worm^ 
was  in  fome  inilances  followed,  by  violent  inflammation 
and  tedious  fuppurations,  breaking  out  fucceffively  io 
different  parts  of  the  limb  ;  but  f  did  not  hear  of  any 
inflance  of  mortification  from  this  caufe. 

March  1793. — ^The  refident  having  received  in- 
ftrui5tions  to  return  to  Hinduftan^  on  the  14th  of 
Margh  1 793,  proceeded  to  Gutteah^  a  village  under 
the  management  of  Appah  Kjhandey  Raw.  It  lies 
from  our  camp  at  Oujein  N  Tj  E,  14,79  niiles.  The 
road  was  in  general  good,  over  an  open  well-culti- 
vated country.  Only,  in  eroding  three  ridges  of  rifing 
ground,  the  number  of  flones  gave  tome  impe- 
diment ;  and  we  forded  three  nullahs,  the  banks 
of  which  being  lleep,  rendered  the  paflkge  of  carri- 
ages difficult. 

March  15. — ^Marched  N  15§  E,  i6,6  miles,  to 
Tenaurlahy  a  village  policfTed  by  a  Grajpah  zemindaTp 
who  holds  of  SixniAH,  and  pays  between  three  and 
ted  four  thoufand  rupees  annually* 

liSTe  certain  dated  feafons  for  procreation,  we  can  eaiily  account 
fiur-tbe  periodical  recurrence  of  the  difcafe ;  bat  I  ooold  not  leant 
at  Ot^m  that  it  obferves  any  fucii  regular  alternation  in  that  en** 
nntc.  Dr.  C:  obfervet,  that  the  worm  in  Grenada  is  not  confined 
to  the  extxeouties. 

CHiiHoXiM  on  ^le  xnallgnaat  ponlential  (tret,  p.  34. 

Morcli 
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March  16. — Marched  N  12  E,  10,53  miles  to 
jlger^  a  large  town,  with  a  ftonc  fort,  belonging  to 
KuNG  Row  Powa'r.  To  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
town  is  a  iine  lake.  The  road  in  general  good^  foil 
rcddifh  or  iron  coloured. 

March  17. — Marched  N  12|  E,  16,59  miles,  to 
Soq/ti^er,  a  pretty  large  town,  belonging  to  Sjndiah^ 
and  tinder  the  management  of  Appah  KyHANDEY 
Kaw,  whofe  aumil  refides  here.  The  road  lies  acroifs 
I'evcral  low  ridges  of  liills,  and  is  in  general  full  of  lit- 
tle ftones.  The  foil  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  very  lit- 
tle cultivation. 

^Tiirch  18. — Marched  N  l/f  W,  14,5  miles,  to 
Tarawa,  a  town  belonging  to  Tuckojee  Holcar, 
whofe  aumil  refides  here.  Road  good.  Soil  black  and 
fpongy,  like  the  moll  of  Malavuy  but  little  cultivated. 
'I'he  diftridl  dependent  on  this  town  yields  one  lack  of 
rupees  annually. 

March  ip. — Marched  N  20f  W,  15,91  miles  to 
Soonel.  The  road  and  foil,  on  this  day's  march,  much 
the  fame  as  yefterday.  A  good  deal  of  Joodr  ftubble 
by  the  road  lide,  and  fome  wheat,  now  ripe. 

Sooticl  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  of  a  fquare 
form,  and  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall.  Two  broad 
Ifrects  crofs  one  another,  at  right  angles,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  which  is  the  Chowk.  There  are 
rli  iny-two  villages  in  this  pergunnah,  which  is  held  as 
a  jageer  by  K,iiaxdey  Raw  Powar,  the  elder  bro- 
of  RvNG  Raw  Appah. 

March  2 1  .—Marc h e d  N  4^  E,1  6, 05 milcsto  Julmee. 
Koad  in  general  good.  Pafled  the  How  river,' and  two 
nullahs.  The  ford  of  the  firft,  being  very  ftony,  is 
diliicult.  Soil  black.  Much  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
poppy.  Julmee  is  a  pretty  large  village,  which 
was   afljgt.cd   by    the    Peshwa,     as    a    jagcer,     to 

Naroojee- 
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Narojee-Goneish,  formerly  dewan  to  the  foubahdar 
HoLCAR.  Since  the  death  of  Naroojek  it  has  been 
held  by  Holcar  himfelf.  Several  villages,  between 
Soonel  and  this  place,  belong  to  the  rajah  of  Kotah.y 

March  22. — Marched  N  5|;  W,  15,56  miles,  to 
Mticktaidra.  Road  in  general  good ;  only,  near  the 
villages  of  ^tf/i  and  Telakhairee^  it  lies  over  a  ft ra- 
tum  of  flatc,  which  is  very  flippery.  A  good  deal  of 
poppy  is  cultivated  near  thofe  villages.  A  begah,  they 
fay,  yields  about  five  feers  of  opium.  Muckundra  is 
a  fmall  village,  fituated  in  a  valley,  nearly  circulAr« 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  furrounded 
by  very  fleep  hills,  and  only  acceffible  by  an  opening 
to  the  fouth,  and  another  to  the  north;  each  of  which 
is  defended  by  a  ft  one  wall  and  a  gate.  At  thefc 
gates  are  pofted  chokeydars,  belonging  to  the  rajah 
of  Kotah.  This  is  the  only  pafs,  within  many  miles, 
through  a  ridge  of  moutains,  which  extends  to  the 
eaft  and  weft,  dividing  the  province  of  Mdlava  from  the 
diftricft  called  Harouiee,  or  coimtry  of  the  tribe  Hdra. 
The  water  here  is  got  from  a  large  bowley,  or  well 
faced  with  ftone.  It  is  faid,  by  the  natives,  to  be  of  a 
hurtful  quality  ;  and  that  fucli  as  drink  it  for  the  firft: 
time  are  liable  to  fevers.  Chundkhaireey  where  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year  is  a  large  market  for  horfes  and 
other  cattle,  is  diftant  from  this  place  fcven  cofs  to 
the  eaft  ward. 

Ma&h  23. — Marched   N  36^  W,  17  miles,  to 

Vuchpahdr.     The  pafs  through  the  hills  was  narrow 

*andftony;  the  road   afterwards  good.     Near  Puch^ 

^fahdr  pafled  over  a  bed  of  Schiftiis,  in  ftrata  inclined 

to  the  horizon.      'J^he  country  ratlier  thinly  culti* 

rated  ;  a  good  deal  of  grafs  by  the  road  fide. 

1 

March   24. — ^Marched  N  18^  W,  8,64  miles,  to 

'  jinandpoor^  a   fmall  village,  near  which  is    a   large 

faajk:^  with  a  fl:one  wall,  and  buildings  on  the  bank 

"of 
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of  If.  Road  good,  through  a  jungle  of  plafs*  and 
other  fhrubs.  Soil  of  a  reddifh  colour :  little  cultiva- 
tion. Clofe  to  Anandpoor^  Uie  road  runs  over  a  firatum 
oiSchtftus. 

March  25. — Marched  N  8^  E,  5,17  miles,  and 
encamped  in  a  tope,  among  gardens,  near  the  city 
of  Kottili.  Road  in  general  good ;  in  fome  parts  a 
ftratum  of  Schijlus.  This  city  is  of  confiderable  extent^ 
of  a[i  irregular  oblong  form,  enclofed  with  a  ftone 
wall  and  round  baltions.  It  contains  many  good  ftone 
houfcs,  befides  feveral  handfome  public  edifices.  The 
palace  of  the  rajah  is  an  elegant  ItruAure.  The  ftreets 
arc  paved  with  llonc.  It  has,  on  the  weft,  the  river 
Chumbul^  and  on  the  norlh-eaft,  a  lake,  fmooth  and 
clear  as  cryftal,  whicli,  on  two  fides  is  banked  with 
ftone,  and  has,  in  the  middle,  a  building,  called 
Jug-mundul^  which  is  confecrated  to  religious  purpofes. 
Near  the  north-eaft  f.ngle  of  the  city,  and  only  fc- 
parated  from  the  lake  by  the  breadth  of  the  road,  is 
the  Chetrce  or  maufolcum  of  one  of  the  Rajahs.  It  i^ 
a  handfome  building ;  the  area  on  which  it  ftands  is 
excavated,  fo  as  to  be  feveral  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  country ;  and  paved  with  ftone.  In  front  of 
the  building  are  placed  feveral  ftatues  of  horfes  and 
elephants  hewn  out  of  ftone. 

To  the  fourli  of  the  city,  about  three  furlongs 
beyond  the  wall,  is  a  place,  confecrated  to  the  celc- 
btiition  of  Ram's  virtory  at  Lankay  on  the  Dtif- 
Jeruh^  or  10th  of  Kocmar  Sukul  pucjh.  There  is  a 
Iquare  terrace  of  earth,  raifed  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  at  a  little  diftance  to  the  fouth,  an 
earthen  wall,  with  a  few  round  baftions.  Behind  this, 
in  a  rccuml>cnt  pofture,  is  an  enormous  ftatue  of  earth, 
which  reprefents  the  daemon  Rawoon.  On  the  day 
above  named,  all  the  principal  people  afletnble  at  this 
terrace,  on  which  Ibme  guns  are  drawn  up.  Their 
fire  is  diredted  againft  the  earthen  wall,  and  continues 
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till  that  is  breached,  and  the  image  of  Rawooii  defaced 
or  demolifhed. 

The  revenue  of  Kotah  is  thirty  lacks  ofirnpees ;  out 
of  which  is  paid,  though  not  regularly,  a  tribute  of 
two  lacks  yearly  toSixniAH,  and  as  much  to  floL- 
CAR.  The  prefent  Rajah  is  named  Ummeid  Sing. 
His  uncle,  who  was  his  immediate  predeceflbr,  was 
aflaffinated  about  twenty  or  twenty-  five  years  before^ 
by  his  Dewan  Zalim  Sing,  a  Raji>oot  of  the  tribe 
Jhala.  He  feized,  and  flill  retains  tne  adminiftration ; 
having  left  nothing  but  the  name  and  pomp  of  Rajah, 
to  the  prefent  incumbent  The  Rajah's  family  is  of  the 
tribe  Hdra. 

We  halted  here  two  days,  which  were  employed 
in  receiving  and  paying  vifits ;  and  on  the  28th  marched 
N2l-|  E,  6,^9  miles,  to  Gowmuch.  The  road  good, 
but  the  bed  of  the  Chumhul,  which  we  forded  at  Gqw- 
mticAf  was  ftoney,  -uneven  and  flippery.  This  is  a 
imall  village,  dependent  on  Patan,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  one  cofs.  Pafan  contains  fbme  confiderable 
buildings,  eredled  by  the  Rajzhs  of  BoonJee,  viz.  a 
palace,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Veeshnoo.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  pergunnah,  containing  forty-two  villages, 
and  belongs  half  to  Sindiah  and  half  to  Holcab.. 

-  March  2Q. — ^Marched  N  43  W,  9,6  miles,  to 
Teekereey  a  village  belqnging  to  Sindiah,-  dependent 
on  Patan.  Road  good.  Soil  greyifti.  A  good  deal 
of  jungle  by  the  road  fide. 


March  30. — Marciiei)  N  56 J  W,  11,2  miles,  tO 
Saondee.  Road  in   generil  good,    but  broken  ground 
jpn  both  fides  of  it.     In  fome   places  ftoney.     Litdc 
cultivation,  much  jungle. 

Vol.  VI,  E  The 
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The  town  of  Boondee  is  iituatcd  on  the  foutherly 
declivity  of  a  long  range  of  hill?,  which  runs,  nearly 
from  ealt  to  weft.  The  palace  of  the  lliyah,  a  large  and 
maliy  building  of  ftonc,  is  about  half  way  up  ;  and 
a  kind  of  ftonc  fortification  runs  to  the  top  of  the 
liill.  Thepafs,  through  the  hill,  lies  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  town,  and  is  fecured  by  a  gate,  at  each  end. 

The  Rajah,  named  Bishun  Sing,  of  the  tribe 
Ildruy  is  aged  nineteen  or  twenty.  His  family  and 
that  of  Kottihf  arc  nearly  related.  That  of  Boondee 
is  the  elder  branch,  and  was  formerly  the  chief,  Ia 
point  of  power  :  but  its  poflellions  have  been  reduced, 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Makraf/as,  and  encroachments 
of  the  Kotah  family,  to  tlie  revenue  of  fix  lacks ;  of 
which  even  a  fourth  part,  or  chout,  h  paid  to  the 
Muhrattas\  one  half  to  Sindiah,  and   the  other  half 

to  HoLCAR. 

March  31. — Marched  north,  10^28  miles,  to 
Dublma^  a  pretty  large  village  in  the  diftricft  of 
Boondee.  Road  in  general  good.  Soil  grey  and  light  r 
Very  dufty :  little  cultivation.  Much  jungle,  con- 
lifting  chiefly  or  Pahifa  (Butea  frondofa)^  Bohool 
(Mimofa  niloticajj  Cartel  or  Teantee  (a  fpccies  oi 
Clip  parts)  ^  and  Jaml  (AdcnantJiera  aculeata^  of  Dodloc 
Roxburgh,  defcribed  by  him  in  the  ^ijiatick  Re- 
fearches,  Vol.  IV,  under  the  name  of  Frofopis 
aculeaia).* 

April  1. — Marchbd  N  6()E,  \oDoogarce,  a  pretty 
large  village  belonging  to  Boondee.  It  is  nearly  fur- 
rounded  with  hills,  and  has,  to  the  welt-ward,  an 
cxtenfivc  lake.  On  the  bank,  where  it  joins  to  the 
village,  is  an  old  houfe  of  the  Rajah,  on  a  pretty  high 
liill ;  and  on  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  thatrun* 
into  the  lake,  is  a  temple  conlecratcd  to  Ma'hadeo. 
Great  j[::irt  of  tlie  road  on  tliii  day's  march  lay  over 
SchiJitiSy  the   firata,    of  which  were  nearly   vertical  > 

*  Prcfofis  fpic'igcra,    Roxa.  Ind.  Pi.  Vol.  I,  No.  C3. 
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iAd  numerous  little  peices  of  quartz  lay  fcattered  on 
the  ground. 

Ik  the  lake^  with  its  leaves  floating  (yh  the  water> 
grows  a  fpecies  of  Meryanthes,  here  called  Poorem  or 
Teeptee.  The  hills  round  the  edge  of  the  lake  are 
compofed  of  Schiftus^  difpofed  in  the  fame  vertical 
fhrata  as  that  on  the  road.  The  promontory  that  runs 
out  into  the  lake^  has  a  vein  of  qiuLrtz  running  acrofs 
it.  On  thefe  hills^  I  found  the  Hees  (Capparis  Sepia^ 
riajy  the  Hit^$a  (a  new  genus  of  the  order  De^^ 
candria  Monogynia,  which  has  been  defcribed  by 
DoAor  Roxburgh^  under  the  Hhuiu  name  Gam), 
and  the  EvohuJus  whigh  I  formerly  obferved  to 
abound  on  the  hills  of  Dhoipore,  Gudliot^  and 
Diiteak. 

• 

.  Aprils. — Marchsd  N  62|  E,  12^2  ihiles,  to 
Bahmm-gattng,  a  village  enclofed  by  a  mud  wall^ 
with  bailions.  It  belongs  to  Ahbliah  Bai.  Rofitd 
ever  the  fame  vertical  oblique  ftrata  6f  Schiftus  as 
yefterday  ;  with,  fimilar  little  pieces  ofquartfi,  fcat- 
tered on  the  furface.  Little  cultivation.  Low  forel^ 
chiefly  the  But ea-f rondo/a  by   tlie  road  fide. 

April  Z. — Marched  N  25  E,  10,8  mlies,  to 
Ooniara.  The  road  pretty  good  :  little  cultivation^ 
and  not  much  jungle  ;  but  a  dry  plain^  in  which  the 
foil  is  grey,  and  very  dufty. 

This  is  a  large  town,  furrounded  by  a  wall,  partly 
of  mud,  and  partly  of  ftone.  Within  the  ftone  enclole 
18  a  handfome  houle  of  the  Rajah.  Round  both  walls 
runs  a  ditch.  The  Raw  or  Rajah  is  of  the  tribe 
Nirooka,  and  a  feudatory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jynagur.  The 
prefent  one,  named  Bhbem  Sino,  is  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  tribute  paid  to  Jynagur  is 
35,000  rupees  to  the  Sircar,  and  5>000  to  the  olfioers 
of  government. 

E2  Al 
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As  wc  are  now  entered  on  thp-^territories  dependant 
on  Jayartagar  or  Ambhiry  fome  account  may  naturally 
be  expected  of  the  family,  ^vhich  for  a  long  fcries  of 
ages  has  held  dominion  over  them.  The  following 
particulars  reft  on  the  authority  of  Xavikr  de  Silva 
the  confidential  fervxmt  of  the  prefent  Jtajah. 


The  tribe  of  Rajputs  to  which  this  family  belongs, 
is  named  Cuchwaha,  and  is  of  the  Sntyabans^  or 
children  of  the  Sun  ;  being  defcended  from  Kama^ 
the  celebrated  Kajah  oi  Ayodhya. 


Rama  had  two  fons,  one  named  Loh,  the  other 
Cu'sH  ;  the  defcendants  of  Loh  are  named  Bud-Gu'- 
jEK,  and  the  decendants  of  Cu'sH,  Cuchwdha.  From 
Cu'sH ,  the  Jayamigar  chronologers  reckon  2 10  Kajah  s^ 
in  fucceflion,  to  Piiit,hi-Kaj,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
imifnud  of  Ambhir  in  ^umbut  1559,  or  A.  D.  1502; 
and  died  in  Stimbut  1584>  having  reigned  twenty -four 
}^ars,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days. 


PriTjHi-Raj  had  eighteen  fons. 
I.  B,ha'ramvl,  who  fucceeded  him. 
Or.  Bhi'm,  eftablifhed  the   BaJ  or  Nit-^juir. 

3.  Sa'ncaj'i  who  hnill  Sd/igamry'] 

4.  Raimul,  I    Thefc  four  left  no 

5.  Bhi'm-pa'l,  r      defcendants. 

6.  MucTAji,  J 


To  the  remaining  twelve  fons,  Prit,hi-Raj,  to 
avoid  the  contention  which  he  forfaw  was  likely  to 
happen  after  his  death;  affigned,  in  his  lifetime, 
portions  of  territory,  which  defcended  to  their  oft'- 
Ipring,  and  are  called  the  twelve  chambers,  {Cut, Art) 
of  the   houfc  oi  Cuchwdha. 

The 
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The  names  of  thefe  Ions,  of  the  families  defcended 
from  them,  of  their  diftridls  and  their  prefent  chiefs, 
together  with  the  number  of  troops  they  can  furnifh, 
are  as  follow : 


7 
S 

9 


3 
4 


S 
6 

8 


SmUof 
PBiT|ni-Ri|J. 

Ggpal  / 

his  Son  NAT,BAyS 

PvJIINMVLj 
JOGMAl,  > 

his  Son  CuNOAK,  > 
BiJABUir, 

SuLTANy 
CHAT£«B]If>/» 

fiULBIliroOiRy 

Caliahi 


I  FamxV.es  descenA' 
tdfrom  tbem. 


Kat  baxL-aty 
Pufitutiulauty 

CvHgarcuty 

SuLaii:ut, 
Cbatfrhbojovtf 

BulblMUri'iitf 


Distriff  or  Cid,bri 


Samut, 

Anciently  Bbuta- 
tuab ;  now  Bunbera, 

Aucientiy  Samituar 
now  BujpiVf, 

Anciently  ^'ibaUb, 
now  Sambbcr^y 
Canuia, 

Anciently  Btwtr, 
now  B  cru^ 
JJrauly 

\Caiiru 


iwtir. 


Eorcem 
btrse  (jf 


lO.OOO 


Pretent  Cbii/'t. 


Hawul  Indkr-Sing. 


2yOOo   T,bakur  I3ciri-Sal. 
^and  l^AiiAR-biNG. 

T^bakur  Cb  APAM-SfVO. 


2,00O 

5*000 
K,ooo 

2»000 

5,ooo 
41,000 


V  T^bahtrs  Smcj  MuLy 
/aiHi  KrRit*->SiN6. 
Tjbakur  B  hag 'Sing. 

T^bttkur  CrSL'L  SfBG. 
S  TybJtur  Huh ( IT- 
/SiNO  ui  Cbaab: 


Rvpsi-BrYHAOEBy  [His  descendants  were  settled  in  the  lillah  of  Ajmtr 

about  Hupnagar  whose  descendants  were  Futtlu- 
Sing  and  others  in  Ntrulr, 

Distrirt  Babila  Sabun,  Cut  bra 


Shamin-das, 

Pl7RTAB-S|NG, 

Ram-Sikg. 


Of  thefe  four  Son< 
no  descendants  are 
now  remaining. 


but  to  complete  the  number  of  chambers,  four  other 
tribes  have  been  adopted  in  their  room. 


Families. 

Dyhias. 

Force. 

Prefent  Chiefs. 

hpazuaf, 
tulberrputa, 
'ubararnputa, 
^umibani. 

Mahar, 
IP^dngob, 
BeidtTt 
Bjnjkabua, 

41,000 
2,000 
2,CKX) 

5,000 

Awt'w/BlTRHTAWUR  SiNG. 

TJbakur  (lUtAB-SiNo, 
Rawut  HuRY-SiNc;. 
2\bmkur  Padam-Sino. 

57.000 

But  the  whole  families  defcfciwigd  from  the  Rajahs  of  " 
Ambher^zxt  in  numbef  fifty-three  ;  of  which  the.prin- 
cip^. (bcfides  thufe'  already  cnumerJrtcd)  arc  i ' 

E  3  RoiiJWi^'^ 
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JtaJawfU^  of  which  fami- 
ly is  the  prefent  Rajah. 
They  arc  the  defcendaots 
of  the  Rajah  Man*SinOj, 
and  were  at  fir^l  diftin- 
guiilied  \>y  the  name  of 


NirUCa»        ^m       .mm       ^^ 


Hamirdek^  Mikib^M  fcc. 


30,0Q0 


20,000 


2^.000 


147,000 


The  T.balur  of  Jmf* 
bus,  with  otheri  of 
Icfs  confequence. 
Raw  Rajah  Bukhta- 
wAR-SiNO,of  Macb^ 
ri,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Uttiara^ 


The  lUcceffion  the  Rajahs  of  Ambher  from  Pri  t,* 
Hi-HAJ  to  the  prefcut  time^  is  as  follows : 

Prit,hi-Raj        •-—        —  A.  D.  150* 

Bharamui, 

Bhuowunt-da8 
Man-Sikg 

5   JuOUT-SlNG 

Maha-Sing 
j£Y  Sing  I 

Kam  Sing 

KisHJSN  Sing 

10  BisHEN  Sing 

Jey  Sing  II  furnamcd  Sbwat;  was  feated  on 
the  mufnud  in  Swnbut  1750,  the  10th  of  PhaU 
gun  Kri/hen  PHcJh ;  aii4  die4  in  Sumbut  1800, 

IsifRi  Sii^G 

Mabu  Sll^G 

Prit^hj  Sing 

15  PpETAB  Sing, 

From  Prit,hi-Raj  to  the  prcfcnt  time,  being  a  peiiod 
of  295  years^  we  have  fifteen  reigns,  giving  19*  vcara 
to  e4cb  Feigi\,      ^  we  allow  the  fume  length  to 
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each  of  the  reigns  from  Cush  the  fan  of  Rama,  to 
Prit,hi-Kaj  :  we  ihall  place  Cush  about  the  year 
^628  before  Curist« 

Next  day,  our  tents  were  fent  on,  but  flopped  at  a 
fort  named  Rampoora^  dillant  fix  miles.  Tl)ij  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  JynaguTy  and  was  by 
him  afligned  to  the  prieft  of  Mobunt  Jograj ;  but 
at  the  lettlcment  made  in  1791  with  Tuckojee 
HoLCAR,  this  fort,  with  a  territory  of  6o,(X)0  rupees, 
was  ceded  to  him.  It  ftill  remained  in  his  poflcliion, 
and  the  command  of  it  was  entrufled  to  a  Sekh^  named 
KiRPAL-siNG.  This  man,  hearing  that  we  were 
going  to  the  camp  of  Gopal  Bnow,  the  general  of 
SiNDiAii,  with  whom  Holcar  was  then  in  a 
'  ftate  of  aftual  hoftility,  arrefted  our  tents.  No  argu- 
ments could  prevail  with  him  to  releafc  them,  till  a 
letter  was  fent  to  Holcar,  who  was  encamped  at  no 
great  diftance.  He  exprefled  great  difpleafure  at  the 
condudlof  KiRPAL-SiXG,  and  difpatched  a  jrz/i(7j,  or 
meflenger,  with  orders  to  attend  our  camp,  and  give 
peremptory  orders  to  all  his  aumils,  that  none  Ihould 
prefume  to  give  us  moleftation. 

The  obfiaclc  to  our  journey  being  thus  removed, 
we  marched  on  the  eighth  of  ^/r/V,  N  47  E,  13,75 
miles,  to  Bunvdrahy  which  belongs  to  a  Tyhakur^ 
named  BiCKKRMAJEET,  of  the  family  i?^'^^t«/,  a  re- 
lation and  tributary  of  the  Rajah  of  Jynagtir.  This 
is  a  mud  fort,  with  round  baftions  and  a  ditch. 

April ^  9. — ^Marchbd   N  3gf  E,   g,3  miles,    ta 

^haug^LVurit-gurhy  a  village  iituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  having  a  fmall  fort,  or  watch-tower,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  It  is  held  by  a  Rajpoot  Tykakur^  named 
AbheySing,  and  is  dependant  on  the  diflridt  of 
Bintimhourj  or  the  new  city  Madhoo-poory  which. 
is  five  or  fix  cofs  eafiward.    Road  flony  ;    in  many 

E4  parts 
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parts  the  fame  perpendicular  and  oblique  ftrata  of 
Schiftus  as  in  fome  of  the  former  marches.  Very  little 
cultivation  near  the  road  fide,  but  a  good  deal  of  low 
jungle.  Here  I  found,  in  confiderable  quantity,  the  Jljf/- 
mofus  cinereaj  confpicuous  by  its  pink  and  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  the  fame  fpecies  that  was  found  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  Abyffinta^  under  the  nan>e  of  Ergetty" 
DimmOj  or  bloody  Ergett,  in  allufion  to  which  he 
propofes  to  call  it  Mimqfa  Sangimiea.  The  wood  is 
laid  to  be  very  flrong  and  durable. 

April  10.— Marched  N  32^  E,  10,94  miles,  to 
Kheemee^  a  pretty  large  village,  I'urrounded  with  a 
ftone  wall,  belonging  to  Soorejmul,  of  the  tribe 
Rajdwutf  whole  chief  place  of  refidence  is  at  Sowdr^ 
diftant  nine  cofs  towards  the  fouth-weft.  Road  in 
general  good,  but  very  heavy  fand  for  half  a  mile, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Bends.  No  cultivation,  except 
a  few  fields  clofe  to  the  village. 

April  II. — ^MAncHEP  N  40^  E,  0,84  miles,  to 
Maturna^  a  mud  fort,  with  a  double  wall,  round  baf- 
tions,  anda  ditch.  It  belongs  to  the  7\At/ioorBEiREE^ 
SAL  of  Jehela'ujy  which  is  laid  to  be  about  fifteen  cofs 
off.  Jynagur  is  reckoned  from  hence  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  cofs yRhilimkour  eight  cofs,  and  the  new  city  three 
cofs  farther,  in  the  fame  direftion.  Road  good :  the  firft 
part  fandy  ;  afterwards  a  blackiih  foil ;  now  in  ftubble* 

April  12. — ^Marched  N  6o  E,  18,39  miles,  to 
Amergurh^  a  fmall  village,  with  the  remains  of  a  fort,' 
now  in  ruins.  It  was  part  of  the  jagheer  of  Dowlet 
Ram  (fince  dead),  the  minifter  of  Jynagur.  Koad 
fandy,  near  the  end  much  broken  ground. 

For  the  direftion  of  future  travellers,  it  is  ncceflary 
to  remark,  that  by  the  mifinformation  of  our  guides, 
we  were  led  to  Amer^urh,  which  is  out  of  the  ftraight 

road 
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road  to  Khoajh-hdl-gurh.  By  flopping  at  Batudoh\ 
Meetiapdray  or  Mutchipoory  either  of  which  villagcfj 
Was  as  large,  ana  feemed  as  well  able  to  fupply  our 
Wants  as  ylmergtirh ,  we  (hould  have  avoided  the  broken 
ground,  Ihortened  the  whole  diftance,  and  divided 
it  more  equally. 

April  13. — Marched  N  71  E,  Smiles,  to  Khnojh^ 
MUgurh^  a  mud  fort  with  double  wall,  round  bafiions, 
and  a  ditch  ;  it  belonged  to  Dowlet  Ram,  whofe 
fecond  fon  Hir-Narrain  was  then  reliding  here  ;  it 
was  built  by  Khoosh-halee-ram,  the  elder  brother 
of  Dowlet  Ram.     Road  fandy. 

April  14. — "Marched  N  33  E,  1 1  miles,  to  Peelau^ 
dohy  a  large  village  (faid  to  contain  1000  houfcs)  be- 
longing to  Jograj  Mahu^vt.  a  cheelah  of  his  was 
living  here  in  charge  of  it.  Road  to-day  fniooth  : 
firft  part  fandy,  afterwards  a  firm  clay.  The  .corn  all 
got  in.  •  . 

Jynagur  is  reckoned  thirty  cofs  from  hence,  to  the 
weftward  2  Caronly  eight  cofs,  about  E  S  E  ;  Khoojh^ 
hdl'gurh  five  cofs,  and  Hindoun  feven  cofs. 

April  15, — Marched  N  6i  E,  17,12  miles  to 
Hiridoun^  which  has  been  a  large  city,  and  ft  ill  con- 
tains pretty  extenfive  buildings  ;  but,  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  MahratlaSy  is  now  very  thinly  inhabited. 
It  belonged  to  Dowlet  Ram,  the  fon  of  whofe  ma- 
ternal uncle  was  refiding  here.  Road  in  general  good  : 
about  half  way,  palfcd  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  wliich 
was  deep  fand.  Much  forefl,  efpecially  in  the  firft 
half  of  the  road.     Little  cultivation. 

April  16.— Marched  N  Ag  E,  9,4  miles,  to Surout 
a  large  village  furrounded  with  a  mud  wall,  and  having 
within  it  a  fquarc  mud  fort,  with  double  wall  and 
ditch.    It  belongs  to  Bijby  Sing  or  Bijey  Naut,  of 

the 
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the  tribe  SuUimut.     Road  good :  much  jungle :   little 
cultivation :  iandy  foil. 

April  17,— *M ARCHED  N  49  E,  1 1,42  miles,  to  J5/- 
Siiay  which  has  been  a  large  city,  and  included  Agra 
among  its  dependencies.  The  town  is  ftill  confidera- 
able,  and  contains  many  large  ftone  houfcs;  it  was 
formerly  the  reftdcnce  of  a  powerful  Rajah,  named 
BiJEY-PAL,  of  the  tribe  J//^ctt«,  from  whom  the  pre- 
fent  family  of  Carouly  is  dcfcended.  But  his  principal 
city  and  fort  was  on  the  top  of  tlie  adjoining  hill,  and 
the  prefent  town  was  only  a  fuburb.  The  whole 
ridge  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  large 
buildings,  amonpj  which  the  mod  remarkable  is  a  fort, 
called  Bijcy-viumiery  containing  a  high  pillar  of  ftone, 
called  Bheem-lat^  or  the  Tealee  or  oilman's  lat  or  ftafF, 
This  pillar  is  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The 
town  and  diftri<ft  now  l)elong  to  Kamjeht  Sing,  the 
Rajah  o{  Bhirtpoor.  This  prince  is. the  fon  of  the  ce-» 
lebrated  SooREj-MUL,  head  of  the  once  powerful  na- 
tion of  the  JiUs.  Having  rendered  eflential  fervice  to 
SiNDiAH,  about  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Hin- 
dujian^  he  has  been  treated  with  more  indulgence  than 
mod  of  the  native  princes,  and  his  pofleilions  are  ftill 
confiderable,  including  three  large  forts,  viz.  Deeg^ 
UhirtpooVy  and  Combhire. 

April  18. — Marched  N  68^  E,  p,62  miles,  to 
RuJaiviil^  a  village  belonging  to  the  fame  Rajah. 
Road  good,  and  the  country  in  a  good  ftate  of  culti^ 
vation. 

April li). — March kdN  62  E,  9,56  miles,  to  Karma, 
a  village  alfo  belonging  to  Bhirtpoor.  Road  good; 
country  cultivated. 

April  20.— Marched  N  66^  E,  9,59  miles,  to 
FuUehpoor-^ieri.  Koad  good  :  country  well  culti- 
vated. A  range  of  ftony  hills  for  a  good  part  of  the 
Wciy,  clofe  on  the  left.  When  we  approach  near  to 
luttchpoor,  many  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  left. 

Futtehpoor 
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FuUehpoer  is  enclofcd  with  a  high  flonc  wall,  of 
fftzt  extent,  built  by  the  Emperor  Akber.  The 
fpace  within  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  nearly 
iUIcd  with  buildings^  and  the  part  now  inhabited  is  but 
An  in  coniiderable  village.  This  fpacc  is  divided  by 
a  hilly  ridge,  of  coniiderable  elevation,  which  runs  near- 
ly from  S  W  by  W  to  NE  by  E,  and  extends  beyond 
the  encloliire,  four  or  five  miles  on  each  fide.  Thefe 
hills  are  compofed  of  a  greyifli  flone,  and  have  fup-* 
plied  the  materials  of  which  the  city  wall  is  built. 

Near  the  center  of  the  enclofure,  on  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  of  the  rock,  is  built  the  tomb  of  Shah  Se- 
LiM  Chek8tee;  by  the  efficacy  of  whofe  devotion, 
the  Emprefs  of  Akber,  after  remaining  for  feveral 
years  barren,  became  pregnant ;  and  bore  a  fon ;  who, 
in  honour  of  the  faint,  was  named  Selim;  and,  on 
mounting  the  throne  of  Hinduftaiiy  aflTumed  the  title  of 
Jkhangeer.  The  approach  to  this  maufoleum  irre- 
iiftibly  imprefles  the  mind  of  a  fpeftator  with  the  fen-* 
fations  of  fubliniity.  The  gate  a  noble  gothic  arch, 
in  a  redlangular  fcreen  of  majeftic  elevation,  ftands  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  the  fouth.  To  this  you 
afcend,  by  a  flight  of  fteps,thc  uppermoft  of  which,  be% 
ing  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  fcreen,  every 
one,  in  defcending,  is  encreafed,  by  the  breadth  of  a 
ftep.  Thus  the  whole  forms  half  the  fruftimi  of  a  py- 
ramid, the  magnitude  and  fimplicity  of  which,  com- 
pared with  the  rugged  furface  of  the  rock,  improves  the 
grandeur  of  the  profpedl.  From  the  top  of  this  g4te, 
the  view  of  the  furrounding  country  is  cxtenfive,  and 
highly  diverfified.  The  maufoleum  at  Agra^  at  the 
diltance  of  twenty-three  miles,  is  diftin(5lly  feen. 

By  tliis  gate,  you  enter  iuto  a  fquare  court,  of  440 
feet,  within  the  walls.  All  around  is  a  wide  verandah, 
containing  ranges  of  cells,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Durvciflics.  In  the  center,  is  a  fquare  building,  of 
white  marble,  the  fides  of  which  are  beautifully  cut  into 
J^ttic^-work.     The  fide  of  this,   mcafurcd  within,   is 

forty- 
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forty-fix  feet.  Tlie  verandah  is  aboutfiftecn  feet  broad, 
on  every  iide ;  and  in  the  center  is  a  fmall  chamber, 
wliich  contains  tlie  tomb ;  a  neat  farcophagus,  enclofed 
with  a  fcreen  of  latticed  marble,  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl.  The  delicacy  of  the  workmaiifliip  renders  this  an 
object:  of  exquilite  beauty. 

Immediately  to  the  weftward  of  this,  on  the  fame 
ridge,  is  an  ancient  palace  of  Akber.  It  is  a  rude 
building,  of  red  itone ;  and  of  fo  irregular  a  form,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  defcribed.  In  one  fquare  court,  the 
pai'ement  is  marked  with  fquares,  in  the  manner  of  the 
cloth  ufed  by  the  /W/^/z/x,  for  playing  the  game  called 
Tacheefs.  Here  it  is  faid  Akber  ufed  to  phiy  at  this 
game;  the  peices  being  reprel'ented  by  real  perfons. 
On  on^  fide  of  the  court  is  a  little  fquare  apartment, 
in  the  center  of  which  Hands  a  pillar;  fupporting  a  cir 
cular  chair  of  flone,  at  the  height  of  one  ftory.  The 
accefs  to  it  is,  bv  narrow  ways  of  ftone  hollowed  out, 
like  troughs,  which  extend,  from  the  four  fides  of  the 
apartment,  to  the  chair.  Here  the  Emperor  ufed  to  fit, 
and  diredl  the  moves  of  the  people  who  rcprefentcd 
the  peices,  in  the  game  above  mentioned.  Near  to 
this,  on  the  plain  below,  is  a  little  circular  io"/er,  plant- 
ed thick  on  all  fides,  and  from  top  to  boti^ui,  with  ele- 
phant's teeth  ;  and  terminated  above,  with  a  cupola, 
under  which,  it  is  laid,  the  king  ufed  to  fit,  to  view 
the  combats  of  elephants. 

Beintg  now  within  a  forced  march  of  the  conclufion 
of  our  journey,  we  marched  a  little  after  midnight 
(N  77  E,  22, 4'2  mil«*'0,  and  next  morning,  ^pril  21  y 
sfrivcd  at  the  maufolum  of  Mumtaza  Zemans  at 
j^»t^ ;   having  been  exac^.tly  fourteen  months. 

ADDENDUM  TO  THE  NOTE,  PAGE  8. 

Such  was  ilic  infoima.ioaobt'aincfl  by  the  learned  prcfident;. 
but  >[r.  (jii.CHUisT,  wliofc  liiligent  refearches  into  HinduJ^ 
!uni  phlloloi^y  have  iniiniU'  merit  (preface  the  dictionary,  p. 
xxxni,)  on  the  authority  of  Goolzaah  Ibhahkem  afcribes 
this  ill  ilo  poem  To  Mi:kk  Qum  i''K-n(;D'-DKEN  a  native  of 
DeLiL,  who  waa  ii'ilvQ  A   iL  iiyC  {A.  D.  17^1). 
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j4n  ACCOUNT  of  the  INHABITANTS  of  the 
'   POGGY  ISLANDS,  />7;/^  ^f  SUMATRA,  ~ 
By  John  Crisp,  Efq. 


AT  a  period  when  fo  many  important  voyages  of 
difcovery  have  been  recently  effedled,  and  luch 
various  new  countries  and  new  races  of  men  made 
known,  the  account  will,  probably,  appear  too  trivial,  to 
excite  attention  of  eitherthe  merchant,  the  politician,^ 
or  the  philofopher.  There  is  however,  one  cir- 
cumftance  refpe<Sling  the  inhabitants  of  the  Najfau  or 
Poggy  i{l2indSy  which  lie  oft' the  Weft  coaft  ofSuma/ra^ 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a  curious  faft  in  the  hiftory 
of  man,  and  as  fuch,  not  unworthy  of  notice.  From 
the  proximity  of  the  iflands  to  Sumatra^  which,  in  rcf- 
pedl  to  them,  may  be  confidered  as  a  continent,  we 
ihould  naturally  expect  to  find  their  inhabitants  to 
be  a  fet  of  people  originally  derived  from  the  Sumatra 
ftock,  and  look  for  fome  afiinity  in  their  language 
and  manners ;  but,  to  our  no  fmall  furprize,  we  find  a 
race  of  men^  whofe  language  is  totally  different,  and 
whofe  cuftoms  and  habits  of  life  indicate  a  very  diftinft 
origin,  and  bear  a  firiking  refemblancc  to  Ihofe  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  late  difcovered  iflands  in  the  great 
Pacifick  Ocean.  It  was  a  confiifed  idea  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  which  firft  excited  my  curiofity,  and  in- 
duced a  defire  to  make  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  people  than  hath  hitherto  been  eftefted; 
for,  wotwithftanding  the  vicinity  of  thefe  iflands  to 

an 
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ail  EngViJh  fettlement,  we,  as  yet,  had  but  a  vefy  im* 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  paft,  to  make 
a  Icttlemcnt  among  them,  and  to  introduce  tlie  culti- 
vation of  pepper,  but  this  defign  was  fruflrated,  by 
tiie  improper  condu6l  of  tlie  perlbn  to  whom  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bufinels  was  entruftcd*  The  imperfedt 
account  which  was  given  of  the  people  by  the  perfoii 
appointed  to  go  to  the  iflands  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Company,  and  another,  not  more  fatisfaftory,  by  Cap- 
tain Forest,  are  inferted  in  Mr.  Dalrymplb's  India 
Directory  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  thcfe  accounts  con- 
Itituted  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  thefe  iflands. 

The  Najfau  or  ^oggy  iflands  form  part  of  a  chain  of 
iflands  which  lie  off  the  whole  length  of  the  WeftCoaft 
of  Sumalra,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  to  thirty  leagues ; 
uic  northern  extremity  of  the  northern  Poggj^  lies  in  la- 
titude 2^  18'  S,  and  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
Ibuthcrn  ifland  in  latitude  3^  l6'  S.  The  two  are  fcpa- 
ratcd  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  paflTajje  called 
the  ftrait  of  See  Coc^upj  in  latitude  2°  40'  S.  and  lon- 
gitude about  100°  38'  Eaft  from  Greenwich. 

I  LEFT  Fort  Marlborough  the  12th  of  Augiifty  17g2, 
in  a  fmall  veliel,  and  made  the  fouthern  ^oggy  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 4th  ;  coafting  along  which  we  reach- 
ed the  flraits  of  See  Cockup,  where  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor at  one  o'clock  the  fame  day. 

These  flraits  arc  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over  :  they  make  very  fafe  riding  for 
ihips  of  any  fize,  which  lie  perfeilly  fecure  from  every 
wind,  the  water  being  literally  as  fmooth  as  in 
a  pond.  The  chief  defcdl,  as  an  harbour,  is  the 
grciit  depth  of  water,  there  being  twenty- rive  fa- 
thom dofe  ia  fliore,  and  forty- five  iatbomin  the  mid 

channeL 
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channel.     While  lying  at  anchor,  we  could  plainly  dif* 
ccrn  the  high  land  of  Sumatra.     In  the  rtraits  are  fcaf 
tered  Icveral  fmall  iflands,     each  of    which  confift* 
of  one  immenfe  rock,  and  which  probably  was  origi- 
nally connedled  with  the  main  illands.     The  face  of 
the  country  is  rough  and  irregalar,  confifting  of  high 
hills  or  mountains,  of  fudden  and  lieep  afcent ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  fuch  iflands,  in  common  with 
Sumatra,  bears  ftrong  marks  of  fome  powerful  convul- 
lion  of  nature.     The  moimtains  are  ro\  ered  with  trees 
to  their  fummits,  among  which  are  found  fpccies  of 
excellent  timber ;  the  tree  called  by  the  Malays  Bin- 
tangoor^  and  which  on  the  other  JfiJia  is  called  Pohoon 
abounds  here.     Of  this  tree  are  made  mails,    and 
fome  are  found  of  fuflicient  dimenfions  fo£  the  lower 
mall  of  a  firfl  rate  ihip  of  war.     During  my  ilay  here 
\yhich  was  about  a  mouthy  I  did  not  dilcover  a  iinglc 
plant  which  we  have  not  on  Sumatra.      The  fago  tree 
growing  in  plenty,    and  conilitutes  ihft  chief  article  of 
tood  to  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  cultirate  rice  ;  the 
cocoanut  tree  and  the  bamboo,  two  mold  ufeful  plants^ . 
are  found  here  in  great  plenty.     They  have  a  variety 
of  fruits^    common  in  thefe  climates,  fuch  as  maa-. 
goflecns,  pine-apples,  plaintains,  Buahy  Chupahj  &c. 
The  woods  in  their  prefent  Hate  are  niipt  r vious  to  man ; 
the  fpecies  of  wild  animals  which  inhabit  them  are 
but  few  ;  the  large  red  deer,  fome  hogs,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  monkey  are  to  be  found  here,    but  nei- 
ther buffaloes,  nor  goats  ;    nor  are  thefe  forefts   in- 
fefted,    like  thofe  of  Smiatra,    with    tigers  or  any 
other  beaft  of  prey.     Of  domeftic  poultry,  therr  is 
only  the  common  fowl,  which  probobly  has  been  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Sumatra :  But  pork  and  filh  con- 
flitutc  the  favourite  animal  food  of  the  natives.     P'ilh 
are  found  here  in  confidtralle  plenty  and  very  good. 
On  the  reefs  of  coral,  which  extend  from  the  Ihoie, 
and  arc  frequently  dry  at  low  water,  are  found  various 
kinds  of  fhcU  fifli,  but  I  did  not  difcover  any  which 
I  had  reafon  to  luppofe  uncommon.     The  fhell  of  a 
Urge  fpecies  of  rmutilus^  marked  like  zd^ra^  is  fre- 
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c][uently  picked  up  on  the  lliore  of  thefe  iflands,  and 
having  been  informed  that  oheof  thcle  fhells  with  its 
iifli  in  it  would  be  acceptable  at  home,  I  offered  the 
natives  their  own  terms  to  procure  me  one,  but  they 
;ill  affurcd  me  that  it  was  abfolutely  out  of  their  power 
t  J  comply  with  my  wifhes ;  that  the  Ihell  is  frequently 
driven  on  the  Ihorc,  but  always  empty  ;  that  it  comes 
from  the  fea,  and  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  rocks,  and 
ihiat  no  one  on  the  ifland  had  ever  feen  one  on  the 
illand  had  ever  feen  one  of  the  Ihells  in  tlic  ftate  I  re- 
quired. 

I  FOUND  here  fpecies  of  cockle,  the  fhell  of  which 
was  enclofed  in  the  nioft  folid  kind  of  coral  rock  ;  the 
aperture  of  the  rock  was  fufticient  to  permit  the  Ihell 
of  the  cockle  to  open  in  fome  degree,  but  two  fmall 
to  permit  removing  it  without  breaking  the  rock. 
Having  found  them  of  different  fizes,  and  it  being 
a  fpecies  of  the  Keemoo  which  grows  to  a  very  large 
fize,  it  fhould  leem  that  the  cavity  of  the  rock  en- 
crcafes  ay  the  fifh  grows  If,  according  to  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's theory,  the  animal  has  a  power  of  abforbing 
part  of  its  own  fliell,  this  power  may  perhaps  extend 
to  the  rock  which  contains  it,  and  whofe  fubftance  is 
Qf  a  fimilar  nature. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  See  Cochip  o^ 
the  northern  illand,  arc  a  few  houles  inhabited  by 
fome  Malays  from  Fort  Marl}?rough^  the  place  is  called 
l^oofigoo :  thcfe  people  reticle  here  for  the  purpofe  of 
building  large  boats,  called  Chuneahsj  the  timber  and 
planks  for  which  are  found  clofe  at  hand.  Among 
thefe  Malays  I  found  one  intelligent  man,  who  had 
refided  two  years  at  this  place,  during  which  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  natives.  I  had  alfo  brouglit  an  interpre- 
ter with  me  who  (poke  the  language  fonic  time 
at  Padangy  a  Diiich  fculemcnt  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of 
Shmairaj  where  he  had  acquired  fome  know|edge 
of  the  Malay  tongue;  by  means  of  thcfe  people 
I  was  at  no  lofs  for  communication  with  the  natives, 

and 
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a^d  had  an    opportunity   of    having  the  accounts 
confinned  by  making  ufc  of  the  diifcrenHntcrprcters. 

Th  e  name  of  Najau  has  probably  been  given  tolhefe 
iflands  by  fomc  Dttfck  navigator.  By  the  inhabitants 
themfelves  they  are  called  Poggy,  and  the  natives  are 
called  by  the  people  of  Sumairdy  Orang  Mantan^e  ; 
this  latter  is  probably  from  their  own  language^  man^ 
taoo  (ignifying  a  man. 

After  having  been  two  days  at  an  anthof,  the  na- 
tives began  to  come  down  from  their  villages  in  their 
canoes,  bringing  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  on*  invita- 
tion they  readily  came  on  board.  The  chief  of  Sge 
Cochip^  a  village  in  the  flraits,  was  axnong  them,  but 
not  diftinguifhed  from  the  refl  by  drefs,  or  dignity  of 
demeanor.  On  coming  on  board  the  veflel  they  did 
not  ihew  any  figns  of  apprehenfion  or  embarraflment, 
but  exprefled  a  Urong  degree  of  curiofity,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  examine  every  thing  minutely.  We  prefented 
them  plates  of  boiled  rice,  which  they  would  not  touch 
till  it  had  been  previoufly  tafted  by  one  of  our  own 

?jople  ;  after  which  they  eat  it  to  the  laft  grain, 
his  circumflance  leemed  to  indicate  the  u(e  of  poifon 
among  them.  They  behaved  .while  on  boara  with 
much  decorum,  and  did  not  Ihcw  the  Icaft  difpolition 
for  pilfering,  but  freely  aflccd  for  what  they  faw  and 
wilhed  to  poflcfs ;  not  exprefling  however  any  ill  will, 
when  they  met  with  a  denial.  We  made  them  pre- 
fents  of  beads,  fmall  looking  glafTes,  Bimiingkam 
japanned  ihuff  boxes,  &c.  all  which  wcle  very  ac- 
ceptable, as  was  alfo  tobacco,  of  which  they  appear 
to  be  very  fond  ;  thtf y  ufe  it  by  fmoaking.  They  ap- 
peared to  live  in  great  friendlhip  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  voluntarily  divided  among  their  cpm* 
panions  what  was  given  to  them. 

Aptbb  having  remained  feme  hours  on  boards  dur- 
Vol.  VI.  F  ing 
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ing  which  time  they  behaved  with  much  quietnefs, 
iliey  returned  to  their  villa'^^e  ;  and  after  this  we  were 
daily  vilited  by  many  of  their  canoes,  bringing  fruit, 
a  few  fowls,  &c.  Several  canoes  came  alonglide  the 
vellel  with  only  the  women  in  them ;  they  at  firft  cx- 
prcllcd  fome  apprchenlion  at  con)ing  on  board  ;  but 
tlicir  men  far  from  flicvvin^  ;iny  difapprobation,  rather 
encouraged  them  to  come  into  tJic  veflcl,  andieveral 
ventured  up  the  lide.  When  in  their  canoes,  the 
wDiDen  ufe  a  teujporary  drels  to  Ihield  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun  ;  it  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  plan- 
tiin  tree,  of  which  they  form  a  fort  of  conical  cap> 
and  there  is  aUo  a  broad-piece  of  the  leaf  faften- 
cil  round  their  body,,  over  their  breafts,  and  another 
piece  round  their  waift.  Tliis  leaf  readily  fplits, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  coarfe  fringe.  When 
in  their  \illat;cs,  the  women,  like  the  men,  wear 
i^nly  a  fmall  j)iece  of  eloth  round  their  mid- 
dle. Among  them  we  obferved  fomc  of  a  very 
pleafant  countenance,  with  fine  cxpreflive  eyes. 
Mr.  Bkst,  a  military  gentleman  of  the  eftablifii- 
nicnt,  with  whofc  company  I  was  favored  on  this  trip^ 
went  up  to  one  of  their  villages,  ^ittcnded  only  by 
ti  c  Malijv  interpreter  and  a  ^htlax  fervant.  He  was 
received  with  gn*at  cordiality  and  civility,  and  fVaid 
two  nights  at  their  village.  Many  of  the  people  had 
never  before  lecn  an  European^  and  with  much  curio- 
lity  examined  his  drefs,  particularly  his  Ihoes. 

During  a  ftay  of  about  a  month  among  them  I  col- 
Jccfed  the  following  particulars,  refpcc^ing  their  man- 
•jiL-r-i  and  cuftoms,  the  truth  of  which  I  was  careful  to 
iiave  eonfiru^ed,  by  making  my  encjuires  of  different 
p;:r{bns.  and  by  tlie  means  of  different  interpreters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pog^y  iflands  are  but  few  ; 
tl^ey  are  divided  into  fmall  tribes,  each  trihe  occupy- 
ing^ a  fmall  river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the 
northern  Poggy  are  feven  villages,  of  which  Cockup 
is  the  chief ;  on  the  fouthern  Poggy  are  five.  The 
whole  number  of  people  on  the  tv;o  ifiands  amoulits, 
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by  the  belt  accounts  I  could  procure,    only  to  1400  ; 
the  inland  parts  of  the  iflands  are  uninhabited.    Porah 
or  Fortune  ifland  is  inhabited  by  the  fame  race  of  peo- 
ple, and  is  faid  to  .contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
two  Poggys.     When  we  confider  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate,  the  eafe  with  which  the  inhabitants  procure 
wholefome  nutritive  food,   and  the  little  reftraint  laid 
on  the  communication  between  the  fexcs,  this  paucity 
of   inhabitants    fcems    to    indicate  that  the    period 
when  their  refidence  inthefe  iflands  commenced,  can- 
not be  very  remote.       Their  houfes  are  built  of  bam- 
boos and  raifed  on  pofls  ;    the  under  part  is  occupied 
by  poultry  and  hogs,  and,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  much 
filth  is  colleifted  there.     The  whole   of  their  clothing 
confifts  of  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  worn  round  the  waift,  and  brought  acrofs  be- 
tween the  thighs ;  they  wear  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments about  the  neck,   of  which  a  fmall  green  bead  is 
the  moft  efteemed  :  though  cocoa-nut  trees  are  in  fuch 
plenty,  they  have  not  the  ufe  of  oil ;  and  their  hair, 
which  is  black,  and  might  grow  long  and  graceful,  is, 
for  want  of  it,  and  the  ufe  of  combs,  in  general  mat- 
ted and  plentifully  fupplied  with  vermin,   which  they 
pick  out  and  eat  ;  a  filthy  cuftom,  but  very  common 
among  favage  people.     I'hey  have  a  method  of  filing 
or  grinding  their  teeth  to  a  point,  which  is  alfo  in  ufe 
on  Stmiaira* 

Their  (lature  feldom  exceeds  five  feet  and  a  half, 
and  many  among  them  fall  Ihort  of  this :  fome  of  them 
are  extremely  well  made,  with  fine  turned  limbs  and 
cxprefi[ive  countenances  :  their  colour  is  like  that  of 
the  Malaysy  a  light  brown  or  copper  colour.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  tattooing  or  imprinting  figures  on  the  fkin  is 
general  among  them,  of  which  I  Ihall  fay  more  prc- 
fcntly. 

The  principal  article  of  their  food  is  fago,  which 
is  found  in  plenty  on  thefe  iflands.  The  tree,  when 
ripe,is  cut  down,  and  the  pith  which  forms  the  fago, 

F  2  taken 
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taken  out,  and  the  mealy  part  feparated  from  the  fi- 
brous, by  maceration  and  treading  it  in  a  large  trough 
continually  fupplied  with  frclh  water  :  the  meal  fub- 
lides  and  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  a  kind  of  rulh  ;  and 
in  this  ftate  it  may  be  preferved  for  a  coniiderable  time. 
When  thev  take  it  from  their  ftore  for  immediate  ufc, 
fome  farther  preparation  of  waflimg  is  neceilary ;  but 
they  do  not  granulate  it.  One  tree  will  fometimes  yield 
t\M)  hundred  pounds  of  fa^o  :  when  they  cook  it,  it  is 
put  into  the  hollow  joints  ot  a  thin  bamboo,  aodroaftcd 
over  the  (ire, 

Bksidbs  this  article,  they  have  a  variety  of  nourifh- 
ing  plants,  fuch  as  the  yam,  the  fwect  potatoe,  the 
plaintain,  &c.  Their  animal  food  confilla  of  fowls, 
hogs  and  filh ;  fhell  fifli  they  eat  raw.  The  ufe  of 
betel,  fo  common  in  the  Eaft,  is  vmknown  to  them, 
and  I  obfer\*ed  in  inany  marks  of  the  fcurvy  in  their 
mouths. 

Their  arms  confift  of  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  bovir 
is  made  of  the  Neehong  tree,,  a  fpecies  of  palm,  which, 
when  of  a  pro;)cr  age,  is  very  ftropig  and  clalric  ;  the 
ftrings  are  formed  ot  the  entrails  of  fome  animal ;  the 
arrow  is  made  of  a  fniall  bamboo  or  other  light  wood^ 
headed  with  brafs,  or  with  another  piece  of  wood  tixed 
to  the  end  of  the  fhaft  and  cut  to  a  point:  thefe  ar- 
rows, we  were  told,  are  fometimes  poiloncd.  Though 
Itrangers  to  the  ufe  of  feathers  to  fready  the  fl^bt  o£ 
the  arrow,  they  neverthelcfs  difcharge  it  from  the  bow 
with  much  ftrength  and  Ikill.  With  a  mongrel  breed 
of  fl.;gs,  probably  procured  originally  from  Sumatray 
:.hey  ijufe  the  deer  in  the  woods,  wiiicli  they  fometimes 
kill  with  their  anvjws ;  they  alio  kill  monkeys  by  the 
fame  means,  and  eat  their  flcfh.  We  obferved  aj^ong 
1  iiem  a  few  who  were  in  polieflion  of  creejcs  or  Malay 
dacLtrs. 


Their  knowledge  of  metafls    is  entirely  derived 
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from  their  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sw- 
matra.  They  are  ftill  ftrangcrs  to  the  ufe  of  coin  of 
any  kind,  and  a  metal  coat  button  would  be  of  equal 
value  in  their  efteem  with  a  piece  of  gold  or  filver  coin, 
either  of  which  would  immediately  be  hung  about  the 
neck  as  an  ornament.  A  fort  of  iron  hatchet  or  hand- 
bill, called /^r^;7ij-,  is  in  much  efteem  with  them,  and 
fervesas  a  Itandard  for  the  value  of  various  commodi- 
ties, fuch  as  cocoa  nuts,  coolit  coys,  poultry,  &c. 

We  were  informed  that  the  different  tribes  of  Orang 
MaNfawee  vfho  inhabit  the  Pc^^^.  iflands  never  war  with 
each  other ;  to  which  accoimt  we  could  readily  give 
credit  from  the  mildnefs  of  their  difpolition.  Indeed 
the  friendly  footing  upon  which  they  appeared  to  live 
one  with  another  was  a  circumftance  too  ftriking  to 
efcape  our  notice  ;  during  our  whole  ftay  with  them^ 
and  while  diftributing  various  prefents  among  them, 
we  never  heard  a  fingle  difpute,  nor  obferved  one  angry 
gefturc.  They  however  informed  us  that  a  feud  has 
long  fub'fiftcd  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pog^ 
iflands,  and  thofe  of  fome  ifland  to  the  northward, 
whom  they  called  Sybec.  Again  ft  thefe  people  they 
fometimes  undertake  expeditions  in  their  war  canoes  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  engaged  in  any  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  lately.  Mr.  Best  mcafured 
one  of  thefe  war  canoes,  which  \vas  preferved  with  great 
care  under  a  Ihed  ;  the  floor  of  it  was  twenty- tive  feet 
in  length,  the  prow  proje  Acd  twenty-two  feet,  and  the 
ftcm  eighteen,  making  the  whole  length  lixty-tive  feet ;  , 
the  greateft  breadth  was  five  feet,  and  the  depth  three 
feet  eight  inches.  For  navigating  in  their  rivers  and 
the  ftraights  of  See  Cockup^  where  the  fea  is  as  fmooth 
as  glafs,  they  ufe  a  fmall  canoe  made  from  a  lingle 
tree,  conftrudted  with  great  neatnefs,  and  the  women 
and  young  children  are  extremely  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
the  paddle. 

The  religion  of  this  people,  if  it'  can  be  (aid  that 
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they  have  any,  may  truly  be  called  the  religion  of  na- 
ture. A  belief  of  the  exiftcnce  of  fome  powers  more 
than  hupian  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  among  the  moft 
uncultivated  of  mankind,  from  the  obfervations  of  va- 
rious ftriking  natural  phoenomena,  fuch  as  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  thunder  and  light- 
ning; earthquakes,  &c.  &c.  nor  will  there  ever  be 
wancing  among  them  fome  offupcrior  talents  and  cun- 
ning who  will  acquire  an  influence  over  weak  minds, 
by  afruniing  to  themfelves  an  intereft  with,  or  a  power 
of  controuling  thofe  fuper-human  agents  ;  and  fuch 
notions  conftitute  the  ^ligion  of  the  inhabitants  of  thd 
Pc^gys.  Sometimes  a  fowl  and  fomct  mes  a  hog  is  fa^ 
erificed  to  avert  ficknefs  ;  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  power,  or  to  render  it  propitious  to  lomc  pro- 
jedled  enrerprize  :  and  Mr.  Best  was  informed  that 
omens  of  good  or  ill  fortune  were  drawn  from  certain 
appearances  in  the  entrails  of  the  vic^Hm.  But  they 
have  no  form  of  religious  worlliip,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  have  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  a  future  itate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments.     They  do  not  prac^Ufc  circumcifion. 

Tub  mode  ofdifpofing  of  their  dca.l  bears  a  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  (Jtahtita)is.  Very  fliorlly  after 
c^eath  the  corpfe  is  c::rried  to  n  ccrtnia  place  appropri- 
ated tor  the  purpofe,  wlierc  it  is  dejxiiitcd  on  a  lort  of 
fta2;e,  called  in  their  language  Uafi  Jk'i ;  it  is  drclfed 
\Aith  a  few  beads  or  fuch  orn:uiicnts  ns  the  pcrlbn  was 
accultomed  to  wear  in  his  life  time,  and  after  frrewmg 
a  few  leaves  over  it,  tlie  altend^vnts  leave  the  ground, 
and  proceed  to  the  plantation  of  tl;c  deccafed,  where 
they  fell  a  few  trees  of  his  planting,  and  return  to 
their  homes.  The  corpfe  is  left  to  rot,  c-^nd  the  boiH*s 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Among  a  people  whofc  manners  arc  fo  fimplc . 
whole  wants  are  fo  ca(ily  fupplicd,  jind  whole  pollci- 
fions  are  fo  circumfcribed,  we  arc  not  to  look  for  any 
complex  fyflqm  of  jurilprudence  :  indeed  ihcir  cpde 
tii  laws  may  be  comprized  in  a  Icvv  ilnti, 
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•  Their  chiefs  are  but  little  diftinguiihcd  from  the 
community,  either  by  authority  or  by  property,  their 
pre-eminence  being  chiefly  dii'played  at  public  enter- 
tainments, of  which  they  do  the  honours.  They-have 
no  judicial  powers^  all  difputes  are  fettled,  and  crimes 
adjudged,  by  a  meeting  of  the  whole  village. 

Inheritance  is  by  male  dcfcent;  the  houfc  or 
plantation,  the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  father,  pafs  to 
bis  male  children.  Theft,  when  to  a  confiderablc 
amount,  and  the  rriminal  is  inciipable  of  making  rcfti- 
tution,  is  liable  to  be  puniflied  by  death. 

Murder  is  punifhable  by  retaliation ;  the  mur- 
derer is  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafcd, 
who  may  put  him  to  death.     I  was  however  informed 

thefe  crimes  are  very  rare. 

• 

In  marriages,  the  matter  is  fettled  between  the  pa- 
rents of  the  young  perfons,  and  when  agreed  upon,  the 
young  man  goes  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  and  takes 
her  home  ;  on  this  occasion  a  hog  is  generally  killed,, 
and  a  feail  made.    Polygamy  is  not  allowed. 

In  cafes  of  adultery,  where  the  wife  is  the  offender, 
the  injured  hulband  has  a  right  to  feize  the  effcdls  of 
the  paramour,  and  fometimes  puniflies  his  wife  by  cut- 
ting off  her  hair.  When  the  hufband  offends,  the 
wife  has  a  right  to  quit  him,  and  to  return  to  her  pa- 
rent's houfe  ;  but  in  this  ftate  of  feparation  flie  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  anotlier ;  however,  in  both  thefc 
cafes,  the  matter  is  generally  made  up,  and  the  parties 
reconciled  ;  and  we  were  informed  that  inftanccs  of 
their  occurrence  were  very  unfrequent.  Simple  forni- 
cation  between  unmarried  perfons  is  neither  a  crime 
nor  a  difgrace :  and  a  young  woman  is  rather 
liked  the  better^  and  more  delired  in  marriage,  for 

F  4.  having 
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having  borne  a  child;  fometimes  they  have  two  or 
three,  when,  upon  a  marriage  taking  place,  the  chil-* 
dren  are  left  with  the  parents  of  their  mother.  The 
ilate  of  flavcry  is  unknown  to  thefe  people. 

Th  e  cuftom  of  tattooing  is  general  throughout  thcfc 
iflands.  They  call  it  in  their  language  teetee.  They 
begin  to  imprint  thefe  marks  on  boys  of  feven  years 
of  age,  but  they  only  trace  at  firft  a  few  outlines. 
As  they  advance  in  years,  and  go  to  war,  they  fill  up 
the  marks,  the  right  to  which  depends  on  having  killed 
an  enemy.  Such  is  the  account  they  gave  us, 
^nd  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  cuftom  may  origi- 
nally have  been  intended  as  a  mark  of  military  dif- 
tinftion  ;  but  fuch  original  intention  cannot  at  prefent 
have  place,  as  the  marks  arc  common  to  every  indivi- 
dual, apd  wars  fcarce  occur  once  in  a  generation.  The 
figures  imprinted  are  the  fame  throughout,  or  the  va-r 
riation,  if  any,  is  very  trifling,  excepting  that,  ia 
feme  of  the  young  men,  the  outline  only  of  the  broad 
mark  on  the  bread  is  traced,  but  this  is  filled  .up  a.i 
they  grow  older.  The  women  have  a  ftar  imprinted 
on  each  fhoulder,  and  generally  fome  fmall  marks  on 
the  back  of  the  hands.  Thefe  marks  are  imprinted 
with  a  pointed  inftrumcnt,  confifting  of  a  braC>  wire 
fixed  perpendicularly  into  a  piece  of  flick  about  eigJit 
inches  in  length  ;  this  piece  is  Ihick  with  another  fmall 
long  flick  with  repeated  light  ftrokes,  The  pigment 
ufed  for  this  purpofc  is  made  of  the  fmoke  coUedled 
from  a  fpecies  of  refin,  which  is  mixed  with  water  ; 
the  operator  takes  a  fl:em  of  dried  grafs,  or  a  fipe  piece 
of  (lick,  and  dipping  the  end  in  the  pigmcat,  traces 
on  the  fltin  the  outline  of  the  figure,  with  great  fteadi- 
nefs  and  dexterity  ;  then,  dipping  the  brafs  poinia 
the  fame  compofition,  he  with  very  quick  and  light 
ftrokes  drives  it  into  the  Ikin,  tracing  the  outline  bcr 
fore  drawn,  which  leaveii  an  indelible  mark.  Mr.  Bkst 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  on  liis  leg,  and  found  it  at* 
(vaded  with  ioxxi'c  pain, 

Si  en 
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Such  are  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Poggy  illands  which '  lie  within  fight  of 
Sumatra.  The  niahy  particulars  in  which  they  diffcT 
from  any  fet  of  inhabitants  of  the  tatter  ifland  put  ilia 
my  opinion  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  of  a  clifFereut 
origin,  but  from  whence  they  came  it  may  not  be  tafy^. 
and  probably  will  not  be  thought  of  importance,  to 
trace.  They  have  no  clear  tradition  to  ailift  in  fuch 
an  enquiry.  When  Mr;  Best  was  at  their  \iU 
lage,  on  afkmg  from  whence  they  originally  dame, 
they  told  him  irom  the  fun,  which  h^  uaderilood  as 
lignifying  from  the  caftward. 

As  the  founds  which  exprefs  ideas  are  arbitrary,  and 
it  not  being  probable  that  people  who  have  never  liad 
communication  ihould  hit  upon  the  fame  founds  tq 
exprefs  the  fame  ideas,  affinity  in  language  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  fureft  indications  of  famenefs 
of  origin;  but  even  in  judging  from  this  Criterion,  % 
variety  of  circumftanccs  may  render  us  liable  to  error. 
I  have  however  (ubjoined  a  pretty  copious  (pecimcn  of 
the  language  of  the  Pogg^  iflands. 

But  another  circumftance,  which  Ithink  might  af- 
fift  in  tracing  the  origin  of  thefe  people,  is  the  figures 
ufed  in  tattooing  their  bodies  ;  for  as  all  the  men  are 
marked  according  to  the  fame  pattern  nearly,  if  any 
people  fhould  be  difcovcred  among  whom  this  cullc  m, 
prevails,  and  w|iofc  bodies  are  tattooed,  generally* 
with  figures  of  the  fame  kind,  it  would  afford  no  fliglit 
prefumption  of  a  common  origin.  I  have  therefore 
accompanied  this  account  with  a  fketch  of  a  man  and 
^  woman  of  thefe  iflands,  as  alfo  a  drawing  of  the  iii- 
ilruments  ufed  in  making  thefe  marks ;  the  execution 
greatly  needs  «n  apology;  but  I  am  no  draughtlman, 
and  can  only  anfwer  for  the  exadlnefs  with  which  I 
copied  thefe  figure^. 

I  HAD 
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I  HAD  intended  to  have  examined  the  whole  chain 
of  iflands  which  lie  off  Sumatra^  and  which  are  in- 
habited by  verj'-  different  fets  of  people,  but  a  number 
of  crofs  and  untoward  accidents  prevented  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  my  original  defign. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  POGGY  ISLANDS, 


One 

Sarah 

Teeth 

Chone 

T\r3 

Dua 

Tongue 

Leelah 

Three 

Telloo 

Chin 

Batela 

^our 

Apat 

Belly 

Barnh 

Five 

Leemah 

Hand 

Kavaye 

Six 

Aoam 

Foot 

Daray 

^  Seven 

Peeloo  (for  Pcetoo) 

Blood 

Lorow — Logow 

light 

Balloo 

Day 

Mancheep 

Nine 

Seewa 

Night 

Geb  Gob— Choic  Boh 

Ten 

Pooloo 

Sleep 

Mareb 

Twcntjr 

Duah  Taiab 

Dead 

Mataye  MaloiTay 

An  hundred  Satna  Wattoo 

White 

Maboolow 

Mankind 

Seree  Manooah 

■  Black 

Mapoochoo 

A  man 

Mantaoir 

Good 

See  Maroo 

A  woman 

-Scnan  Allip 

Fire 

Ovange^Bobeogaog 

Father 

Ookooee 

Water 

Jojar 

Mother    • 

Eenah 

Earth 

Polack 

Head 

Ootar 

Stone-rock 

Bookoo 

Eyes 

Matah 

Hog 

Baboo6e  Sakoko 

Nofe 

AflTak 

Fowls 

Gago 

Hair 

AH 

Bird 

Oomalc 

Eye- brows 

Cakaloo 

Egg 

Ajolqh 

£ye-la(bes 

Rapit 

Fi(h 

Eebah 

Ears 

Talinga 

Sun 

Chooloo 

Moon 

IK 

Moon 

Stars 

God 

Naked 

To  fpeak 

Here 

There 

Come 

Go 

Yes 

No 

Hard 

Soft 

Rough 

Smooth 

Straiglil 

Crooked 
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Lafifo  Prong  or  Hatchet      Taagb 

Panyean  Cocoa-nut 

Saralogg^e  Saneetoo  To  fw  lit 
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Tocomong 

Maneeboo 

Kai 

Kafan 

Kai  comong 

Kflinang 

Oho 

Tani 

Makala 

Mamama 

^fokara 

Malooploop 

Moipoiroo 

Tainaipolroo 


The  Sea 

A  large  Boat 

A  Canoe 

Soar 

Sweet 

Wood 

The  wind 

A  bow 

An  arrow 

Clouds 

Th  under 

Lightning 

Earthquuke 

A  Dog 


Toata 

Sagack 
Koat 

KaLabs 
Avaiik 
Mabja 
Makiki 
XA)veq 

Lo^iie 

Horour 

hoo}oclt 

Salag<io 

Bccia 

Tataoo 

Jojo 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 


VAMES    OF   M£V. 

Hajah  of  CWkuf, 


r  '  ■ 


Mcn?rriah 
Goolouh  Tarah 
Marct^at 
Jagula  Kayoo 


KAMKS    OF   WOMUK. 

Nangfannee 
Tallce  Shceboa 
Goryebooh 
Tamauccgjl 
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OBSERVATIONS  o?i  M^THEORY 

o/*  WALLS,  wherein  some  parti- 
culars are  investigated  which  have 
not  been  considered  by  writers 
on  fortification:  By  William 
Lambton,  Lieutenant  in  His  Mja- 
jestys  33  d  Regiment  of  Foot. 

JyiR.    MuLLER,   and  others,    in    treating    on   the 

theory  of  walls^   have  confi-  ~ 

dered  the  part  of  the  wall 

ABCD  which  is  above  the 

ciitch,  as  one  piece  of  folid 

mafonry,  without  having  any 

reference  to  the  part  FGBH, 

which  is  funk  in  the  ground,   ^ 

and  they  have  inveftigated 

the  force  ueceffluy  to  fuftain   F 

the  earth  BCT,  in  equihbrio, 

and  have  given  dinieniions  for  the  wall  ABCD,  fo  aa 

to   equal  the  (aid  force  ;    but  they  have  negledled 

taking  into  coniideiatioa  the  tenacity  of  the  mafonry 

in  the  line  AB,  where  the  wall  is  fuppofed  to  break 

off,  and  turn  freely  on  the  point  A.     On  examining 

this  fubje^  it  appears  evident  that^  if  the  cement  be 

good^  a  confiderdble  additional  force,   to  that  which 

would  equal  the  weight  of  the  wall,  refling  againft  the 

point  S^  muft  bt  required  to  break  the  mafs  in  the  line 
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AR,  taking  it  for  granted  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
foundation  IIBGF  is  fo  fixed  in  the  folid  earth,  as  to 
require  a  force  to  move  it,  fuperior  to  that  which  is 
required  to  efFedl  the  breakage  in  the  line  AB  :  for 
othcrwife  the  whole  would  turn  on  tlie  point  F,  and 
mud  be  confidered  as  havinj^  no  adhefion  in  the  line 
FG ;  at  the  fame  time  the  ^rce  to  feparate  it  from 
the  earth  bedi^g  eftimated. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  meaiure  of  futh  a 
force   as  is  above  ftatcd,  let  A'  B'  and  B'  C,  in   the 

annexed  figure,  be  of  any  given  dimenfions,  and  let 
a  weight  be  applied  to  the  point  S'  in  the  horizontal 
diredlion  of  the  center  of  gravity  R,  of  the  triangle 

B'  C  T  (which  triangle  reprefents  ^ig-  ^• 

the  fedlion  of  the  earth  refting 
freely  againft  the  wall)  and  deter- 
mine by  experiment,  what  weight 
will  be  nccefiary  to  break  the 
wall,  after  deducing  what  would  ' 
be  fufTicicnt  to  fufiain  the  earth  "' 

in  equilibrio,  whofe  fection  is  reprefented  by  B'  C  T* 
fuppofing  there  were  no  cohefion,  and  call  that  weight 
TO — let  w  be  compared  with  the  above  fuftaining 
weight.  Now  fince  A  is  the  Jloint  on  which  the  wau 
is  to  turn,  whatever  force  be  required  to  feparate  oncf 
particle  of  the  mafonry  in  the  line  A'  B'>  the  momen* 
mm  of  that  particle  will  be  exprefllcd  by  multiplying 
r'le  particle  itfelf  into  its  diftance  from  the  point  A': 
And,  from  a  well  known  property  in  the  center  of 
gravity,  the  momentum  of  all  the  particles  in  the  line 
A'  B'  will  be  exprefltd  by  the  line  itfelf  multiplied  into 
the  diftance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  A' ; 
which  will  thereforebe  defined  by  |A'B'  x  A'B'=^A'B'\ 
Now,  fince  the  weight  w  is  to  be  applied  to  the  POint 
S,  the  momentum  of  %v  will  be  exprefied  by  ttrxB'S'i 

azxd 
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and  this  quantity,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
muft   be  as  ^A'B''  :    consequently,    we  have  w  z% 

^ .     Now,  this  being  determined,  the   weight  w 

BS 

may  alfo  be  determined  which  will  break  any  other 
wall,  under  the  like  circumftances,  whatever  may  be 
the  dimenfions  of  AB  and  EC  (or  BS)  as  in  figure  ift* 
For  feeing  that  it  will  be  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  ^AB* 

diredlly,  and  BS  inverfcly,  and  if  ^2 be  called  3, 

BS 

we  (hall  have  W  :  «; :  :  ^ — :^5andW==^2 =-,  and 

Bs  BSX^ 

therefore  WxBS=  iiil^,  the  momentum  of  W;— 

p 

which  quantity  muft  be  added  to  the   momentum  of 

the  wall  given  by  Mr.  Muller. 

Now,  if  AE^  an,  EB—x,BC=a,  and  there- 
fore BS  =  4  ^r,  according  to  Mr.  Muller's  firft  pro- 
file ;  then  i^IlTiE  =  jna^x^w     ^^j^h   added  to 

his  equations  for  ftone  walls,  we  have  x^  Vlnaxj^^n^a^ 

+ " — 'T^ ==  ji^  i*  tf*   and   therefore  2b  +  w  X  x* 

•V'lb r  w y.2nax=^a''  y.^^  s^  b — ^b^w\^n^  which,  re- 

duced,  gives  ^=:=^v/«*  +  -" 2^-f-w ^'   * 

general  theorem  for  ftone  walls',  whatever  be  tlie  value 
of  b  and  iv. 

Since  the  fpecific  gravity  of  ftone  to  that  of  brick 
is  as  5  to  4,  if  the  above  momentum  for  the  wall  be 
reduced  in  that  ratio,  or  its  equal  (  xtJ^)  increafed  ; 

there  will  arife  x^  f  Inax  f  >»  ^ »  +  i-f^i'= 1  °  s^  a\ 

b 


which  reduced  gives  x  =  U's/n^  -f 


*  -,  s^b  —  {TTw\  '■■  «» 


2b  fw 
•any  a  general  theorem  for  brick  walls. 
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In  order  to  illuftrate  this  theory 
by  exainplcd)  it  will  firil  be  neceifary 
to  obtain  the  value  of  ^  and  w  from     Op 
experiment.     Let  then  A  BCD  be  a    0 
waJl  of  any  fmall  given  dimenfiofts,      n 
continued    from    the     foundation    -|f— 
AliGF,  which  is  of  the  fame  piece  ^ 

of  mafonry  with  the  wall,  and  well  fecured  in  the  io- 
lid  earth  ;  and  lo  prevent  a  fraction  in  any  other  part 
than  in  the  line  AB,  let  an  inflexible  iron  bar  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lide  BC,  fo  that  a  force  applied  to  any 
point  Sy  may  ar^  upon  the  whole  fide  at  once ;  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  prcfcrving  the  center  of  gravity  in 
a  line  that  bifec^s  AB  in  H,  (which  will  fave  trouble 
ill  the  prelent  computation)  let  there  be  andther  iron 
bar  of  equal  weight  to  the  former  placed  on  the  op  • 
p4)lite  lide  AD.  Now  let  Q  reprefcnt  the  weight  of 
the  mat's  A  BCD,  including  the  two  bars  fufpendedat 
H.  Then  if  W  be  a  weight,  adling  at  S,  by  a  line 
pafling  freely  over  the  pulley^,  and  fuch  as  to  fuftain 
the  wall  and  bars  m  eqtulibrioy  fuppoiing  no  cohelion 
in  the  line  AB,  we  ftiall  have  W  :  Q : :  AH:  AB  +  BS 

and  W  =77777;  that  is  fuppofing  AB  =  1,  BC  ==  3, 

and  BS  =  2  =  4H,  W  will  be  =  .;  Q.  But  Q  being 
as  ABxBC,  is  therefore  =  3,  in  this  inftance..  whence 
W  =  ^.  Now  to  determine  the  force  neceflary  to 
overcome  the  tenacity,  let  an  additional  weight  w 
be  applied  to  W,  incrcafing  it  till  it  become  fumcient 
for  the  purpofe,  which  having  a  known  proportion  to 
the  weight  W,  will  alio  have  a  determinate  proportion 
to  Q.  Suppofe,  for  example,  it  were  found  ==  J  W, 
then,  W  being  =  ^,  v;  becomes  equal  \.     Now  fince 

b  •-=  — -  ,  it  becomes  equal  ^  in   this   cafe  :    which 

two  values  of  ^  andw,  being  thus  determined  by  experi- 
ment^ 
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In  the    two    foregoing    equations.      Hence    a  1/  «• 
+i!f±=fEliiIL— «  becomes  for  =a*/W+is'—«* 


for  ftone  walls  ;  and 


•  4«*"+tV*— '^for  brick  walls.— If «  be  taken  =  4  or.2 ; 
and  the  angle  TBC  =45%  fo  that  /*  be=:.5 ;  then  x  =, 
•I36xtf  for  ftone  walls,  and,ii2i  i  Xa,  nearly,  for  brick 
walls,  both  cpnliderably  lefs  than  Mr.  Muller's 
computations,  if  w  fhould  be  found  what  is  here  fup- 


pofed. 

Let  A'B'CD'be 
a  wall  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  figure  3,  with 
the  addition  of  a  coun- 
terfort B'CFE,  which 
is  continued  to  the 
bottom  of  the  founda- 
tion G  H.  Then,fince 
the  breadth  of  a  coun- 
terfort is  i  of  the  dif- 
tance  between  each 
other,  the  weight  ap- 
plied at  any  point  .V, 
lufficicnt  to  break  thcQ 
counterfort  in  the  line 


D' 


C      P 


LJBP— 


F  E',  will  be  as  -^^^^^j~^'  which  being  added  to 
the  former  quantity  for  breaking  the  wall  A'B'C1> 

in  the  line  A'B',  give^  w  as  ^^'1'  +  ^-^  ^^\\  1   *   '  ^^' 
Hence  the  weight  fuflScient  to  break  a  wall  of  a  ly  other 

dimenfions,  will  be  zi^^"     --^^^'"^^^'^  x-?  and  the 
momentum  = ^^ -~ X  -r,  which  if  BE  be 

=  i   BC,   will   be     =  '''''"^^ n^.*:^^na*.^..xA.lr,^ 

which  muft  therefore  be  added  to  the  momentum  of  the 
Vol.  VI.  G  wa^U 


rnjiteJ  k)/ Bumt^  and  G»U,  Sbw-loM,  Undtf. 
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wall  and  counterfort  given  by  Mr.  Mpllkr  in  his  ^d 
prob:  from  whence  nrifes  4^+2zc;XJf'+4^+  iwXzfi 

T-5^+T-i:'ZC'Xj*z=44^^*'5%  which  tranfpofed  and  divided 


by4^4-2W,give&v*  +  2«^74-r^X^=:^*X 


4^-f'2'»v 


-    f  «    - 


•  < 


and    heinc:    reduced,    gives  .v   =   tf 


i^H  H -474.2::;  —  — ri^-»+V-o- whichisagene- 

ral  equation  for  (lone  walls  ;   and  by  comparing  the 
f])erific    o;ravitics,  as  in  the  former    cafe,  then   xzz 

^v/«  X  -^ 'if+^ 1  si:-«+iV,a  general  equa- 
tion for  brick  walls. 

Now  in  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  «^,  let  Q^re- 
:)refcnt  the-  mafs  of  the  wall  and  counterfort  together, 
/iifpendcd    to    a    line  paffing  D  C     F 

throuujb  their  common  center 
of  af'ivitv,  and  which  will  cut 
tb.c  line  AE;  we  will  fuppofe, 
in  tliC  {H)int  IT.     Then,  from 
the  princij)les  of  mechanics,  if 
r  and  d  be  the   points  in  the 
lii'.o   A    I^!,  where  lines  pairin»»;     » 
through   ihc  rcfpcclive  crnters    / 
of  gravitv    of  the  two  liiiifiVs    / 
A  n  C  D',  and   B  C  F  K,  vvillF^" 


intcifect  that    line,   wc   hnvc  Qj     ;    Ab+  i   BE 
(-rd):  :    B  IL  +  jji  C   (as   ihe  niafi    B  C  I'  K,  : 

^^"+-"\y"^^^=:;^^^,V.:r.lI.    Whence  AH 

iz-iVT+-J=-iV..     Then  again,  l>v  the  laws  of  Uiecha- 
nics;as;^zzAB+:BK+BS;:.^V,--.Mi)::faz= 

4-4:1  H-zrW  ;  — and  confequcnll;. ,  wz: )-:  .tv=,2:4near- 

ly.     Nov/     b-^i 
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ly,  and  if  ;/=[,  and  tijc  angle  CIJK  =45^,  fo  that 
iV=35  ; — and  their  different  values  fubftituted  in  the 
general  expreflions  above,  we  ihall  get  .vz: ,0815 x^ 
nenrly,  for  Hone  walls,  and  x—  m^^X^^i  nearly,  for 
brick  waJis. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

\u  eftimating  the  value  of  te;  in  thefe  computations, 
I  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  J-  the  weight  (W)  which 
would  fuftain  the  wall  by  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  in  equUibrio :  this  I  fufpe^t  is  below  its  value  ; 
particularly  if  the  mafonry  be  old.  In  afcertaining  the 
value  of  ^  I  would  undoubtedly  make  various  experi- 
ments with  mafies  of  mafonry  from  one  to  four  or  five 
years  (landing,  fo  as  to  compute  for  works  whofe 
walls  may  probably  remain  for  fo  many  years  before 
they  be  clofed  |lp  with  earth.  If  the  mortar  be  very 
good,  the  cohefion  of  a  wall  well  built  and  feafoned, 
muft  become  a  very  important  objeft  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  large  fortified  places  ;-^for  by  that  the  expence, 
as  well  as  time  and  labour  in  the  building,  muft  be 
confidcrably  reduced.  To  ufe  no  more  materials  than 
what  are  neceffary  (hould  be  a  maxim  in  fortification, 
but  then  to  determine  the  cxa^  dimenfions  of  any 
particular  work,  fo  that  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe 
intended,  and  yet  have  no  ufelefs  materials  about  it, 
muft  require  a  mathematical  inveftigation  before  any 
rule  can  be  obtained  for  proceeding  upon  folid  and 
infallible  principles.  Engineers,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moft  important  works  of  a  nation  is  in- 
trufted,  ought  to  be  capable  of  determining  what  is 
precifely  neceflary  to  be  done  in  all  cafes,  that  no  ufelefs 
expence  may  be  incurred,  but  inftead  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  fcicnce,  men  in  general,  depend  upon  what 
they  call  experience ;  forgetting  that  in  practice  alone, 
there  are  no  means  for  drawing  general  conclufions  ; 
but  that  wc  obtain,  from  exfiermenly  the  requifite  dataj 
to  reafon  and  generalife  upon,  and  by  fuch  materials 
we  are  enabled  to  build  a  theory,  to  which  pra£lice 
muft  be  ever  fubordinate  and  conformable.  Should 
any  circumflance  occur  in  the  courfe  of  pra6lice  that 
has  not  been  confidered  in  that  theory,  fuch  circum- 
flance fliould  be  then  taken  into  confideration  ;  but 
Jet  no  conclufions  be  drawn  from  thence,  but  what 
are  correft  and  fcientific.  For  to  attempt  to  reafon 
without  prmcipless  to  fubftitute  hypothefisfor  fafts, 
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and  fancy  in  place  of  philofophy,  would  be  fubjefling 
ourfehxs  to  innumerable  errors.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
the  conflruftion  of  various  compound  machines,  fuch 
frequent  blunders  are  committed  ;  for  inftance,  where 
it  is  required  to  find  the  juft  proportion  and  dimenfion 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  machine,for  railing  water,&:c. 
and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power,  fo  that  the 
moft  work  might  be  done  in  the  leall  time  pofiible, 
dimenfions  are  generally  taken  from  rules  which,  apply 
only  to  a  ftate  of  equilibrium,  without  having  any  re- 
courfe  to  velocity.  And  hence  alfo,  themiftaken  prac^ 
tice  of  loading  an  arch,  of  whatever  figure  it  may  be, 
with  the  fame  mafs  of  mafonry,  without  knowing  the 
principle  of  equilibration,  whereby  theextrado  of  any 
arch  is  fo  conftrufted,  that  every  part  of  the  arch  (hall 
fuftain  a  preffure,  juft  fufficient  to  retain  it  in  its  perfeft 
form.  But  to  enumerate  the  inftances  where  theory  is 
requifite,  would  be  endlefs,  becaufe  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mention  one  iingle  cafe  where  it  was  not  ne- 
Tccffary.  The  great  object  to  be  attended  to  in  found- 
in<^  a  corred:  theory  is,  to  include  in  the  data  every 
circumiiance  that  can  occur;  and  it  is  from  this  neg- 
le(:t,  that  in  mixed  mathematics,  authors  have  fome- 
times  differed  in  their  refults,  though  their  mode  of 
reafoning  l:as  been  flridly  maihematieal.  It  is  to  be 
rigretted  that  men  of  abilities  have  not  paid  more  at- 
tention to  experimental  knowledge,  wViere  thev  have 
been  in  learch  of  data  tor  applying  abftract  reafoning 
to  the  rude  operations  of  matter.  Mr.  V  ince,  one  of 
the  Hrft  mathematicians  ofthe  prefent  age,isnow  open- 
\\v^  a  new  path  to  the  muft  valuable  dilcoveries,  by  the 
bell  conducted  experiments  that  have  yet  been  com- 
njunicated  to.  the  world,  refpeding  fri<!:tion,  and  the 
reliftance  of  fluids.  By  the  former  he  has  difcovered 
very  different  laws  to  what  have  been  followed  hi- 
therto, and  which,  when  conlidered  and  applied  to- 
compound  machines,  whofe  effe6^s  after  being  put  in 
niotiun  are  invcliigated,  will  tend  greatly  to  compleat 
tlie  fcience  of  mechanics.  His  cx)>criments  laft  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  lead  to  improve  a  fubjeft  the  moft  abftrufe 
and  difficult  in  the  whole  fciencc  of  phyfics.  Many 
of  our  firft  mathematicians,  fince  the  immortal  New- 
ton (hewed  the  way,  have  inveftigated,  with  thQ 
greateft  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  a  great  variety  of 
theorems  concerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  moving  ia\  i  i  h*^ 
^ifluss  but  for  want  of  knowing  the  law  of  refiftance, 
their  conclufions  have  differed  very  confiderably  from 
thofe  experiments  that  were  made  to  afcertain  their 
truth.  Dodor  Hutton  after  making  many  experi- 
ments at  Woolwich^  in  the  year  1^86,  in  order  to  prove 
the  refults  of  feveral  interefting  problems  which  he 
has  given  in  his  fcleft  exercifes,  where  he  allows  the 
law  of  refiftance  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity,  obferves,  **  upon  the  whole,  we  find  that  the 
refiftance  of  the  air,  as  determined  by  our  experiments, 
differs  v^ry  widely,  both  in  refpett  to  the  quantity  of 
it  on  all  figure;5,  and  in  refpc£t  to  the  proportions  of  it 
on  oblique  furfaces,  from  the  fame  as  determined  by 
the  preceding  theory,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton>  and  moft  modem  philofophcrs." 
And  further,  he  fays,  "  we  conclude  therefore,  that 
all  the  theories  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air  hitherto  given 
are  very  erroneous.  And  I  have  only  laid  down  the 
preceding  one,  till  further  experiments  on  this  im-t 
portant  fubjeft  fliall  enable  U3  to  deduce  from  thenj 
another,  that  fliall  be  more  confonant  to  the  true  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  * 

Whether  I  have  noticed  every  thing  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  confideration,  in  dcfcribing  how  the 
experiment  aforefaid  ought  to  be  made,  will,  perhaps 
with  fome,  be  a  matter  of  doubt :  but  this  I  may  ven- 
ture to  aver,  that,  if  I  have  not,  further  difcovcries 
on  the  fubjefl  will  tend  to  a  greater  reduftion  in  the 
dimen/ions  of  the  wall ;  and  as  this  enquiry  has  con- 
tributed to  that  end,  I  fhall  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
correftnefs  of  the  theory  here  eftabliflied,  till  more 
data  can  be  obtained. 
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TO  C.  E.  CARRINGTON,  ESQ. 

secretary  to  the  asiatick  society, 

Sir, 
^r^HE  nature  and  effects  of  the  poifon  of  ferp6nU 
II  having  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
William  Boag,  one  of  the  furgeons  at  this  prefix 
dency,  1  have  the  plcafure  to  fubmlt  to  the  confiderat 
tion  of  the  Society,  the  remarks  drawn  up  by  that  gen-» 
tleman,  on  a  fubjeft,  hitherto  involved  in  much  ob» 
fcurity  ;  and  which  the  theory  now  offered,  may  per-i 
haps  tend  to  throw  new  and  ufeful  lights  upon. 

Having,  fince  my  leaving  Bengaly  been  vifited  at 
this  place  by  Purana  Poori,  the  SufrfaJJjjf^  of  whofa 
former  travels  fome  account  was  given  in  my  letter  to 
Mr,  SecretanrMoRRis,  of  the  2^6  of  September  1795; 
and  having,  m  confequence,  found  him  to  vary  in  si 
few  refpetrs,  from  the  tenor  of  his  former  narrative,  fo 
as  to  affeft  its  accuracy,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  exaft 
lituation  of  Catlafa  Kungri :  I  think  it  incumbent  on 
me  (the  more  efpecially  from  obferving  in  the  news^ 
pajKTS  that  his  former  account  makes  part  of  tho 
Society's  laft  publication)  to  apprife  them,  that  he  now 
declares,  he  clearly  underftands  the  hill  or  pinnacle  in 
qucltion  to  be  fituated  only  about  two  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Maunjecnveer  lake  ;  as  well  as  that  the 
G:inges  flows  vilibly  from  what  he  now  fays  he  has 
heard  to  be  its  fpring-head  in  that  hill,  to  the  diftance 
of  between  feven  and  eight  miles;  and  thence  works 
itfelf  a  fubterraneous  paffage,  until  it  again  emerges 
in  the  country  of  Kedar  Nauth^  at  the  place  called 
Gttngozvtry. 

Without  attempting  fatisfaftorily  to  account  for 
this  difference  in  Braun  Poory's  firft  and  latter  ac- 
counts, it  may  be  deemed  of  fufficient  importance  to 
call  for  this  acknowledgment  of  it,  in  view  to  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  geographical  pofition  to  which  it  relates. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.  &c. 

Bombay^  the  ^th  April,  1798.  JON.  DUNCAN. 
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ON  THE  POISON  OF  SERPENTS. 

By  W.  Boag,  Es(^ 
SECTION  h 

I  PROPOSE,  in  this  paper,  to  make  fome  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  poifon  of  the  ferpent,  and 
to  afcertain,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  moft  fucgefsful 
.method  of  removing  the  difeafe  it  produces. 

Whether  the  principles  I  fhall  endeavour  to  eftab- 
Jifli  will  be  admitted  as  fatisfaftory,  or  fanftioned  by 
future,  and  more  extenfive  experience,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine;  but  the  difcuflion  cannot  be  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  utility  in  this  climate,  where  fer- 
pents  are  much  more  numerous,  and  much  more 
dangerous  than  in  Europe. 

I  SHALL  begin  by  obferving  that,  by  far  the  grcatefl 
number  of  ferpents  are  not  venomous.  In  the  13th 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  publi(hed  by  Profeffor 
Gmelin,  we  find  a  lift  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
different  kinds  of  fnakes;  and  Linn-«:us  informs  us, 
that  about  one  in  ten  only  are  poifonous;  we  alfo  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  many  fnakes  which  poflefs  a  poi- 
fonous quality,  are  not  mortal  to  man,  though  they 
may  be  deftruftive  to  fnialler  animals. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  to  be  able  to  afcertain, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  fnake,  whether  it  be  ve- 
ftoipous  or  not,  but  thefe  animals  fo  nearly  refemble 
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one  another,  that  it  is  impoffible,  without  great  ex- 
perience, to  diftinguifh  them.    The  (kin  on  the  belly 
and  tail  of  ferpents,  is  compofed  of  fcales,  which  vary, 
in   number  and  arrangement,  in  different  ferpents. 
Upon  this  circumftance,  Linnaeus  has  founded  his 
divifion  of  the  ferpent  tribe  into  fix  di(lin£t  genera. 
But   this  divifion,  however  ufeful  it  may  be  to  the 
naturalift,  is  of  little  ufe  to  the  phvfician,  who  is  de- 
firous  of  diflinguiftiing  the  harmlefs  from  the  venomous 
ferpent :  the  colour,  which  is  mod  commonly  attended 
to,  is  a  very  fallacious  mark,  for  it  commonly  changes 
with  age :  a  ferpent  with  a  large  head,  is  generally 
fufpc6ted  to  be  venomous ;  but   the  mark  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  depended  on,  is  the  large  canine  teetliy 
or  fangs,  fixed  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  commonly 
two  in  number,  but  fometimes  more.     Thefe  teeth  are 
covered  with  a  membranous  flicath,  and  are  crooked, 
moveable,  and  hollow,  to  give  paffagc  to  the  venom, 
wliich  they  receive  from  a  fmall  refervoir,  that  runs 
along  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  and  paflTes  through  the 
body  of  each  fang.     This  refervoir  contains  but  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  venom,  which  is  forced  out  of  it  when 
the  animal  attempts  to  bite,  by  a  ftrong  mufcle  fixed 
to  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  covers  it  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  its  length.    This  is  the  means  of  defence 
given  to  ferpents ;    it   has   been  well  obferved  by 
JLiNN-flEus,  that  if  nature  has  thrown  them  naked  on 
the  ground,  deftitute  of  limbs,  and  expofed  to  every 
injury,  flie  has  in  return,  fupplied  them  with  a  deadly 
poifon,  the  mod  terrible  of  all  weapons,  and  which  has 
made  them,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  to  be  regarded  as 
objefts  of  horror,  or  of  religious  veneration,  by  the 
human  race. 

SECTION  11. 

The  fymptoms  which  arifc  from  the  bite  of  a  fer- 
pent, are  commonlv  pain,  fwelling  and  rednefs  in  the 
part  bitten;  great  famtncfs,  with  ficknefs at  ftomach, and 
fometimes  vomiting,  fucceed  s  the  breathing  becomes 
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Hiort  and  laborious,  the  pulfe  low,  quick,  and  inter- 
rupted :  the  wound,  which  was  at  firft  red,  becomes 
livid,  black  and  gangrenous  ;  the  (kin  of  the  wounded 
limb,  and  fometimes  of  the  whole  body,  takes  a  yel- 
low hue  ;  cold  fweats  and  convulfions  come  on,  and 
the  patient  finks,  fometimes  in  a  few  hours,  but  com- 
monly at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

This  is  the  ufual  progrefs  when  the  difeafe  termi- 
nates fatally,  but  happily  the  patient  will  moft  com- 
monly recover,  a  reflection  which  (hould  moderate  the 
fears  of  thole  who  happen  to  be  bitten  by  fnakcs,  and 
which  at  any  rate  fliould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  re- 
lifted,  as  the  depreffing  paflion  of  fear  will,  in  all  cafes, 
ailift  the  operation  of  the  poifon. 

We  read  in  authors  that  the  bite  of  forhe  fnakes 
produces  fymptoms  peculiar  to  themfelves*.  The  afp 
js  faid  to  produce  an  univerfal  torper  and  lethargy 
without  pain :  for  this  rcafon  we  are  told,  Cl  eo p  atr  a, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Egy/it^  preferred  a  death  in- 
flifted  by  the  bite  of  this  animal  to  any  other.  Tliis 
is  a  faft  concerning  which  hiftorians  may  differ,  but 
it  appears  certain,  from  fome  cafes  related  by  Captain 
GoWDiE,  in  Dr.  Russel's  late  fplendid  publicntion, 
and  by  other  writers,  that  the  bite  of  ferpents  will,  in 
this  manner,  fometimes  produce  death.  Luc  an,  in 
his  pharfalia,  mentions  a  variety  of  ferpents  that  in- 
fefted  the  Roman  army  in  its  march  over  the  Lybian 
defart,  and  he  diftinguiflies  them  by  the  various  fymp- 
toms they  produced.  But  the  dreadful  catalogue 
g:ven  by  Lucan,  (liould  rather  be  confidered  as 
poetical  embellifliments,  than  hiftorical  fa£ts ;  and 
whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  variety  of  fymptoms,  it 
isinfinitely  of  more  importance  to  know,  that  the  nature 

*  Heritinandel,  malabareniium  coluber,  ida  corrunaptt  carnes  totius 
cor|>oris  human?,  ut  putrefcant,  decidant>  et  poll  mille  tormenta, 
moriatur  vulneratus.  Parata  tameo  huic  malo  medela  eft  in  Antidefin;? 
deco&oaquofo,  copiofius  hauflo, — Axnenitat :  Acadcm :  Vol.  i>  p.  iiu 
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of  the  venom  is  the  fame  in  all  of  them,  and  confis 
qucntly  to  be  removed  by  the  fame  means :  this 
opinion  appears  to  be  juft  and  natural,  though  it 
may  not  admit  of  any  dircft  proof.  It  has  uniformly 
been  obferved,  that  even  the  fame  ferpent  poiTefles 
very  different  degrees  of  power  in  its  bite,  according 
to  the  fcafon  of  tiic  year,  and  other  circumftances :  this 
is  beautifully  touched  upon  by  Virgil,  when  fpeafc* 
ing  of  a  ferpent  that  was^  in  his  time^  comn^on  in 
Jtaly. 

Poflquam  exhauda  palus,  terraeque  ardore  dehifcontj 
Exilit  in  ficcum,  et  fl'jrnmantia  lumina  torquent 
Sievit  agris,  afperque  fiti,  atque  ext^rritus  xllu. 
Nc  mihi  turn  molles  fub  dio  carpere  fumnos, 
Keu  dorfo  nemoris  libeat  jacuifle  per  herbas : 
Cum  pofitis  novus  exuviis,  nitidofque  javenta 
Volvitur,  aut  catulos  tcflif,  aut  ova  relinqoens 
Ardaus  ad  foIem>  ct  Unguis  micac  ore  trifulcis. 

ViRG.  Qeo&g.  lib.  j^ 

SECTION  III. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  in  what  manner  the  venom 
produces  fuch  fatal  eflecls  upon  the  human  body. 
This  it  will  be  admitted  is  a  very  interefting  queftion, 
and  has  given  rife  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  but 
•iftcr  all,  no  fubjedt  feems  to  be  lefs  underftood. 
Ancient  writers  have  offered  a  variety  of  crude  con- 
jectures, w^hich  have  defervedly  been  forgotten  ;  they, 
however,  made  one  important  obfervation,  "  that  tHe 
poifon  produced  its  effefts  in  confequence  of  a  wound, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  blood."  Upon  this 
view  of  the  difeafe,  the  whole  of  their  pra6tice  was 
founded  ;  it  was  the  objc£l  of  all  their  applications, 
as  cxprefled  by  Celsus,  '*  quo  plus  vitiati  jam  fan- 
guinis  extrahatur."  Ihis  opinion,  however,  did  not 
continue  to  be  maintained  :  later  phyficians,  fupportecl 
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by  the  refpeftable.  authority  of  Dr.  Mead,  obferving 
how  quickly  death  fometimes  follows  the  bites  of 
ferpents,  concluded  that  the  venom  could  a£l  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  only.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
vague  conjeflures  which  has  ferved,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  every  fcience,  and 
which  owes  its  reputation  to  a  fort  of  readinefs  in 
explaining  every  thing,  becaufe  it  can  explain  nothing 
in  an  intelligible  manner.  The  celebrated  Italian 
naturalift,  Fontana,  has  freed  us  from  this  difficulty, 
by  demonftrating,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
on  different  animals,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is 
perfectly  innocent  when  applied  to  the  nerves  only  ; 
that  it  produces  in  them  no  fenfible  change,  and  that 
they  are  incapable  of  conveying  the  poifon  to  the  ani- 
mal. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  (hewn  in  a  very  dif- 
tiflft  manner,  that  it  a6ls  immediately  upon  the  blood, 
that  through  the  medium  of  this  fluid,  it  deftroys  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  produces  death. 
Neither  is  it  difficult,  upon  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  to 
underftand  how  the  poifon  may  fometimes  produce 
very  fudden  death  -,  for  if  this  aftive  matter  happen 
to  be  thrown  immediately  into  a  large  vein  running 
along  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  will  more  readily  be 
carried  to  the  vital  parts,  and  may  render  the  ufe  of 
the  moft  powerful  remedies  inefFeftual. 

The  ground  being  fo  far  cleared,  the  queftion  now 
occurs,  what  is  the  peculiar  quality  in  the  venom, 
which  enables  it  to  produce  fuch  direful  effe£is?  Till 
we  can  anfwer  this  queftion  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  practice  in  this  difeafe  muft  be 
;uided  by  chance,  and  we  can  entertain  no  rational 
lOpe  of  correfting  the  poifon.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
this  fubjeftfeemed  to  be  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
veil,  and  Fontana,  among  all  his  reafonings  upon 
the  poifon  of  the  viper,  does  not  once  attempt  to 
remove  it.  It  is  therefore  an  agreeable  reflection,  that 
th^  rapid  progrefs  which  chemiftry  has  made  of  late 

years. 
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years,  enables  us  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  fuWecl 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  and  if  it  fliould  be 
thought  I  have  failed  in  determining  this  queftion  with 
fufficient  precifion,  the  view  here  taken  of  the  fubjeft 
may  not  be  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe.  It  is  an- opi- 
nion at  leaft  as  old  as  Pliny  *,  that  the  blood  is  a 
living  fluid,  but  it  was  referved  for  the  late  celebrated 
phyfiologift,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  to  place  this  opinion 
amonetne  number  of  thofe  truths  that  can  no  longer 
be  diiputed.  How  the  life  of  this  fluid  begins,  and 
in  what  the  living  principle  itfelf  confifts,  are  matters 
concerning  which  we  fliall  probably  remain  for  ever 
ignorant  ;  but  it  has  been  eflabliihed  beyond  all  con- 
troverfy,  that  the  life  of  the  blood  immediately  de: 
pends  upon  the  a6lion  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  to  which 
it  is  expofcd  in  its  palfage  through  the  lungs.  The 
human  heart,  and  in  general  the  heait  of  all  animals 
with  warm  blood,  has  two  cavities  or  ventricles,  and 
the  blood,  before  it  is  returned  to  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  has  performed  two  circles,  a  leflTer  be- 
tween the  heart  and  tlie  lungs,  and  a  larger  between 
the  heart  and  the  reft  of  the  body.  While  the  blood 
pjiiTes  through  the  lungs,  it  undergoes  a  very  remark- 
able change  in  its  colour,  and  other  properties:  a 
certain  portion  of  the  atmofpheric  air  is  atlrafted  and 
abforbed,  while  the  remainder  carriesoft'by  expiration, 
thiit  matter  in  the  blood,  wliich  is  cither  ufelefs  or 
noxious  to  the  body.  The  atmofphere  we  live  in,  it 
is  now  well  known,  is  a  compound  lluid,  one  fourth 
piirt  of  which  is  called  pure  or  oxygen  air,  and  the 
remainder,  and  larger  portion,  noxious  or  azotic  air  ; 
but  it  is  the  former  part  only,  which  is  attracted  by 
tlic  blood  as  it  pafl*es  through  the  lungs,  and  con* 
tributes  to  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  from  whence 
alfo,  the  red  colour  of  the  bloody  and  the  heat  of  animals 
is  derived.     Independently  ot  the  dired  proofs  of  thefe 

*  In  treating  on  the  blood,  he  obferves^-Magna  et  in  eo  vitalitatis 
piutio.     Emiilus  fpintum  frcum  trahit,  tamen  ta6lum  non  fcnat. 

Plix«  Secund.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xi«  cap-  3 8. 
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jfafts  afforded  by  chemical  experiments,  they  admit 
of  further  iUuftration  from  ferpents  themfelves.  The 
heart  of  ferpents,  and  all  other  cold  blooded  animals, 
has  but  one  cavity,  and  the  blood  performs  but  one 
circuit  round  the  body,  fo  that  a  fmall  portion  only 
paiTes  through  the  lungs:  hence  little  of  their  blood 
is  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  there- 
fore but  little  loaded  with  oxygen,  it  is  not  of  fo 
high  a  colour,  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  lefs. 

These  fundamental  truths  have  already  given  a 
new  appearance  to  the  theory  and  pra£tice  of  medi* 
cine,  and  they  now  lead  me  to  conjeflure  that  the 
•poifon  of  ferpents  a£ts  upon  the  blood,  by  attrafting 
the  oxygen,  which  it  receives  from  the  atmofphere  in 
its  paflfage  through  the  lungs,  and  upon  which  its 
vitality  depends. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  would  adduce  the 
following  arguments : 

1.  Man,  and  other  warm  blooded  animals,  expofed 
to  an  atpiofphcre  deprived  of  oxygen,  quickly  expire. 
The  poifon  of  a  ferpent  when  introduced  into  ^he 
blood,  alfo  caufes  death,  but  carried  into  circulation 
by  a  wound,  and  in  very  fmall  quantity,  its  operation 
is  comparatively  flow  and  gradual. 

2.  The  appearances  on  diffeftion  in  both  cafi's, 
are  very  fimilar.  The  blood  becomes  of  a  darker  hue, 
and  coagulates  about  the  heart  and  larger  veflels ; 
the  irritabilitv  of  the  fibres  are  nearly  to  the  fame  de- 
gree  dcftroyed,  and  the  body  has  a  ftrong  tendency,  in 
both  inftances,  to  putrefcency. 

3.  Doctor  Mead  mixed  the  venom  of  the  viper, 
and  healthy  blood  together  out  of  the  body,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  that  it  produced  any  change  in  its  ap- 
•pearance;  this  arofetrom  his  auxingafmall  quaniitv  of 

the 
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the  venom  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  blood  :  but  tf 
two  or  three  drops  of  venom  be  mjxed  with  forty,  of 
fifty  drops  of  blood,  it  immediately  lofcs  its  vcrmillion 
colour,  becomes  black,  and  incapable  of  coagulation. 

4.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  ferpent  has  moft  power  over  thofe  ani- 
mals, whofe  blood  is  the  warmeft,  and  the  adion  of 
whofe  heart  is  the  moft  lively :  while  on  the  coutraiy, 
it  is  not  a  poifon  to  the  ferpent  itfelf,  nor  in  general 
to  cold  blooded  animals.  The  reafon  appears  to  be 
this:  cold  blooded  animals  do  not  require  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  preferve  them  in  health;  this 
is  evident  from  the  conformation  of  their  heart,  and 
refpiratory  organs,  as  already  mentioned.  It  does  not 
however  follow,  that  no  quantity  of  the  venom  would 
deftroy  them,  for  it  is  alfo  evident  from  their  poffcffing 
refpiratory  organs  of  any  kind,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  hence  we  know 
that  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  frogs,  may  be  killed  by 
the  venom,  though  it  always  produces  its  cflb£ts  more 
(lowly  upon  them,  than  upon  animals  with  warm 
blood. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  toafcertain  the  method 
in  which  the  poifon  operates,  it  may  now  be  alked, 
what  fiibftance  can  it  be,  that  fo  ftrongly  attracts  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood?  The  venom  is  inodorous  and 
in(ij)id,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Doilor  Mead,  it  is 
ncirher  (harp  nor  fiery,  for  it  has  fcarceiy  any  percep- 
tible tafte  ;  it  has  the  appearance,  and  fenliblo  pro- 
pvTtics  of  an  animal  mucus,  but  this  mucus  is  cvidcnily 
a  vehicle  to  fome  very  active  matter :  on  this  fubjecl 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conjefture,  but  as  in  the 
prcfent  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  no  conjcfture  we 
could  offer  could  be  eftabliihed  upon  any  latisfafclory 
grounds,  we  ft)all  leave  this  part  of  the  fuhjcct  for 
tuture  inveftigation. 

SEC-^ 
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SECTION    IV. 

Wfe  now  proceed  to  enauire  into  the  mod  fuccefs- 
ful  niethod  or  curing  the  dileafe  which  the  poifon  pro* 
duces ;  and  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  will,  we  hope, 
afFord  an  additional  proof,  that  the  view  here  taken  of 
the  operation  of  the  poifon,  is  moft  probably  a  juft  one. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  and  unprofitable  taflc  to 
enumerate  all  the  remedies  which  have  been  impofed 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  fpecifics  againft  the 
poifon  of  ferpents;  they  ha\ne  been  obtained  from  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  there  is  no  country,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbarous,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
not  boafted  of  fome  fpccific  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Hie  ancient  phyficians  highly  extolled  various  prepa- 
rations of  the  viper  itfelf  as  a  remedy  in  this  difeafe : 
it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumftance,  if  the 
fame  animal  that  produced  the  poifon,  fliould  alfo  have 
afforded  an  antidote  to  deftroy  it.  Human  faliva,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Plinv, 
was  believed  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
a  viper.  The  ^Jylli  and  Marji  in  ancient  times,  pro- 
tended to  poflefs  fome  charm  in  their  pcrfons  deflruc- 
tive  to  the  poifon  of  ferpents ;  and  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  that  a  fet  of  men  flill  exift  in  Egypt^  who  will 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  bitten,  and  with  impunity,  by 
the  moft  venomous  fcrpciits  in  that  country,  whofe 
bite  would  be  to  others,  certain  and  fpcedy  death.  A 
great  variety  of  vegetables  have  been  celebrated  ia 
different  countries  for  the  bite  of  ihc  fcrpcnt,  and  none 
nfiore  highly  than  the  root  of  tlie  Ophirrhiza  Mun^os^ 
Lin:  concerning  which  1C^"empfer  relates  verv  fur- 
pri fin g effects.  It  is  chieHy  ufcd  for  the  bite  of  the  Cobra 
de  Capelloy  (Coluber  Naja^  Lim  :)  by  the  natives  of  this 
country,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  place  great 
confidence  in  it.  *     In  Amerha  alfo,  a  variety  of  fnake 

roots 

•  A  particular  ilefcnption  of  this  plant  will  be  fouod  in  the  fecond 

'  Tolume  of  the  Anunitcit :  Academiur,  Iii  the  4th  volume  of  the  Afiatick 

Rcfcarcbcs,  Sir  William  Jones  dcfcribesa  plant  under  thenameof 

Chandraca,  which,  from  the  quality  aftrtbed  tp  it,  by  x}i^Bdngal  pea- 
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roots  have  been  difcovered,  and  other  vegetable  re- 
medies, which  feem  in  general  to  unite  the  two  qua- 
lities of  warmth  and  bittemefs,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  by  roufmg  the  vital  funftions,  they  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  affifting  nature,  to  refift  the  deadening 
operation  of  the  poifon. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  the  remedy  moft  commonly 
employed  by  phyficians,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe ;  but  the  belief  which  formerly  prevailed,  that 
it  poflefled  fome  fpecific  power,  which  correfted  the 
poifon,  feems  to  be  now  very  generally  relinquiflied*  ; 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  no  other  a6iion 
than  that  afcribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  ftimu- 
lating  the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem  to  a  more  vigo- 
rous exertion. 

The  calces,  or  as  they  are  more  properly  called, 
the  oxyds  of  fome  metals,  as  arfeiiic,  mercury,  and 
filver,  have  been  made  ufe  of,  the  efficacy  of  which  as 
remedies  in  this  difeafe,  merit  a  more  attentive  con- 
lideration. 

Arsenic  has  long  been  employed  by  the  natives  of 
this  country,  fince  it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
v.'hat  is  called  the  Tanjore  pill.  The  little  experience 
collefelcd  by  Europeans  ^do^  not  enable  ns  to  form  any  very 
exadt  judgment  refpefting  it.  The  remedy  irfclf  pro- 
duces very  violent  effefts ;  and  if  ufed  with  any  freedom, 
might  occafion  death.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  cffisfts  of  the  remedy  from  the  fymptoms 

ianf4,  of  curing  animals  bitten  by  fnakcs,  he  conjccfturcs,  may  be  ;hc 
iamc.  There  feems  to  be  much  obfcuriiv  an»ot^g  authors  in  their 
accotmti  of  ihii  plant,  which  fuificienily  juf^ifics  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
AViLLiAM  Jones.  It  i$  named  by  diflFcrent  writers,  Rametut^ 
Jbiugha^oaUi^  Ekaiuerya,  Caju-ulatm  I  took  iome  pains  to  enquire » 
jmong  the  natives,  for  this  loot.  A  f{^cimen  was  brought  me.  by  a 
fnake  doctor,  which  corrcfponded  to  the  dcfcri prion,  given  of  it  by 
K^MPFER.  He  named  it  Nagba*wjlli ;  he  faid  when  a  pcrfon  was 
bit  by  the  Cobra  dc  C  apeilo^  the  piece  of  it  was  rubbed  upon  the  eye- 
iivjs,  lips,  and  tongue,  that  it  produced  6cknefs  and  vomiting,  hue 
had  no  efiedt  upon  thofe  who  were  not  bitien.  1  chewed  ibmc  of  it, 
it  was  biices  and  aromatic. 

•  4fiatuk  Refeaxchcs,  Vol.  II. 
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of  the  difeafe  :  it  fhould  probably  be  employed  in  def- 
perate  cafes  only,  and  where  no  other  powerful  re- 
medy can  be  procured.  For  though  it  may  be  very 
well  adapted  to  counteraft  the  poifon,  yet  I  think  it 
neither  fo  fafe,  nor  fo  efficacious^  as  other  remedies 
which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  preparations  of  mercury,  fo  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  limited  opportunities  I  have  of  collefting  in- 
formation from  books,  feem  alfo  to  have  been  but  little 
ufed  in  this  difeafe,  although  mercury  is  a  remedy, 
from  which  I  think  much  benefit  might  be  expcfted. 
I  find  in  the  Syftema  Naturae  the  following  obfervation 
on  the  Coluber  Rhedi:  Lin.  "  Mofu  celerrime  letha* 
lis,  nifi  mercurii  folutione  gummofa,  et  gentians  de- 
co£to  fuecurritur  aegro.'' — If  mercury  ihould  ever  come 
into  ufe  in  this  difeafe,  it  fliould  certainly  be  employed 
in  a  more  effeftual  manner  than  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  afferting  that  the  nature 
of  the  poifon  is  the  fame  in  all  ferpents,  the  obferva- 
tion ofLiNN^us  rti^tOAH^  iht  Coluber  Rhedi :  will, 
with  fome  limitation,  apply  to  them  all. 

We  are  indebted  to  Fontana  for  any  knowledge 
we  poffefs  on  the  ufe  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  which  is  a 
preparation  of  filverinthe  nitric  acid  j  and  confidering 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapfed  fince  his  publica- 
tion, and  the  advantages  refulting  from  its  ufe,  it  is 
wonderful  it  has  not  excited  more  general  attention. 

I  SHALL  comprife  the  refult  of  Fontana's  expe- 
riments on  this  fubftance  in  a  few  words.  He  firft 
mixed  the  venom  with  the  lunar  cauftic,  applied  this 
mixture  to  a  wound,  and  found  ihat  the  venom  was 
rendered  entirely  innocent,  while  the  corroding  power 
of  the  cauftic  was  diminiflied.  He  next  wounded  a 
variety  of  animals,  with  venomous  teeth,  fcarified  the 
wounds,  and  waflied  them  with  a  folution  of  lunar 
caufiic  in  water  ;  by  this  means,  the  life  of  the  greateft 

Vol.  VI.  H  number 
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number  of  the  animals  was  faved,  though  they  were 
fuch  as  he  knew  to  be  moil  eafily  killed  by  the  poifonj 
and  the  death  of  others  was  retarded.  He  alfo  tried 
a  weak  folution  of  the  fame  remedy  internally  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  and  upon  the  whole  he  congratu* 
lates  himfelf  in  feeing  his  labours  at  length  rewarded 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  true  fpecific  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  ferpent. 

FoNTANA  was  led  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  by  no 
previous  theory,  for  neither  before,  nor  after  his  difco* 
very,  does  he  attempt  to  account  for  its  effefts,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  his  experiments,  as  well  as  the  fideUty 
and  accuracy  with  which  he  relates  them,  entitle  him 
to  our  confidence  and  praife. 

I  AM  now  to  explain  in  what  manner,  the  fuccefs* 
ful  ufe  of  thefe  fubfiances  fupports  the  principles  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablilh :  and  here  again  I 
am  under  the  nccciVity  of  afluming  fome  fafts,  which 
are  cftabliflied  and  indifputable. 

I.  OxYG  KN  enters  into  the  compofition  of  all  acids, 
?nd  is  tb.e  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  which 
tl'.cli"  acidity  depends. 

?..  jM::tals  are  united  with  oxygen  under  various 
( ii\;ain:tanccs,  but  chieHy  in  two  ways  :  the  firft  is  by 
1  .lii'iing  them  in  sn  open  nre,  or  to  fpeak  more  cor* 
Kctiy,  by  the  contati  of  heat  and  air,  when  they  are 
cur.wrlcd  into  metallic  oxyds  :  thefccond,  by  the  de- 
coiijpolition  of  acids,  when  tiiey  form  compound 
fali5. 

5.  Oxygen  is  attracted  by  different  metals  with 
dillerent  degrees  of  force,  thofe  which  attraft  it  with 
the  leaft  force,  arc  the  perfeft  metals,  as  platina,  gold, 
lilver,  hence  they  cannot  be  converted  into  an  oxyd  by 
cxpofurc  to  heat  and  air,  except  at  very  high  tempe- 

rature. 
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rature.  After  the^m  comes  roereury,  and  after  it,  the 
imperfeft  and  femi-metals :  tbete  laft,  of  which  arfenic 
is  one,  for  the  mod  part  attract  oxygen  ftrongly,  and 
are  generally  found  united  with  it  under  various  forms 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.* 

Oxygen,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  a  principle 
which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  blood,  and 
performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  animal  oecono- 
my.  It  muft  alfo  be  evident  that  the  blood  may  be 
more  or  lefs  loaded  with  this  principle,  and  that  difeafe 
may  be  produced,  either  by  too  great,  or  by  too  fmall 
a  quantity  being  prefent  in  the  circulating  mafs.  We 
have  already  faid  that  the  difeafe  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent,  arifes  from  the  fubtraftion  of  oxygen 
firom  the  blood ;  the  indication  of  cure  muft  therefore 
be,  to  fupply  this  oxygen,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  moft  obvious  method  of  accomplifh- 
ing  this  will  be  to  employ  fuch  fubftances  as  are  known 
to  contain  oxygen  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  to 
part  with  it  with  the  greateft  facility.  This  is  pre- 
cifely  the  character  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  which  is  made 
by  dilTolving  filver  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  and  criftallifing  the  folution.  The  com- 
pofition of  the  nitric  acid  is  alfo  accurately  afcertained, 
it  differs  from  the  common  nitrous  acid  of  the  fliops, 
by  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  in  a 
Angularly  loofe  form ;  fo  that  if  our  reafoning  upon 
the  poifon  of  the  ferpent  be  in  any  degree  correct,  no 
medicine  would  appear  to  be  better  calculated  than 
this,  to  obviate  its  Qffe^s. 

The  apjilication  of  the  foregoing  principles,  will 
explain  the  probable  efficacy  of  the  different  metallic 
preparations  we  have  juft  fpoken  of,  which  will  be 

« 

^  I  am  very  fenfible  that  the  terms  perfed,  ioiperfed,  and  femi- 
metals,  are  improper:  for;all  metals  are  equally  pcrfc^  of  their  kind, 
bat  I  have  complied  with  the  common  terms,  that  I  might  the  more 
icadily  be  undctitood* 

Hz  connected 
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connefted  with  the  order  of  their  attraftion  for  oxygen, 
and  the  quantity  they  contain;  it  will  alfo  lead  us  fur- 
ther to  improve  and  perfeft  the  praftice  :  for  whenever 
a  perfon  is  bitten  by  a  ferpent,  and  danger  is  appre- 
hended, every  means  (hould  be  employed,  which 
human  ingenuity  has  difcovered,  of  fpcedily  oxygen- 
ating the  fyftem. 

Whether  the  fame  method  mi^ht  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  difeafes  arifing  from  fomc  other  animal 
poifons,  is  a  fubje6l  which  remains  for  experience  to 
determine.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
venereal  poifon  is  removed  by  this  method*,  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  fame  prafticc  might  be  fuc- 
ccfsful  in  the  Rabies  Cauina.  This  difeafe,  however, 
very  fcldom  makes  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  India ^ 
although  it  is  mcntioTied,  by  the  natives,  as  not  a  very 
uncommon  difeafe  at  PcoKak.  I  latelv  attended  in  this 
place,  with  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  who  had  been  bit  by 
a  dog,  and  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fyniptoms 
of  tlMS  difeafe  :  we  fufpefted  at  firft,  and  were  foon 
convinced,  that  the  whole  was  imaginary,  for  the  man, 
without  any  afliftancc,  quickly  recovered  :  and  this  is 
the  only  inftance  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
in  India. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  paper,  by  giving  a  conne6led 
view,  of  what  appears  to  be  the  moft  advifeable  me- 
thod, of  treating  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  which  is  ap- 
prehended to  be  venomous.  This  obviouny  divides 
itfelf  intw  the  external  treatment  of  the  woimd,  and 
the  internal  ufc  of  medicines,  to  counteract  the  a£lion 
of  the  poifon  in  the  blood. 

The  P/y///,  as  already  mentioned,  poficfTed  a  high 
reputation  for  curmg  the  bites  of  ferpcnts,  bat  their 
wliOle  method,  when  ftripped  of  myltery  and  fable, 

*  I  refer  here  to  a  paper  publiihcd  by  Mr.  Scott,  on  tbc  nitric  acid. 

con  fi  tied 
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«  .  •  •  • 

confided  in  fucking  the  wound.  This  praftice  is 
recommended  in  ftrong  terms  by  Celsus,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  not  only  harmlefs  to  the  perfon  who 
fucks  the  wound,  but  will  fave  the  life  of  the  perfon 
wounded :  "  ergo  quifquis  id  vulnus  exfuxerit,  et  ipfe 
tutus  erit,  et  tutum  hominem  pracftabit."  Though  I 
would  not  be  fo  fanguine  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  praftice, 
yet  as  giving  one  chance  to  efcape,  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  A  ligature  fliould,  as  foon  as  poflible,  be 
tied  above  the  part  bitten,  fo  as  to  impede,  but  not  en- 
tirely to  ftop  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  the  bite 
of  a  ferpent  is  for  the  liioft  part  fuperficial,  and  the 
poifon  is  carried  into  circulation  by  the  fmaller  vcffels 
on  the  furface.  The  wound  lliould  next  be  fcarified, 
and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  the  lunar  cauftic  in 
water  :  I  would  prefer,  for  this  purpofe,  a  weak  folu- 
tion, becaufe  it  maybe  ufed  more  freely,  and  frequently 
repeated.  The  fame  medicine  (hould  alfo  be  given 
internally,  and  repeated,  at  intervals,  as  circumftances 
might  point  out.  The  foregoing  reafoning  upon  this 
medicine,  induced  me,fome  months  ago,  to  make  trial 
of  it  internally,  in  a  different  difeafe  ;  this,  therefore, 
is  not  the  place  to  (late  the  refult  of  thefe  trials ;  but 
it  is  proper  to  mention  that  I  know,  from  repeated 
experience,  it  may  be  taken,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  grain  diflblved  in  two 
ounces  of  pure  water  ♦,  and  its  ufe  perfifted  in,  for 
feveral  days,  with  great  fafety.  The  principal  cfTefts 
it  produces,  are  a  heat  in  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  and, 
after  a  time,  a  tendernefs  in  the  gums,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  to  bleed,  but  without  that  fwclling  and  pain 
attending  the  ufe  of  the  oxyds  of  mercury. 

To  thefe  means  might  be  added  (efpecially  if  the 
fymptoms,  that  may  have  come  on,  are  not  materially 
relieved)  a  warm  bath  acidulated  with  the  nitric  acid. 

*  Tkb  water  (hould  be  didilled,  or  at  lead  it  fhould  be  rain  water* 
etherwife  the  lunar  caudic  will  be  in  part  decompofed,  which  will  be 
cyident,  by  a  white  clood  forming  in  the  folution. 

H3  In 
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In  this  bath,  which  fliould  be  made  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
produce  a  very  fenfible  irritation  on  the  Ikin,  the 
-wounded  Jimb,  and  a  great  part  of  the  body,  might  be 
placed  for  half  an  hour,  and  repeated  as  circumftances 
might  direft.  We  are  informed  by  Font  an  a,  that  he 
found  a  bath  of  very  warm  water  exceedingly  ufefiil  j 
he  fays  that  it  leflfened  the  pain,  abated  the  infiam* 
mat  ion,  and  the  part  bitten  did  not  become  fo  livid 
and  changed.  I  apprehend  that  the  moderate  addition 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  this  bath,  would  be  a  ereat  im- 
provement :  it  has  been  made  ufc  of  fuccelsfully  in 
this  place,by  Mr.  Scott,  in  fome  cafes  of  Lues  Venerea^ 
and  I  have  ufed  it  in  fome  bad  fores,  in  this  country, 
with  great  effeft. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  methods  of  oxygen- 
ating the  blood,  but  all  of  them  may  not  be  fo  well 
adapted  to  remove  the  difeafe,  nor  of  fuch  eafy.appli* 
cation  and  attainment.  I  fhould  hope,  if  tne  fore- 
going plan  be  diligently  purfued,  it  would,  in  almoft 
every  inftance,  be  lufficient  to  efFe£la  cure.  The  blood 
may  be  oxygenated  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs, 
either  by  expofing  the  patient  to  an  atmofpherc  loaded 
with  nitric  vapours,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Dr.  Charmichael  Smyth  in  contagious  difeafes  *, 
or  a  more  highly  oxygenated  atmofphere  might  be 
breathed  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  adapted 
for  the  purpofe,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bed  does. 

But  as  this  paper  has  already  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  at  firft  intended,  I  content  myfclf  with 
barely  mentioning  thefe  methods,  and  muft  refer  to  the 
authors  themfelves  for  a  particular  account  of  the 
pradlice  here  alluded  to. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  tbat  at  the  time  Dr.  C.  Smyth 
made  the  experiments  above  alloded  to,  he  was  not  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  materials  he  was  ufing,  to  draw  the  proper  conclu- 
iions  from  them ;  thk,  however^  cannot  affedthe  utility  of  the  pradice 
he  recoininc&ds. 

I  H01»E 
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I  HOPE  I  have  faid  enough,  to  (hew  that  the  princi- 
ples I  have  attempted  to  cftablifli  are  at  lead  fupported 
bv  probability,  that  the  method  here  propoled  has 
already  been  fandioned  by  a  more  certain  experience 
than  any  cither,  and  that  it  affords  the  mod  likejy  means 
of  counterading  the  deadly  poifon  of  the  ferpent  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  experience  alone,  we  muft  truft, 
for  the  ultimate  decifion  upofi  this  fubjeft ;  and,  to 
whatever  conclufion  this  may  lead  us,  1  Ihali  mod 
willingly  follow ;  profeffing  myfelf  much  more  anxious 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  than  for  the  fupport  pf  any 
of  the  opinions  Hated  in  this  paper.  1  (hall  think 
myfelf  fufficiently  Kappy,  if  this  effay  fhould  in  any 
way  tend  to  elucidate  a  fubjeft,  as  important  as  it  is 
obfcure. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  PAPER, 
ON  THE  POISON  OF  SERPENTS. 

HAVING  at  length  fucceeded  in  procuring  a 
fnake  with  the  venomous  teeth  and  poifon  bag 
entire,  but  which  are  commonly  extraftcd  in  thofe  fer- 
pents  which  the  natives  carry  about  with  them,  I  re- 
folved  to  make  fume  experiments  with  it.  The  fnake 
I  had  procured  was  a  large  Cobra  de  Capello  (Coluber 
Naja^  Lin.)  and  which  is  generally  rcprcfentcd  to  be 
the  moft  venomous  of  all  ferpents, 

EXPERIMENT  L 

I  WAS,  in  the  firft  place,  defirous  of  afcertaining  the 
power  of  the  venom  :  for  this  purpofe,  the  fnake  was 
made  to  bite  a  young  dog  in  the  hind  leg,  and  for 
which  no  medicine,  either  internal  or  external,  was 
made  ufc  of.  The  dog,  upon  being  bit,  howled 
violently  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  wounded  li^^ib  foon 
became  paralytic  ;  in  ten  minutes  the  dog  lay  fenfelefs 
and  convulfed  ;  in  thirteen  minutes  he  was  dead. 

EXPERIMENT  IL 

A  DOG,  of  a  fmallcr  fizc,  and  younger,  was  now 
bitten  in  the  hind  log,  when  he  was  inftantly  plunged 
into  a  warm  nitric  bath,  previoufly  prepared  for  the 
purpofe  :  as  foon  as  poiiible  after  he  was  in  the  bath, 
the  wound  was  ilightl}  fcarificd,  and  a  weak  folution 
of  hinar  cauftic  in  water  was  poured  down  his  throat : 
but  the  fymptoms  made  the  fame  progrefs  as  in  the 
firft  experiment,  and  the  dog  died  in  the  fame  time. 

Upon  opening  thefe  two  dogs,  about  half  an  hour 
after  death,  the  blood  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  larger 

veflels. 
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vcfTels,  was  of  a  dark  colour,  In  a  fluid  (late,  and  did 
not  coagulate  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT  III. 

After  the  interval  of  one  day,  the  fame  fnake  was 
again  brought,  and  made  to  bite  a  young  puppy  in  the 
hind  leg,  but  above  the  part  to  be  bitten,  I  had  pre- 
vioufly  tied  a  ligature  :  immediately  after  he  was  bit- 
ten, the  wound  was  fcarified  and  waflied  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  lunar  cauftic.  The  dog  did  not  appear  to  feel 
any  other  injury  than  what  might  arife  from  the  liga- 
ture round  his  leg  :  half  aa  hour  after  he  was  bitten, 
the  ligature  and  dreffing,  which  confided  of  lint  dipped 
in  the  folution  of  lunar  cauftic,  were  removed.  The 
dog  foon  began  to  fink,  gradually  loft  the  ufe  of  his 
Jimbs,  breathed  quick,  was  convulfed,  and  died  in 
h^lf  an  hour  more.  On  opening  this  dog,  the  blood 
coagulated  readily  on  being  emptied  from  the  veflels. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

Another  dog  was  now  bitten  in  the  hind  leg,  and 
immediately  after  a  ligature  was  applied,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment :  the  wound  was  fcarified  and  wafli- 
ed as  before,  and  for  two  hours  the  dog  continued 
lively  and  well,  when  the  ligature  was  removed. 

EXPERIMENT  V. 

Another  puppy  having  been  bit  An  the  fame 
place,  the  wound  was  fimply  fcarified,  and  waflied 
with  a  folution  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  and  for  two  hours 
the  animal  continued  free  from  difeafe.  In  thefe  two 
laft  experiments  the  dogs  were  very  young,  and  fed 
by  their  mother's  milk :  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
mentioned,  they  were  carried  to  her,  but  flie  avoided 
them,  and  they  both  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

EXPERI- 
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EXPERIMENT  VL 

Observing  in  the  laft  experiments,  that  the  venom 
was  probably  weakened  by  ufe,  I  waited  for  two 
days,  and  refolved  to  try  its  effefis  a  fecond  time 
where  no  medicine  was  made  ufe  of.  A  dog  veas 
accordingly  bitten  by  the  fame  fnake  in  the  hind  leg 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  in  twenty  minutes  he  was 
dead.  It  is  however  worthy  of  notice,  that  though 
the  mortal  progrefs  of  the  poifon  was  as  certain  as 
before,  it  did  not  now  appear  to  produce  any  pain, 
the  animal  did  not  howl  upon  being  bit,  but  graduajly 
funk  and  died.  The  blood  of  this  dog  continued  alfo 
in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  was  of  a  dark  colour. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 

A  SECOND  dog  being  now  bit,  the  wound  was.fcari- 
fied  and  waflied  with  a  folution  of  lunar  cauftic,  and 
the  fame  medicine  given  in  fmall  quantities  internally, 
and  repeated  at  intervals.  The  dog  appeared  to  be 
but  little  affe£l:ed  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  he 
vomited  violently  for  fcvcral  times,  gradually  funk^ 
and  died  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour.  The  blood  ia 
this  dog  coagulated  after  death. 

EXPERIMENT  VHI. 

A  THIRD  dog  hcinjf  bit  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
wound  was  wallied  with  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  and 
the  fame  medicine  given  internally  diluted  with  water, 
and  repeated  at  intervals.  This  dog  was  in  a  (hort 
time  convulfed ;  vomited  feveral  times,  and  then 
fcemed  to  revive  :  but  he  foon  rclapfed,  and  in  three 
hours  he  was  dead.     This  dog  was  not  opened. 

EXPERIMENT  IX. 

After  the  interval  of  two  days  the  fame  fnake  was 

brought. 
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brought,  and  a?  the  volatile  alkali  appeared  to  have 
been  of  fome  ufe  in  the  laft  experiment,  it  was  de- 
termined to  try  it  firft:  and  this  experiment,  as  well 
as  feveral  of  thofe  already  related,  .was  condu6led  by 
iny  friend  Dr.  Moir  with  attention  and  accuracy.  A 
dpg  was  accordingly  bitten  in  the  ufual  place,  and 
tile  volatile  alkali  given  as  in  the  preceding  experi* 
ment :  the  dog  was  dead  in  eighteen  minutes- 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

To  a  dog  bitten  in  the  fame  place,  immediately 
after  the  tormer,  that  we  might  have  the  means  of 
afcertaioing  the  effe£ls  of  the  remedy,  nothing  was 
given,  be  died  in  eighteen  minutes. 

EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Observing  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  medical 
fafts  publifhed  by  Dr.  Simmons,  that  Cayenne  pepper 
was  a  powerful  remedy  for  a  vegetable  poifon  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  the  Jatrvpha  Mamhot^  or  bitter  Cajfada^ 
I  determined  to  make  trial  of  it.  To  a  dog  bitten  in 
the  ufual  manner,  five  grain  piHs  of  the  pepper  were 
given,  and  the  wounded  limb  was  waHied  with  an  in- 
lufion  of  it  in  warm  water.  Thefe  pills  had  been  re- 
peated four  times  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  when  the 
dog  died. 

EXPERIMENT  XIL 

A  YOUNG  puppy  w^as  now  bitten  in  the  ear,  and  ex- 
aftly  half  a  minute  after  the  eaf  was  cut  off.  The 
wound  made  by  the  knife  bled  freely.  The  <log  con- 
tinued lively  for  fome  time,  but  in  half  an  hour,  he 
began  to  droop,  and  in  half  an  hour  more,  died.  It 
is  obferved  by  Fontana,  and  he  fufficiently  well 
accounts  for  it,  that  on  biting  the  ears  of  animals,  a 
drop  of  venom  colleSs  on  the  car,  at  the  hole  made 
by  the  tooth :  this  was  very  remarkable  in  the  experi- 
ment now  related  :  a  quantity  of  venom,  like  a  large 
drop  of  yellow  fecum,  collefted  on  the  ear,  and  trick- 
led to  the  ground. 

It 
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It  may  be  proper  in  general  to  obfervc,  that  in  all 
Ihcfe  experiments,  the  part  bitten  did  not  fwell  nor 
inflame,  a  livid  mark  could  be  diftihguifhed  where  the 
tooih  entered,  but  could  be  traced  only  for  a  very 
little  way.  When  the  wounds  were  fcarified,  they 
bled  little  or  none  at  all;  but  before  death  thej 
commonly  bled  freely,  and  the  fcarifications  were  ex- 
ceedingly difcoloured. 

In  all  the  dogs  which  were  opened,  the  blood  was 
found  to  be  in  a  fluid  ftate.  Upon  examining,  after 
death,  thofe  animals  which  died  by  the  poifon  of  the 
vf|)€r,  the  Abbe'  Fontana  commonly  obferves,  that 
he  found  the  blood  coagulated  about  the  heart  and 
larger  vcflfcls.  My  experience  has  not  confirmed  this 
oblcrvation,  which  1  attribute  to  the  great  difference 
in  point  of  ftrength  poflefied  by  the  venom  of  the 
fnake  made  ufe  of  in  the  preceding  experiments.  In 
thofc  cafes  where  the  poifon  a6icd  rapidly,  the  blood 
when  emptied  from  the  vefTels,  fliowed  no  difpofition 
to  coao^ulate,  and  feemed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour 
than  natural :  but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  animals 
died  more  (lowly,  the  blood  readily  coagulated  on  ex- 
po fure  to  the  atmofphere.  It  is  not  foreign  to  the 
prefent  fubjeft  to  obferve,  that  while  the  poifon  of 
ferpcnts  in  mingling  with  the  blood,  has  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  prevent  its  coagulation,  it  on  the  con- 
trary more  readily  coagulates  in  thofe  animals,  who 
have  breathed  pure  oxygen  air.* 

These  experiments  will  perhaps  fcrve  little  other 
purpofc  than  to  prove  the  quick  ar.d  dcllructive  ope- 
ration of  the  poifon  of  this  kind  of  ferpcnt,  and  of 
the  inefticacy  of  the  moft  celebrcited  remedies  which 
have  been  hitherto  difcovered.  It  is  certain  however 
that  upon  larger  animals  the  progrefs  would  have 
been  neither  fo  rapid  nor  deftructive,  and  upon  the 
human  body  it  is  alfo  probable  that  remedies  might 

*  Bbddoks  on  faftitious  airs. 

have 
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have  been  employed  with  greater  fuccefs:  for  tbc 
delicacy  of  the  human  (kin  is  very  great,  and  the 
abforption  of  any  remedy  that  might  be  applied  to  it, 
€Xtenfive  and  fpeedy.  Dogs,  we  are  told,  do  not 
perfpirfe,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  exifts  mudi 
correfponderice  between  the  powers  of  abforption  ajad 
perfpiration. 

« 

The  little  fuccefs  attending  the  ufe  of  the  lunar 
cauftic  in  thefe  experiments,  affords  a  fufficiently  con- 
vincing proof,  that  the  fnakes  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Abbe'  Fontana,  and  the  one  made  ufe  of  by  me, 
pofTefs  very  different  degrees  of  ftrength  in  their  ve- 
nom :  there  are  one  or  two  experiments  where  this  re- 
medy appeared  to  be.  ufed  with  fome  effeft:  but  I 
imputed  it  to  the  weakened  power  of  the  venom  by 
ufe:  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  poifon  of  this 
kind  of  ferpent,  when  it  is  in  full  vigour,  is  fo  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  deftruftive^  at  lead  to  fmall  ani- 
mals, that  neither  the  lunar  cauftic,  nor  probably  any 
other  remedy,  would  arreft  it's  progrefs.  It  appears 
that  even  the  delay  of  half  a  minute  in  cutting  off 
the  car  that  was  bitten,  was  fatal  to  the  animal;  and 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  to  a  perfon  bitten  by  a 
fnake,  any  kind  of  remedy  could  be  applied  in  a 
fhorter  time.  No  experiment  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  this  laft,  to  fhew  the  power  of  the  venom 
of  this  kind  of  ferpent,  for  Fontana  obferves,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  kill  either  dogs  or  rabbits  when 
bitten  in  the  ears,  and  out  of  all  the  experiments  he 
makes  upon  the  ears  of  thefe  animals,  and  where  no 
attempt  was  made  to  relieve  them,  none  of  them  died. 

I  AM  therefore  ftill  of  opinion,  that  the  method  of 
cure  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paper  is  the  moft  ra- 
tional, and  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  preventing 
death,  as  well  as  the  other  bad  confequences  which 
fometimes  follow  the  bite  of  a  ferpent  that  is  not 
mortal.  In  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid  bath,  I  fhould 
•have  much   confidence:    and  this  confidence  p.rifc\«? 
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from  a  greater  experience  of  its  powerful  influenoe 
upon  the  human  body  in  different  difeafes :  this  ex- 
perience will  foon  be  communicated  to  the  public 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  whofe  labours  in  the 
application  of  a  mod  powerful  and  ufeful  agent 
in  medicine^  and  efpecially  ufeful  as  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  merit  the  greateft 
praife. 
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An  Account  of  the  PETROLfiirM  Wells  in  the 
BuRMHA  Dominions^  extraSed  from  the  Jour^ 
nal  of  a  Voyage  from  Ranghong  up  the  River 
Erai-Wuddey  to  Amarapoorah,  the  prefent 
Capital  of  the  Burmha  Empire. — By  Captain 
Hiram   CoX|    Refdent    at  Ranghong. 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY     7,    I797. 

WIND  eafterly,  (harp  and  cold,  thick  fog  on 
the  river  until  after  fun  rife,  when  it  evaf>oratr- 
ed  asufual,  but  foon  after  coUefted  again,  and  continu- 
ed fo  denfe  till  half  paft  eight  A.  M.  that  we  could 
barely  fee  the  length  of  the  boat. 

Thermometer  at  fun  rife  52^,  at  noon  74°,  in 
the  evening  60^ ;  general  courfe  of  the  river  north 
20'^  weft,  mam  breadth  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
miles,  current  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour- 

East  bank,  high,  rugged,  barren  downs,  with  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  towards  the  river;  of  free  ftone  inter- 
mixed With  ftrata  of  quartz,  martial  ore  and  red 
ochre  ;  beech  moderately  flielving,  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  filex,  petrifaftions  and  red  ochre, 
and  with  rocky  points  projeding  from  it  into  the 
river. 

Western  bank,  a  range  of  low  fandy  iflands,  co- 
vered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  reeds.  Thefe  at 
prefent  narrow  the  ftream  to  three  quarters,  and  in 
fome  places  to  half  a  mile,  but  are  overflowed  in  the 
rains ;  the  main  bank  rather  low  and  fandy,  fubje6l  to 
be  overflowed,  its  whol?i  breadth  about  three  miles  to 
tlie  foot  of  a  range  of  low  woody  hills,  which  in 
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point  of  vegetation,  form  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the 
eaftern  (hore;  thcfe  hills  are  bounded  to  the  weftward 
at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  bjr 
an  extenfive  range  of  high  mountains,  cloathed  witn 
wood  to  their  fummits. 

At  half  paft  ten  A.  M.  came  to  the  lower  town  ©f 
Rainanghongy  a  temple  in  it  of  the  antique  Hindoo  ftylc 
of  building. 

At  noon  came  to  the  center  town  of  Rainangbong 
(literally  the  town  through  which  flows  a  river  m 
earth  oil),  fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river,  in 
latitude  20^  26'  north,  and  longitude  94^  45'  c^  eaft 
of  Greenwich.  Halted  to  examine  the  wells  ot  Petra* 
leum. 

The  town  has  but  a  mean  appearance,  and  feveral  of 
its  temples,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  falling 
to  ruins :  the  inhabitants  however  are  well  drcffed, 
many  of  them  with  gold  fpiral  car  ornaments,  and  are 
undoubtedly  rich,  from  the  great  profit  they  derive 
from  their  oil  wells,  as  will  be  feen  below. 

At  two  P.  M.  I  fet  off  from  my  boat,  accompanied 
by  \\\iimeivthaghee  or  zemindar  of  the  diftricl:,  and  feve- 
ral of  the  merchant  proprietors,  to  view  the  wells. 
Our  road  led  to  the  E.  N.  E.  through  dry  beds  of  loofe 
fand  in  the  water  courfes,  and  over  rugged  arid  downs 
and  hillocks  of  the  fame  foil  as  dofcribed  above;  the 
growth  on  them,  confiding  of  fcattercd  plants  of  Eti- 
fhorbiiimy  the  Caffm  tree,  vvhicli  yields  the  Tora  Japo* 
rJca.  comnionlv  called  mtc/i  or  rul,  and  ufcd  ihrouirh- 
out  Lidia  as  a  component  part  of  a  it'ijya  of  />^;/«, 
alfo  a  very  dural)le  timber  for  liiiinj^  the  (>il  wells, and 
laftly  the  hardy  i/iar  or  wild  pliinio  cciniiiion  i-  Iwt- 
Jujian. 

The  (ky  was  cloudlefs,  fo  that  the  fun  flione  on  us 
with  undiminiflied  force,  and  being  alfo   unwell,  I 
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walked  llowly,  and  as  we  were  an  hour  walking  to 
the  wells, ,  I  therefore  conclude  they  are  about  tnree 
miles  diftant  from  the  river ;  thofe  we  faw  are  fcatter- 
cdirregularly  about  the  downs  at  no  great  diftance 
from  each  other,  fome  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  At  this  particular  place,  we  were  inform- 
ed there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  wells,  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  N.  E.  three  hundred  and  fprty  more. 

In  making  a  well,  the  hill  is  cut  down  fo  as  to  form 
a  fa  uare  table  of  fourteen  or  twenty  feet  for  the  crown 
oiftoe  well,  and  from  this  table  a  road  is  formed,  by 
fcraping  away  an  inclined  plain  for  the  drawers  to  de- 
fcend,  in  raifing  the  excavated  earth'  from  the  well,  and 
fubfequeritly  the  oil.  The  (haft  is  funk  of  a  fqdare 
form,  and  Imed  as  the  miner  proceeds,  with- fquares  of 
Caffia  wood  ftaves ;  thefe  ftaves  are  about  fix  feet 
long,  fix  inches  broad,  and  two  thick ;  are  -  rudely 
jointed  and  pinned  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
forming  a  fquare  frame,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  clear  for  the  uppermoft  ones,  'but  more  contrafttfd 
below.  When  the  miner  has  pierced  fix:or  more  feet 
of  the  fhaft,  a  feries  of  thefe  Iq^uare  frames  are  piled 
on  each  other,  and  regularly  added  to  at  top;  thfe 
whole  gradually  finking,  as  he  deepens  tUe  ihafr,'-and 
fecuring  him  againft  the  falling  in  of  the  .fides.      '     > 

The  foil,  or  firata  to  be  pierced,  is  nearly  fuch  as 
I  have  defcribed  the  cliffs,  to  be  on  the  margin  of  ^e 
river,  that  is,  firft,  a  light  fandy  loam  intermixed. w^tji 
fragments  of  quart-z,  filex,  &c.;  fecond,  a  friable  Xand 
flone,  e^fiJy  wrought,,  with  thin  horizontal  ftrata  of  a 
coi>cret ej.pt  martial  preVtalc  and  indurated  argill  (the 
.tJilc  has. this.  fmgulaflty,it/is  den^^iculated;  its  lamina 
being  perpendicular  to  .  the  hb]:i?5ontal  lamina;  of*  the 
.  argill  on  which  it  is  featcd)  .^t  freyn.  tgii  or  fiftceu  "feet 
/rom  the  furfajce,  an4,fr.Qni^eachj0tbjCr^j:as/tViere  are 
feveral  of  thele  veins  .in  the  gr^at  body  pf  free  ftbne. 
Thirdly,  at  feVenty  cubits,'  more  ol  left, '  froiA*  the 
furface,  and  immediately  below  the  Iree  front,*  a  pale 
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blue  argillaceous  earth  ({hiftoiis)  impregnated  with  thfr 
petroleum  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  it.  iTiis  they  fay  is 
very  difficult  to  work,  and  grows  harder  as  they  get 
deeper,  ending  in  fliift  or  (late,  fuch  as  found  cover- 
ing veins  of  coal  in  Europe^  &c.  Below  this  (hift  at 
the  depth  of  about  130  cubits  is  coal.  I  procured 
fome,  intermixed  with  fulphur  and  pyrites,  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  well,  deepened  a  few  days  be* 
fore  my  arrival,  but  dceiued  aniongtt  them  a  rarity, 
the  oil  in  general  flowing  at  a  fmaller  depth.  iTicy" 
were  piercmg  a  new  well  when  I  was  there,  had  got 
to  the  depth  of  eighty  cubits,  and  expefted  oil  at'teh 
or  twenty  cubits  more. 

The  machinery  ufed  in  drawing  up  the  rubbini, 
and  afterwards  the  oil  from  the  well,  is  an  axle  croffing 
the  center  of  the  well,  retting  on  two  rudeforked  llaun- 
chions,  with  a  revolving  barrel  on  its  center,  like  the 
nave  of  a  wheel,  in  which  is  a  fcore  for  receiving 
the  draw  rope ;  the  bucket  is  of  wicker  work,  covered 
with  dammer^  and  the  labour  of  the  drawers,  iu 
general  three  men,  is  facilitated  by  the  defcent  of  the 
inclined  plain,  as  water  is  drawn  from  deep  wells  iu 
the  interior  of  Hindoftan. 

To  receive  the  oil,  one  man  is  Itationed  at  the  brink 
of  the  wellt  vb*io  empties  the  bucket  into  a  channel 
made  on  the  furface  ot  the  earth  leading  to  a  funk  jarji 
from  whence  it  is  laded  into  fmaller  ones,  and  im- 
mediately carried  down  to  the  river,  either  by  coolies 
or  on  hackeries. 

When  a  well  grows  dry,  they  deepen  it.  They  fav 
none  arc  abandoned  for  barrennefs.  Even  the  death 
of  a  miner,  from  mephitic  air,  does  not  deter  others 
from  perfifting  in  deepening  them  when  dry.  Two 
days  before  my  arrival,  a  man  was  fufFocated  in  one 
of  the  wells,  yet  they  afterwards  renewed  their  at-» 
tempts,  without  further  accident.  I  recommended 
their  trying  the  air  with  a  candle,  &c.  but  feeminciv 
with  Uttle  effedt.  ^"^ 
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The  oil  is  drawn  pure  from  the  wells,  in  the  liquid 
fiate  as  ufed,  >Hrithout  variation^  but  in  the  cold  feafoh 
h  coiigeals  in  the  open  air,  and  always  hifes  fome- 
thing  of  its  fluidity ;  the  temperature  of  the  wells  pre* 
ferVing  it  In  a  Kquid  ftate  fit  to  be  draWn.  A  man 
who  was  lowered  into  a  well  of  i  lo  cuMts,  in  my  pre^ 
fence,  and  immediately  drawn  up,  perfpired  copioofly 
at  every  pore  :  unfortunately  I  had  no  other  means  of 
trying  the  temperature.  The  oil  is  of  a  dingv  gjeea 
and  odorous ;  it  is  ufed  for  lamps,  and  boilecl  with  a 
little  dammer  (a  refin  of  the  country),  fbr.payitig 
the  timbers  of  houfes,  and  the  bottoms  of  boats,  &c. 
which  it  preferves  from  decay  and  Vermin  -,  its  me- 
dicinal properties  known  to  the  native;  is  as  al6tion  ifi 
cutaneous  eru^ons,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifei 
and  rheumatic  affedions. 

Ths  miners  pofitively  aiTured  me  no  water  ever 
percolate  through  the  earth  into  the  wells*  as  has  beea 
luppofed^the  rains  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  feldom 
heavy,  and  during  the  fealon  a  roof  of  thatch  is  throwa 
over  the  wells,  the  water  that  .foils  foon  runs  off  to 
the  river,  and  what  penetrates  into  the  e^rth  is  effec* 
tually  prevented  from  defcending  to  any  gr^t  depth 
by  the  increafing  hardnefs  of  the  oleagenous  argill  and 
(hi(^ ;  this  will  readily  be  admitted  when  it  is  known 
that  the  coal  mines  at  fVAitfyjsurt  worked  below  the 
harbour,  and  the  roof  of  the  galleries  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  tfte  deficiency  of  rain 
in  this  tra£l  may  be  owing  to  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  weftward,  which  range  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  arreft  the  clouds  in  their  paflage,  as  is  the 
cafe  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  tfaf  penimula  of  Inidia. 

Solicitous  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  st 
fubjed  fo  interefting  as  this  natural  fource  of  wealth  i 
I  had  all  the  principal  proprietors  aOembled  od  board 
my  boat,  and  collected  from  them  the  following  par* 
ticulars,  the  foregoing  I  learned  at  the  wells  from  the 
miners  and  owners. 
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I  ENDEAVOURED  to  guard  againll  exaggeration,  as 
well  as  to  obviate  the  caution  and  referve  which  mer« 
cantile  n>en  in  all  countries  think  it  necefiary  to  ob- 
fervcy  when  minutely  qucftioned  on  fubjefls  sSeGting 
their  interefls,  and  I  have  reafon  to  hope  my  xnfomxa^ 
tion  is  not  very  diflant  from  the  truth. 

The  property  of  thefe  wells  is  in  the  owners  of  the 
foil,  natives  of  the  country,  and  defcends  to  the  heir^ 
general  as  a  kind  of  entailed  hereditament,  with  whicl| 
^t  is  faid  government  never  interferes,  and  which  no 
diftrcfs  will  induce  them  to  alienate.  One  family  per- 
haps will  pofTefs  four  or  five  wells,  1  heard  of  nonq 
who  had.  more,  the  generality  have  lefs,  they  are  fun)( 
by,  and  wrought  for  the  proprietors  j  the  coftqffipk.-^ 
Ing  a  new  well  is  2000  tecals  flowered  filyer  of  tho 
country,  or  2500  ficca  rupees ;  and  the  annual  aver- 
age net  profit  1000  tecals,  or  1250  ficca  rupees. 

The  corttfatt  price  with  the  miners  for  finKing  a 
well  h  as  follows  :  for  the  firft  forty  cubits  thejr  havd 
forty  tecals,  for  the  next  forty  cubits  three  hundred 
tecals,  and  beyond  thefe  eighty  cubits  to  the  oil  they 
have  from'thirty  to  fifty  tecals  per  cubit,  according  to 
the  depth  (the  5Kr;»^tf  cubit  is  nineteen  inches  £;/^/jfe^; 
taking  the  mean  rate  of  forty  tecals  per  cubit,  and  onc| 
hundred  cubits  as  the  general  depth  at  which  they 
come  to  oil,  the  remainuig  twenty  cubits  will  cod  800 
tecals,  or  the  whole  of  the  miner's  wages  for  finking 
the  Ihaft  1 140  tecals  ;  a  well  of  a  100  cubits  will  re* 
quire  950  callia  ftaves,  which  at  five  tecalsper  hundred 
will  c»ft  471  tecals.  Portage  and  workmanlhip,  in 
fitting  them,  may  amount  to  100  tecals  more;  the 
levelling  the  hill  tor  the  crown  of  the  well,  and  making 
the  draw  road,*  &c.  according  to  the  common  rate  of 
labour  in  the  country,  will  coft  about  .200  tecals; 
ropes,  6:c.  and  provifions  for  ihe  workmen,  which  are 
fupplied  by  the  proprietor  when  making  a  new  well  i 
e;cpences  of  propitiatory  facrifices,  and  perhaps  a  fig^ 
nioragc  fine  to  government  for  pcrmiffion  to  fink  a  new 
well,  confumcthe  remaining  512!  tecals  sin  deepen- 
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iHgf  an  6ld  well  they  make  the  beft  bargain  in  their 
power  with  the  miners,  who  rate  their  demand  per 
cubit  according  to  its  depth  and  danger  from  the* 
beats  or  mephitic  air.  ' 
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'  Tut  amount^  produce,  and  wages  of  the  labourers  ^ 
who  draw  the  oil,  as  ftated  to  me,  I  fufpefl:  was  ex-.» 
^Sg^^ted  or  erroneous  from  midnterpretatioa  on  both ; 

fides. 

I 

•  The  average  produce  of  each  well,  per  diem,  they 
fajd  was  500  vifs,  or  i825lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  that 
the  labourers  earned  upwards  of  eignt*  tecalS  each' 
per  mgrith;  but  I  apprehend  this  wais  not  meant 
^s  the  average  produce,'  of  wa^s  'for  every  day  pr 
month  throu^out  the  year,  as  muft  appear  from  a' 
further  exammation  of  the  fubj eft,  where  faEb  are 
dubious  we  muft  endeavour  to  obtain  truth  from  inter- 
rial  evidence.  Each  well  is  worked  by  four  ipen,  and 
their  wages  is  regulated  by  the  average  produce  of 
fix  days  labour,  or  which  they  have  one  fixth,  or  itis 
value  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  tecals  per 
hundred  vifs,  the  price  of  •  the  oil  at  the  wells  ;  the 
proprietor  has  an  option  of  paying  their  fixth  in  oil, 
but  I  underft^nd  he  pfavs  the  value  in  moiiey,  and  if 
fo,  I  think  this  is  as  fair  a  mode  of  regufeting  •  the' 
wages  of  liabour  as  any  where  praftifed  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  labourer  works  he  benefits,  and  gains 
only  as  he  benefits  his  employer.  He  (fan  only  do  in- 
jury by  over-working  himfelf,  which  is  not  likely. to' 
happen  to  an  Indian ;  no  provifions  are  allowed  the  oil 
drawers,  but  the  proprietor  fupplies  the  ropes,  &c.  and 
laftly  the  king's  duty  is  a  tenth  of  the  produce. 

Now  fuppofing  a  well  to  yield  500  vifs  per  diem 
throughout  the  year,  dedufting  one  fixth  for  the  la- 
bourers, and  one  tenth  for  the  kin^,  there  will  remain 
for  the  proprietor,  rejecting  fra£tions,  136,876  vifs, 
which  at  i  v  tecals,  the  value  at  the  wells,  is  equal  to 
]( 7 10  tecals  por  annum.    From  this  fum  there  is  to  be 
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dedufted  only  a  trifle  for  draw  ropes,  &c.  for  I  could 
not  learn  that  there  was  any  further  duties  or  expence 
to  be  charged  on  the  produce,  but  the  merchants  (av 
they  gain  only  a  neat  looo  tecals  per  annum  for  each 
well,  and  as  we  advance  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  think 
they  have  given  the  maximum  rather  than  the  mmimum 
of  their  profits,  hence  therefore  we  may  infer  that  the 
grofs  amount  produce  per  annum  is  not  182^500  vKs. 

Further,  the  four  labourers  (hare  or  one  (ixth  de- 
du£ting  the  king's  tythe,  will  be  2250  vifs  per  month 
of  thirty  days,  or  in  money  at  the  above  price  twenty* 
eight  tecals  fifty  avas,  or  (even  tecals  twelve  avas  each 
man  per  month,  but  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  fame  perfons  inform* 
ed  me,  is  only  five  tecals  per  month  when  hired  from 
day  to  day ;  they  alfo  admitted  that  the  labour  of  the 
oil  drawers  was  not  harder  than  that  of  commoa 
labourers,  and  the  employment  no  ways  obnoxious  to 
health.  To  me  the  fmell  of  the  oil  was  fragrant  and 
grateful,  and  on  being  more  indire£tly  queftioned  (for 
on  this  part  of  the  fubje£t  perhaps  owing  to  the  roi- 
nutenefs  of  my  enquiries  I  obferved  mod  referve),  they 
allowed  that  their  gain  was  not  much  greater  than  the 
common  labourers  of  the  country,  nor  is  it  reafonable 
to  expeft  it  fliould,  for  as  there  is  no  myftery  in  draw- 
ing of  oil,  no  particular  hardfhips  endured,  or  riik  of 
health,  no  compulfion  or  prevention  pretended,  and  as 
it  is  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  to  get  their  work 
done  at  the  cheapcft  rate,  of  courfe  the  numbers  that 
would  flock  to  fo  regular  and  profitable  an  employ- 
ment, would  foon  lower  the  rate  of  hire  nearly  at  Icaft 
to  the  common  wages  of  the  country  ;  befides  I  obferv- 
cd  no  appearance  of  affluence  amongft  the  labourers, 
thoy  were  meanly  lodged  and  clad,  and  fed  coarfely,  not 
on  rice,  which  in  the  upper  provinces  is  an  article  of 
luxury,  but  gn  dry  grains  and  indigenous  roots  of  the 
nwixxTcoi  Caffiidfiy  collededin  the  waRcsby  their  women 
and  children  :  further  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
ibat  thefe  labourers  worked  conftantly,  nature  always 

requires 
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requires  a  refpitc,  and  will  be  obeyed,  however  much 
the  defire  of  gain  may  ftimulate^  and  this  caufe  mud 
(nore  particularly  operate  ia  warm  climates  to  pro- 
^ce  what  we  often  improperly  call  indolence.  Even 
tbe. rigid  Cato  emphatically  fayi^  that  the  man  who 
baQ  not  time  to  be  idle  is  a  flave.  A  due  confidera* 
tion  of  this  phyfical  and  numd  neoeffity  ought  per- 
haps to  vindicate  religious  l^iflators  from  the  re- 
proaches too  liberally  beftowed  on  them  for  fan£lion- 
an^  relaxation ;  be  that  as  k  may,  I  think  it  is  fuf*« 
£<nently  apparent  that  the  artkle  of  wages  is  alfo  ex- 
^Sg^rated,  and  that  500  vHs  mnft  only  be  confidered 
a$  the  sunouQt  produce  of  working  days»  and  hot  an 
average  for  every  day  hi  the  year.  The  labour  of  the 
miners,  as  I  have  ob^rved  above,  is  altogether  diftinA 
fropi  Jtfae  oil  drawers,  and  their  pay  proportioned  to  the 
faardihips  and  rifles  they  endure. 

•       * 

AssiTMiNG  therefore  as  data,  the  acknowledged 
profit  of  1000  tecals  per  annum  for  each  well,  which 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  exaggerated,  as  it  would  ex« 
pofe  the  proprietors  to  an  additional  tax,  and  the  com- 
mon wages  of  precarious  employment  in  the  country, 
that  is  one  month  with  another,  including  holy  days 
the  year  round,  four  and  a  quarter  tecals  per  month 
as  the  pay  of  the  oil  drawers,  which  includes  the 
two  extremes  of  the  queftion,  it  will  make  the  aver- 
se produce  of  each  well  per  diem,  300  vifs  or  109,500 
Vifs  per  annum,  equal  to  399,675  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or 
tons  178,955165.  or  in  liauid  meafure  793  hogflieads 
of  fix ty- three  gallons  each  5  and,  as  there  arc  520 
wells  rejiftered  by  government,  the  grofs  amount  pro- 
duce ofihe  whole  per  annum  will  be  56,940,000  vifs 
or  92,781  tons  1560  lbs.  or  412,360  hoglheads,  worth 
at  the  wells,  at  one  and  a  quarter  tecals  per  hundred 
vifs,  .711,750  tecals  or  889,737  ficca  rupees* 

From  the  wells,  the  oil  is  carried,  in  fmall  jars,  by 
cooleys,  oron  carts,  to  the  river;  where  it  is  delivered 
Iqitjfic  merchant  exporter  at  two  tecals  per  hundred 

I  4  vifF, 
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vifs,  the  vafue  being  enhanced  three-eighths  by  the  cx« 
pence  and  rifk  of  portage,  therefore  the  grofs  value  or 
profit  to  the  country  of  the  whole,  deducing  five  per 
cent  for  waftage,  may  be  fiated  at  i,oSi,86d  tecak, 
or  1,362,325  ficca  rupees  per  annum,  yielding  a  dire£l 
revenue  to  the  king  of  136,232  ficca  ruueea  per 
annum,  and  perhaps  thrice  as  much  more  befidre  it 
reachesT  the  confumer ;  bafides  the  benefit  the  whole 
country  muft  derive  from  the  produftive  induftry  called 
into  aftion  by  the  conftant  employment  of  fo  large  a 
capital  on  fo  gruff  an  article.  There  were  between 
feventy  and  eighty  boats,  average  burthen  fixty  tons 
each,  loading  oil  at  the  feveral  wharfs,  and  others 
cohftantly  coming  and  going  while  I  was  there.  A 
number  of  boats  and  men  alfo  find  conftant  employ* 
ment  in  providing  the  pots,  &c.  for  the  oil,  and  the 
extent  ot  this  fingle  branch  of  internal  commerce  (for 
almoft  the  whole  is  confumed  in  the  country)  will 
ferve  to  give  fome  infight  into  the  internal  commerce 
and  refources  of  the  country. 

At  the  wells  the  price  of  the  oil  is  feven  annas 
fcven  pies  per  1 1 2lbs.  avoirdupois ;  at  the  port  of 
Jiangkong  it  is  fold  at  the  average  rate  of  three  ficca 
rupees  three  annas  and  fix  pies  per  cwt.  or  per  hogf^ 
heads  of  fixty-three  gallons,  weighing  504  lbs.  fourteen 
rupees  feven  annas  nine  pies,  exclufive  of  the  calk,  or 
per  Bengal  buzar  maund  two  rupees  five  annas  eight 
pies,  whereas  the  muftard  feed,  and  other  vegetable 
oils,  fell  at  Fanghng  at  eleven  rupees  per  buzar  maund. 

To  conclude,  tnis  oil  is  a  genuine  petroleum,  pof* 
fefTrng  all  the  properties  of  coal  tar,  being  in  fa£l  the 
felf  fame  thing,  the  only  difference  is,  that .  nature 
elaborates  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  for  thq 
Bitrnihas^  for  which  European  nations  are  obliged  ta- 
the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Dundonald. 
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VII. 

ON    THE   MAXIMUM   OF  M^CHANIG 
POWERS,  AND'THE  EFFECTS  6P  MA- 
-'  CHINES  WHEN  IN  MOTION. 

By  Lieutenant  Whiiam   Lambton, 
Of  His  M^efty^s  ^^d  Regiment  of  Foot. 

MOST  mathematicians,  in  treating  on  the  fcience 
of  mechanics,  have  drawn  their  conclufions 
confidering  the  weight  and  power  in  a  ftate  of 
equilibrium,  and  have  deduced  their  proportions  from 
their  refpeflive  diftances  of  each  from  tne  center  of 
motion  ;  or  from  what  ihe  velocities  would  be,  fup* 
pofing  them  to  be  put  in  a  moving  ftate.  But  in  the 
adual  application  of  any  machine,  whether  fimple  or 
compound,  we  (hall  find  that  when  it  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  power,  there  will  be  a 
certain  ratio  between  the  weight  and  power,  fo  ^hat 
in  any  given  time  the  effeft  may  be  the  greateft  poffible. 
The  various  and  mod  ufeful  cafes  which  relate  to  this 
fubjeft  are  comprifed  in  the  following  problems,  and 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  determine  the  precife  effe£ts 
of  fuch  powers  as  are  of  the  moft  general  ufe  in  the 
conftru£tion  of  machines,  fuch  as  the  lever,  the  wheel, 
and  axle,  &c.  and  where  the  power  applied  to  raife  the 
wfcight,  afts  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  it  \v\\\  benecefiary 
to  take  into  confideration  the  effefts  of  their  own 
maffes,  and  therefore  fome  general  propofitions  muft 
be  premifed  relative  to  the  centers  of  percuffion  and 
gyration  of  the  refpe<ftive  moving  powers;  and  to 
compare  the  raafs  collefted  into  the  center  of  per- 
cuffion or  gyration  of  a  beam  or  folid  wheel,  to  that 
power,  which  afting  at  the  extremity  would  giv^  the 
fame  angular  velocity. 

It 
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It  has  already  been  demon ftrated  by  mathema- 
ticians that  if  s  be  the  center  of  fufpenfion3  or  ro- 
latk)n  ;  o  the  center  of  percuffion,  and  g  the  center 
of  gyration  3 — ^and  if  ^  be  a  particle  and  d  its  diftance 

from  i,  then  J^=F5Srof  A?55dP*  and  ^^ :;:  •  "ac  body 
ivhich  expreflions  are  univerfal,  let  the  form  of  the 
tody  be  what  it  will.  Now  as  the  lever  and  wheel 
are  powers  whofe  operations  are  materially  influenced 
by  their  own  weight,  I  fliall  confider  every  cafe  in 
trhich  they  can  poflibly  be  effected.  And  notwith- 
ftanding  that  this  part  ot  mechanics  relating  to  percuC* 
flon  and  gyration,  has  been  fo  copioufly  treated  on  by 
others,  yet  as  it  becomes  fo  eflential  a  part  in  the  pre- 
fent  thiory,  I  (hall  include  fuch  prppofitions  as  imme- 
diately apply,  and  put  them  in  tlie  mod  convenient 
lfc)rms.  Some  of  them,  I  believe  are  new,  askd  par- 
ticularly fuited  to  the  prefent  fubjcct. 

pROB.  I.  Let  a  B  be  a  bar  or  beam  perfeftly  j. 
ftreight  and  of  uniform  thicknrfs,  having  its  point 
of  fufpenfion   S,  at  any  variable  diftance  from  the 
extremity  A  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  dif- 
twice  of  the  center  of  percuffion  from  S. 

Fur  AB=v,  ASirr,  and  therefore  SBrrir — x  ; 
and  let  the  .faid  diftance  of  the  center  of  percuf- 
fion  from  s  be  ^,  then  v  being  an  indefinitely  fmall 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  beam, 

c— xi*X^'  will  exprefs  one  />J*  or  the  fluxion  of 
all  the  pd*  in  A  B  ;  and  by  the  fame  reafoning, 

v—axv  is  the  fluxion  of  the  force  of  A  B. — 
Hence  yuLfl   — ^— -tzl ■: ;  where  ^  and 

^      no:  v—x  X  ij  S'v — ox      ^ 

'^  may  be  tyken  in  any  ratio  to  each  other.    If  xzz.o 
or  the  center  of  fufpenlion  be  at  A,  .then^=i^  as 
has  been  proved  by  Dthers.     If  xzz\v^  then  y^-^v  alfo. 
In  which  cafe  the  center  of  pcrcuilion  will  be  at  the 
other  extremity  B,  and  when  .vmiv,  then;'::r<?,  and- 
the  center  of  pcrcufilon  coinciding  with  the  center  of! 

gravity. 
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grarity,  the  power  of  ofcillation  wiU  ceafc^  and  the 
motion^  if  there  be  any^  will  be  rotatovy*. 

.  CoR.i*  If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  diflance 
of  the  center  of  fupenApn  when  the  vibrations  are 

the  quickeil  pofBble,then^,  or  its  ^^^^^^;~^~-' 
becomes  a  maximum,  and  therefore  its  fluxion,  by 
making  x  variable,  is  -zio.    Hence  i  txx — bvx  x  3*^  — 6y 

— 3* X  av* — 6vx + Sx*^ = 0^  andjfrr-f  ±T'^t  or4— Ji/V 
when  S  is  taken  towards  A,  or  on  that  fide  of  the 
center  of  gravity. 


Cok.  1.  Other  forms  may  be  obtained  if  AS^ 
and  SB=z,  both  variable  quantities :— for  then  x+^' 
will  exprefs  the  fluxion  of  both  ends,  and  x^;i+z*i  the 
fluxion  of  all  the^*  in  AB.  And  fincc  the  force  of  any 
ofcillatine  body  may  be  expreiTed  by  multiplying  the  dif- 
taoce  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  ot  fufpen- . 
fioiv,  into  the  body  itieJUft  the  force  pf  AB  is  therefore 

defined    by  — p-  Hence  j^= — jrr:?--~=j^C3Jv<  t- 


Then  when  x^Oy  y  becomes  equal  \z ;  and  if  x=i2, 
7=:2  5 — and  when  x  and  z  are  equal,  j  vanilhes, 

Prob.  2.  The  notation  remaining^^as  in  the  laft  pro* 
'blem :  let  the  center  of  gyration  be  required,  while  the 
beam  A  B  is  made  to  revolve  round  a  center  S  at  any 
variable  diftance  from  A:  and  let  w  exprefs  the  diftance 
of  the  cepter  of  gyration  from  S>     Then  we  fliall  have 

^  =•- — ^-^f^ — ==• — ' .      Hence    it    X':=:o^ 

wzzv^s/^.  and  when  jtfisT,  fo  that  S  may  be  in  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  A'B,  tlieii  w=  I  vT-  When  x=  \v,  w 
becomes  Mual  \v  alfo,  and  in  this  cate  the  center  of 
gyration  will  be  at  the  fame  diftanCe  froni  B>  that  the 
center  of  irotation  is  from-A.  '  *  " 


I  J.- . . .  ■». 
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Cor.  It  appears  from  Cor.  i   of  the  laft  problem, 
that  when  the.  vibrations  of  a  beam  arc  the  quickeft 

poifible,  X  is  equal  to*— W  i ,  when  the  point  of  fufgen- 
lion  is  taken  on  that  fide  the  center  of  gravity  towaPdl^ 
A.    Now  fince  \  is  the  dillance  of  the  cerjt^r  oP  gfravity 

of  the  beam  from  A  or  B,  it  follows  that  W^  cxprefles- 
the  diftancc  of  the  centerof  percuflion  from  the  center, 
of  gravity  when  the  vibrations  are  the  quickeft  poffible. 

But  it  appears  from  this  problem,  that  Wi  exprefles 
the  difj^ance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  thecenitef. 
of  gravity,  when  the  beam  is  made  to  revolye  on' thai 
center.  Therefore  if  the  beam  be  fufpended,  by  what ' 
in  this  cafe  is  the  center  of  gyration,  the  vibrations  vijiH 
be  the  quickeft  poflible. 

CoR«2.  I F  the  parts  AS,  SB  be  denoted  by  y  and  z  as  ig 

Cor.2,ofthe  laft  prob,  then  w—y/ -^j^ ja+p. 

Thenifx-r:^,  and  z  become  equal  A  B,  zv^z^'^znv^^i 
and  when  x  and  z  are  equal;  wiszx^~  or  Zy'T^'^v'T* 
and  laftly,  if  x=i2,  then  wzz^z;  all  which  arc  pjre* 
cifely  the  fame  as  in  the  laft  problem. 

• 

Prob.  3.  Let  ABD  be  a  folid  beam  of  uniform 
thicknefs,  having  an  anj^Ie  at  D,  and  let  ADcrDB^ 
and  AE  =  EB=jf,  and  if  the  line  E  D  be  continued  to 
the  center  of  rotation  S,  ^^ 

then  S  E  will  be  perpen-  /  {7?^ 

dicular  to  AB,  and  there-  /  r  \ 

fore   A  S=B  S,  and  the  /      p  \ 

beam  will  be  in  the  fame  /^  y^^^   \ 

plane  with  the  triangle  /  y^  \  ^^  \ 

ASB,  and  being  made  to         /jy^        \CL     ^^\ 

revolve  round  the  center  ^^....^....1,.,.. -.-S^^ 

S,  retaining  its  pofition       ^  E  ^ 

with  refpcft  to  the  line  S  E:  it  is  required  to  determine 
tile  diftance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  S. 

Put  DS=(/,andAD=BD=r,andalfoED=^.  Then 

AS 
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JiS^=zv*^/i*+iadi  and  therefore  2V^i+2d*v-^iad  v 
Vili  beilif  fluxion  of  all  theyti^*  in  the  who^ebeainABD- 

ne^cei  -to = ^•'":^ty-*^^= ^  "'  ^  ?^-?^  ^ 

whichj  when:*  vaniflie^ncHheljeam  comoi<ie8.witA 

ibe  line  tAS,  becomes  equal  ^^i-iifC^-^-and  ilF;^  rsiiAith 

^rrv  v^^T,  for  then  D  will  coincide  with  S  ana  A  P  B 
"w?!!  become  two  beams  revolving  on  their  extremities. 

pR03«  4.  Let  ABC  rer 
prefeot  a  circular  fuporficesy . 
or.  folid  wheel  of  wifori?- 
thicknef&i,.  fo.  that  it9  weight 
ffis^f  be  as  its  area;  and  Jet 
it  revolve  round  its  center  S: 
it  is  required  '  tona'rfte^rmine 
the  diftanceu;  of;  (its  center 
of  gyration  from  S.. 

Put  A=  the  area  of  th$ 
circle  whofe  diameter  is  '  unity,  atnd  *  >•=:*  radius 
of  A  B  C.  Then  4  Ar*  is  the  area  6£  AB<?,  SjJh'oftt 
fluxioA  fe  8  ' A  •  r^%  ;  and  therefore  %  'A'  f^-  ;'  is 
the  fluxion  of  -'all  thfe ■  j^i»  in  ABC;    HeHce ' wis 

fotidwlreel  of  uniform  thicknefewfe&fe'radl'usis >•'  ' 

Frob.  5.  Let  ABC  and 
ij^r  be  two  concentric  circles  '    ■ 
wh^fe  refpe6tfve'  radri  are 
R,f*| — if  the  plane  or  folid  A-^ 
wh^l  whofe  area  is  a  If  c 
be  faken  away,  and  the  re-: 
maming  plane  ot  folid  Aa   ,.^ 
B^C^,  uniformly  thick,  be  .p..., 
conteived  to  revolve  round   .     . 
the  |:fenter  S ;  it  is  required  to!dctermine  tbodi 
its  <|enter  of  gyration,  froni  S.  ',* 

FifT  Az:  the  area  of  the  circle  whdfo  rkdius  is  tmity^ 
't}ieji|4  A  R^will  be  the  area  of  the  greater  circie;  ^<i 

If 


c 
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4  A  r*  the  area  of  the  lefs  one  ;,  and  therefore  4  A  R«— 
4  A  r*zz  the  area  of  the  annulus.  Now  8  A  R  R  is  the 
fluxion  of  that  area,  and  8  A  R>  k  the  fluxion  of  aH 

the  pd\     Hence  w  =:  ^^^ar^,  ^  •     /^     , 

which  when  r  vanifhes,  or  the  whole  becomes  folid» 
is  equal  R-ZTas  in  the  laft  problem. 

Cor.  The  fe£tors  S  a  and  ^  A,  being  to  each 
other  as  the  areas  of  their  refpeftive  circles,  and  there- 
fore as  the  fai^ares  of  the  diameter  of  th'efe  circles ; 
and  if  A  in  this  cafe  reprefent  a  fimilar  fe£tor  of  the  cir- 
cle whpfe' radium  iS  unity,  the  fame  rcfult  will  be  had 
widi  -f^fpeft  to  the  ^arts  Aa,  and  B^^  as  in  the  former 
cafe;  for  the  diftance  pf  the  center  of  juration  ftotii 

the  center  ^  >vill  in  this  cafe  be  • — ^ — j.  And  whep 
r  vaniflies  fo  that  thejibdors  are  complete  fe£tor5  of  thi 

larger  circle^  than  tc;^v^-j=R  •j. 

Prob.  6.  Let  A  B  be  a  beam  uniformly  thick, 
having  its  point  of  fufpenfion  at  any  variable  diftance 
from  A,  as  at  S;  and  let  the  beam  be  tnade  to  vibrate 
with  any  given  angular  velocity :  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine that  power,  which  afting  at  the  extremity  B, 
would  have  the  fame  angular  force  as  the  whole  maft 
colIe£led  into,  and  ading  at,  the  center  of  percuffion. 

Let  the   length   A  B  be  'y,  AS=zxy  Ji^ 

and  SB=af— ta:;  and  the  diftance  of 
ihe/certter  of  per^uflion  from  S  equal 
jp :     then     by    the    general     exprelTion 

all  the /dV  t^,  •/■    •   .1       1       r 

y- kite  of  the  body  Now  if  mrtcad  of 
taking  all  the  Ad*  in  the  whole 
beam,  or  fupponng  all  the  particles 
collefted  into  the  center  of  pcrcuf- 
fion,  we  conceive  a  power  p'  acting 
at  the  extremity  B  fuch  as  multiplied 
by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  S  B, 
(v-^9c)^  its  force  fhall  be  equal  to  all 
the  pd^  in  the  whole  beam :  then  will 

y  = 


\^n'itttcri6r  MAcnif^rs  wiifcif  im  motiow.   'm 
y  —  force  of  tfieS^i^  *  and  /=  - — j.  X  force  of  the  beam  ; 

«        .      «      '   '      ^  ^     •  >  X  V— Jar  , 

that  is/^z:  ^zqi  X  flu.  v— jf-  '^  =7i;^=:is;;;;iu:?rx  bjr 

the  mafs.    And  by  fubftituting  tbe  yalue  oiy^  we  have 

^=^P=^S5^X  by  the  mafs,  ^  getieral  expreffioii 

for  the  value  of  p  for  ^ny  beam  qf  equal  tluckne£^ 
and  whole  weight  is  af;  tl^  kngth. 

Cor.  I*  Now  when  jt  vahiflieg;  /^^4  the  mafs  ;  fo 
that  when  the  beam  is  fufpended  at  the. extremity  A, 
t\ien  the  weight  which  applied  at  the  diftance  AB  fa 
an  raflexible  line  vibifiting  with  any  jgiven  velocity,  fo 
as  to  have  the  fame  forcb  ia$  the  mafs  of  the  be^m  '^1* 
le£ted  into  its  centejr  of  percuflion^  and  Thovihg-With 
the  fhme  angular  velo'city,  (hall  be  equal  one^third 
the  weiffht  of  the  beam. 

* 

Cor.  '^«'  If  ^  be  taken  to  1^  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  »; 
then  by  fubftituting  the  value  of  x  in  the  above  ei^ 

prcflton,j»'a^^a_^^  X  by  the  weight,  when  that  weight 
lis  defined  by  v^  its  length ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
fhorter  end,  unity.    Or  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  to 

be  W,  then  /^^cS+fx  W:  and  in  this  cafe  the 
weight  of  the  Sorter  end   will  be  defined  by  ~, 

and  that  of  the  longer  by     ^    ,  let  W  be  what  it  will. 

Cor.  3.  When  «=a  then  />'=:4W:  but  it  muft  be 
remembered  that  /  is  the  power  of  the  wkol^  beam, 
(inCe  it  is  concipared  with  the  whole  mafs  colfedled  into 
the  centef  of  percuflion ;  and  is  therefore  the  p'  of  both 
ends  reduced  to  B,  and  hence  in  cafes  where  the  two 
ends  are  equal,  as  in  the  prefent  one,  the  f  of  each 
end  is  i  of  half  the  beam,  which  together  are  cquall 
to  \  W,  the  /  of  the  whole  beam. 
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Prob.  7.  Let  S  be  the  center  of  rotation,  and  let 
the  beam  be  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  any 
given  angular  velocity :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  y  of  the  whole  ocam  afting  at  B. 

The  notation  being  the  fam6  as  in  the  laft  problem 
and  w  being  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gyration 

from  S,  then  ^'=75^^   ^^^^;  therefore  w^  have 

/=7X  the  beam,  = -jJ^Ei^jjIx  the  weight  of  the 
beam  the  fame  aa  in  the  laft  problem.     Hence  in  this 

cafe,  if  X  be  to  1;  as  i  to  «,  then  p±pE^^  X  W, 

and  when  the  two  ends  become  equal,  fo  that  the 
center  of  rotation  coincides  with  the  center  of  grj^vity, 
then  the  beam  may  revolve  either  vertical!)',  or  hori« 
zontally,  and  the])' of  both  ends  together  will  be  ^ 
the  weight. 

Cor.  I.  Other  forms  may  be  derived  for  the  value 
of /)',  if  the  two  arms  be  called  ^/ and  A,  and  their 
weights  c  and  J  refpedtively.     For  by  the  general  esc- 

prefrions;^=forccofthcbeam>  ^"^  ^^*=Ihfci-  Now  by 
the   firft    of  thefe,  if  p'  be  the  power  of  the  whole 

beam  afling  at  B,  wc  have  f  =jzX  the  force  of  the 


w* 


beam  =^^,^^^^2X^4-^^;  <'ind  by  the  fecond, /=■-;  X 
the  beam  =^^aX^-+^".-    in  both  cafes  ^j^^^^X 

the  weight  of  the  beam.     Now  Vvlien  azzl',  /i  —^ 

or  -J  the  weight ;  and  if  ^=5,/=  3  the  weight  alfo. 

Cor.  2.  It  further  appears,  that  in  all  cafes  of  an 
ofcillating  motion  of  the  beam,  tlic^'  is  defined  by 
multiplying  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  percuffion 
from  the  center  of  fufpcnfiun,  by  the  mafs  or 
weiglvt,  and  dividing  by  the  fqar.re  cf  the  dijiance 
at  which  />'  is  to  a6t:  and  that  in  all  cafc$  of  a 
gyrating  motion  of  the  beam,  thc/i  is  defined  by  mul- 
tiplyitig  the  fquare  of  the  difrancc  ot  the  center  olgyra- 
tion  fri)m  the  center  of  rotation,  by  the  niafs  or  weight, 
niid  ciividin^  by  the  f'Hiarc  of  the  tlijlunct  la  which  j'  is  to 
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act  Hence  it  follows  in  both  cafes,  that  if  the  j/ 
of  the  same  beam  or  body,  be  reduced  to  different 
diftances,  its  value  will  be  inversely  as  the  sq^aris 
of  these  distances. 

m 

pROB.  8.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  unity,  and  r  =:  the  radius  of  the  circular 
plane  ABC:  and  let  p  represent  the  periphery  of 
a  circle,  or  a  ring  into  which  we  will  conceive  bm 
many  particles  collected,  as,  with  any  angular  ve« 
locity,  shall  have  the  same  force,  as  the  mass  of  the 
circular  plane,  (or  solid  wheel  of  the  samediameter, 
and  uniformly  thick, )  collected  into  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  the  distance  of  the  Center  of  gyration  from 
the  center  C,  moving  with  the  same  angular  ver 
locity :  the  value  of  j/  is  required. 


Nttw  it  is  evident  from  thfc 
nature  of  the  problem,  that 
^V*  will  be  equal  to  all  xhepiT 
m  ABC.  And  since  4 Ar*  is 
the  area  of  ABC,  we  have 

tt;*  =:^and/)=a;*X4A=2Ar* 

by  substituting  the  value  of  «;* 
which  value  is  equal  half  the 
mass  of  ABC,  whether  it  be  a 
circular  plane  or  solid  wheel. 


Now  this  power  p'  may  be  either  a  ring,  as  is  here 
conceived,  or  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  ring,  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  each  acting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  lever,  revolving  on  its  center,  and 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rin^ ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the  p'  in 
problem  7  to  be  resolved  into  a  ring  of  equal  weight 
whose  diameter  is  equal  A  B. 


Vol.  VL  K  15^^^^  ^ 
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\  PaoB.  9.  Let  it  be  required  to  d^ermi9£  th^  p^ 
of  the  whole  beam  A  B  in  Prob.  3,  actiog  at  A,  Mrhil^ 
the  beam  jrevojves  horizpntally  qn  the  center  S» 

THEN/»=^*Xtheweight=^^XW:  ^o^ 

iu,  this -case,  when  a  vanishes,  then  p^  becomes 

=  3^^'3^  X  W ;  when  rf  vanishes,  and  D  cpinci4ea 

with  S^  in  which  case  t;  becomes  equal  A  S,  and  A  D 
and  DB  become  two  beams  revolving  on  one  end 
c^ch ;  then  the  p'  of  both  the  beams  together  is 
equal  -i  W,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  both  the 
l^eams ;  and  therefore  the  p'  of  each,  acting  at  the 
extremity  A  or  B,  is  -|  its  own  weight,  the  same  a» 
in  Piob.  6,  Cor.  1. 

pROB.  9.  Let  the  annulus  in  Prob.  5  be  pro-^ 
posed,  to  detemiine  the  />'  of  the  whole,  acting  at 
the  distance  S  A,  any  where  in  the  circuifnference. 

Tjen  sinceo;*  is  equal  ^^,_^.^,  where  R=:  S A,  and 

r=isa  we  shall  have  p'  r:  (^  X  the  bgdy)  -^^ji  X 

4Xi^^-r^i_._g_j^^  the  weight  of  the  annulus  i 

and  when  rzzo,  so  that  the  interior  circle  may  va- 
nish, and  ABC  become  an  entire  circle  or  solid 
wJicel,  theny^:-^  the  mass,  the  same  as  in  Prob.  8. 

Cor.  If  a  represent  the  area  of  a  sector  of  ^ 
circle  whose  diameter  is  unity,  similar  to  the  sectors 
AS  or  a  A-  in  Cor.  of  Prob.  8 ;  then  the//  of  both 

the  parts  A  a  and  B  C  together,  will  be  equal  ^%_^\ 

— —      ^% 

X 2  Att*— 3 Ar*  =  -prr^i  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  P^^'® 
together. 

•  PaoB.  10.  Let  A/r,  &B,  cC,  be  a  solid  ring,  havr 
ing  a  solid  beam  whose  center  is  the  center  of  the 
a:.:.v.!.i5,  r.r  ir.  :he  next  figure;  it  is  required  to  de- 
^^ -;;/,:  iii:  ■>  of  the  whole  acting  at  B* 


THk  s^t^Detk  0»  k AdK t^ill  i^UMii  iisf  ifdtidi^.  f4f 


Let  W  exptt^  the  weight 
w  ntsLss  of  the  atinulus ;  &nd  tB 
that  of  the  crods  beiEiiii  a  h, 

yhich  beam  is  of  equal  thick^-    .    .  *.     g> .^  *   ^ 

Hess.    Then  the  /  of  the  beam  A  ^ -pj^^^E^^  • 
at  4  is  -I  w  by  Pk-ob-  6,  Cor.  3 ; 

which  reduced  to  By  is  — -,  by 

Ccwr.  to  Prob.  7^  and  the  />'  of 

the  ring  is  i^^^xi  W,  by  the  last  Prob.     Hene? 


»*        ♦^  .   y»w 


ir 


^  of  the  whole  is  -jj— s*  x  -j  +-Tp 

CoR,  If  W'  expr^s  th6  weight  of  the  two  eiiA* 
Afl,  BA,  being  parts  of  the 

annulus,  whose  center  is       p^  -- 

S,  and  if  the  weight  of  ^  U^.;...ir^^i,^..>>TyQ  b 
the  beam  a^^  whose  center      i^  —         Ui     • 

is  also  S,  be  exprested  bv 
a;,  as  before;  then  the  p 
of  the  whole  beam,  and  both  ends  together^  will  be 

Prob.  11.  Wh^n  the  two  circular  ends^  are  braced 
to  the  beam  abhy  the  braces  erf,  erf,  on  both  sideSr 
of  the  beam  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  p'  of 
the  whole,  acting  at  B,  when  moving  on  the  ceatof 

Let  W*  and  w  tcpre-        .      . 
seat  the  velglit  of  the  two   .  lfO^"'-'£-"^'^'^ 
circular  ends,    and   the  '  ^       " 

beam  a  by  respectively,  as 
in' the  last  Pro&. ;  and  let 
the  length  e  rf,  be  r,  and  the  weight  of  the  t^o  bracfe 
at  one  end,  be  w,  NoW  if*  be  supposed  thecentek' 
of  rotation,  then  the  case  in  Prob.  9  would  a|)ply. 
And  because  ^e  varies  so  little  from  se  or  S'a,  in  a,^ 
beam  of  considerable  length,  that  any  deviatiott 
from  the  truth  which  might  arise  from  consideriiig 
ic  as  r,  would  be  so  trifling  as  to  tendec  ^.u^  ^xixxJcvkx 
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investigation  unnecessary.  Supposing  ttieYi  ^c = Sa ; 
and  call  de=ay  then  sdzzr-^a  very  neai*ly.    TheiL 
by  Prob.  9, .  the  p'  of  the  braces  at  one  end  is 

"\t  ^       llt^"^  ^a?'.  or  equal  kw\  by  substitub- 

ineifcfor^^!^±^3!±^fE^L..     And  therefore  S  AaT 

will  be  the//  of  all  the  braces  at  the  distance  S*, 
then  by  Cor.  2  of  Prob.  7.    As  R*;  r*:;  Zkaf  : 

^^  ^  the//  of  all  the  braces  reduced  to  the  distance 

S  B.     Hence  -7^,  x  ? + $  +^  expresses  the  p 

of  the  beam^  circular  ends  and  braces  together,  very 
nearly. 

Hence  is  obtained  the  value  of  p  in  the  most 
useful  cases  that  occur;  and  this  p  being  the  power, 
which  acting  at  the  extremity  of  the  different  fi- 
gures here  enumerated,  will  give  the  same  angular 
velocity,  as  their  respective  masses  acting  at  the 
center  of  percussion  or  gyration  :  it  is  therefore  the 
masses  themselves^  reduced  to  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  motion,  at  which,  if  a  weight  be  applied, 
to  act  as  a  power  for  overcoming  a  resistance,  this 
p  will  be  so  much  in  addition  to  the  mass  to  be 
moved  bv  that  weight,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered m  computmg  the  effects  of  all  machines 
after  they  acquire  a  velocity.  The  use  of  these  re- 
sults will  appear  in  the  following  problems  : 

Prob.  13-     Let  AB  be  a  beam  of  equal  thick- 
ness, whose  weight  call  W, 
and  whose  center  of  motion  C 

C,  isinthccenterof  thebeam. 
Then  if  P  be  a  given  weight, 
acting  as  a  power  to  move 
the  weight  x ;  the  value  of 
sc  is  required  when  its  mo- 
mentum is  the  'greatest  pos- 
sible. 
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Since  W  expresses  the  weight  of  the  beam,  -J  W. 
will  express  the  p  of  the  whole  beam  acting  at  B. 
And  since  both  ends  are  of  equal  length,  V—x^  will 
be  the  movine  power,  and  P+-|W+»r  is  the  mass 
to   be  moveJ,    with   respect  to  angular  velocity/ 

Hence  ^/V"!    is  the accelerative,  and  is  as  the  ve- 

locity  with  which  P  will  move  after  having  over-' 
come  the  resistance.  But  since  AC=:CB,  thisquan* 
tity  is  also  the  accelerative  force  of  Xy  and  therefore 

the  momentum  of  x  is     /I  1   ,  which  being  a  maxi- 

mum,  its  fluxion  is  equal  nothing :  hence  P;f— 2 xi 
X  P+i  W  +cr— >r  X  ?x—x':=iO,  from  which,  when 
reduced,  we  have  x  =:  ^^^-^^^^    — -zZziIL^ 

Prob,  13.     Let  the  arms  of  the  beam  A  B  be  of 
unequal  lengths,   and  let  the  whole  beam  be  to' 
the  shorter  end,  both  in  length  and  weight,  as  n  to 
unity.     And  let  W  express  the  weight  of  the  whol^ ' 
beam.     Then  if  P  as  a  power  be  suspended  at  B,  it ' 
is  required  to  determine  the  weight  »r;  so  that  it 
may  ascend,  when  overcome  by  P,  with  the  greatest 
momentum  possible. 

Then  by  Problems,  Cor.  2,    Ar         C  '^ 

thep  of  the  whole  beam  is  equal    ^.^^ 

$E&,XW=gW,  byputting  0  (P)  ; 

the  shorter  end  will  be  -^,  that  of  the  longer  "'"^'    , 
by  the  same  Cor.  Now  the  weight  of  the  longer  arm  . 

being  -~^,  its  weight  when  reduced  to  B  will  be 
-,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  the  weight  of  the  "* 


91 1.  W 


W 


shorter  end  A  C,  reduced  to  A,  will  be  — :  and  as 

n^\  (BC)  :  1  (AC)  :  :  ^:  ^;==:  the  weight  of 
AC  reduced  to  B.     Again;  as  n-1  :   I  :  :  x  :  7^7 

w 

=.the  weight  ofx  reduced  to  B.  Hence^;^=+^^ 

is  that  weight,  which  if  applied  at  B,  would  precisely 
balance  the  end  AC,  together  ml\i  \)ci^^€v^dX.  x. 
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Hence  P  +  ~~  ""1S5  ""  i^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  motive 
force  or  moving  power.  Then  again,  when  the  bo^ 
<iics  are  in  motion,  ^W  is  thep  of  the  whole  beam. 

acting  at  3 ;  9iid  j£y>  *^?  value  of  s  when  reduced 

to  B,  it  follows  that  P+^+-^ii  the  whole  mass; 
compared  at  B  with  respect  to  angular  velocity^ 

Hence     --^-2!: — -^ — ^^^  is  the  accelerati ve  force 

at  B ; — or  the  accelerative  force  of  P ; — or  of  a?  re-^ 

' ,  ■  *  .1-  


H  — I.  w 


diiced  to  B.  Then  as  w-  1  ;  1  ; :     —^ 2i:i=i 


K 


« 

m  n — t.  w 

the  accelerative  force  of 


it» suspended    at    A:    which,    by    putting  q  for 

and  t  for  w"^.  P  +  w^^^  W,  will 


0 — I.  w  ^ 


a«  ajkn— >z' 


Be  expressed  by  *^  JL=r :  and.  therefore  the  mo- 

tive  force,   or  momentum  of  x  will  be  -iT^'^tZ*  ^» 

"whose   fluxion   being  equal  to  nothing,   we  have 

ti-  1.  yx-S.rxX  w- 1.  ^  +«- 1.  ^-w-  1.  .rXw-  1. 

^'cr  -  j»*  =:  0,  and  »r  =:  \//*+  n-  1.  q  -  tj  a  general 
expression,  when  the  shorter  end  is  unity,  and  the^ 
vhole  lengtjh  of  the  beam,  any  whole  number. 
\¥hen  n  is  2,  so  that  the  arms  are  equal,  then  0:*  = 

'        — r^ ^-  as  m  ^e  last 

Prob.  14.  If  the  two  arms  be  of  any  given  lengtl^ 
W:hatever,  the  shorter  being  expounded  by  a,  and 
the  longer  by  b;  and  th^ir  weights  by  c  and  d  re- 
spectively :  then  if  P  as  in  the  former  case  be  ap- 
plied to  act  as  a  power  at  B ;  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  s  in  terms  of  a  and  6,  in  case  of 
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•  N'ow  by  Problem  i,  Cor.  ^^  X  crfd  will  ex- 
press the  p'  of  the  whole  beam  reduced  tq  6..  Hence 
P  +  |£^^Xc+</+Y>  will  express  the  mass  wheft 
reduced  tb  B,  as  to  angular  velocity.  Then  since  { 
is  the  weight  of  the  shorter  end  reduced  to  A ;  jj  ii 
the  weight  which  applied  at  B^  would  balance  t^ 
shorter  end.  Therefore  -^  +^  applied  at  B,  wouki 
sustain  the  shorter  end,  together  with  the  weight  J9 
in  equilibrio.     Hence  P  +  — — ^— ^isthembvm|j 


'+*: 


d        a  e        ax 


•— *< 


power.   And  therefore ,,*.»  — —  is  the  ao 

celerative  force  of  P,  or.  of  a^  reduced  to  B,  siud 

ad        m*e       fl*x 

—  is  the  accelerative  forcd  of  j:*  suS"- 


%k 


pended  at  A :  which,  by  substituting  y  for  a  P  -^^ 
;^-J,  and/ for  iP+^xTR. becomes,^; 

Hence  ^^TT"!**  is  the  motive  force,  whose  fluxion  be* 

ing  equal  to  o,  we  have  qbx-^a^xXtb+ab.r-^abxX 
i^^a?-a\r*= o,  and  .v =^\/i^±HLJjL "   Now  if  a  be 

■  ,  "  a  a 

unit^^  thcna?  =  v^/\+Ay/-/,  the  same  as  in  the  last 
Problem,  when  n  - 1  will  be  equal  b. 

Kote.  If  in  th6  accelerative  force  of  P,  ybesutk 
stituted  for  P  +-r-H,  and  /  for  P  +  ^g^ .  c+d 

then  the  accelerative  force  of  .v  is  ^r^-  and  its 
momentum  '^*^**,  from  whence  *r  iz  — yV+7^ -* 
—  r,  and  in  the  prededing  problem,  if  y  be  put  for 
p  +  1=ii!!  _  -JL_,  and  /  for  P+g  W,  in  the  acce- 
lerative force  of  P,  and  proceeding  to  find  the  ac- 
calerative  forceof  j*^  &c,  themr=n-l.  W*+*^-^^l- '« 


A* 


K.   4  ^Vi^H 
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Prob.  15.  Let  ABC  be  a  solid  wheel  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density,  revolv- 
ing on  its  center  S :  and  let  its 
weight  be  W,  and  if  P  be  a 
weight  applied  as  a  power,  sus- 
pended to  a  line  passing  freelv 
over  the  wheel,  and  to  which 
line  is ,  fixed  the  weight  x  at 
the  opposite  end.  The  value 
of  «r  IS  required,  in  case  of  a 
maximum. 


Since  the  weight  and  power  are  equally  distant 
from  the  center  of  motion,  P— t  will  be  the  moving 
power :  and  by  Problem  8,  J  W  is  the  p'  of  the  wheeL 
hence  P+i  W  +  ^  is  the  mass  to  be  moved,  as  td 

angular  velocity.  Theivwill  ,^r^^^  be  the  accelera- 

tive  force  and  ^T7'  the  motive  force  of  x.  whose 
fluxion  being  equal  to  nothing,  we  have  P*.r+|PW;c 
'-9.?Wi-yfxx-x*x=o  andj-=v/VV"+6PW+8P' 

-2P-W.  :  : 


fr 


fl» 


Prob.  16.  Let  A  at,  B  i,  be  two  circular  ends, 
fixed  to  the  beam  a  by  these 
ends*  being*  of  equal  thickness 
as  well  as  the  bieam.  Let  the 
weight  of  both  the  former  to- 
gether be  W',  and  that  of  the 
fetter  w:  and  let  the  beam 
move  on  its  center  S. — Then  if 
P  be  a  given  weight,  acting  as 
a  power  at  B,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  weight 
X  suspended  at  the  other  end  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  maximum. 


© 


Now  if  SB=:R  and  sb  =  ry  then  by  Problem  10, 
the  p  of  the  beam  and  heads,  reduced  to  B,  will  be 


bw' 


+ 


where  h  zz 


And  since  the  beam 
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^d  heads  are  suspended  in  the  common  center  of 
gravity,  P— a?  will  be  the  moving  power,  and  p 

-H— ^^ — '""^+*^  *^^  ^"^  of  all  the  mass  after  being 

?— IT       • 


in  motion.     Hence  P  +  ^  +  -r^+a*  is  the,  accelera- 

r«— IT* 

tive,  and  P  +  ^+-^+/  the  motive  force  of  ^, 

pqual  7!^',  .  by  putting  '=P+t+S^»  ^"^  ''^  ^'^' 
ing  its  fluxion  equal  nothing,  j'=v^/*+fP+'- 

I 

Prob.  17.  To  determine  or  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  maximum,  when  the  two  circular  ends 
are  braced  to  the  main  beam  ab,  by  the  braces  v, 
>vhose  weight  altogether  is  Qzv. 

Then,  by  ProJ^lem  11,  the/  of  two  of  the  vs  at 


one  end,  reduced  to  B,_j8  p^=j;^^==+_- 

»*.     ^P^   ing  a:—  ^^^^^,';^J\',^^:;^^:  and  where^e=:tf. 
Hence  the  p'  for  all  the  braces 
reduced  to  B,  will  be  ^—-y  and 

by  the  same  problem-^+^+ 

-*jr-  will  be  the  j&'  of  the  whole 

beam,  heads  and  braces,  re- 
Sduced  to  B.  Now  since  the 
ftkdszxeinequilibriOf  exclusive 
pf  the  weight,  P— .r  will  be  the 

P«  — IT* 


moving  power,  and  P+— +^»+^^'  is  the  motive 


force  of  X,  which  by  putting  P+7^+^x+-7i*=:'> 

becomes  -^^ ,  and  by  making  its  fluxion  equal  to 

nothing,  we  shall  have  a?=:\/^*+^p— ^,  as  in  the 
formljr  case.  And  this  form  will  always  obtain  for 
all  beams  moving  on  their  centers,  after  determin- 
ing die  value  of/,  and  substituting  ^for  the  known 
terms  in  the  denomination. 
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J^ROB-  1 8.  Let  ABO  he  a  soHd  wheel,  whose 
weight  is  W,  and  CC  be  an  axle,  but  whose  weight 
»  so  small,  compareci  with  that  ol*  the  wheels  as  not 
to  be  regarded.  .Then  if  P,  as  a  power,  be  suspended 
to  a  }ine  passing  round  the  circumfereuce  of  tlgat 
wheel,  whose  radius  call  b ;  and  s,  a  weight  to  be 
raised  suspended  to  a  line  passing  round  the  as^le^ 
whose  radms  let  be  a:  it  is  required  to  determine  ur, 
^6  that  its  efFcctniay  be  a  maximum. 


D 


Since  W  is  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  f  W  is  the 
ff  of  the  whole,  acting  at  B, 
when  in  motion  by  Problem  8 ; 

and  ~  is  the  value  of  .v  re- 

diicedtoB.  Therefore  P+ J  W 

+  -^  is  the  mass  to  be  moved, 

after  x  is  overcome  by  P  :  and 

P— ^-  will  be  the  moving  pow- 

er.    Bence is  the  ac- 


MX 


P^  —  MX 


celfcrative  force  of  F=  ^ .  ^^  ,  by  putting  ^=P+  IW. 


th'\-ax 
ri — /Mf         ahv—-dhe   _^ 


Then  as  6  :  a: :  -~^ ;  ^^^  =  the  accelerative 

force  of  Xy  and  therefore  -J/^~JJ-  its  motive  force 
when  suspended  at  C,  which  by  making  its  fluxioit 

equal  to  nothing,  we  shall  obtain  ^r— —  V^^^  +  ^^~^ 

a  and  ^become  equal  the  same  as  iu  Problem  15. 

PiW5B\  19.  ILet  the  wheel  and  axle  be  as  in  the 
last,  with  this  difference,  that  the  weight  (w)  of 
the  axle  projecting  on  each  side  the  wheel  be  con- 
sidered. 


^^^>Sk 
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Then  4  W  is  the  p'  of  the  wheel  at  B,  to  the 
penter  S,  (for  we  shall  suppose  the  part  of  the  axle 
which  passes  through  the  wheel  to  be  of  the  same 
liensity  with  the  wheel;)  and  |  w  the/  of  the  axle 

at  C,  and  which,  reduced  to  B,  will  be  -— .  Hence 
"''^■-  is  the /  of  the  wheel  and  axle  together,  at 
B.  Then  will  Ph — ^^+^  express  the  mass  aftef 
being  in  motion  :  and  P— -^  as  in  the  former  case, 
being  the  moving  power,  by  putting  t=7^  *   *»w+«*w 


and  proceeding  as  in  the  former  case,  we  shall  have  or 

-  -       I 

=— v^^*+^P~7- .  f  ;  or  by  restoring  the  value  of  t^ 

'^^ ""T  V — ■ ■ — ttl — ^ ;:x^ — • 


Scholium.  These  problems  comprehend  all  the 
cases  that  can  be  of  general  use  in  combining  the 
lever  with  the  wheel  and  axle  ;  or  in  their  separate 
application,  when  the  power  is  acted  on  by  gravity, 
and  whose  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated,  the  same 
as  that  of  bodies  falling  freely  through  any  given 
6pace.  And  since,  in  the  preceding  Problems,  gra-» 
vity,  or  the  space  which  a  body  falls  freely  through 
in  the  first  second  of  time,  is  considered  as  unity, 
it  follows  that  the  accelerative  force  of  a?  in  all  these 
cases  being  multiplied  by  Ifi/^feet,  (or  what  may 
t>e  the  measure  in  any  particular  latitude;)  will  givcf 
the  space  in  feet  that  a:*  would  pass  through  in  the 
first  second  of  time,  and  from  which  tne  space 
wliich  would  be  passed  over  in  any  other  time  may 
\t  computed^  since  those  spaces  are  as.  the  squares 
of  the  times  in  which  they  would  be  passed  ovei; 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  also  easy  to  compute  the 
velocity  of  x  after  passing  througn  a-  given  space 
in- any  ^iven  time,  for  that  velocity  will;  be  in  the 
suhduplicate  ratio  of  the  accelerative  force :  and 
hence  another  maximum  may  be^ determined,  viz: 
the  greatest  possible  effect  of  <r,  after,  passing 
throu^  a  gwen  space.  For  if  the  square^  root  of 
the  accelerative  f(H*ce  be  multipiied'bj^ir)  tbe  product 
wiU  he  ^  rhe  momentiui^  ol.  orfoi?  Wi^^^g%M^{»9i^^ 

2  ^\«. 
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over.  Or  if  the  velocity  of  jr,  after  having  passed 
through  any  space  in  any  given  tUne,  T  be  multi* 
plied  by  a:^  then  that  product  will  evidently  be  tjie 
momentum  of  a:*,  after  having  passed  through  that 
space :  and  therefore,  by  the  well  known  method  of 
fluxions,  the  value  of  :r  may  be  obtained  under  the 
circumstances  of  a  maximum  :  and  this  will  apply 
to  all  the  foregoing  cases.  But  to  select  one  or  the 
most  useful,  let  it  be  that  in  Prob.  17,  where  the 
lever  moves  on  its  center  of  gravity,  which  it  is 
generally  made  to  do  when  a  power  is  applied  at 
one  end  to  raise  a  weight  at  the  other  to  a  certain 
height,  and  then  return  to  repeat  its  stroke,  and  so 
continue  by  the  alternate  acting  and  ceasing  of  the 
power.     Now,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  accelera- 

tivc  force  of  j:  is  as  ^~j  therefore  »r\/4r^  will  be 

aif  the  momentum  of  cr  after  being  urged  by  the 
force  by  which  it  would  be  carried  through  a  space, 
that  should  be  to  the  space  a  body  would  be  carried 

through  bygravityin  the  same  time,  as -^^  to  unity. 

Hence,  by  making  the  fluxion  of  .r  v^-j^r  equal  to 
nothing,  we  shall  have  Ql^x—'Jx'.vXt—x—.v  X 
?7=^i=(?,  and  therefore  .v=^'^±^^^^±^:zt.    Or 

4 

if  the  velocity  of  a*,  after  having  passed  through 
any  space  in  any  given  time,  T  be  nmltiplied  by  or, 
the  momentum  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
let  the  space  passed  over  be  what  it  will.     Now  in 

the  above  case -^^  XI  6-j^  feet,  is  the  space  which 
T  would  pass  through  iu  the  lirst  second  of  time: 
hence  as  V'\'  T::  J^-'-XK)-^^;  ^^*Xl6^feet, 
equal  to  the  space  that  w  would  pass  over  in  the  time 

T;  therefore  V^~^^  X  UiTT  is  the  velocity  at  the 

end  of  that  time,  and  .v  \/'-^=^-  X  l6,r  =  Tv/l6Tr 

Xv/—;^—-  is  the  momentum,  which,  by  making  the 

fluxion  equal  to  nothing,  will  give  .v  as  before. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  exaiv\\A^s  oi  ^xW 
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foregoing  cases,  as  it  is  easy  to  assign  iiulnbers  fof 
the  given  terms,  and  from  thence  compute  the  va- 
lue of  .V.  But  as  the  17th  Prob.  is  the  most  com-^ 
plicated  with  respect  to  the  /  so  often  mentioned, 
and  because  the  lever  there  represented  is  nearly  the 
foiTO  of  those  generally  used  in  machines  th*t  act 
with  a  reciprocating  motion,  I  will  subjoin  an  ex- 
ample for  determining  the  value  of  .r,  both  after  ai 
given  time,  and  after  passing  through  a  giten  space; 
and  then  proceed  to  compute  the  greatest  possible 
effects  of  the  steam  engine,  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  this  theory. 

Example  : — Let  then  the  weight  (ro)  of  the 
great  beam  ab  (see  the  figure  in  Problem  17)  betenr 
cwt.  its  length  (2  r)  equal  twenty  feet;  The  weight 
of  the  two  circular  ends  ( W)  z=  two  cwt.  The  A^eight 
of  all  the  braces  (Qto  )  =  one  cwt.  their  length  (v) 
=  five  feet.  Then  let  SB  (R)  be  twelve  feet;  sd(a) 
=  six  feet,  and  therefore  r— a  iz  four  feet :  and  make 

P  =  ten  cwt.  Now  "^'^.^r^^'^^^fr'zi^!  -  8127 
=  A:,  and  ?^'iz  1,128  the//  of  all  the  braces  re- 
duced to  B.  Then  again  j5^=3,273  =  /i, -^=z 
3,273,  -^  =  2,546.  Therefore  we  have  P  +  ^'+ 
~ — f-j;^+l694,7lb.=/;  and  by  substituting  the 

value  of  /  thus  found,  in  the  equation  %/?+7P— /, 
will  give  .rrr  4421b.  very  nearly,  when  its  effect  is 
greatest  after  a,  given  time^  and  if  the  values  of  t  and 

P  be  put  in  the  equation  £ESE±ib:!=i',  ^e  have 

^=z  631,51b.  when  itsefF<pct  is  greatest  after  passing 
through  a  given  space.  Had  the  weight  of  the  lever 
not  been  considered,  x  in  the  first  case  would  have 
been  414,2,  and  in  the  second  618,04  nearly. 
•  Now  to  compute  the  greatest  eflfects  of  the  steam 
ep^ine  on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  without  en- 
termg  into  a  minute  description  of  that  machine,  let 
c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  into  which  the 
Bteam  is  conveyed,  and  p  the  diameter  of  the  pump. 
Thpn  if  a  denote  the  weight  of  th^  ^XxckW^V^ti^  ww 
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a  circular  inch,  oo*  will  express  the  weight  of  the  at« 
xnosphere  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
therefore  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  answers  to 
F  in  the  former  case.  And  by  an  easy  computation^ 
if /*  represent  the  depth  of  the  pit  in  fathomSi  it 
will  be  found  that  2/>*y  will  nearly  express  thtf 
weight  of  the  water  in  pounds,  which  is  to  be  raised 
through  a  given  space,  by  the  power  of  the  cylin* 
der,  and  which  therefore  answers  to  *r.  Now  in  the 
usual  theorems  that  have  been  deduced  for  ascer- 
taining the  different  values  of  c,  /,  and  j&,  flc*  and 
Spy  have  been  made  equal  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  weight  and  power  must  have  been  supposed  in 
equilibrio,  which  is  never  the  case.  But  let  us  al-* 
low  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pump  to  be  overcome 
hy  the  superior  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cy** 
linder  the  moment  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  theii- 
the  case  becomes  precisely  the  same  as  when  the 
weight  P  is  suspended  at  one  end  of  the  lever ;  and 
like  that  weight  the  atmosphere  will  descend  with 
an  accelerated  motion,  and  raise  the  column  of  wa- 
ter at  the  opposite  end. 

Now  since  the  value  of  P  is  here  given  in  terms 
of  c  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  substitute  another  quantity  for  /  in  the  general 

equations.  Let  then  ^^'+-^^ — h-~r*  he  equal  d: 
then  V+d  (ac*+d)=t;  and  therefore  the  equations 

^7+tP^t,  and  ^^^^±^ti±t!i:i',  become  x/oF^ 
'^^Jl^^^'P^d  and  ^^^-•^.8P.+,^^,.-aP^  respective- 
ly ;  and  by  putting  Spy  for  r,    and  ac^  for  P',  we 

shall  then  have  S/^yiz \/2a\*  +  'iadc'+d"'  —  ad^  —  d 
for  a  general  equation  when  the  effect  is  greatest 

after -a  ^ire;?  time,  and  Qpy  ^^EE^±^EE^lzi!£=:^ 

1\hcn  the  effect  is  greatest  after  passing  through  a 
given  space ;  and  from  which  equations  may  be  de- 
duced the  following  values  of  c,  /?,  and/,  viz. 
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When  the  ef- 
fect is  a  max- 
imum ia  a 
given  time. 

When  tli^  ef- 
fect is  a  max- 
imum   after  < 
passing  over 
^ given  space 


1  c-s/?'^V^H^^\n^^^ 


2 


4  g::::^y«^^VM^^^+^lH-y>^ 


5  f^^.  y«°''*^+^^*^*+g^  |jhHU>r»>-.34/ 


Now  in  the  application  of  the  above  equations  let 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  (c)  be  equal  30  inches, 
and  the  depth  Qf)  of  the  well  be  27  fathoms ;  and 
a—6j  and  also  d  (t — ¥=695  very  nearly,  as  before*. 
Then  if  tliese  values  be  put  in  the  2d  equation,  p^ 
will  be  equ^l  6,49  inches  nearly,  which  by  the  com* 
mon  method  must  have  been  10  inches.  Then  if 
ac^  and  Spy  be  substituted  for  P  and  x  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  accelerative  force,  we  have  ^^^^pj 

X  16!^=\6  feet  very  nearly  for  the  space  through 
which  the  water  would  ascend  in  the  first  second  of 
time.  And  if  6  feet  be  allowed  for  the  length  of  onq 
stroke  of  the  pump,  then  the  ascent  of  that  stroke 
is  performed  in  V  of  time.  Now  the  contents  of  a* 
cylinder  whose  length  is  6  feet,  and  diameter  6,49 
inches  is  8,43  gallons  nearly,  which  is  the  greatest 
quantity  possible  that  can  be  raised  in  T'  of  time  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  circle  of  30  inches 
in  diameter.  Then  if  the  piston  be  made  to  return 
in  the  same  time,  2'''  will  be  the  tinie  of  one  entire 
stroke,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  30  in  the  minute, 
which  multiplied  by  8,43  gallons  gives  Q53  gallon^ 
per  minute,  or  241  hogsheads  in  the  hour. 

If  the  above  values  of  j,  c,  ./'and  d  he  put  in  the 
5th  equation,  we  shall  have  p'lz  7, 8  inches  nearly  and 

gg^Xl6T»=  3y55  feet  for  the  space  which  thei 

water  would  ascead  through  in  th^  first  sepond  of 
tim^  tbfp  a?  3,^5  ;  1''* : ;  6' :  .r\7.=  Hb^sqjtf » iff  th^ 


i 
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time  in  passing  through  6  ffeet,  hence i/V\7^=^}\94 
liearly  is  the  time,  which  if  the  piston  return  in  the 
same  time,  will  give  2'',  68  for  the  time  of  one  entire 
stroke,  being  at  the  rate  of  22, 4  nearly  in  the  minute. 
Now  a  cylinder  ^hose  height  is  6*  feet,  and  diameter 
7,8  inches  . contains  l2,23  sallons,  and  this,  is  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  that  can  be  raised  through' 
a  space, of  6  feet  in  r'34  of  time,  by  a  cylindrical 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  whose  diameter  is  30  in- 
ches. Then  22,4X12.23  gives  274  gallons  nearly 
in  the  mihute,  or  2.61  hogsheads  in  the  hour,  which 
is  more  by  thirty-three  hogsheads  than  what  is  conb- 
puted  by  the  common  method,  where  the  diameter 
of  the  pump  would  be  ten  inches.  But  by  that 
method  no  accelerative  force  is  allowed,  except 
what  must  arise  from  some  additional  weight  given 
to  the  steam  piston :  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obsen^e  here,  that  if  ten  be  put  for  p  in  the  expres- 

^^^^  T^^^^Ty  ^^  ^^^^^  vanish,  for  then  the  power  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  weight  of  the  water  are  in  equi" 
librioj  and  the  accelerative  force  is  equal  to  nothmg. 

If  these  two  cases  be  compared  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  know  which  would  be  the  most  proper  for 
obtaining  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  and  pump, 
we  must  observe  that  in  the  first,  where  the  effect  is 
required  to  be  a  maximum  in  a  giveti  tiine^  the  velo- 
city is  much  greater  tlran  in  the  other,  and  the  time 
in  passing  over  six  feet  consequently  much  less ; 
and  therefore,  by  giving  the  greater  number  of 
strokes  in  the  hour,  the  effect  is  so  much  more  in- 
terrupted by  the  returning  of  the  pump  piston,  and 
of  course  tlic  whole  effect  within  that  hour  is  dimi- 
nished, and  \\\  fact  is  less  than  in  the  second  case,  as 
appears  from  the  foregoing  computations.  But  were 
the  pump  in  the  first  case  allowed  to  ascend  till  r',34 
was  elapsed  (which  is  the  time  in  the  second)  it 
would  pass  through  the  space  often  feet  nearly,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  hour  w  ould  raise  31 1  hogsheads, 
which  is  more  by  fifty  hogsheads  tUaa  \u  tlie  max-^ 
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imum  foi*  space,  Vhen  f  Arf^  ^p^ce  is  six  feet.  But 
the  great  velocity  with  which  the  machine  must 
move,  is  a  sufficient  objection  against  the  maximum 
in  time ;  because  howevef  well  proportioned  the  parts 
might  b^,  the  perpetual  reciprocation,  where  the 
motion  is  very  great,  must  tend  to  injure  the  whole 
apparatus ;  and  on  this  account,  the  latter  «case  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

I  HAVE  said  nothing  of  friction,  because  in  the  cases 
I  have  considered,  it  must  be  but  trifling,  except 
in  the  pistons ;  and  I  have  not  mentioned  the  chain 
and  pump  rods  as  separate  quantities  from  ac*  and 
&p*f,  though,  to  be  minutely  corrects  this  ought  to 
have  been  done;  but  as  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
will  act  at  both  ends  of  the  lever,  and  whose  weight 
compared  to  those  of  the  watet,  and  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  but  small,  no  great  error  will  arise  from  this 
neglect.  And  as  my  object  has  been  to  establish  a 
general  theory,  upon  principles  that  admit  of  fur- 
ther prosecution  to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  I  feel 
less  anxious  as  to  th^e  particulars. 
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VIII. 

On  the  Religiox  and  Literature  of  the 

BURMAS. 

BV  FRANCIS  BUdHANAN,     M.  D. 

IN  tlic  celebrated  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  extensive 
empire  of  the  Burma  mowdiXQh^  and  in  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  the  prevailing  religion 
is  that  of  BouppHA,  or  Go  dam  a  ;  and  followers  of 
the  same  doctrine  iU'C^iiroTiabTy  dilpers  all  over  thtf 
populous  and  wide  dominions  of  China,  Cochinchi?ia, 
Japan,  and  Toiikin.  However  absurd  the  tenets  of 
this  religion  may  be,  yet,  as  influencing  the  conduct 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.  To  those  in  particular  who  study  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Hindustani,  a  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  GoDA MA  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
highly  curious;  as  I  think  that  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  most  judicious  of  our  Indian  antiquaries,  has 
given  very  good  reason  for  believing,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  BouPDHA  once  extended  all  over  India,  and 
was  not  rooted  out  by  the  Ih^ahmens  in  the  Decan 
so  late  as  the  ninth,  or  even  as  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Chriftian  aera  *. 

Nor  will  this  opinion,  of  the  late  introduction  of 
the  superstition  now  prevailing  in  Hindn:itan,  be 
contradicted  by  tlie  almost  singular  remain  of  Hindu 
liistory;  the  only  one  which  has  escaped  the  de- 
structive research  of  the  cunning  Brahmen:  I  mean 
the  history  of  Cashmere  presented  to  the  Sultaa 
AcKBER  on  his  first  entrance  into  that  kingdom. 
We  are  told  f  that  the  Sultan  caused  the  b<x)k  to  be 
translated,  and  of  the  translation  Abul  Fazil  has 
given-  an  abridgement.    This  inforn^s  us,  that  when 

L  2  Caahmerc 

*  Jsiafick  Researches,  I,  l60-^\66.         V  i^jeen  Ak^Je^ji^^  '^'^'^ 
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Cashmere  was  freed  from  an  inundation,  by  which 
it  had  been  covered,  a  certain  Kushtip  brought  the 
Brahmens  to  inhabit  the  new  land ;  that  after  a  long 
time  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  was  called, 
.who  elected  a  man  celebrated  for  his  virtue  to  be 
their  king ;  and  that  fj  oni  thenceforward  mona^^chy 
was  established  in  that  delightful  region.  The  name 
of  the  first  successor  to  this  king,  that  is  mentioned, 
is  OwNGUNii,  who  was  contemporary  with  Kishen. 
From  OwNGUND  to  Kotadevy,  the  last  native 
ruler,  this  history  reckons  loy  princes;  and  Kota- 
devy was  succeeded  by  a  jMahommedan  prince 
SnuMSHEDDEEN  in  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  741jJ,  or 
of  our  vulgar  aera  134:L^  The  history  makes  these 
\5Q  princes  to  have  reigned  an  astonishing  length 
of  time:  but  we  have  no  number  of  years  assigned 
for  the  reign  of  any  of  the  first  fifty-three  princes, 
nay,  eio;hteen  only  of  them  are  at  all  named ;  of  the 
next  fifty-three  princes,  we  find  one  reigning  300 
years,  and  the  others  on  the  whole  an  nicredible 
length  of  time.  In  such  a  case  the  safest  rule  is  to* 
take  the  last  three  dynasties  as  a  guide,  and  these 
give  us  fifty-two  princes  in  504  years  and  some 
months,  which  is  not  quite  ten  years  to  a  reign, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  admitted  among 
eastern  dynasties,  where  oppression  always  paves 
the  May  for  revolt,  where  the  line  of  succession  is 
not  clearly  defined,  and  where  an  old  uncle  in  most 
cases  supplants  the  infant  nephew.  On  this  suppo- 
sition of  ten  A'cars  for  a  rci«:n,  Owxgund  and 
KrsuEN  will  he  placed  in  the  )  ear  before  Mahom- 
MED  870,  or  before  Christ  'i48.  Now  the  Brali- 
vie?is  taken  to  Cashmtrt  by  Kusiiup  could  not  be 
the  Brahmen  sect  of  priests,  as  they  cultivated  the 
earth,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country : 
but  they  must  have  been  one  of  the  Brachmaji  na<* 
tions,  several  of  v.honi,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
di.spersed  over  India^;  and  these  again,  I  conjecture, 
Jiic  the  same  with  the  Blavmm  of  the  Rahdns,  sup* 

posed; 

*  Page  «5«  of  this  volume. 
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po^  by  them  to  have  been  the  first  in)iabitatiU  of 
the  earth*.  TTiat  this  must  be  thfe  meaning  of  the 
history  of  Cashmere,  Seems  plain :  as  We  are  told. 
Rajah  JENNEHthe  forty-fifth  prince,  and  who,  ac* 
cording  to  my  theory,  must  have  lived  about  the 
year  of  Christ  202,  "  established  in  his  reign  the 
ByakMeny  rites."  His  Successor  Jelowk,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  of  Cashmefe^  *  *  tolerated  the 
doctrine  of  Bowdh:"  and  in  that  delightful  valley 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nerkh,  the  fifty-ninth 
prince,  A.  D.  342,  ' /  that  the  Brahmens  got  (he  bet- 
ter of  the  follo>('ers  of  Bowdh,  and  burned  dowi^ 
their  temples. " 

To  such  as  have  an  opportunity,  I  would  beg  to 
recommend  an  enquiry  into  the  religion  of  Nepal. 
In  the  account  given  of  that  country  by  fathei^ 
GiusEPPEf,  it  is  stated,  that  there  are  in  it  two 
religions.  The  most  ancient,  professed  by  a  sect 
who  call  themselves  Baryesu,  and  who,  from  se- 
veral circumstances  mentioned  by  the  father,  seen^ 
to  be  worshippers  of  Bouddha.  Tlie  other  religion, 
now  the  more  common,  is  that  of  the  Brahmens  of 
Hindustan. 

.  ^*  In  Narhoara,  the  residence  of  thekingof  kingsi, 
**  or  of  Guzerat^  even  after  the  Mahoimnedan  inva- 
*^  sion  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  sera,  we  find  it 
*^  mentioned  in  Edrisi,  that  the  people  continue4 
*'  to  worship  BoddaJ." 

If  the  conjectures  of  Sir  William  Jones,  rela-a 
tive  to  the  inscriptions  found  at  Mongheer,  and  o^ 
the  pillar  at  jB«r/^/a/|l,  be  well  founded,  then  thegor 
verning  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  as  late 
as  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  of  the 
sect  of  Bouddha.  The  Brahmens  indeed  had  then 
introduced  themselves  into  Hindustan,  and  had  ob- 
tained lands,  and  evei>  the  rank  of  prime  ministey 
to  the  great  Rajah :  but  ?hey  had  not  persuaded  him  to 
change  his  religion ;  ^  change  which  when  accom- 

X-  3  plished, 
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plished,  proved  equally  destructive  to  the  prince,  and 
to  tlie  people.  However  idle  and  ridiculous  the  le- 
gends and  notions  of  the  worshippers  of  Bouddha 
maybe,  they  hqve  been  in  a  great  measure  adopted 
by  the  BrahmenSy  but  M'ith  all  their  defects  mon- 
struously  aggravated :  rajahs  and  heroes  ere  con- 
verted into  gods,  and  impossibilities  are  heaped  on 
improbabilities.  No  useful  science  have  the  Brah- 
ineiis  diffused  among  their  followers ;  history  they 
have  totally  abolished ;  morality  they  have  depressed 
to  the  utmost ;  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
altar  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  and 
the  rights  of  the  subect.  Even  the  laws  attributed  to 
Menu,  which,  unc  cr  the  form  in  use  among  the 
Bnrmany  are  not  ill  suited  for  the  purpose  of  an  absor 
lute  monarchy,  under  the  hands  of  the  Brahmen^ 
have  become  the  most  abominable,  and  degrading 
system  of  oppression,  ever  invented  by  the  craft  of 
designing  men. 

Dltrixg  my  short  stay  in  t\\(:: Burma  empire,  aware 
of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  enquiry,  I  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted  \sith 
tl^e  religious  tenets  of  the  Rahdns  :  but  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  in  the  language  I  should  have  obtaiur 
ed  a  very  superficial  view,  had  not  Captain  Symes 
given  me  the  u«e  of  three  treatises,  which  he  procured 
from  V'ixci:N'Tius  Sanoermaxo,  an  Italia/i  \yr\cst 
rcsiiiing  i.r  l\(in^j;ou}t.  The  lirstwas  a  Cosmography 
extracted  by  Saxgkrmano  from  various  Burma 
Vviiiiiigs.  'ihc  !>econd  was  a  translation  of  a  small 
treatise,  written  bv  a  late  Zarado  or  kino-'s  confes-: 
sor,  with  an  intention  of  converting  the  C/iristia/iS. 
The  third  was  a  translation  of  the  book  of  ordination. 
Thcvsc  three  I  have  united  into  one  connected  account, 
translating  ihein  from  the  original  Lathiy  and  inter- 
n.ixing  thein  throughout  witii  such  observations  as 
niy  personal  acquaintance  \vith  the  j>ubjcct,  and  my 
reading,  have  enabled  me  to  collect.  T  rci»:r^t  ex- 
cecdingly,  that  in  my  present  situation  1  am  not 
enabled  to  pake  the  last  more  numerous,  as  I  have 
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hardly  any  access  to  books :  and  I  have  to  solicit 
the  indulgence  of  the  learned  for  errors,  which  may 
have  happened  in  several  of  my  quotations,  as  I  have 
been  sometimes  obliged  to  rely  on  my  raemorye 

I  BEGIN  with  a  translation  of  the 

COSMOGRAPHIA  BARM  AN  A. 

**  Of  the  measures  of  magnitude^  and  time,  com- 
^'  monly  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Burmas. 

'*  I.  The  Burmas  conceive,  that  there  are  five 
species  of  atoms.     The  first  is  a  fluid  invisible  to 
men ;  but  visible  to  those  superior  beings  called 
Nat:  a  fluid  which  pervades  and  penetrates  all 
bodies.     The  second  species  of  atoms  are  those 
very  minute  particles,  which  are  seen  floating  in 
the  air,  when  through  any  opening  the  sunbeams 
enter  a  chamber.     The  third  species  is  that  very 
subtile  dust,  which  d.uring  the  dry  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  months  of  February  and  March^  is 
raised  aloft  by  the  feet  of  man  or  (^f  cattle,  or  by 
the  wheels  ot  waggons.     The  fourth  species  con- 
sists of  the  grosser  particles  of  the  same  dust, 
which  on  account  of  their  weight  donot  fly  through 
the  air,   but  remain  near  the  earth.     The  last  and 
fifth  species  of  atoms  are  those  particles  which 
fall  to  the  ground,  when  letters  are  written  with 
an  iron  style  on  palmira  leaves:  the  manner  of 
writing  in  use  among  tlicse  people.     Now  thirty- 
six  of  the  first  species  of  :;toms  make  one  of  the 
second,  thirty-six  of  the  second  one  of  the  third, 
and  so  forth.    Seven  of  the  fifth  or  last  species  are 
equal  in  size  to  a  louse  of  the  human  head,  seven 
lice  are  e(|ual  to  one  grain  of  rice,  seven  grains  of 
rice  arc  etjuul  to  one  inch,  twelve  inches  to  one 
palm,   two.  palms  to  one  cubit,  seven  cqbits  to 
one  ta^  twenty  ta  to  one  usabUj  eight  usaba  to 
one  gauHt J  tour  gaunt  to  one  juzana.     Thejuzauu 
poi^tains  six  Burma  leagues^  and  four  ratoen.  The 
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'^  four  ratoen  are  equaj  to  400  /a,  or  2,800  cubite*. 
*^  Again,  tl^e  Burma  writings  reckon  twelve  lAir^ 
^^  equal  to  one  grain  of  rice,  four  grains  of  rice  e^ual 
'^  to  one  finger,  twelve  fingers  equal  to  one  toot^ 
'*  and  the  common  stature  of  a  map  is  sev^o  fipet  or 
*^  four  cubits." 

These  ipeasures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  in 
use  among  the  Burmas :  but  have  been  introduced 
from  India  alopg  with  their  books.  / 

'*  11.  The  time  in  M^hich  the  forefinger,  whei* 
*'  drawn  back  from  the  tliumb,  will  recover  its  pro- 
^'  per  position,  is  called  charasij  which  may  bq 
^'  translated  a  second :  ten  charasi  make  one  pian^ 
^^  six  plan  one  bizanaj  or  minute,  sixty  bizana  onp 
^*  hour,  sixty  hours  one  day,  thirty  days  pne  mopt))^ 
**  twelve  montlis  one  year." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Burma  measurement 
of  time  given  by  the  missionary:  but  it  is  by  no 
means  complete.  More  accurate  divisions  have  taken 
place,  in  a  great  measure,  I  apprehend,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Brakmehs.  The  Rahdm  ox 
riests  of  Godama  being  entirely  prohibited  from 
he  study  of  astrology,  and  the  people  being  much 
addicicd  to  divination  of  all  kinds,  the  Brahmens 
have  taken  advanta<:;e  of  their  crcdulitv,  and  all  over 
Jiidia  beyond  theG^/;/^e^  have  established  themselves 
in  considerable  numbers.  We  are  not  however  to 
conceive,  that  they  have  apy  concern  in  the  rpligiou 
of  tliese  countries:  they  are  merely  employed  about 
the  courts,  and  ip  the  houses  of  the  great,  as  the 
Chaldeans  were  about  the  kin^s  of  Persia,  as  sooth- 
sayers  and  wise  men.    These  Brahmens  y early,  com- 

posf 

1^  Tif^  Burma  Ieag;uei$  7>00p cubits:  accordingly  xht  jnz^na con^ 

tains  44}S00  cubits,  or  is  nearly  twelve  miles.     Thcjojana  QiliiH^ 

duitan^  according  to  Sir  WfLLiA.M  }on(S  fAslatlck  Researches,  IV, 

157)  is  four  and  a  half  G.  miles.     According  to  Mr.  CHA.MB«|t 
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pose  almanacs,  of  which  I  brought  «everal  fit)in 
Amurapura.  Before  an  audience  is  given  on  so^ 
lemn  occasions,  they  perform  incantations  under 
the  throne  of  the  king,  or  of  great  men :  they  are 
consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance^  to  deter- 
mine the  fortunate  hour  or  season  in  which  these 
ought  to  be  undertaken :  they  bestow  on  their  pro- 
tectors, amulets,  charms,  and  the  like.  By  such 
means  the  Brahmens  have  rendered  themselves  of 
great  importance  in  the  Burma  empire,  and  have 
procured  many  privileges,  confirmed  even  by  the 
written  law  of  the  kingdom.  Their  being  mention* 
ed  in  the  Damathaty  or  code  of  laws  commonly  at* 
tributed  to  Menu,  by  no  means  however  appears  to 
me  a  clear  proof  that  the  Brahmens  were  introduced 
into  the  Burma  kingdom  as  early  as  that  code :  for 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  although  all  the 
laws  are  commonly  attributed  to  Menu,  yet  that 
many  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  by 
different  princes  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the  Brahnens  into 
the  Burma  kingdom  is  a  very  recent  event.  I  spoke 
with  none  of  them  who  had  not  himself  come  from 
Cussay  or  Ai^akariy  or  who  was  not  the  first  in  de*' 
scent  from  such  as  had  come  from  those  countries: 
^nd  they  all  either  were,  or  affected  to  be,  very  ig- 
norant of  the  country.  Besides,  these  laws  of  Menu 
were  introduced  from  Ceylorij  a  country  of  which 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  never  have  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmens, 

The  Burmas^  in  whatever  manner  they  may  have 
obtained  jt,  have  tlie  knowledge  of  a  solar  year, 
consisting  of  36o  days,  and  commencing  on  the 
18th  of  April.  Like  most  nations  they  also  use  a 
week  of  seven  idays,  named  after  the  planets. 
Sunday  Ta-naynrga-nue^  Monday  Ta-nayn-la^  Tues*» 
(day  Ayn-gUy  Wednesday  Boud-dha-hUf  Hiursday 
JLi^'Sa-bq-da^  Friday  Thouk-kia^  Saturday  Tha-na. 
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The  common  year,  however,  of  the  Burmas  is 
lunar  ;  and  by  this  year  are  regulated  their  holidays 
and  festivals.     It  is  composed  of  twelve  montm,  ' 
which  alternately  consist  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine 
days,  as  folloM'S ;' 

Of  50  djqrs*  X  To^M.  3  Na^iaimg,  5  ff^ag^oum,  7  Sa-Jeeit-gitit,  ^Nm^l^  XZ  Tm  hm  dma. 
Of  39 days.  %KMt9uiu  4 IVa-got,  6 TanicUay,  8  To-saiwinw/wa.  zo Pjm-%9,  t%'~' 


This  being  eleven  days  shorter  than  their  solar 
year,  in  order  to  make  the  beginning  of  Ta-goo  co-? 
incide  with  our  18th  of  Aprils  the  first  day  of  their 
solar  year,  the  Burmas  every  third  year  mA  an  in- 
tercallary  moon.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ex^ 
tent  of  chronoloffical  science  in  Hindustan,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Bouddha,  as  the 
Rahans  will  go  no  farther.  But  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered by  the  Brahmois,  that  this  contrivance  would 
not  make  the  commencements  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
years  coincide.  They  therefore  wish  from  time  to 
time  to  introduce  other  intercallary  moons,  in  order 
to  make  the  festivals  occur  at  the  proper  season. 
The  present  king,  who  is  said  to  be  a  studious  and 
intelligent  prince,  was  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  the  Brahmcns  advice,  and  persuaded  the  Rahans 
of  the  capital  to  add  an  iiitercallary  moon  during 
the  year  We  were  there.  He  had  not  however  the 
sime  success  in  the  more  distant  provinces;  for  al- 
though very  strong  measures  were  taken  at  Rangonn^ 
such  as  ordering  the  people  for  some  d'.iys  not  to 
snpply  the  Rahans  with  provisions,  yet  in  the  end 
the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy  jMevailcd,  and  they  ce-? 
lebrated  a  great  festival  a  month  earlier  at  Rangoun^ 
than  was  done  at  Amai^apura.  To  this  obstinacy 
the  Rahans  were  probably  in  a  great  measure  insti- 
gated by  a  jealousy,  which  they  not  witliout  reason 
entertain  against  such  dangerous  intruders  as  the 
Brahmens ;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  by 
the  ignorance  of  those  about  the  king.  Of  this  ig- 
norance his  majesty  was  very  sensible,  and  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  procuring  from  Bengal  some 
learned  Brahmens  and  proper  books.  None  of  those 
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I  saw  in  the  empire  could  read  Sanscrit^  and  all 
their  books  were  m  the  common  dialect  of  Bengal. 

The  1st  of  October  1795,  was  at  Amarapura 
Kiasabada  the  19th  of  Sadeengiut^  in  the  year  of  the 
Bin^tia  oera  1157;  so  that  the  reckoning,  at  that 

Elace  at  least,  agreed  very  well  with  the  solar  year  : 
ut  I  observed  that  the  Biirmas  in  general,  if  not 
always,  antedated  by  one  day  the  four  phases  of  the 
moon,  which  are  their  common  holidays.  I  did  not 
however  learn,  whether  this  proceeded  from  their 
being  unable  to  ascertain  the  true  time  of  the  change 
of  the  moon,  or  if  it  was  only  an  occasional  c.ircum- 
stance,  arising  from  some  farther  contrivance  used 
to  bring  the  solar  and  lunar  years  to  coincide.  In 
the  common  reckoning  of  time  the  Burmas  divide 
the  moon  into  two  parts,  the  light  and  the  dark 
moon  :  the  Hrst  containifig  the  days  during  which 
the  moon  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  second,  those 
in  which  she  is  in  the  wane.  Thus  for  instance, 
the  1 4th  of  Sadeengiut  is  called  the  14th  of  the  light 
moon  Sadecngiut :  but  the  l6th  is  called  the  1st  of 
the  dark  moon  Sadecngiut, 

Whence  the  Burmas  date  their  aera  I  could  not 
from  them  learn.  Joannes  Moses,  Akttivwun  or 
collector  of  the  land  tax  for  the  province  of  PegUy 
the  most  intelligent  man  with  whom  we  conversed, 
did  not  seem  to  know.  He  said  that  whenever  the 
king  thought  the  years  of  the  cera  too  many,  ho 
ciianged  it.  The  tact  however,  1  believe,  is,  that 
this  ii:ra  commencing  in  our  year  638  is  that  used 
by  the  astronomers  of  Siam,  and  from  them,  as  a 
piore  polished  nation,  it  has  passed  to  the  Burmas^ 
whose  pride  hindered  tliem  from  acknowledging  the 
truth*. 

Having  mentioned  the  fondness  of  these  people 
for  divination,  I  think  no  place  will  suit  better  than 
fl)is,  to  introduce  wiiat  I  observed  among  them  on 

fhat 
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that  subject ;  for  they  consider  it  as  the  most  useful 
and  noble  of  sciences.  We  are  not  however  to  bc^ 
Heve,  that  it  is  always  used: from  ignorance.  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  like  the  augurs  among  the  Romans, 
the  Brahmens  are  often  called  upon  forpolitical pur- 
poses. When  pressed  to  dispatch  business,  wnich 
the  government  wish  to  defer,  the  easiest  way  of 
procuring  delay  is  for  the  Brahmen  to  mention  a 
distant  day  as  the  favourable  time :  or  when  insult- 
ed by  a  nation  of  whom  they  are  afraid,  the  minds 
of  tne  people  can  easily  be  quieted,  by  a  distant 
time  being  found  propitious  for  revenge.  Although 
I  am  convinced  that  political  advantage  is  thus  taken 
of  the  art,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  the  best  informed  among  the 
people,  are  firmly  pei*suaded  of  its  existence. 

No  person  will  commence  the  building  of  a  house, 
a  journey,  or  the  most  trifling  undertaking,  with- 
out consulting  some  man  of  skill  to  find  a  fortunate 
day  or  hour.  Friday  is  a  most  unlucky  day,  on 
which  no  business  nmst  be  commenced.  I  saw  se- 
veral men  of  some  rank,  who  had  got  from  the  king 
small  boxes  of  theriac^  or  of  something  like  it,  ana 
which  they  pretended  would  render  them  invulner- 
able. I  was  often  asked  for  medicines,  that  would 
Tender  the  body  impenetrable  to  a  sword  or  musket 
ball,  and  on  answering  that  I  knew  of  none  such, 
my  medical  skill  was  held  in  very  low  estimation. 
Indeed  every  Burma  doctor  has  at  the  end  of  his 
book  some  charms,  and  what  are  called  magical 
squares  of  figures,  which  he  copies,  «ind  gives  to 
be  worn  by  his  patients.  And  although  these 
squares  are  all  of  uneven  numbers,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  easiest  construction,  yet  the  ignorant 
multitude  repose  great  confidence  in  their  virtue. 
Some  men  whom  we  saw,  had  small  bits  of  gold  or 
jewels  introduced  under  the  skin  of  their  arms,  in 
order  to  render  themselves  invulnerable:  and  the 
tatooing  on  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  Burma  men 
they  not  only  think  ornamental,  but  a  preservative 
tgainfit  thp  bite  of  snakes.     Almost  every  man  of 
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any  education  pretends  to  a  skill  in  cheiromancy,; 
or  the  foretelling  of  a  person's  fortune  by  looking 
at  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Prophecies  and  dreamjD 
are  also  in  great  credit  among  the  BurmaSf  as  among^ 
ail  rude  and  ignorant  nations.  We  wer:;  informed 
that  a.  prophecy  having  lately  been  current,  fore- 
telling that  Pegu  would  again  be  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, the  king  was  thrown  into  considerable 
anxiety,  and  thinking  to  elude  the  prophecy,  had 
sent  orders  to  the  Myoowun  (or  govCinor  of  the 

Erovince)  of  Haynthaxi'ade^  to  remove  the  seat  of 
is  government  from  Rangoun  to  Pegu  then    in 
ruifis.     The  late  Myoozvun  was  so  attached  to  Ran^ 
goufiy  that  he  always  found  some  excuse  for  delay- 
ing the  execution  of  the  order  :  but  while  we  were 
in  the  Burma  empirci  his  successor  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  rebuilding  Pegu,  and  having  made  con- 
siderable progress,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
that  city.     Nor  did  he  appear  to  be  more  exempt 
from  such  credulity  than  his  master.    We  were  told, 
when  at  Pegu^  that  he  was  often  employed  in  search 
of  a  hidden  treasure,  in  consequence  of  some  di- 
rections he  had  received  in  a  dream:  and  that  he 
often  went  into  the  woods  to  look  for  a  temple, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  had  the  power  of  rendering 
itself  visible  or  invisible.     All  good  people  are  in 
consternation  on  account  of  certain  robbers,  who 
by  a  power  in  magic  are  supposed  able  to  change 
themselves  into  tigers,  or  other  wild  beasts,  and 
thus  without  a  danger  of  detection  can  commit 
their  nocturnal  spoils.    The  grand  art  of  astrology, 
however,  seems  to  be  chiefly  practised,  and  under- 
stood by  the  Brahmcns.  Yet,  while  at  Arammattana 
or  Potigan,  I  procured  a  treatise  on  this  subject 
written  in  the  Burma  language  :  which,  with  all  the 
other  manuscripts  I  brought  from  the  country,  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Murray,    at 
whose   request   I  made  the  collection.     However 
great  the  proficiency  of  the  Brahmens  in  astrology 
may  be^  I  was  infornied  by  my  friend  the  Mission- 

S)%  that  they  were  very  ignorant  in  astronomy. 
though  they  sometimes   atUtn^X  Xo  c.?iXc.>a\^\.^ 
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eclipses,  yet  they  pretend  not  to  ascertain  either  th€f 
hour  of  their  conmicncement,  or  the  extent  of  the 
obscuration.  That  his  account  was  just,  I  make 
no  doubt ;  as  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Amarapiiray  which  had  eluded  their 
science,  and  wliich  they  attempted  to  discredit.  It 
would  indeed  appear  from  a  treatise  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Davis*,  that  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  the 
duration  of  the  eclipse,  found  by  the  rules  given 
in  the  Surya  Sidd/ia/ita,  (lifter  considerably  from  the 
truth;  and  that  although  the  rules  given  in  the 
Siddhanta  Rahasi/a,  and  other  more  modern  books, 
make  a  nearer  approach,  yet  that  they  are  far  from 
being  correct ;  so  that  even  the  Brahmens  of  Hin- 
dustan  are  not  much  farther  advanced  than  those  of 
Amarapura^  notM'ithstandingthe  improvements  they 
have  introduced  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  as  they 
were  able  gradually  to  procure  a  little  better  inform- 
ation from  their  conquerors,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians '\. 

i  After  this  long  digression  I  shall  return  to  the 
Cosmographia 

''  OF  THE  UNIVERSKr 

*'  The  Universe  is  called  by  the  liurmas^  Logha, 
*^  which  signifies  successive  destruction  and  rcpro- 
"  duction  :  because  it  is  conceived,  iis  wc  shall  af- 
terwards mention,  that  the  L  nivcrsc,  after  it  has 
been  destroyed  cither  by  iirc,  water,  or  wind,  is 
ao-aiii  of  ivsfit* rcjstorcd  to  its  ancient  tbini.     Our 

»3 


a 
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*'  earth  the  Bunuas  do  not,   like  \\^,  conceive  to  be 
*'  spherical :   but  tliey  suppose   it  to  be  a  circidar 


*^  plane  elevated  sornovJiat  in  the  center  :  so  that 
*'  the  c  is  evGiv  where  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 

"  cumfercnce 

*    Asinttck  Res,  II.  285. 

+  I  hi.vc  h'.\.rd  i"  rej>ortctl,  xhn  the  Poyal  Oak  has  row  found  itt 
way  >iro  some  of  the  o-Je«t  Brahmen'tcal  treatises  on  the  constella. 
tlons.  The  greater  p.rt  of^rz/^^j/inanuscripts,  owing  to  thebadnesa 
ot  the  p^pcr,  rcn::ire  lo  h*i  copied  c"t  lea>t  once  in  tt-n  years,  as  they 
will,  in  that  climate,  prcscr\c  no  longer;  and  zvtry  copyist,  it  is  to 
b<^  suspectedj  adds  to  old  books  whatever  discoveries  he  makes,  re- 
Jinquishing  bis  immcdisitc  reputation  fot  kaitxiu^,  vu  oi^^t  \Q^iw«awi 
tbe^rund  and  profi tabic  employ  mcnt  of  Wis  scci»  x\v<i  d<:\\^vL^^  q^  ^ 

BHfJtltUdem'' 
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•*  eumference  some  declivity.  This  earth  is  en* 
**  tirely  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  very  lofty  moun- 
**  tains  called  Zetchiavala*  From  the  surface  of 
**  the  sea  these  hills  extend  each  way,  up  and  down, 
^^  ^iyOijO  juzana.  The  diameter  of  this  earth  is 
*  *  1 ,  203, 400  juzana  ;  its  circumference  is  three  times 
**  its  diameter;  and  its  thickness  240^000  juzana* 
•'  The  half  of  this,  depth  is  dust.  The  remaining  and 
**  lower  half  consists  of  a  compact  rock,  which  is 
**  named  Sila  Fathavy.  This  immense  body  of  dust 
*'  and  rock  is  supported  by  a  double  thickness  of 
**  water,  and  that  again  by  twice  its  thickness  of 
•*  air;  below  which  the  Burma$  suppose  to  be  a  va*- 
'^  cuum.  Besides  this  earth  of  ours,  it  is  imagined 
**  that  there  are  of  the  same  form  10, 100,000  others, 
**  which  mutually  touch  in  three  points,  forming 
*'  between  them  a  similar  number  of  equilateral 
**  spaces,  which  on  account  of  the  sun's  rays  not 
**  reaching  them,  are  filled  with  water  intensely  cold. 
*'  The  depth  of  these  10, 100,000  triangular  spaces 
**  is  >i4y000juzana^  and  each  of  their  sides  is. 3, 000 
^^juzana  in  length f. 

**  II.  In  the  middle  of  the  most  elevated  part  of 
**  our  earth,  the  Burma  writings  place  J/Zewwio,  the 
**  largest  of  ail  mountains:};.     It  is  elevated  above 

*^the 

•  The  SrahmettSf  in  place  of  the  mountain  Zr/r^/W/z/^i,  suppose 
the  world  to  be  surrounded  by  an  immense  serpent,  which  they  name 
Ananda  ox  Vasugku  Paulini  a.  s.  fiARTHOLOMiF.o  Musei  liorgiani 
Codices  mss:  tl/ustrati  Rom^  1793.  page  ^i  I. 

+  1  HIS  shews  the  very  crude  notionb  of  geometry  which  must  ha?c 
prevailed  in  Hindvitauy  when  this  doctrine  was  invented. 

%  M'tenmo  is,  I  believe,  a  Burma  word,  signifying  the  mountain  of 
vision.     It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Mftu  Fara<vada  of  the 
Brohmensy  which  are  perhaps  San/crlt  or  Pali  words  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  ingenious  etymologist  Paul iNUS^ATui.  Borg,  pag:  281 
ei  seq.  et  paaim  ubiquej,  in  his  description  of  a  figure  of  the  Thibet 
cosmography,  has  made  wonderful  confusion  by  supposing   that   the 
imaginary  Meru  or  Mienmo  is  the  same  with  the  snowy  Hema^vunta  or 
Himaleb^  which  actually  exists.     In  fact,  the  cosmographical  table  of 
Thibet  will  be  found  a  rude  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  cosmogra. 
phy  here  deliveied,  except  that  it  represertts  Mienm;  with  the  sevea 
funoiiiKling  chains  of  hillsy  and  the  interveiutv^  Sida^  aa  &<^xft\ 
whctm  they  ane  bf  the  RebMin  dnccibe^  a&  \m^%  ^ci^% 
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the  surface  of  the  sea  84,  OOOjuzana^  and  descends 
as  much  below.  If  we  take  a  large  cask,  and  im<^ 
merse  one  half  of  it  under  Miiter,  with  one  of  thd 
ends  uppermost,  we  shall  have  an  exact  rcpre* 
scntation  of  the  figure,  situation,  and  position  of 
j\fi€nmo\  The  diameter  of  the  superior  plane  sur- 
face of  this  mountain  is  ^^^OOOjuzana.  This  im- 
mense bulk  is  supported  on- three  feet,  which  arc 
three  carbunclesj  each  3,000  juzaiia  high,  and 
which  are  connected  to  Sila  Pathavy,  The 
eastern  face  ofMienmo  is  silver,  the  M''estem  glass, 
the  northern  gold,  and  the  southern  face  is  pale- 
coloured  carbuncle.  Seven  chains  of  hills,  like 
so  many  belts,  every  where  surround  the  king  of 
mountains  Micnmo :  and  in  the  intervals  between 
these  chains  are  seven  rivers  called  Sida*y  because 
their  white  waters  are  limpid  like  crystal,  and  un- 
able from  their  lightness  to  support  even  the 
smallest  feather,  'llic  height  of  these  hills,  and 
the  width  and  depth  of  these  rivers,  decrease,  as 
they  are  more  distant  from  MienmOj  and  that  in  a 
duplicate  proportion:  thus  the  first  range  of  hills 
which  is  called  JugandOj  is  in  height  84,000j*i/- 
zana;  and  the  first  great  Sida  or  river,  which 
runs  between  Mientno  and  Jugando^  is  oi  the  same 
width  and  depth :  the  second  chain  of  hills  is 
A%000 juzana  high ;  and  the  second  Sida  of  equal 
width  and  depth ;  and  thus  the  others  diminish 
in  a  similar  proportion. " 

**  III.  Opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  parts  of 
**  Mioimo,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
**  four  great  islands,  the  habitations  of  men,  and  of 
**  other  animals.  Tlic  eastern  island  named  Piop^ 
*^  paiidekdj  is  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her  quarters, 
**  and  is  in  circumference  21,000  Juzn?ia,  The 
**  M^estern  island,  which  is  like  the  full  moon,  i* 
*^  named  Amaragoga^    and  has  a  similar  circum^ 

*'  ference. 

*  Ssda  in  the  dialect  of  AtHkan  Is  applied  to  the  sea,  which  the- 
Saenmas  tiuoe  Fmrn-lMj  :  but  1  imagine  tbai  «ea  ^QnM\s^  ^  tooit^  Y^niw 
per  interpntmrion  ofSidm,  thaa-  tW  word  met  ut^\>Y  x^QS^xk^^mmmeT* 
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•*  fcrence.  Unche^ru,  the  riortheni  island,  is  square, 
**  mid  its  circumference  is  ^4,000 Juzana.  Finally, 
**  the  southern  island,  which  we  inhabit,  and  which 
**  is  called  Zabudiba,  is  shaped  like  a  trapezium, 
"  and  is  30,000  juzana  in  circumference.  These 
"  names  are  taken  from  certain  great  trees,  which 
"  are  the  sacred  insignia  of  each  particular  island  : 
*•  thus,  because  the  sacred  tree  of  the  southern  island 
**  is  Zabu,  the  island  is  named  Zabudibal  or  the 
*  *  island  of  the  tree  Zabu;  diba,  in  the  Pali  language, 
"  signifying  island*." 

**  rV.  Besides  these  four  large  islands,  the  Burma 
**  writingsallow2000of  a  smaller  size,  500  belong- 
**  ing  to  each  of  the  larger  ones.  All  these  small 
**  islands  are  of  the  same  shape  with  that  on  which 
**  they  depend.  Except  these,  the  Burmas  admit  of 
**  nothing  but  a  vast  and  impassable  ocean.  They 
also  say,  that  the  four  different  faces  of  Mienmo 
communicate  their  respeftive  colours,  not  only  to 
the  seas  lying  opposite  to  them,  but  also  to  the 
"  islands  and  their  inhabitants.  Thus,  because  the 
**  eastern  face  of  JI/iewm(?  is  silver,  the  eastern  island 
*^  and  its  inhabitants,  its  trees  and  rivers,  with  all  the 
**  eastern  sea  as  far  as  mount  Zetchiavala^  are  white 
like  milk.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  glass  face  on 
the  west  side  ofMienmo  communicates  a  green  co- 
lour to  the  great  western  island,  and  to  the  500  small 
islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  also  to  all 
that  part  of  the  ocean  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
Mieiunn.  They  speak  in  a  similar  manner  of  the 
two  other  parts ;  the  northern  and  the  southern : 
Vol.  VI.  M  ''  and 


•  This  tree  jp/ii*  is  entirely  the  creature  of  fancy,  there  being  no 
species  of  plant  so  called :  but  I  observed  that  a  kind  of  respect  w^s 
pud  by  the  Burmas  to  the  Blf^ah/  hayn  or  Ficus  reiigiosa.    From  the 

characters  with  which  this  name  is  written  (\  Affy  c\  it  is  evident* 

ly  a  Pali  or  Sanscrit  word,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  has  been  intro- 
doced  from  Hindustan,  It  is  said  that  God  am  a  rested  himself  by 
leamng  on  it,  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  much  fatigued.  The  at- 
t^tioii  paid  to  the  tree  aeems  therefore  chiefly  given,  from  ks  being 
tODsideMd  at  a  relic  of  die  God  ;  bat  does  not  appear  to  be  etteemed 
of.mpdk  fjDportaiice  in  the  r^giqaa  oode»  aa  \t  \%  nfiit  tfim^anw^  **a^ 
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**  and  on  this  account  the  great  ocean  is  divided 
"  into  four  seas;  the  white,  the  green,  the  yellow,  ■ 
^ '  and  the  brown. 

*'  V.  The  Burmas  do  not  suppose  the  ocean  to  be 
every  where  of  the  same  depth.     The  sea,  lying 
*'  between  each  of  the  large  islands  and  its  depend- 
ing small  ones,  has  little  depth,  and  is  so  smooth 
as  to  be  passable  with  convenience  in  ships  ;  but 
**  the  seas  interposed  between  the  great  islands,  and 
"  also  tliose  which  lie  on  one  hand  between  A/ienmo 
*'  and  the  great  islands,  and  on  the  other  between 
them  and  Zctc/iu/vala,  have  the  enormous  depth  of 
Si,OOOjiiza/ia.   In  these  seas  the  waves  rise  to  the 
"  height  of  sixty  or  si^vcntyjuzana;  in  them  there 
'*  are  frequent  and  dreadful  whirlpools,    capable  of 
**  swalloM'ing  up  the  largest  ships ;   and  monstrous 
''  and  enormous  fishes,  500  nay  even  a  1000  JM- 
•'  zafiu  in  length.    When  these  fishes  simply  move, 
'*  they  cause  the  water  as  it  were  to  boil :  but  when 
''  they  leap  up  with  their  whole  bodies,  they  raise 
''  tempests  extending  from  500  to  SOOjuzana.  These 
^'  seas  are  therefore  inaccessible  to  ships*.     It  is 
•*  related  in  the  Banna  writings,  that  a  Kula  (En- 
ropean)  ship,  having  ventured  to  penetrate  into 
them,  had  been  swallowed  u[) :   and  hence  it  is 
concluded,  that  there  can  be  no  communication 
"  betv.een  the  four  great  islands.  The  £//rwa^  there-* 
"  fore  suppose,   that  the  ships  which  arrive  from 
Europe^   in  their  kingdom,  come  from  some  of 
the  small  islands  belonging  to  the  great  isle  Za- 
budiba  :  and  thence  the  Europeans  slic  commonly 
**  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  islands."    Al- 
though religion  and  ignorance  induced  the  Burmas^ 
on  tlieir  iir.^t  accjiiaintance  with  Europeans^  to  form 
such  mean  opinions  of  them  ;  yet  better  information 
has  corrected  their  error,  and  I  always  at  Amarapura 
heard  Britain  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Pj/cc-gj/e, 
or  the  great  kingdom. 

OF 

^  In<hc  Cos?nogonla  IndicaJT'ibctana^  given  ns  by  Paulihus,  we 
havra  rude  imiucion  gf  a  ship  pauing  betw<:cn  Zahudiba  and  one  of  . 
jts  dependent  soul!  iiJjndsy  in  order,  1  w^^^yosc,  to  *Vvt>M  ^^  vR\«Ntt»* 
jr^  part  ef  rks  tea  tc  be  navigable,    1  woudct  xYiax  x\«  Nv^'WVKft  ^^ 
"he  good  father  did  not  diccover  it  tob:  "Noxh'*  axW% 
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OF  BEINGS  LIVING  IN  THE  UNIVERSE,  Of 

THEIR  HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY,  AND 

OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THEIR  LIVES. 
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*^  VI.  The  Burma  writings  divide  all  living 
beings  into  three  kinds :  1st,  Ckamd,  or  generat- 
ing beings  ;  2d,  Rupa,  or  beings  which  are  mater 
rial,  but  do  not  generate;  and  3d,  ArupUy  or 
immatciial  beings  or  spirits.  These  three  kinds 
are  again  subdivided  into  thirty-one  species,  each 
of  which  has  its  proper  bon  or  habitation.  The 
**  first  kind,  or  the  Chama,  contains  eleven  species, 
**  boHj  or  states  of  existence :  seven  of  which  are 
**  states  of  happiness,  and  four  of  misery,  which 
last  are  called  Api^  The  first  state  of  happy  ex-' 
istence  contains  men :  the  other  six  happy  states 
are  composed  of  Nat^  or  superior  beings.  Th6 
four  j4ph^  are  infernal  states,  in  which  beings  are 
*^  punished  for  former  crimes.  The  second  kind  of 
**  beings,  the  Rupa^  have  sixteen  bon  or  habitations  i 
**  and  four  belong  to  the  Arupa^  or  beings  desti- 
''  tuteof  body." 

'*  VIL  Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  topographi- 
*'  cal  description  of  these  habitations,  Avith  an  ac- 
**  count  of  the  beings  which  they  contain,  it  will 
*'  be  necessary  to  explain  some  collateral  circum-^ 


admit  of  transmigration  ;  but  the  notions  con- 
tained in  them  on  this  subject  diffei-  from  those 
commonly  received ;  for  it  is  the  usual  opinion, 
that  the  souls,  which  animate  bodies,  after  the 
death  of  these  bodies  pass  into  others :  On  the 
contrary,  the  Burma  writings  alledge,  that  in 
death,  whether  of  man,  beast,  or  of  any  living 
being,  (for  they  believe  all  living  beings  to  pos- 
sess souls,)  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  and 
they  alledge,  that  after  this  dissolution,  out  of 
the  same  materials  another  being  arises,  which, 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  the  former 
'^  life«  becomes  cither  a  man  ot  an  animal,  or  a  A^^^ 
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or  a  Rupa,  &c.  And  they  further  alledge,  tBjat 
beings  are  continually  revolving  in  these  changesv 
for  the  duration  of  one  or  more  worlds,  until 
they  have  perfoFmed  such  actions  as  entitle  them 
to  Nieban^  the  most  perfect  of  all  states,  con- 
sisting in  a  kind  of  annihilation,  in  which  beings 
are  free  from  change,  miser}%  death,  sickxies:^, 
or  okl  age." 


For  a  further  account  f>f  Nieban  the  reader  ma'v 
consult  the  treatise  of  the  Zdrado  afterwards  trans-' 
Jated.  Annihilation  used  in  the  text  by  my  friend,. 
and  in  general  by  the  niissioBaries,  wlien  treating 
on  this  subject,  is  a  very  hiaccnrate  term.  Nieban 
implies  the  being  exempted  from  all  the  miseries  in- 
cident to  humanity,  but  by  no  means  annihilation. 
Neither  does  Nieban  imply  absorption  hito  the  di- 
vine essence ;  a  doctrine  common  1  believe  to  Plato^ 
and  the  Brahviens,  and  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Magi  The  sect  of  GoDAMA  esteem  the  opinion 
of  a  divine  being,  who  created  the  universe,  to  be 
iii^hly  impious.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  thi* 
doctrine  of  transmigration  would,  among  the  wor- 
shippers of  GoDAMA,  prevent  the  belief  in  ghosts- 
or  apparitions  of  the  dead,  but  I  found  this  not  to 
he  the  case.  'J'he  death  of  some  persons  belonging 
to  the  C/f/y/c/if  embas;>y,  \\ho  were  lodged  near  us 
during  our  stay  at  AinarapurUy  produced  great  con- 
5»tcrnation  among  all  the  women  and  children  in  the 
neigliboiivhood  ;  their  ghosts  being  supposed  more 
likelv  to  be  restless  than  tliose  of  the  natives. 

*'  *.^///^  The  i?^/?v//^/writiiin;s  do  not  conceive  onif 
**  world,  but  an  iiilinitc  number,  one  constantly 
**  succeeding  another;  ^^o  that  when  one  is  de- 
•'  sd-ovcd,  another  of  the  same  form  and  structure 
*'  arises,  according  to  a  certain  general  law,  which 
*'  they  call  dammada^  and  wliich  may  be  interpreted 
;*  ^3\{:,  AVhich  was  the  first  Morld,  and  which  will 
**  be  the  last,  they  do  not  pretend  to  know:  nav 
^^  Ahcy  any,  that  cn'ch  G  odama  0»id  wot  obtalw  this 
"    j2  '•  VA\o\*\^^^t- 
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*^  bnowledgc  Hence  lidwever  several  of  the  Bunna 
*'  di>ctors  conclude,  that  these  worlds  never  had  a 
***  beginning,  and  Jiever  will  have  an  end:  that  is 
^^  to  say,  that  the  succeswve  destructions  antt  re- 
**  productions  of  the  world,  resemble  a  great  wheel, 
**  in  which  wc  can  point  out  ^eitber  beginning  nor 
*^end." 

''  VIII.  Before  we  treat  of  tlije  duration  of 
^*  life  attributed  to  the  above-mentioned  beings,  it 
***  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wonder- 
**  ful  duration  which  the  Burma  writings  assign  tc/ , 
•*'  one  world.  They  say  that  the  age  of  the  xpen 
**  inhabiting  this  southern  island  has  not  always 
•**  been  the  same  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that 
"**  it  will  not  contiouc  to  be  the  same:  but  that  it 
**'  is  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  thegene- 
■**  fal  merit  or  demerit  of  mens'  actions.  The  life  of 
^'  the  first  man,  or  of  the  fiist  inhabitants  of  Zabu* 
■^*  dilMj  extended  to  one  Assejichii.  Now  the  Assm- 
*'  ckii  is  an  infinite  number  of  years,  of  which  to 
*'  give  an  idea,  the  Burma  doctors  say,  thrrt  if  for 
^^  three  years  it  should  rain  incessantly  over  the 
^'  whole  surface  of  this  earth,  whixdi  is  1, 203,406 
^^juzetna  in  diameter,  the  number  of  drops  of  rain 
^'  tailing  in  such  a  space  and  time,  althbugh  far  ex- 
'**  ceeding  human  conception,  would  only  equal  the 
**  number  of  years  contained  in  one  A^senchii.  Af- 
"^^  ter  these  iii-st  inliabitants,  their  children  and  grand- 
-**  children  had  gradually  and  successively  shorter 
**  lives,  in  proportion  as  they  became  less  virtuous : 
'^^  and  tlws  gradual  decrease  continued  till  men  cam^ 
**  to  live  ten  years  only,  thcduration  of  thelifeof  men 
**  *  in  their  greatest  state  of  wickedness.  The  children 
^*  of  these,  considering  the  cause  of  their  parents 
^*  short  life,  and  dedicating  themselves  more  to  the 
"  practice  of  virtue,  became  worthy  of  living  twenty 
*^  years.  Afterwards  their  children  and  grands 
**  children,  increasing  gradually  in  the  performance 
'*  of  good  ivorks,  had  their  lives  protracted  to  30, 
**40,  80,  100,  1,000,  lo; 000  years,  and  tirrally 
**  e^me  tii  live  one  AMscnchiL     No^  tl\\s  ^vjicc^^-dve. 

14  S  ^"^  ^^c.\^\^^\jX 
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*^  decrement  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man  from 
* '  one  Assenchii  to  ten  years,  followed  by  an  in- 
*'  crease  from  ten  years  to  one  Assenchii^  must  take 
**  pUce  sixty-four  times  after  the  reproduction  of  a 
* '  world,  before  that  world  will  be  again  destroyed. 
^'  In  the  present  world  eleven  of  these  changes  nave 
**  taken  place,  nor  will  it  be  destroyed  till  it  has 
*'  passed  through  fifty-three  more  changes.  The 
•  *  time  in  which  one  of  these  successive  decrements 
* '  and  augmentations  of  ages  take  place,  is  called 
%i.^  Jndrakat;  sixty-four  Andrakat  make  one  Assen- 
**  chiekat;  four  Asscnchiekat  make  one  Mahakat.^^ 
''  IX,  Lbt  us  now  consider  the  happiness  and 
*'  misery  of  the  different  living  beings ;  and  t\\tbon 
■'or  habitations  which  they  possess.  We  shall 
^  begin  with  the  happy  beings,  and  first  of  all  with 
"  man,  the  first  happy  species  of  these  beings  called 

''  The  diameter  of  this  southern  island  is  10,000 
^^juzana.  If  mc  substract  3,000  juzana  of  woods 
^'  and  desalts,  and  4,000  of  water,  which  occupy 
*^  the  surface  of  this  island,  there  will  remain  3,000 
*\J2izanay  the  diameter  of  the  bon  or  habitation  of 
*'  men.  Tlic  duration  of  the  life,  which  men  at 
'^  present  enjoy,  is  reckoned  somewhat  long,  when 
'*  it  extends  to  eighty  years.  Amongst  us  some  arc 
*'  rich,  others  poor;  some  learned  and  of  a  quick 
**  understanding,  others  ignorant  and  stupid  ;  some 
*'  are  oj^prcssed  with  grief  and  cares,  others  free  from 
•*  anxiety  and  fear  pass  their  lives  in  tranquillity  and 
*Miappiness;  some  are  low  and  held  in  reproach, 
**  others  are  honoured  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
'*  princes,  or  of  officers ;  some  are  deformed,  others 
•'  are  beautiful ;  and  finally,  some  die  soon,  while 
**  others  enjoy  long  life.  These  different  conditions 
*'  and  stales  among  nien  are  bestowed  on  them  by 
*'  Go  DA  MA,  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
**  the  actions  performed  by  them  in  a  former  life : 
^'  but  of  this  v/e  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
^'  treat  more  at  length," 
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'*  X.  Let  us  now  consider  the  opinions  of  the 
**  Burnifis  concerning  the  inhabitants,  or  men  of 
y  the  other  three  great  islands.  The  life  of  the  in- 
*'  habitants  of  Pioppavideliaj  and  Amara^oga^  is 
*'  not  liable,  like  ours,  to  increase  and  diminution; 
**  but  always  lasts  for  500  years.  The  form  of  their 
*^  countenances  reseilibles,  respectively,  that  of  the 
**  islands  thev  inhabit:  that  of  the  eastern  islanders 
*'  being  like  the  moon  in  her  quarter,  and  that  of 
**  the  western  round  like  a  full  nu)on.  These  islanders 
*'  also  differ  from  us  in  their  stature;  those  of  P/op-r 
'^  pavideha  being  nine  cubits  high,  and  those  of 
''  Amaragoga  being  six.  In  their  manners,  agri- 
*'  culture,  commerce,  and  arts,  these  islanders  re-» 
^*  senible  us  of  Zabudiba.  Each  of  the  four  great 
*'  islands  hpvS  its  peculiar  sacred  tree,  which  being 
^'  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  of  its  ow^n 
**  Record,  and  by  the  power  of  fate,  will  continue 
**  as  long  as  the  world  itself.  The  height  of  these 
*'  trees  is  said  to  be  100  juzanay  and  the  branches 
*^  extend  in  a  circle  on  every  side  to  the  distance  of 
'*  Mty  jiizana ;  so  that  the  whole  circuit  of  each  tree 
*'  is  300  J nzanay  and  the  trunk  is  eighteen  juzdna 
*'  in  circumference." 

''XL  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island 
**  differ  totally  from  those  of  the  others :  for  they 
^*  neither  practise  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  any 
**  other  profession.  There  grows  in  their  island  a  . 
V'  tree  called  Padeza-bayn,  on  which,  in  place  of 
^'  fruit,  hang  precious  gaiments  of  every  kind:  so 
**  that  from  these  trees  the  inhabitants  are  supplied 
*'  with  all  uianner  of  cloathing.  Neither  have  the 
''  inhabitants  of  f^^/^cAc'^T^  any  need  to  cultivate  the 
*'  ground;  as  the  sTim^ Padeza-bayn  produces  a  cer- 
*'  tain  excellent  kind  of  rice,  whicn  has  no  husk. 
*'  Some  of  this  rice,  when  the  natives  are  hungry, 
^'  they  put  on  a  certain  kind  of  stone  called  ZotrassUj 
**  which  immediately  of  itself  emits  fire,  and  dresses 
*'  the  rice :  and  j^  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  fire  dies 
*^  away.  Whilst  these  people  are  eating  their  rice, 
y  yarious  ipeats  of  the  most  excjuisite  flavour.,  ac- 
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^^  cording  to  the  particular  taste  of  eachpersoo,  ap- 
^*  pear  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Padeza^ 
^' bayn.  This  food  is  of  such  a  nature,  substance, 
**  and  nourishment,  that  M^hat  is  prepared  for  one 
*'  person,  would  abundantly  serve  many :  and  after 
*^  being  eat,  it  takes  away  all  sensation  of  hunger  for 
**  seven  days.  When  the  repast  is  finished,  the  re^ 
**  mains  of  their  own  accord  disappear.  From  such 
*^  a  diet  the  natives  of  Unchegru  never  suffer  any 
•*  sickness ;  nor  have  they  any  inconvenience  froin 
' '  old  age,  but  live  for  a  thousand  years  happy  and 
'*  tranquil  in  contmual  vigour,  always  in  their  per? 
**  sons  resembling  youths  of  eighteen  years. 

'*  The  manner  in  which  these  islanders  contract 
"  marriage,  is  remarkable.  Women  there  are  not 
^*  subject  to  the  common  sexual  infirmities,  and  bear 
^'  their  children  without  any  pain.  When  their  time 
**  comes,  they  bringforth  their  children  in  the  streets,, 
*^  and  there  leave  them.  The  children,  though  thus 
'*  forsaken  by  their  parents,  do  not  die:  for  the 
''  passengers  put  the  extremities  of  their  fingers  into 
*'  the  mouths  of  the  infants,  who  from  thence  suck 
*^  a  most  exquisite  nectareous  liquor,  by  which  they . 
*'  are  refreshed  and  nourished  for  seven  days,  in 
'*  which  time  they  become  full  growu.  No  one 
*'  then  knows  his  own  relations ;  not  only  for  the 
*^  above-mentioned  reason ;  but  also  because  all  the 
*^  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island  are  of  the  same 
**  form  and  colour.  Whenever  therefore  a  man  and 
**  woman  struck  with  mutual  love  wish  to  contract 
**  marriage,  they  retire  under  the  shade  of  a  certain 
'*  most  agreeable  kind  of  a  tree.  If  they  be  not 
^^  nearly  related,  this  tree  bends  down  its  branches 
*^  and  leaves,  covering  them  with  a  delightful  bower, 
•^  where  they  consummate  their  marriage:  but  if 
*^  they  be  very  nearly  related,  the  tree  neither  bends 
*' down  its  branches  nor  leaves:  ahd  they  then 
**  knowing  their  consanguinity  immediately  abstain 
*'from  any  farther  connection.  These  islanders 
**  are  not  amorous :  for  they  never  perform  the  con- 
**jugal  rites  more  than  ten  times :  many  abstain 
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**  from  them  during  their  whole  lives;  and  many, 
"  after  having  performed  them  six  or  seven  times^ 
"  become,  as  ifat  were,  perfect  men  and  holy,  who 
**  have  overcome  all  their  passions,  and  all  the  de^ 
*•  sires  of  their  minds.  For  these  reasons  in  this 
**  island  no  one  weeps,  no  one  grieves  at  the  death 
**-  of  another:  but  as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the  body 
**  is  deposited  in  a  certain  place,  where  very  large 
**  birds,  destined  by  fate  for  that  purpose,  carry  it 
**  away  to  another  part  of  the  island,  and  there  de- 
**  vour  it  Although  these  islanders  are  thirteen 
**  cubits  high,  they  are  very  handsome,  especially  the 
**  women,  who  excel  in  softness,  suppleness,  and 
^*  elegance  of  limbs.  They  are  of  a  golden  colour^ 
*'  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  island  parti- 
♦*  cipates,  from  its  being  opposite  to  the  golden  side 
*  *  of  Alienmo. 

"  This  nortlicrn  island,   besides,  is  of  all  others 

**  tlie  most  agreeable.     In  it  there  is  neither  hot, 

^Mior  cold,  nor  rainy  season,  nor  is  there  any  in*- 

**  temperance  in  the  air.     It  contains  no  ferocions 

*'  beasts,  no  serpents,  nor  poisonous  insects^  that 

**  infest  the  life  of  man.     Its  happy  inhabitants  re* 

*'  quire  no  houses,  but  live  their  whale  lives^  safe 

.^*  and  tranquil  in  the  open  air.      Every  where  it 

*'  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  trees,  of  a  golden 

**  colour,  from  whence  hang,  in  profusion  and  va* 

f^  riety,  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  sweetest 

*'  scented  flowers.     The  same  tree^s  pour  forth  most 

**  shining  gut^s,  which  serve  the  natives  for  per- 

f^  fumeci  ointments.     The  whole  island  flows  with 

**  streamy  of  $andaI-wood  water,  in  which  the  na- 

f  ^  ti ves  sport  and  swim.  But  although  these  northern 

*'  islanders  thus  excel  the  others  in  happiness;  they 

**  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  south  in  courtesy,  prii- 

**  dence,  and  cunning/"    Cunning  among  all  the 

*  worshippers  of  Bouddha  is  esteemed  a  great  virtue? 

and  I  much  suspiect,  from  the  practise,  tliat  the  doc^ 

trine  of  the  simple  i^andits,    as  Sir  W.  Jone^  b 

pleased  to  call  them,  has  not  in  this  point  tended  to 

improve  the  moralsl  of  their  Hindu  converts^ 
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*'  XII.  The  nortlicm,  eastern,  and  \vcstern- 
islanders,  after  death,  do  not  pass  into  the  supe- 
rior habitations  of  the  Nat,  nor  into  tlie  inferior 
of  the  yipe  or  damned,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of 
our  southern  island  Zahud'iba  ;  but  are  constantly 
born  anew,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island  to  which 
they  formerly  belonged.  And  although  this  in 
some  respects  be  desirable,  especially  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  island  ;  yet,  whoever  is  en- 
dowed M'ith  reason  and  judgment,  say  the  Burma  ^ 
doctors,  would  not  wish  to  become  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern,  in  preference  to  the  southern 
island;  for  it  is  in  this  last  only  that  a  person,  by 
the  merit  of  his  good  actions,  can  raise  himself  to 
the  superior  habitations  of  the  Nat,  or  to  that 
most  perfect  of  all  states  called  Nkhaiu  Hence 
it  is  that,  in  the  Burma  scriptures,  this  southern 
island  is  called  the  Ford  o\*  Nicban.'' 
*^  XIII.  AvTER  mankind,  come  the  six  ranks  of 
Nat  or  genii,  and  their  habitations,  which  are 
called: — \.  Zadinnaharlt,  il.  7avattinza,  3.  Jama^ 
4.  Dussida,  5.  NcimnanaratU  f>.  Paratmmmata- 
vassanti* ;  besides  tlicsc  there  are  the  Rnpa  and 
An/pa.  The  bon  or  habitations  of  the  A'at  are 
thus  disposed  ;  in  the  plane  commencing  at  the 
summit  of  Ju^ando^  autl  thus  extending  trom  the 
middle  of  AJicnmo  to  the  monntdmii  y.ctchiavala 
which  surround  tins  earth,  is  the  habitation  of  the 
first  rank  of  A^at,  called  Zadionaharlt.  To  this 
rank  belong  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars, 
which,  according  to  the  Dur?na  writings,  are  the  ' 
palaces  of  certain  A'^at  called  Zadumakarit.  Be- 
ginning at  the  summit  of  Minimo,  and  extending 
from  thence  in  a  plane  to  Zetchurcala,  is  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  second  rank  of  Nat  called  Tava^ 
tdnza.  Forty-two  tliousand  juzatia  above  the 
Tavateinza,  is  tliehabit:itionoftlicyflfw^/.- and  above 
that,  always  at  the  same  distance  of  A%0{)Ojuzana 
from  each  other,  arc  the  habitations  of  the  other 

'*  three 

• 

*  T^E.Braifmevs,  into  these  six  abodes  o£  i\\c  Nat,\\2i\'^  vcv\\cA>i«\ 
ilic'rCods  with  t/icii families ,    Sec  Va\jli:;i  Mku  Bor^-^^'jf:*^"^^* 
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'*  three  ranks  of  Nat.  All  these  habitations  are 
**  parallel  planes  extending  to  the  perpendicular  of 
**  Zetchiavala.  Above  the  bons  of  the  Nat  are  those 
*'  of  the  sixteen  Rupa,  which  are  thus  disposed: — 
**  rive  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  J uzana 
*'  above  the  highest  habitation  of  the  Naty  are  three 
^Miabitations  of  i?/(pfl,  lying  in  tlie  same  plane,  in 
*'  the  form  of  an  equiliitcral  triangle;  each  habita*- 
*'  tion  being  distant  from  the  others  358,000  j uzana: 
^*  the  Rupa,  tliat  dwell  here,  are  called  the  first 
*'  Zian.  At  the  same  perpendicular  distance  of 
^^  55Sy000  juzanay  are  three  other  habitations  of 
/'  Rupa,  in  the  same  form  and  disposition ;  and  the 
**  Rupa  which  occupy  them,  are  called  the  second 
^^  Zian.  In  a  like  manner,  55xi^j000  j uzana  Bhovt 
*>*  these,  lie  three  other  habitations,  whose  inhabi- 
*^  tants  are  called  the  third  Zian.  Above  these  also 
**  5oS,000juzana,  lie,  in  the  same  plane,  the  two  bon 
*  *  of  the  fourth  Zia?i.  The  other  five  bon  of  the  Rupa^ 
^*  are  placed  one  above  another,  at  the  mutual 
''  distance  of  55Sj000juzana.  And  also,  one  above 
*'  the  other,  and  at  the  same  distance,  are  disposed 
*'  the  four  habitations  of  yl rupa,  or  incorporeal  be- 
*'  iogs.  Such  is  the  distance  from  the  highest 
^'  dwellings  of  these -r^rM/;^  to  this  our  earth,  say  the 
*'  Burma  doctors,  that  a  rock  thrown  from  it  would 
^'  take  four  years  to  reach  the  ground:  but  I  doubt; 
*'  says  the  missionary,  if  this  be  conformable  to  our 
^*  observations  on  accelerated  motion." 

**  XIV.  Let  us  next  relate  the  happiness,  and 
**  length  of  life,  of  the  first  kind  of  AW  called  Za- 
**  duvinharit.  The  government  of  this  habitation  is 
^'  divided  among  four  kings,  or  princes  of  the  genii. 
*'  The  capital  city  of  the  first  is  situated  to  the  east 
**  of  Mienmoj  on  x\\c swrnmit  of  Jugando.  Itextends, 
^'  in  length  and  breadth,  1,000  Juza?ia.  When  we 
''  speak  of  the  capital  of  the  Nat  Tavateinza,  we 
*'  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  gates, 
*'  ways,  and  other  things  belonging  to  this  superb 
**  city;  as  they  are  the  same  in  both.  The  palace  of 
♦*  this  king  extends  twenty-five  jwjsanti  in  every  di- 
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**  rection,  and  all  its  pillars,  walls,  and  b^anS^,  are 
*^  of  silver.    Tlie  capital  of  the  second  king  of  tliese 

*  *  Nat  is  to  the  north  of  Mienmo ;  that  of  the  third 
*'  to  the  west;  and  that  of  the  fourth  to  the  south. 
^  ^  All  these  cities  have  the  same  shape  and  size  with 

*  ^  the  first.  In  the  whole  of  this  habitation  grows 
^'  the  Padeza-bayn^y  on  which,  in  place  of  fruit, 
'*  hang  precious  garments,  themost  exquisite  viands, 
**  and  whatever  can  afford  delight  to  the  Nat^  either 
**  in  ornament  or  in  feasting.  Every -where  in  it 
**  are  to  be  seen  running  streams,  lakes,  and  the  most 
**  pleasant  gardens.  On  the  whole,  this  habitation 
'*  is  filled  with  delights.  These  Nat  live  500  of 
*'  their  years,  which  are  equal  to  9,000,000  of  ours  ; 
**  their  stature  is  hzXi  ^Jtizana.  In  this  habitation, 
^'  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  superior  Nat^  are  males 
'^  and  females,  who  perfonn  matrimonial  duties  in 
*^  the  same  manner  as  mankind f;  and  here  it  is  to 
**  be  observed,  that  the  beings  of  the  superior  habi- 
**  tations  are  not  nourished  at  the  breasts  of  their 
^^  mothers,  as  happens  on  earth,  but  are  born  per- 
*'  feet,  as  if  they  were  fifteen  years  old.  1  he  Nat  of 
^'  this  habitation  have  subject  to  them  certain  genii 
*'  of  an  inferior  rank,  but  also  called  Nat.  Ihese 
**  are  giants,  great  birds,  evil  genii,  dragons,  and 
**  the  like,  which  inhabit  on  the  descent  of  mount 
*'  Jugmiio.  In  this  habitation  also  grows  a  great  sa- 
♦^  cred  tree,  M'hich,  like  those  on  the  four  great 
*^  islands  of  the  earth,  will  last  as  long  as  the  world." 

*'  XV.  We  have  said,  that  to  the  habitation 
**  Zadumakarit  belong  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
**  which  are  the  palaces  of  those  Nat  destined  by 
,  *'  fate  to  give  light  to  men,  to  divide  the  day  from 
*'  night,  to  distinguish  years,  seasons,  and  months, 
'*  and  to  presage  good  or  ill  fortune  to  mankind. 
**  This  therefore  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of 
'^  Burma  astronomy.  The  Burma  writings  mention 
^*  eight  planets,  namely,  the  Sun,  the  Moorr,  Mer- 
**  cury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  another 

•*  one 

*  Page  183  of  this  vofufnc. 
f  S^^/ff  coiiM  K9fg  semen^  sed solum  acra  'vtl'vcntwn  emittunt. 
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*'  one  named  Rahuy  which  is  invisible  ♦.     Tlie  Sun, 

**  or  palace  of  the  Nat  so  called,  is  fifty  juzanam 

**  diameter.     Tlib  palace  is  within  gold,  and  with- 

^*  out  crystal ;  and  because  gold  and  crystal  are  by 

**  nature  hot,  the  rays  of  the  sun  always  occasion 

**  heat.  The  Moon  is  tlic  palace  of  the  Nat  so  called, 

•*  and  is  forty -mwtjuzana  in  diameter.     Without, 

*'it  is  silver,  and  within  carbuncle;  and  because 

**  silver  and  carbuncle  are  by  nature  cold,  therefore 

^*  the  rays  of  the  Moon  are   cold.      Mars   has  a 

**  diameter  of  twelve /w;r(7w^,    Mercury  of  fifteen, 

^  Jupiter  of  seventeen,  Venus  of  nineteen,  and  Sa- 

*' turn  of  thirteen;    and  their  circumferences  are 

*'  triple  their  respective  diameter f.     The  Burmas 

'*  do  not  assign  any  measure  to   the  fixed  stars. 

**  They  do  not  suppose,  that,  the  sun,  moon,  and 

**  stars,  revolve  round  the  earth;  but  that  they  re- 

^^  volve  round  the  great  mountain  Mienmo  in  a  cir- 

*'  cle,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth. 

**  The  stars  they  suppose  are  constant  in  their  mo- 

**  tion,  neither  declining  to  the  north,   or  south: 

**  but  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  planets,  they  con- 

**  ceiv£,  as  we  do,  to  have  a  declination;  and  say 

**  that  the  sun  goes  from  the  north  to  the  south, 

**  and  on  the  contrary  from  the  south  to  the  north, 

*  ^  always  touching  the  twelve  constellations,  which 

*'  we  call  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodfac:  and  they 

**  allow^  that,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  the  sun  re- 

*'  turns  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens  from 

**  whence  he  had  set  out.  This  same  revolution,  which 

**  by  the  sun  is  performed  in  one  year,   is  by  the 

**  n^oon  performed  in  one  month.     The  Bwnnas  di- 

'*  vide 

•  An  admirer  of  oriental  litcr;iture  would  here  difcover  the  Georgia 
mm  sidus,  and  strip  the  industrious  Herschbl  of  his  recent  honours* 

+  FitoM  this  we  might  infer  that  the  Burmas,  or  ancient  Hindus^ 
lud  made  such  a  progress  in  geometry,  as  to  know  that  the  circom- 
ferencc  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  three  to  one.  But  if  we  cya. 
mine  more  accurately,  we  shall  find  their  notions  in  this  science  quifio 
absurd,  (p.  175).  Thus  the  diameter  of  the  island  Zabud'tba  ismadu; 
1 0,000  ytfflurw^:  hot  they  suppose,  that  three  spaces,  whose  diameters 
«re  4»000,  3,OO0>  atxl  3»000;  should  }^  equal  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  iflaad,  (p.  1 08}*  And  they  even  suj^oce  the  cl^urofeteeceQf 
t/mckifrui  whicb  ii  a  s(^uare|  to  be  ooly  ^bm  ias9fti\x%  &an«x^^ 
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vide  llie  year  into  three  seasons,  the  hot,  the 
rainy,  andtTie  cold:  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
tlierjc  seasons,  although  they  believe  the  sun  and 
moon  decline  by  a  daily  motion,  yet  they  suppose 
tin  et*  1  ;>a(!s  in  heaven ;  a  road  within,  a  road  in  tlid 
middle,  antl  a  road  without.  The  inner  road  is 
nearest  Miaimo;  and  when  the  sun  enters  it,  thd 
rainy  season  commences ;  when  he  enters  thtf 
middle  road,  tlie  hot  season  commences;  and  wheri 
he  enters  tlic  outer  road,  the  cold  begins.  \W 
these  three  roads,  which  are  distant  from  each 
otiier  39^093 j It za?ia,  that  immense  i-:i)ace,  which 
lies  between  Miawio  and  Zetchiavalaj  is  divided 
into  four  great  zones.  The  inner  road  corresponds 
to  our  summer  solstice,  the  middle  to  our  equi- 
nox, and  the  outer  to  our  winter  solstice;  or,  to 
speak  niore  accurately,  the  middle  road  is  the" 
Equator,  the  inner  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  thtf 
outer  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Hesides  these  threcf 
roads  of  tiic  sun,  the  Bunna  writings  maintain,' 
that  there  are  three  paths,  one  above  the  other? 
by  which  means  tliey  admit,  as  wqW  as  we  do,* 
although  in  a  difierent  manner,  that  the  sun  at' 
some  times  is  more  near  the  earth,  and  at  others 
more  remote.  Tlie  highest  of  these  paths,  and 
the  most  remote  from  us,  is  the  path  of  the  ele- 
phant; the  middle  is  the  path  of  the  ox:  thd 
lowest  is  the  patli  of  the  goa^,  because  that  animal 
delights  in  dry  and  warm  places:  when  therefore 
the  sun  is  in  tlie  goat's  patli,  it  produces  great 
heat  and  dryness  in  the  earth.  Thus  also,  Arheii 
the  sun  is  in  the  higher  path,  we  experience  heavy 
rain,  and  great  cold  ;  this  path  is  therefore  named 
after  the  elephant,  an  animal  that  frequents  cool 
and  moist  places.  It  is  not  supposed  that  tlie  sun 
revolves  through  these  paths  according  to  any 
general  law:  but  his  motion  in  them  depends  on 
the  will  of  mankind.  When  man  acts  with  recti- 
tude, and  observes  the  laws,  the  sun  moves  in  the 
middle  path,  which  is  liighly  salutary:  but  when: 
he  violates  the  laws,  the"  sun  mov4fs  cither  in  the 
3  *'  vvij^vt 
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**  upper  or  lower  path,  M'ith  much  injury  both  to  the 
*'  produce  of  the  earth,  and  the  health  of  the  peo- 
**  pie.  The  sun's  motion  is  quicker  than  that  of  the 
^*  moon ;  for  when  he  moves  in  the  road  next  Mienmo, 
**  he  advances  daily  I ^000,000 J uzana ;  when  in  the 
*'  middle  road,  2,000,000;  and  Avhen  in  the  out^r, 
*'  3y000,000  juzamu  On  account  of  this  diurnal 
*'  revolution  of  the  sun,  when  in  the  southern  island 
*'  Zabudiba  it  is  mid-dav,  then  in  the  northern  it  is 
'*  mid-night,  in  the  eastern  island  the  sun  sets,  and 
*'  in  the  western  it  rises. 

*'  Although  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  appearto 
*^  our  eyes  round,  yet,  say  the  BurviaSy  we  are  by 
**  no  means  to  believe  them  spheres:  for  they  are 
*'  tapering,  and  appear  round  to  us,  in  the  same 
*'  manner  as  does  the  light  of  a  candle  when  viewed 
**  from  a  distance;  and  this  the  Burma  doctors 
*'  think  confiiTTied  by  an  example  related  in  their 
**  books: — Formerly  a  prince  of  the  Nat  desired  to 
*'  see  and  converse  with  a  certain  great  king  of  this 
*^  island  Zabudiba,  M'ho  by  his  many  virtues  had  be- 
**  come  highly  celebrated.  For  this  purpose  the 
'^  prince  sent  his  chariot,  with  many  Nat  attendants, 
''  to  conduct  the  king  to  his  presence.  Tlie  chariot 
**  appeared  to  mankind  in  the  beginning  of  the 
*'  evening  along  with  the  moon  then  rising  in  the 
**  horizon,  and  was  supposed  by  every  one  to  be 
**  another  moon,  till  it  came  near  to  the  palace  of 
*' the  king." 

**  XVI.  Before  we  finish  our  account  of  the 
*'  Burma  astronomy,  some  other  circumstances,  re- 
**  lating  to  this  science,  and  to  meteorology,  may 
**  be  mentioned. 

''  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Burma 
'*  writings  admit  of  an  eighth  planet,  named  Rahu, 
*'  M'hich  gives  no  light,  and  on  this  account  is  not 
**  visible  to  mankind.  The  form  of  Rahu  is  thus 
''described.  His  stature  is  4Sy000  juza?ia:  the 
''  breadth  of  his  breast  12,000,  of  his  head  900,  of 
^'  his  tbrehead,  his  nostrils  and  mouth  300,  the 
**  thickness  of  his  fingers  50juzana;  of  l\is  feet  and 
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•*  hands  200.  When  this  monstrous  and  foul  planet, 
**  who  like  the  others  is  a  Naty  is  inflamed  with 
^**  envy  at  the  brightness  of  the  sun  or  moon,  he 
"  descends  into  their  path,  and  devours,-  of  rather 
**  takes  them  into  his  mouth:  but  he  is  soon  obliged 
**  to  spit  them  out,  for  if  he  retained  them  long, 
**  they  would  burst  his  head  by  the  constant  ten- 
**  dency  which  they  have  to  pursue  their  course. 
**  At  other  times  he  covers  them  with  his  chin,  or 
**  licks  them  with  his  immense  tongue.  In  this 
**  manner  the  Burma  writings  explain  eclipses  of  the 
^*  sun  and  moon,  both  total  and  partial,  making  th^ 
**  duration  of  the  eclipse  depend  on  the  time  that 
**  Rahu  retains  the  planet  in  his  mouth,  or  under 
**  his  chin.  'I  he  Rahans  say,  that  every  three  years 
'*  Rahtt  attacks  the  sun,  and  every  half  year  the 
*^  moon.  These  eclipses  however  are  not  always 
**  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  southern  island; 
*^  but  although  they  may  be  invisible  here,  they  arc 
^^  not  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  ac- 
*^  cording  as  the  sun  and  moon  may  be  opposite  to 
*'  them  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse. 

**  The  physical  cause  of  the  phases  of  ihe  moon, 
*^  assigned  in  the  Burvia  writings,  is  this  :  When 
*'  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  she  can  give  no  light, 
**  because  the  sun  is  perpendicularly  over  her:  in 
•*  the  same  manner  as  a  house  at  noon  gives  no 
*'  shadow*:  biit  as  the  moon  recedes  daily  from  the 
**6un  lOO^OOO  juzajia,  that  part  of  it  which  is  freed 
*'  from  the  disk  of  the  sun,  gives  light;  and  this 
*'  light  increases  daily,  as  the  two  luminaries  get  at 
*^  a  greater  distance;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  house 
**  produces  a  larger  and  larger  shadow,  in  propor- 
**  tion  as  the  sun  advances  to  the  west. 

**  RjsLATiVB  to  the  heat  and  cold  which  we 
experience  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  Burmds  say,  that  from  the  vernal  cqui* 
'*  nox  to  autumn,  the  sun  is  always  tending 
to  the  north,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  moon 

is 


ii 


Thm  Burma  doctors  say  so,  as  Vivmg  ViiVim  \^^  xio^^^c, 
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"  idclines  to  the  fouth.  The  feafon  is  then  hot,  be- 
**  caufe  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fun's  rays^^  which  arc 
**  by  nature  hot.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  autum* 
^^  nal  equinox^ to  the  vqrnal,  the  fun  inclining  to  the 
**  fouth,  and  the  .moon  to  the  north,  we  experience 
"  cold,  from  the  predominancy  of  the  moon's  rays^ 
**  which  are  by  iiature  cold. 

*'  For  the  produftion  of  rain,  feven  caufes  arc 
*'  chiefly  affigned;  part  of  which  are  phyfical,  and 
"part  moral,  ift,  The  power  Naga^  or  of  ferpents^ 
*'  a  kind  of  Nat*.  2d,  The  power  Galoun^  or  of 
*'  certain  large  birds,  which  alfo  are  a  kind  of  Nalf^ 
''  3d,  The  power  Sijfa^  or  fidelity  in  contra6ls  and 
*'  promifes.  4th,  The  power  Sila^  or  obedience  tp 
*'  the  law.  5th,  The  power  of  religious  men]};.  6tbf 
'^  The  condenfation  of  the  clouds.  7th,  A  certain 
"  kind  of  Nat^  who  prefide  over  fliowers,  and  who 
"  occafion  rain,  whenever  they  go  out  from  their 
*'  houfes  to  fport  in  the  air.  In  fome  of  the  Burma 
'^  writings  it  is  faid,  that  when  the  fun  is  in  the  path 
**  of  the  goat,  thefe  Nat  do  not  chufe  to  leave  their 
*'  houfes  on  account  of  the  great  heat,  whence  there 
'*  is  then  no  rain.  For  this  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of 
*'  the  Burma  empire,  in  times  of  drought,  are  wont 
^^  to  afTemble  in  great  numbers,  with  drums  and  a 
*•  long  cable.  Dividing  themfelves  into  two  parties, 
^^  with  a  vaft  (houting  and  noife,  they  drag  the  cable 
^'  contrary  ways,  the  one  party  endeavouring  to  gel 
"  the   better  of  the  other:  and  they  think,  by   this 

VOL.  VI.  O  means, 

•  Page  188  of  this  Volume.  +  Ibid.  J  A  certain  Burma  king,  who 
refKled  at  Arammattana  or  Pougan^  is  faid  to  have  been  (b  virtuous,  that  be 
could  caufe  rain  whenever  he  pleafed :  and  that  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to 
enable  him  to  tranfport  his  fleet  wherever  his  occafions  required.  This  ftory 
was  gravely  told  us  at  that  city,  and  was  faid  to  be  authenticatod  in  the  beil 
hidories  of  the  Aravjpnattana  rice  of  princes.  This  fame  king  was  fuch  a 
favourite  with  Go  dam  a,  that  twice  aurini  his  reign  ffold  fell  isom  the 
heavens,  and  covered  all  the  fterilc  plain  of  Pougan,  From  the  imrafnfe 
number  of  temples  and  religious  buildings  on  that  plain,  there  is  no  doubt^ 
but  that  fome  king  of  Arammattana rxi\i&\a}t^  been  very  fuperllitioiis :  and 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  hilloty  of  his  reign  wis  written  by  the  clergy, 
who  fcldom  £&I1  to  give  a  good  report  of  their  bendattors • 
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*'  meanS)  to  invite  the  Nat  to  come  out  from  therf 
*^  houfes,  and  to  fport  in  the  ain  The  thunder  and 
"  lightning,  which  frequently  precede  rain,  are  the 
*^  clafhing  and  (hining  of  the  arms  of  thefe  Nai^  who 
^  fometimcs  fport  in  mock-battles.  As  the  Burma 
*'  writings  acknowledge  Nat  prcfiding  over  rain,  fo 
*'  they  alfo  (like  the  ancient  heathen)  believe  in  others 
**  governing  the  winds  and  the  clouds." 

So  far  the  miflTionary,  on  the  aftronomical  and  phy- 
fical  ideas  of  the  Burma  dodors;  ideas  which,  I  doubt 
not,  were  brought  from  Hindujlan^  along  with  their 
religion  and  laws.  Such  therefore,  probably,  was 
the  aftronomical  doftrine,  taught  in  that  country,  be- 
fore the  inlroduftion  of  Bra/imenical  fcience,  which 
by  all  accounts,  however  deeply  involved  in  fable,  is 
much  more  pcrfcft.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  Godama,  or  of  thofe  who  in  his* 
name  propagated  a  new  religion,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  dodrinc  prevailing  in  Hindujlan  at  the  timer 
for  the  Rahans  fecm  to  confine  their  ftudies  almoft 
entirely  to  theological,  hiftorical,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal fubjefts.  From  the  ufc  of  the  fame  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  de- 
rived at  lea  tl  that  part  of  their  aftronomical  knowledge 
from  the  Chaldean> ;  whofc  fcience  may  have  in  fome 
degree  reached  India^  nearly  about  the  time  of  Go- 
nAMA,  through  the  conqueft  of  the  Perjians  under 
Darius.  But  I  do  not  think  it  likely,  that  all  the 
knowledge  which  the  Hindus  pofl'efled  in  the  time  of 
BounniiA,  was  derived  from  Babylon,*  It  is  true, 
that  the  Per  fans  fliortly  previous  to  this,  as  we  learn 
from  our  bi^ft  guide  Herodotus,  were  an  extremely 
rude  and  ignorant  nation  :t  and  we  have  very  proba- 
ble grounds  given  us  by  Sir  William  Jones  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Per/ians  proper  were  ol'ihc  fame  na- 
tion v^ith  the   Hindus.     It  might  therefore   be  con- 

eluded, 

*   Sec  papje         of  this  volume,  +   I  fj>eak  of  the  P^-^^??j  properly 

fo  called,  ilu.  inhabit  an  IS  of  Pu'J>fav,  wiu)  jjiukr  Cykus  founded  ihc  fiill 
^rcat  Ferfdn  monarthy. 
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chided,  that  in  the  fixth  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  whole  Hindu  race  were  equally  ignorant 
with  their  Perjian  brethren.      Such  reafoning  would, 
however,  I  conceive,   be  inconclufive.     Why  might 
not  the  Hindus  of  Matura  or  Cq/hmere  be  as  much  fu- 
perior  to  their  countrymen  of  Pcrjiay  as  the  Arabs  of 
Nineveh  or  of  Babylon  were  to  the  wanderers   of  the 
defert?     But  even  allowing  the  Hindus   to  have  been 
incapable  of  inventing  fcience,  might  they  not  have 
received  inftruftion  from  the  eaft,  as  well  as  from  the 
weft?     Their  eaftern  neighbours,   at  this  time,  had  ^ 

made  very  confiderableprogrefs;  fuch,  indeed,  as  en- 
abled them,  about  this  period,  to  produce  a  Confu- 
cius. But  that  the  Hindus  yfcx^  themfelves  capable 
of  obfervation,  fo  as  to  make  advances  in  fcience,  their 
undoubted  invention  of  cyphers,  in  arithmetic,  is  a 
clear  proof. 

During  our  ftay  at  Amarapura^  befides  the  alma-  \ 

nacs,  which  were  probably  conftrufted  by  Brahmens^ 
I  alfo  faw  feveral  treatifes,  faid  to  be  on  aftronomical 
fubjefts.  Johannes  Moshs^Akunwunof  Haynthaiuadej 
gave  Captain  Symes  a  delineation  of  the  fixty-eight 
Burvia  conftcllations,  with  a  fliort  explanation  in  the 
Burma  language.  I  have  here  given  a  copy  of  the 
delineations,  and  a  trandation  of  the  written  part, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  thofc  n^o  wifh  to  know  the 
ftrufture  of  the  language,  I  have  made  verbal,  follow- 
ing exa6tly  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal. In  explaining  thefe  conftcllations,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  to  each  a  fanciful  figure  is  annex;cd,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  our  conftcllations  are  delineated 
on  globes  or  maps.  This  figure  is  called  the  Thadan^ 
or  pithire  of  the  conftellation ;  and  the  name  of  the 
objeS  rcprcfcnted  by  the  pitlure,  is  often  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  conftellation:  but,  more  commonly, 
the  names  are  quite  diftincl,  and  that  applied  to  the 
conftellation  is  either  arbitrary,  or  a  Pali  word,  with 
which  language  my  interpreter  was  not  acquainted.  In 
the  written  account,  there  is,  in  fome  cafes,  a  diH'c- 

()  2  rciice 
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rence  from  the  drawings,  both  in  the  figure,  and  iff 
the  number  of  liars:  but  I  have,  in  both  cafes,  fol- 
lowed the  originals,  not  knowinj;  which  is  right.  Some 
of  the  figures,  refcmbling  a  rofc,  feem  to  rcprefent 
planets,  and  arc  faid  to  prefide  over  fomc  day  of  the 
week,  or  fome  time  of  the  day.     To  the  other  figures 
are  in  general  annexed  certain  cities,  or   countries: 
and  the  Burvias  fuppofe,  that,  when  a  conftcllation 
appears  bright,  its  dependant  country  is  fruitful  and 
happy:  and  that  the  contrary  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
ftellation  appearing  dim.     Of  many  of  thefe  countries 
I  have  never  heard,  nor  could  I  obtain  any  informa- 
tion concerning  their  fituation:  but  fcveral  of  them  are 
in  the  Burma  empire,  or  in  its  vicinity.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  copy  of  the  AJiatick  Refearches,  which  I 
confulted,  had  hot  the  figures  of  \\\c  Brahmenical  con- 
llcllations,  to  which   Sir  William  Jones  refers,  fo 
that  I  can  make  no  comparifon  but  by  the  name. 

TRANSLATION  QF  THE  WRITTEN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  BURMA  CONSTELLATIONS. 

I.  «  Of  Sunclay  the  Star." 

a.  "  The  Pynln  conltellation  five  circles  has,  of 
^'  Thoukkcda  country  the  conRellation."  Pyaiii 
is  the  fmall  fpctics  of  white  heron,  common  in 
India^  and  called,  by  the  Englijli  there,  paddy- 
bird.  The  circles  means  (tars,  as  they  are  fo  re- 
prefented  in  the  delineations,  a  cuftom  evidently 
introduced  from  China,  Thonkkada  is  a  govern- 
ment and  city  in  Siain^  named  by  M.  Loubers 
Sacotai. 

j.  **  Rrwane  an  alligator's  figure  has,  Kitiheinnaroun 
"  country,  and  nine  circles  it  has."  This  is  evi- 
dcntly  the  fame  name  with  the  Rcvati  of  Sir 
William  Jovf.s,  Mhich  ha.s  thirty-two  liars. 
Krwadr  (igi)ilies  lari;c  water.  From  the  letters 
with  which  Kutheinnaroun  are  written,  it  U  e\  i- 
dentlv  a  Pali  or  Sanjcnf  word,  and  is  probably 
li^mc  plattMii  B'-\f;a!-  .\,  '"  I'lUira- 
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4.  "  Uttara-parabaik  a  cow's  figure  has,  and  two  cir- 

"  cles,  and  the  KappelawiU  country."  Several 
conftcllations  in  the  lift  of  Sir  William  Jones 
begin  with  Uttara. 

5.  "  Pyouppa-parabaik  of  a  cow  the  pifturc  has,  and 

^'  two  circles,  Patartago  country  it  governs." 
Patagano  is  a  city  and  government  in  the  Burma 
kingdom,  on  the  caft  fide  of  the  Eyraxvadcj  in 
latitude  19^  55'^ 

6.  "  A  couch  is  Saga/a  conftellation,  four  circles  it 

'^  has,  and  the  Ka^hee  country."  Kafhee  has  been 
corrupted  by  us  into  Cuffay.  It  is  an  independent 
kingdom  between  Ava  and  Bengal.  Its  king  re- 
fides  at  Munnypura. 

7.  "  The  Pyathat^  of  twenty-four  circles,  is  of  Kieen 

''  country  the  conftellation."  Pyatliat  is  a  kind 
offpire,  permitted  only  to  be  ufed  in  buildings 
or  boats  dedicated  to  the  perfonal  ufc  of  God,  of 
the  king,  and  of  the  Zarado. 

8.  "  The   duck  conftellation  five  circles  has,  Shan  is 

"  its  country."  From  Shan  our  word  Siam  is 
corrupted;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  make  a  fmall  part  only  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  Burmas  give  the  appellation  of  Siammefe. 

9.  *'  The  Kyabuayn  aroo  leaf  is  the  Talain  country 

''  conftellation,  it  has  fcven  circles."  Talai}i  is 
the  Burma  name  for  the  original  inhabitants  of 
what  we  call  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

10.  "  The  horfe  conftellation  has  eleven  circles,  Eu- 

rope is  its  country." 

11.  "The  morning  conftellation  one  circle  has,  of 

"  Dunwun  plant  the  fruit."  I  do  not  know  what 
plant  is  meant :  perhaps  it  is  the  Trapa  ? 

12.  "  The  table  conftellation  four  circles  has,  of  the 
"  Kiayn  country  the  conftellation,"  The  Kiayn 
are  a  fimple  innocent  people  inhabiting  the  moun* 
tains  between  Ava  and  Arakan. 

13.  "  Zain  conftellation  eleven  circles  has." 

1 4.  Thattapejcia  with  a  leopard's  picture  four  circles 
has.  15.  «  Of 
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15.  "  Of   Danatheidha  the  fifhennan's  pi6lure  four 

circles  has, 

16.  *^  Tharawun  conftellation  a  hermit's  piQure  three 

circles  has.'* 
47.  ^' Of  Utlara  the  lion's  pifture  two  circles  has^ 
''  Moranun  country  governing." 

18.  "  The  Pangiayn  mountain  conftellation  four  cir- 

*'  cles  has,  of  Rakain  country  the  conftellation.'* 
Rakain  is  the  proper  name  o\  Arakan. 

19.  *'  Tareindane  conftellation  four  circles  has^    of 

"  Yoodaya  country  the  conftellation."  Yoodaya 
is  the  Burma  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siam;  and  they  in  general  call 
the  Siammefe  Yoodaya^  in  order  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  Shan  race. 

^o.  "  A  couch  is  Pagan  conftellation  with  four  cir- 
'^  cles,  of  Shcihak  country  the  conftellation/* 
We  had  another  couch  No.  6. 

{21.  '^  The  cloud  conftellation  has  five  circles,  of 
"  Thulabc  the  conftellation." 

J22.  "  The  Shan  country  the  elephant  conftellation 
"  vith  fix  circles  has."  The  Shan  have  another 
conftellation,  fee  No.  8. 

SJ3.  "  The  Brahmen  conftellation  of  eight  circles^ 
"  Kalcingareet  country  governs."  Kaleingareet  is 
the  proper  Burma  appellation  for  Hindu/Ian.'* 

24.  "  Of  Pyouppathan  the  lion's  picture  two  circles 

*^  has,  Moultamma  country  it  governs."  We  had 
another  Jion  No.  17.  Moulfavuna  is  the  Burma 
name  for  Martahan. 

25.  '*  Of  Mula  the  cat's  piflure  five  circles  has,  Peen- 
"  zalareet  is  its  country," 

26.  ''Of  Seiita  the  goat's  piflure  five  circles  has, 
*'  Zedoutfara  is  its  country," 

27.  ''Of  ylnuratla  the  peacock's  piQure  has  fifteen 
*•  circles,  and  tlic  ZcdouHar a  country.''  Annradha^ 
in  the  account  of  Sir  William  JoN^is,  is  the 
fcorpion. 

i>8.  "  The  fowl  male  of  Peenza  conftellation  circles 
'•  fifty  hasj  of  Sawa  country  the  conftellation. 

•  <i^.  "  The 
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89.  "  The  fowl  female  of  Utta  conftellation  eight  cir- 
**  cles  has,  of  Uzaung  country  the  conftellation/* 

30.  "  Of  an  alligator  the is  the  pifturc  of  Ut- 

^^  tara  conftellation  with  eight  circles,  and  the 
"  Lahu  country."  Of  the  word  a-mc-kah-han^ 
which  follows  alligator,  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning. 

31.  "  The  balance  conftellation." 

32.  "  The  crab  conftellation  of  ten  circles  has,  Rafa-- 
"  gyol  country." 

33.  **  The  mountain  conftellation  four  circles  has." 

34.  "  Buckia  the  crab  conftellation  ten  circles  has." 

Pujhya  is  the  crab  of  Sir  William  Junes.  Here 
we  have  two  crabs,  No.  32 — 34. 

35.  *'  The  Brahmen's  Buchia  has  a  boat's  pi£lure,  and 
"  the  Dagoun  country."  Dagoun  is  the  great  tem- 
ple near  Rangoun. 

36.  *'  Of  Adara  Daway  is  the  country."  The  picture 
is  meant  to  reprefent  a  turtle.  Daway  is  the 
country  we  call  Tavay. 

37.  *' JM^caMr  has  of  an  antelope's  head  the  pifture, 

*^  three  circles,  and  the  Haynthawadc  country." 
Haynihawade  is  the  polite  Burma  name  for  the 
city  and  province  of  Pegu. 

38.  "  Of  Friday  the  Star." 

39.  ^^  Buchia  conftellation  has  eight  circles,  and  Yun 
"  country."  The  Yun  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Saymmay  or  Chiamay. 

40.  '^  Zaduka  conftellation  four  circles  has,  in  a  pair 
"of  fetters,  pf  Giun  country  the  conftellation." 
I  have  never  learned  what  country  is  meant  by 
Giun.  It  is  always  in  the  king's  titles  mentioned 
along  with  the  Yuri^  it  is  therefore  probably  con- 
tiguous, and  may  be  the  northern  JLaos. 

41.  "  The  crow  conftellation  eleven  circles  has,  and 
"  the  Thayndua  country."  Thayndua  is  the  moft 
foutherly  government  in  the  prefent  divifion  af 
the  Arakan  kingdom. 

42.  "  The  Kyay  fliip  of  twenty-eight  circles." 

P  4  43.  ^^  Hayntha^ 
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43-  "  Hayntha^  a  conftellation  of  feven  circles,  bc- 
^^  longs  to  Radanapura.''  Radanapura  is  tfie  po- 
lite name  for  old  Ava.  The  Hayntha  is  that  beau- 
tiful fpecies  of  Anas  called  by  the  Englijh  in 
Bengal  the  Brahmnty  goofe. 

44.  **  Of  Rohane  the  fnake's«head  figure  has  ten  cir- 
"  cles."     Rohini  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

45.  "  Kiatteka  has  a  fowl's  pifture,  and*  fix  circles." 

Criiica  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  the  bulL     The 
names  appear  to  be  the  fame. 

46.  *^  Pagan  country  is  governed  by  the  old  cock's 
*'  figure."  There  are  two  cities  called  Pagan. 
The  great  Pagan  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  junction 
of  the  Kiayn-duayn  and  Ayrawadt;  the  leffer 
Pagan  lower  down  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Agra'- 
wade. 

47.  "  Of  Athaxuane  the  horfe's  head  piQure  has  fix 
''  circles,  and  the  Rakain  country."  Afwini^ 
which  feems  to  be  the  fame  name,  is,  accordfing  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  ram.  Arakan  has  ano« 
ther  conftellation  No.  18. 

48.  "  Pozoke  a  conftellation  of  eight  circles  belongs 
"  to  the  Talain  country,  like  the  Hayntha  male 
*'  and  female."  The  two  rival  nations  of  Pegu 
and  Ava  have  chofen  a  fimilar  emblem,  fee 
No.  43.  The  Talain  have  alfo  another  conftella- 
tion, No.  9. 

49.  "  Puithata  conftellation  fevcn  circles  has,  of  the 

"  Raneezzee  tree  the  fruit." 

50.  '*  Aykatheitta  a  conftellation  of  four  circles,  of 
"  Kale  country  the  conftellation,  is  like  a  ba- 
**  fon."  Kale  is  a  Shan  city  near  the  Kiaynduayn^ 
about  300  miles  N.  E.  from  Ava. 

51.  *•  Tarouttara   conftellation   two   circles  has,  and 

"  the  Tar  (nip  country."    This  is  the  Burma  name 
for  China. 

52.  "Of  Uttarabaragounne  the  bullock's  pifture  two 

"  circles  has." 

53.  "  Of  Wedmfday  the  Star." 

54.  ^' Of  Pyauppabaragounne  the  cow's  pi flure  three 
"  circles  has."  55.  "  Matha 
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55.  ^^  Matha  has  of  a  monkey  the  figure,  four  circles, 
*'  and  the  Baranathe  country." 

56.  *'  The  balance  conftellation  four  circles  has.? 
We  had  another  balance  No.  31. 

57.  **  O^Athaletha  the  horfe's-yardpifture,  four  circles 
*'  has,  and  the  Thattqun  country/*     AJlcJha^  the 

.  fame  name,  according  to  Sir  William  [ones,  is 
the  lion.  Thattoun  was  a  very  large  town  between 
Pegu  and  Martaban.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

58.  "  The  flag  is  Pathaita  conftellation,  fix  circles  it 
«  has/' 

59.  Ecjfa  conftellation  fix  circles  has,  of  Momain 
"  country  the  conftellation." 

60.  "  0[  Akap^  a  conftellation  of  eight  circles,  Daway 
*'  is  the  country."  This  is  a  fecond  conftellation 
belonging  to  Tavay^  fee  No,  36. 

6i.  Of  Thanliak^  a  conftellation  of  three  circles, 
"  Kothambt  is  the  country."  The  figure  is  meant 
to  reprefent  a  fpear's  head. 

62.  **  Wethaga  has  of  a  buffaloe's  head  the  piQure,  and 
fourteen  circles," 

63.  **  Of  Thuade  a  i^reat  fnakc's-hcad  pifture,  has 
**  three  circles,  and  the  Thayndua  country."  Swati^ 
the  fame  name,  is,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  balance.  Thayndua  has  alfo  another  con- 
ftellation, fee  No.  41. 

64.  "  Of  Zeittara  the  tiger's  pifture,  has  one  circle, 
"  and  the  Wdhah  country." 

65.  Hathadda  of  an  elephant's  head  the  pidure  has, 
**  Dhagnawadt  is  its  country."  Ilajla  of  Sir 
William  Jones.  Dhagnawadeis  the  polite  name 
for  the  caftle  of  Arakan. 

66*  "  Kobiape  conftellation  with  eleven  circles  has 
"  the  Myamma  country."  Myamma  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Biirmas  diftinguilh  theii\felves. 

67.  "  A  fowl's  foot  is  Tharciddha^  a  conftellation 
^'  of  four  circles,  of  Laynzayn  country  the  con- 

''  ftellation." 
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^^  (lellation.**  Laynzayn  is  the  vulgar  name  for 
"  the  capital  of  the  fouthcm  Laos. 
68.  ^^  A  boat*s  ladder  is  Tartiddha^  a  conftellation  of 
"  fix  circles,  of  Kula  country  the  conftellation/* 
Kula  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  Europeans^ 
but  is  applicable  to  all  the  wcfterh  nation^. 

■ 

Along  with  the  accounts  of  the  Burma  confteU 
lations,  Johannes  Moses  gave  Captain  Symes  two 
circular  fchemes,  which  evidently  relate  chiefly  to  4 
lunar  zodiac.  Thefc  fchcmes  Captain  Symes  oblig- 
ingly communicated  to  me,  but  without  any  explar 
nation. 

The  ultimate  divifion  in  the  larger  plan  is  into 
twcnty-feven  figns,  reprefenting  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  I  negleAcd  to  procure  the 
Burma  names  for  thefc  figns ;  as  I  was  told,  that  they 
were  all  contained  in  the  delineations  of  the  fixty- 
cight  conftcUations ;  and  as  I  thought,  from  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  liars,  that  I  fhould  be  able  to  find  out 
what  conftellations  were  meant:  but  fincc  I  have  had 
leifure  to  examine  them,  I  find  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe. 

The  next  divifion,  and  which  is  to  be  f.^en  in  the 
outer  circle  of  both  plans,  is  into  nine  figns,  each 
containing  three  of  the  former.  The  names  for  thefe. 
are:  1,  the  horfc  conftellation;  2,  the  Pyain  con- 
ftellation; 3,  the  crow  conftellation;  ^^  ih^  Haynth a 
conftellation;  5,  the  Kayn  crab  conftellation;  6,  the 
balance  conftellation;  7,  the  Zangiayn  conftellation; 
8,  Dana  conftellation;  9,  the  elephant  conftellation. 
'i'hefe  arc  to  be  fccn  in  the  delineation,  and  lift  of 
the  Burma  Itars,  Nos.  10,  2,  41,  43,  34,  56,  61, 
15,  22. 

Thefe 
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The  inner  divifion  in  both  fchcmcs  is  into  four. 
Thefe  are  named  raung^  the  meaning  of  which  word 
I  do  not  know :  the  firft  is  named  Banraung^  the 
fecond  Ngue  or  filver  ratings  the  third  Shue  or  goldeti 
raung^  and  the  fourth  Mya-raung.  Thefe,  I  con- 
ceive, rcprefent  the  fpaccs  of  the  zodiac  pafl'cd  through 
by  the  moon  in  each  of  her  four  phafes. 

This  hmar  zodiac  is  alfo  in  ufc  among  i\\Q.Brahmcns^ 

and  Sir  William  Jones  has  favoured  us  with  a  rcpre- 

fentation  of  it  after  their  manner*.     They  have  the 

divifions  into  4,  9,  and  27:  and  the  figures  in  the 

center  are  no  doubt  a  r'cprefentaiion  of  MrV;?W(?,^and 

the  furrounding  illands,  with  the  princes  of  the    Nat 

Zadujnahar it  {\ii\i\^  on  mount  Jvgando:  in  one  thing 

however  there  is  a  material  dirference.    Sir  W,  Jonks 

fays,  that  the  nine  figures  rcprefent   the  fun,  moon, 

and  planets,  with  the  dragon's  head  or  afcending  node, 

and  tail  or  defcending   node.      It  is  true,  that  the 

Burmas  believe  in  a  planet,  which  performs  the  fame 

effed.  as  the  moon  docs  when  nrar  her  nodes  at  the 

time  of  a  conjunction  or  oppofition,  that  is  to  fay, 

which  produces  an  eclipfe:  but  the  divifion  into  nine, 

in  ufe  among  the  Burvias^  is  evidently  zodiacal.    The 

divifions  are  not  called  Kiay^  which  fignifies  a  planet: 

but  they  named  Tara^  or  a  collecliou  of  fixed  ftars: 

and  in  both  the  written  account,  and  in  the  delineation 

of  the  fixty-eijjht  confiellations,  there  is  an  account  of 

the  number  of  ftars  contained  in  each.  Were  we  fure 

that  thefe  fchemes  were  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 

^hc  Rahans^  and  not  lately  introduced  into  the  Burma 

kingdom  by  the  Brahmens^  wc  might  eafily  account  for 

this  diftcrcncc.     It  would  in  that  cafe  be   probable, 

when,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  their 'ne\y 

converts,  the  Brahmcm  adopted  this   lunar   zodiac, 

that  feeing  no  utility  in  the  divifion  into  nine,  and  hav^ 

ing  a  more  juft  notion  of  the  planetary  bodies,  they 

filled  up  the  places  of  thefe  nine  conftellations  with 

the  different  parts  of  the  folar  f\  Rem.     I  make  little 

doubt 
^  Afiatick  Refcarchcs,  11,  291,  et  fc^. 
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doubt  indeed,  but  that  the  Brahmens  originally  in* 
finuated  themfelves  into  the  courts  of  the  Hindif 
princes  as  aftrologers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee 
them  now  doing  in  the  courts  of  the  Indian  princes 
beyond  the  Ganges.  By  degrees  they  alfo  introduced 
their  fuperftition,  building  it  in  part  on  the  dofkrine 
previoufly  cxifting  in  the  country,  and  at  length  firmly 
cllablifhing  their  favourite  and  dcftruflive  fy  ftcm  of  caft. 
In  the  larger  plan,  between  the  four  rojj^and  the 
twentv-feven  conftcilations  of  the  zodiac,  we  have  a 
divifion  into  twelve,  which,  I  fhoulcl  imagine,  is 
meant  ^to  reprefcnt  the  fun's  motion  through  the  zo- 
diac, during  the  twelve  lunations  of  whichj  the  Bur* 
ma  year  confifts.  At  any  rate,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  the  Burmds  are  acquainted  with  a  folar 
zodiac  divided  into  twclye  figns,  and  reprefented  by 
figures  the  fame  or  analogous  to  ours.  My  frTeinia 
Saxgermano  gave  Captaih  Symes  a  filver  bafon  oa. 
which  they  wercembofl'cd.  He  conceived,  and  I  think 
juftly,  that  this  zodiac  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Bicrmas  from  C/ialdea  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Brahmens.  And  I  find  that  in  this  conjefture  he  is 
fupportcd  by  Sir  W.  Jones*.  Both  however,  I  am 
afraid,  will  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Brahmens^ 
who,  as  the  learned  judge  in  another  place  alledges, 
have  always  been  too  proud  to  borrow  fcience  from 
any  nation  ignorant  of  the  Vedas.  Of  their  being  fo 
proud  as  not  to  acknowledge  their  obligations,  I 
make  no  doubt:  but  that  they  have  borrowed  from^xhe 
Chaldeans,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Vedas,  Sir  W. 
Jones  himfclf  has  proved.  Why  then  (hould  he 
have  oppofed  the  farcaftic  finiles  of  perplexed  pandits 
to  the  rcafoning  of  M.  MoNxucLot,  when  that 
learned  man  allcdgcd  that  the  Brahviens  have  derived 
aftronomical  knowledge  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabs? 
The  Chaldeans  were  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Arab 
nation:  and  the  exprcflion  of  the  Brahmens  quoted. 

by 

•  AJiatick  Rcfcarchcs,  II.  306.        t  Afiatlck  Rdearchcs,  II.  303,  289, 
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by  him  as  proof,  namely  "  that  no  bafe  creature  can 
"  be  lower  than  a  Yavan  or"'**GWirl*,'^  only  expoles 
their  milerable  ignorance,  and  difgufting  illiberality. 

"  XVII.  Below  the  habitation  Zadumaharit^''  fays 
the  miffionary  copying  from  the  Burma  writings, 
"  are  found  many  Nat  who  inhabit  waters,  woods, 
"  and  mountains,  in  the  fliape  of  large  birds,  dragons, 
''  and  the  like.  The  Burma  writings  however  by  no 
**  means  alledge,  that  thefe  beings  enjoy  the  fame  hap- 
*'  pinefs,  or  the  fame  duration  of  life,  as  the  Nat 
"  Zadumaharit.  Thefe  circumftances  varv,  accord- 
*^  ing  to  the  nature  of  the  aflions  performed  by  thefe 
*^  Nat^  when  in  a  human  form.  It  is  faid  that  the 
'^  kin^  of  the  dragons  faw  the  firft  Ood,  who  appeared 
"  in  this  world  t,  and  that  he  will  fee  the  laft;  or  in 
**  other  words,  that  the  duration  of  his  life  will  be 
"  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  faid 
*'  of  this  king  of  the  dragons,  that  he  always  flecps 
*'  at  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains,  from  whence  the 
''river  Cajfe  fprings;  and  that  he  only  awakes  on  the 
''  appearance  of  a  new  God.  That  is,  when  any 
'*  being  has  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to 
*'  deferve  to  be  declared  a  God,  he  eats  rice,  which 
*'  has  been  boiled  in  a  golden  goblet;  he  then,  in 
*'  order  to  give  the  people  a  proof  of  his  having  ac- 
"  quired  divinity,  throws  the  goblet  into  the  river 
•**  CaJJ'e.  The  goblet  fwims  up  againft  the  ftream,  till 
*'  it  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  kiu'^  of  the  dragons 
"  fleeps.  There  it  ftrikes  againft  the  rock,  and  makes 
*'  a  noife,  till  the  king  awakes.-  There  are  alfo  a  kind 
*' of  JVj^. named  BommazOj  who  live  longer  than 
*'  thofe  of  Zadumaharit/* 

''  XVIII.  Above  Zadumaharit  is  the  bo7i  or  habi- 
*'  tation  Tavatcinza^  which,  as  has  been  faid,  is  fituated 
*'  on  the  plane  of  Mienmo*s  fummit.  The  fupreme  ruler 
''  or  emperor  of  this  habitation  has  fubjefci  to  him 
''  thirty-two   inferior   Nat  princes.      The  great   city 

Mahafudajf'ana^ 

*  AJiatick  Refecrches,  II,  306. 
f  The  Burmas  believe,  that  in  every  world  there  arife  four  or  five  Gods, 

one  after  the  oihct. 
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^^  MahafvAaJfana^  in  which  this  emperor  relides,  has 
^^  a  fquare  fbrm.  The  pavement,  ftreets,  and  ways, 
'^  are  entirely  covered  with  filvcr  or  gold.  The  gilaed 
^^  wall,  which  furrounds  the  city,  h  a  perfeft  fquare. 
^^  Each  of  its  fides  is  in  length  io,cxx)  juzana^  in 
height  150*,  and  in  width  one  juzana  and  a  half* 
The  gates  are  forty  juzana  high,  are  covered  with 
gold  and  filver,  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones. 
Seven  ditches,  diltant  one  juzana  from  each  other, 
**  furround  the  walls  of  the  city :  and  d.  juzana  beyond 
^  the  laft  ditch  is  a  row  of  marble  pillars,  gilded  and 
•*  fiudded  with  jewels.  At  the  farther  diilance  of  a 
^^  juzana  and  a  half  arc  fevcn  rows  of  palm  trees,  loaded 
**  with  gems,  pearls,  gold  and  filver.  Every  where 
are  to  be  found  lakes  of  the  mod  limpid  water,  where 
are  kept  gold  and  iilvcr  boats,  into  which  the  male 
^^  and  female  Nat  entering  with  their  drums  and  mu- 
^^  fical  inftruments,  and  purfuing  one  another  through 
*•  thcfe  delightful  lakes,  now  dance,  then  fing;  ibmc- 
times  pluck  the  odorous  flo\\crs  from  the  trees, 
which  hang  over  them;  and  fomctimes  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  birds,  which  frequent  the  trees  and 
lakes.  Beyond  the  palms  every  where  grows  the 
"  abovementioncd  Padeza-byan^  the  trct\s  on  which, 
^^  in  place  of  fruit,  hang  the  cloathiug  and  food  of 
"  the  Natr 

"  Twenty  juzana  to  the  north  of  this  city  is  a 
*•  garden  named  Nanda^  100  juzana  in  length,  and  as 
''  much  in  breadth.  In  its  center  is  a  lake  of  the 
"fame  name,  and  equally  pleafant  with  thofe  juft 
"  now  defcribed.  In  this  garden  chiefly  grows  that 
"  celebrated  flower,  which  is  as  large  as  a  chariot 
"  wheel.  The  garden  is  named  Nanda^  which  fig- 
'^  nifies  a  crowd,  becaufe  the  Nat  frequent  it  in  muU 
"  titudes,  in  order  to  pull  the  flower,  and  wear  it  in 
'^  their  hair." 

'^  To  the  caft  of  the  city,  at  the  diftance  alfo  of 
"  iwftnty  juzana^  is  another  garden,  equally  large  and 

''  pleafant 

^  I  fiifpeQ  that  either  ihe  Latin  copied  or  I  have  added  here  a  cypher 

too  mucb. 
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**  pleafant  as  the  former.  It  is  named  Zeittalata*^ 
^^  and  in  it  grows  that  renowned  twining  plant,  which 
**  every  thoufand  years  produces  a  mod  cxquiiite 
^^  fruit.  In  order  to  get  this  fruit  the  Nat  aflbmbie 
*'  here  in  crowds  for  a  hundred  years  before  it  ripens : 
^^  and  for  one  whole  year,  fing  and  dance,  accom- 
^^  panied  by  drums  and  other  muiical  inilruments. 
^^  Having  eat  of  that  fruit,  the  Nat  become  inebria-' 
*^  ted  for  four  entire  months.'* 

"  To  the  fouth  and  weft  of  this  city  are  alfo  two 
^^  other  gardens  of  the  fame  fize,  and  ornamented  with 
^^  lakes,  and  beautiful  trees.  The  garden  to  the  fouth 
*^  is  named  Paraju^  that  to  the  weft  Mi/fata.'* 

"  To  the  north^aft  of  Mahafudajfana  is  a  very 
"  large  hall,  extending  every  way  3Q0  juzana.  In 
*'  circumference  it  is  900  juzana^  and  in  height  450. 
^^  From  its  roof  hang  golden  bells :  and  its  ftairs, 
**  walls,  and  pillars,  every  where  ftiine  with  gold  and 
*'  filver,  intermixed  with  precious  ftoncs.  The  pave- 
^^  ment  is  of  cryftal,  and  each  row  of  pillars  contain 
^^  100  columns.  The  road,  which  leads  to  this  hall, 
**  is  twenty  juzana  long,  and  one  broad ;  and  from 
^^  fpace  to  fpace  are  planted  trees  abounding  with  all 
**  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers.  When  the  great  em- 
*^  pcror  wants  to  go  to  this  hall,  winds  arifc,  which 
*'  blow  off  all  the  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  trees, 
*'  and  frcfh  ones  immediately  fueceed.  With  tiicfe 
*'  flowers,  the  A[drf  prefiding  over  the  winds,  adorn  the 
*'  whole  road  to  the  hall;  and  the  flowers  are  fo 
**  abundant,  that  they  reach  up  to  the  knees  of  the 
*'  paffcngers.  In  the  middle  of  this  hall  ftands  the 
**  great  imperial  throne,  whofe  plane  extends  ^juzana ; 
"and  over  it  is  the  white   umbrella t.     No  throne 

'•  fhincs 

*   Lata^  Loia^  or  Lot^    in  the  language  of   the    Hindus,  fignlfics   a 

climhing  plant. 
+  Different  ranks  in  the  Burma  empire  are  diflinguinicd  by  th*lr  um- 
hrcllas.  That  of  the  king  is  white,  with  mlrcp  fringe  otlorncd  wiih  gold 
Ucc  and  plaice.  Thofc  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  arc  gilded,  and  without 
a  fringe.  Tk^fe  of  the  four  great  miniilers  of  ftfttA  called  U'ungycj^ 
are  of  the  Huiic  (hape  KuK  the  royal  one;  but  are  red.     Thofe  of  the 
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^^  fhines  like  this  with  gold,  pearls,  and  jeweh.  tt  ii 
**  furroiindcd  by  the  thirty -twd  thrones  of  the  in- 
^^  ferior  Nai  princes,  and  behind  thefe  fit  the  other 
^'  Naiy  each  in  his  proper  place.  In  this  grand  con- 
^*  vention  are  alfo  prefent  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Nat 
^^  ZadumahariL  At  the  time  in  which  the  Nat  thus 
^^  crowd  round  the  great  emperor  to  do  him  honour,  . 
they  touch  their  muflcal  inftruments,  and  fing  me- 
lodioufly.  The  four  Zadumaharit  princes  then  call 
the  Nat  under  their  jurifdi8ion,  and  fend  them*  into 
this  fouthern  ifland  Zahudiba^  commanding  them 
to  enquire  diligently,  if  its  inhabitants  obfcrve  the 
holy  days  and  laws,  and  exercife  charity;  or  if,  oii 
the  contrary,  they  violate  the  laws,  and  negle£i  their 
^^  duty.  At  this  command,  quicker  than  the  winds, 
^^  the  Nat  pafs  through  all  the  parts  of  this  ifland; 
and  having  carefully  noted,  in  a  golden  book,  the 
good  and  bad  adions  of  men,  they  immediately  re- 
*'  turn  to  the  hall,  and  deliver  their  writing  into  the 
*'  hands  of  the  four  Zadumaharit  princes,  who  pafs  it 
*'  to  the  leffer  princes  Tavaieinza^  and  thefe  forward  it, 
*'  till  at  length  it  reaches  the  great  emperor.  He, 
**  opening  the  book,  reads  aloud,  and  his  voice,  if  it 
*'  be  natural  and  even,  is  heard  to  the  diftance  of 
"  twenty-two  jvzana  :  but  if  it  be  raifed,  founds  oyer 
"  the  whole  habitation  TavaUinza.  If  the  Nat  hear. 
"  that  there  are  many  men  who  obferve  the  law, 
"  prattife  good  works,  and  bellow  alms,  they  ex- 
*^  chiim,  "Oh!  now  the  infernal  regions  will  be 
'•  empty,  and  our  abode  will  be  full  of  inhabitants." 
^'  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  found  few  good 
*'  men,  "O  wretches,  (fay  they  fmiling,)  men  and  fools, 
*•  who  fea{ling  for  a  fhort  life,  for  a  body  four  cubits 
"  in  length,  and  for  a  belly  not  larger  than  a  fpan, 
"  have  heaped  on  themfclves  fin,  on  account  of 
"  which  they  mult  be  mifcrable  in  futurity."     Then 

"  the 

h^rcdifar)'  governon  of  provinces,  or  tributary  princes,  arc  yellow.  Thof& 
of  governors  o(   ru)  a!  provinces,  called  J^^U'oowuns,  arc  bhic.     Lower 
ofltcers  liave  blark  i:n;hicllas,  but  fiippoitcd  by  vcrv  long  ihafts.     People 
.who  have  no  lutik^  ulc  black  an:brcil«s  wiLh  il:ui'is  kj£  m^idciaie  Length, 
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"  the  great  emperor,  that  he  may  inducemen  to  live  vir- 
"  tuoufly,  charitably,  smdjuftly,  fpeak§  thus:  "Truly, 
"  if  men  fulfilled  the  law,  they  would  be  fuch  as  I 
"  am."  After  this  he,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  number 
*'  of  36,000,000  of  Nat^  return  to  the  city,  in  the 
"  midft  of  mufic. 

"In  the  center  of  this  glorious  city  is  built  the  . 
*'  palace  of  the  emperor,  of  which  the  height  is  500 
"  juzana:  but  who  can  defcribe  its  beauty,  ornaments, 
*'  treafures,  or  the  abundance  of  gold,  filver,  gems,  and 
*'  precious  ftones,  with  which  it  (hines?  Small  ftand- 
ards,  of  gold  and  filver,  are  placed  in  every  part. 
*'  The  chariot  in  which  the  great  emperor  is  carried, 
*'  extends  150  juzana^  and  in  it  are  placed  a  great 
*'  throne,  and  a  white  umbrella.  This  chariot  is  drawn 
"  by  2,000  horfes,  before  whom  is  the  great  ftandard, 
"  ^50  juzana  high,  which,  when  moved  by  the  windj 
*'  yiefds  a  moft  agreeable  murmur." 

"  Twenty  jttzantf  to  the  north^eaft  of  the  great  city 
*'  is  a  moft  celebrated  tree,  the  facred  image  of  the  ha- 
*'  bitation,  which,  like  the  facred  trees  of  the  four  great 
"  idands,  lives  for  the  duration  of  one  world.  Under* 
*'  this  tree  is  a  prodigious  ftone,  fixty  juzana  long,  fifty 
•*  broad,  and  fifteen  high.  It  is  fmooth  and  foft  like 
*'  cotton,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  great  emperor  is  c- 
'*  laftic,  being  depreffed  when  he  ftands  on  it,  and  rifing 
*'  again  when  he  defcends,  as  if  it  were  fcnfible  of  the 
"  honored  weight  by  which  it  is  preffed.  When  the 
"  affairs  of  our  fouthern  ifland  are  profperous  and 
"  quiet,  the  half  of  the  emperor's  body  finks  into  the 
*'  {tone:  but  when  a  contrary  ftate  of  affairs  exifls,  the 
**  ttone  remains  tcnfe  and  rigid  like  a  drum.  This  fa- 
*•  cred  tree  is  furrounded  by  fome  of  the  kind  called 
**  Padeza-bayn^  and  by  others  producing  both  fruit  and 
**  flowers.  The  road  leading  to  this  tree  is  twenty  j?^- 
**  zana  long,  and  is  every  year  frequented  by  the  Nat 
"  reforting  to  the  place.  When  the  tree  flowers,  its 
*'  ruddy  fplendour  extends,  all  around,  to  the  diliance 
^*  of  fifty  jttz^n^,  and  its  moft  agreeable  odour  is  dif- 
"  fufed  twice  that  length.  When  it  has  flowered,  the* 
VOL.  VI,  P  "  kcc\je^ 
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*'  keeper  of  the  tree  informs  the  emperor,  who  is  iill- 
*'  mediately  feizcd  with  a  dcfire  to  fee  it,  and  fays,  if 
'^  an  elephant  would  now  appear,  it  wpuld  be  both  a- 
^'  grecable  and  convenient.  No  fooner  has  he  fpoken, 
*'  than  the  elephant  appears:  for  here,  as  well  as  in  all 
*•  the  other  habitations  of  the  A^at^  there  arc  no  animals, 
"  fuch  as  in  our  earth;  but  whenever  any  Nat  has  ufe 
for  an  animal,  a  temporary  one  is  immediately  creat- 
ed. This  elephant  has  thirty-three  heads,  corr^f- 
ponding  to  the  thirty -three  Nat  princes.  Every  head 
has  feven  teeth,  which  are  fifty  juzana  in  length.  In 
every  .tooth  are  feven  lakes,  in  every  lake  feven* 
flowering  trees,  on  every  tree  feven  flowers,  in  every 
flower  feven  leaves,  in  every  leaf  feven  thrones,  in 


*'  every  throne  feven  chambers,  in  every  chamber  feven 
*'  beds,  in  every  bed  feven  Nat  dancing  girls.     The 
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head,  on  which  fits  the  fupreme  emperor,  is  thirty 
juzana  in  bulk ;  and  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  other 
*'  heads.  On  the  large  head  is  raifcd  a  pavilion  three 
juzana  high,  under  which  is  fixed  the  ruby  throne  of 
the  emperor.  This  elephant,  called  Eravum^  ap- 
proaches  the  emperor,  and  after  him  the  thirty-two 
princes  mount.  After  the  elephant  the  other  Nat 
'*  follow,  each  in  his  couch  of  ftate.  Having  come  to 
**  the  facrcd  tree  to  collcfit  the  flowers,  this  vafl  mul- 
*'  titude  difmount;  and  the  emperor  being  feated  on 
*^  the  ftone,  the  whole  fit  down,  each  in  his  proper  place, 
*•  and  begin  to  celebrate  the  feftival,  which  continues 
**  for  four  months.  They  then  gather  the  flowers,  to 
*^  do  which  ihcy  have  no  need  to  afccnd  the  tree:  for 
"  the  Nat  of  the  winds  Ihake  it,  and  make  the  flowers 
"  fall;  and  loft  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  fhould  be 
fpoiled,  the  winds  fupport  them,  nor  permit  them  to 
touch  the  ground.  The  whole  bodies  of  the  Nat  are 
then  covered  v/ith  the  odorous  duft  coming  from  the 
*'  ftamens  of  the  flowers. 

'^  The  ftature  of  thefe  Nat  is  three  gaut:  and  thcdu- 
•'  ration  of  their  lives  four  times  that  of  the  Nat  Zadit- 
"  maharit^  or  thirty-fix  miliioni*  of  our  years.     The 

"  Nat 
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^*  Mat  of  this  habitation,  like  thofe  of  the  higher  kinds, 

**  do  not  require  the  light  of  the  fun  or  moon,  the  light 

**  of  their  own  bodies  being  fufficient:  for  they  fliin^ 

*'  like  fo  many  funs  or  ftars." 

"  XIX*  It  has  been  mentioned*,  that  the  mountain 
**  Mitnmo  is  fuftained  bv  three  feet  of  carbuncle  t* 
*'  Now  the  fpace  that  lies  between  thefe  is  the  habitation 
"  of  a  kind  of  Nat  named  Ajfura.  Although  thefe  Nat 
**  inhabit  a  different  abode,  yet  are  they  exaftly  of  the 
*^  fame  kind  with  the  Tavateinza:  for  they  were  driven 
*'  by  guile  from  that  habitation,  which  formerly  they 
*^  occupied.  The  manner  in  which  this  happened,  isre^ 
*'  lated  as  follows  in  the  Burma  writings.  Godama,  ber 
"  fore  he  became  a  god,  whenhewasin  theftateof  aman 
"  in  Zabudibay  with  thirty-two  other  men  of  the  fame 
*'  village,  by  the  good  work  of  repairing  the  high  ways^ 
*'  and  by  other  virtuous  aftions,  deferved  after  death 
''  to  become  Nat  Tavateinza.  On  their  arrival  the  an- 
"  cient  inhabitants  of  that  happy  abode,  in  fign  of  their 
•*  joy,  and  with  flowers  in  their  hands,  defcended  half 
*'  way  down  Mienmo,  in  order  to  welcome  their  future 
"  companions.  Godama,  who  then  was  called  M  aga;{;, 
**  began  to  contrive,  how  he  might  drive  thefe  Nat 
*'  from  their  ancient  polfeflions.  He  and  his  compa- 
**  nions  accordingly  pretended  to  have  drank  wine : 
*'  but  what  they  drank,  was  not  true  wine.  The  former 
*'  Nat  Tavateinza^  imitating  the  example  of  thefe  men, 
^^  drank  real  wine,  and  became  intoxicated.  Then 
"  Mag  A  making  a  fignal  to  his  companions,  they  drag* 
.*'  ged  the  Nat^  while  infenfible  with  wine,  by  the  heels, 
*'  and  call  them  out  of  the  abode  Tavateinza.  But  as 
*'  the  lot,  acquired  by  the  merit  of  the  good  actions  of 
^  thefe  Nat^  was  not  expired,  a  habitation  formed  it- 

P  2  "  fcl£ 

♦  Page  1 76  of  this  Volume. 
+  In  place  of  &ying  that  Mehu  is  fupported  by  three  feet,  the  Brahmtns 

alledgc,  tnat  it  is  placed  on  the  Wk  of  a  prodinoui  tortoife. 
%  Godama  is  £ud  by  toe  Brahnuns  to  be  the  ioo  of  Maqa  or  Maja* 
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"  felf  for  them  between  the  feet  of  Mienmo;  and  this 
**  habitation  is  called  AJfura  bon^  which  in  every  thing, 
*'  except  its  facred  tree,  refembles  that  called  Tavaiein^ 
"  za*.  In  AJfura  bon  there  is  alfo  a  tree,  under  which 
'^  there  are  four  immenfe  ftones,  each  of  them  300 /u- 
*^  %ana  fqiiare.  On  thefe  rocks  fit  the  four  AJJura 
'•  princes,  when  they  determine  fuits,  and  adminifter 
**  juftice  to  their  fubjcfts.  Among  thefe  princes,  in 
'^  the  length  of  time,  one  has  obtained  fupreme  domi- 
**  nion,  and  has  become  emperor  of  all  the  Nat  dwell* 
"  ing  in  this  habitation  t. 

"  Besides  this  injury,  the  AJfura  have  received  an- 
*'  other  from  the^new  inhabitants  of  Tavateinza:  for 
*^  the  great  emperor  ravifhcd  a  daughter  of  the  AJfura 
^'  prince.  Mindful  of  thefe  injuries,  the  Ajfara  Nat 
*'  vowed  perpetual  war  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
''  vaidnxa.  When  they  ufed  to  fee  their  facred  tree 
*^  producing  flowers  different  from  thofe  of  their  for- 
'^  mer  abode,  breathing  revenge,  they  were  wont  to  af- 
*'  cend  Mitnmo^  and  to  take  prifoners  the  giants,  dra- 
"  fTons,  vultures,  and  other  fimilar  JVia/,  retained  by  the 
**  TavaUinza  emperor  as  a  guard  for  his  frontiers.  On 
*'  the  report  of  this,  the  emperor  mounting  his  elephant 
**  1^0  juzana  high,  ufed  to  call  to  his  affiftance  the  Nat 
*'  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  and  thofe  of  the  winds 
*'  and  clouds.  He  then  created  new  forms  ofNat^  and 
^'  of  thefe  raifed  an  army  without  the  walls  of  the  great 
"  city.  But  the  AJJura  prevailing,  forced  him  to  retire 
'^  within  the  walls.  The  rage  of  the  AJfura  was  then 
''  wont  to  abate;  and  the  emperor  having  colletled  his 
*^  forces,  ufed  to  drive  them  from  his  walls,  and  to  pur- 

fuc 

*  Wc  have  here  the  mod  abominable  cunning  of  Godama  related  as  a 
laudable  action :  for,  as  I  obfcrved  before,  among  his  followers,  cunning  is 
looked  upon  as  a  virtue.  (Page  185). 

+  The  Burma  monarchs,  in  their  cities,  courts,  and  manners,  inutate  a^ 
much  as  poflTiblc,  thofe  dcfcribed  as  belonging  to  the  Xat  princes ;  aiid  of 
courfc  muft  greatly  refcmble  the  ancient  princes  of  wcflcrn  India',  fnxn 
whom  undoubtedly  thefe  dcfcriptions  have  been  lM>no\vcd ;  and  pri>bably  as 
imich  refcmble  the  originals,  as  the  dcfcription  in  the  Arabian  Nighis  Eiucr- 
uinmcQts  do  the  courts  of  Mohaviedan  kin^*». 
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*'  fue  them  in  their  flight.  The  AJfura  having  failed, 
*'  touched  a  drum  made  of  the  claws  of  Cancer,  and 
*'  then  retired  to  their  own  abode.  In  thefe  battles  no 
one  was  killed :  the  Nat  only  tore  one  another.  Now, 
however,  the  AJfura  remain  quiet  at  home:  nor  do 
*'  they  any  more  engage  in  warlike  enterprizes*. 

*'  According  to  what  Godama  taught,  whoever 
honours  his  parents  t,  and  old  age;  whoever  refpefts 
the  three  excellent  things,  namely,  God,  the  law,  and 
the  Rdhans ;  whoever  abhors  wrangling,  and  difputes; 
whoever  is  charitable,  particularly  to  the  Rahans : 
all  fuch  perfons  fhall  after  death  tranfmigrate  into 
TavaUinza.^' 

"  XX.  Concerning  the  happinefs  enjoyed  in  the 
higher  abodes  of  Nat ^  and  by  the  Rupa^  and  Arupa^ 
the  Burma  writings  are  filent:  they  only  in  general 
ftate,  that  the  happinefs  of  each  habitation  is  double 
of  that  in  the  one  immediately  below.  It  is  alfo 
ftated,  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  bon^ 
endure  four  times  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  next  infe- 
riour  fpecies.  According  to  this  ratio,  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  all  the  beings  above  Tavateinza  in- 
creafes:  fo  that  the  higheft  rank  of  Nat  ^  called  Para^ 
neiminatavajfanti  live  576  millions  of  years.  The 
prince  of  thefe  Nat^  whofe  name  is  Mannatmen, 
has  dominion  over  all  the  Nat  of  the  other  inferiour 
habitations,  and  declares  war  againft  any  new  god 
on  his  firft  appearance.  All  his  fubjefts  being  drawn 
out  in  battle  array,  occupy  a  fquare  of  eighteen 

P  3  juzana: 

*  Thefe  Nat  arc  evidently  the  Affura  Loka^  or  demons  of  the  BrahmenSj 
who  place  them  at  the  fouth  pole,  while  the  north  is  occupied  by  the  Devas 
or  Deities, 

+  Filial  refpeft  feems  to  be  almod  equally  ftrong  among  the  Burmas  as 
among  the  Chinefc.  No  Burma  is  permitted  to  fit  on  a  feat  equally  honour- 
able with  that  of  his  father :  if  the  father  is  on  a  chair,  he  mud  fit  on  the 
S round ;  if  the  father  is  on  the  ground,  the  fon  muft  fit  behind.  The  fon 
oes  not  eat  in  his  father's  prcfcnce;  and  rarely  fpeaks^  except  to  anfwcr  a 
ijueftion. 
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*'  juzana*:  he  himfelf  being  in  the  center,  is  feated  oil 
^'  an  elephant  250  juzana  high." 

^^  XXI.  The  Burma  writings,  as  has  been  fai49  make 
*'  no  mention  of  the  kind  of  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the 
'^  Rupa  SLud  Arupa:  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the' 
^'  length  of  their  lives,  they  muft  be  iniinitely  moro 
^'  happy  than  the  Nat.  Of  the  three  habitations,  which 
*'  form  the  firft  Zian^  the  firft  Rupa  live  twenty-one 
"  Andrakat;  the  fecond  live  thirty rone  Andrakai;  and 
''  the  third  live  one  AJfcmchiekat.  Of  the  three  abodes 
^-  in  the  fecond  Zian^  the  Rupa  of  the  firft  live  two 
^'  Makakat;  of  the  fecond,  io\xx  Makakat :  and  of  the 
"  third,  eight.  Again,  of  the  abodes  which  arc  called 
^^  the  third  Zmn,  the  Rupa  of  the  firll  live  fixteen 
"  Makakat;  of  the  fecond,  thirty-two;  and  of  the  third, 
''  fixty-four  Makakat.  Of  the  two  abodes  forming  the 
^'  fourth  Zian^  the  Rupa  live  500  Makakat.  Of  thefe 
^^  five  remaining  abodes  of  Rupa^  which  are  placed 
*'  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  the  inhabitants 
^*  of  the  firft  live  one  thoufand,  of  the  fecond  two  thou- 
^*  fand,  of  the  third  four  thoufand,  of  the  fourth  eight 
^^  thoufand,  and  of  the  fifth  fixteen  thoufand  Makakai^ 
'*  Again,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  loweft  order 
oi  Arupa  lafts  for  20,000  Makakat^  of  the  fecond  for 
40,000,  of  the  third  for  60,000,  and  of  the  higheft  for 
^'  84,000  Makakat. 
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"  The  happinefs  and  length  of  the  lives  of  beings 
increafing  in   proportion  as  their  habitations  are 

*'  higher,  a  greater  and  greater  elevation  will  be  pror 
cured  by  perfons  after  death,  in  proportion  as  during 
life  they  have  performed  more  good  attions,  and  as. 
they  have  poffeffcd  more   liberality  in  beftoWing 

*'  charity." 

"  X  X 1 1 .  I  AM  now  to  gi  ve  an  account  of  the  abodes 
^*  of  wretchednefs,  of  the  punifliments  inflifted  on  their 

^*  inhabitants^^ 

*  I  fufpefl  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  here  ilated. 
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^*  inhabitants,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  exiftence. 
"  There  are  four  (latest  of  Ape  or  mifery.  i.  That  of 
**  animals,  whether  they  hvc  in  the  Vater,  or  on  the 
*'  earth,  or  whether  they  fly  in  the  air:  for,  according 
*'  to  the  Burma  writings,  the  ftate  of  all  animals  in- 
**  ferior  to  man,  is  a  ftate  of  mifery.  2.  That  of  the 
*'  wretched  beings  called  Prcitta,  3.  The  ftate  of 
•*  thofe  called  AJfurighe.  4.  The  ftate  of  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  of  Niridj  which  may  properly  be  tranflated 
**  hell.     Of  thefe  beings  I  ftiall  treat  in  order. 

"  The  Burma  fcriptures  mention  nothing  concern- 
•'  ing  the  wretchednefs  or  length  of  life  of  animals. 
•'  Some  doflors  however  affert,  that  domeftic  animals 
*'  follow  the  fortunes  of  mankind:  and  that,  when 
*'  men  live  long,  they  do  fo  likewife.  Thefe  do£lors 
^'  alfo  fuppofe^  that  animals  not  domeftic  have  a  ftiort 
**  or  a  long  life,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their 
**  anions  in  a  former  exiftence.  It  is  however,  fay 
*'  they,  found  by  experience,  that  the  elephant  lives 
**  fixty  years,  the  horfe  thirty,  the  ox  twenty,  and  the 
**  dog  ten.  By  the  fame  doctors  it  is  alledged,  that 
**  lice,  and  other  fimilar  infcfts,  live  feven  days;  and 
**  they  confirm  this  by  a  ftory  related  in  their  books. 
*^  A  certain  prieft  conceived  a  violent  liking  for  a 
*'  beautiful  robe,  which  he  preferved  moft  carefully 
^*  from  being  worn.  It  fo  happened,  that  when  this 
**  prieft  died,  he  was  immediately  changed  into  a  loufe, 
^'  which  took  up  its  refidence  in  the  favourite  robe, 
**  According  to  cuftom,  the  other  priefts  divided  a- 
"  mongft  them  the  efFefts  of  the  deceafed,  and  were 
*'  about  to  cut  up  the  robe,  when  the  loufe,  by  his  fre- 
"  querit  going  and  coming,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
"  geftures,  ftiowed,  that  the  divifion  of  the  robe 
**  would  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
*'  The  priefts  being  aftonifhed,  confulted  God  on 
*'  the  occafion,  who  commanded,  that  they  ftiould 
*'  delay  for  feven  days  their  intended  divifion,  leaft 
^  the  loufe  ftiould  be  enraged,  and  x)n  that  account 
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*^  defcend  into  a  ftate  of  mifery  yet  more  wretched. 
*^  Thofe  men  arc  changed  into  animals  who  do  not 
''  refrain  their  tongues,  or  the  inordinate  motions  of 
"  their  bodies  or  minds,  and  who  negleft  to  bellow 
^'  alms/' 

"  XXIII.  The  fecond  miferable  ftate  of  exiftence 
*'  is  called  PreiUa.  of  which  there  are  various  kinds. 
*^  Some  Prcitta  are  nourifhed  on  fpittle,  excrement, 
^^  and  other  foul  fubftances,  and  dwell  in  public  halls, 
*'  citterns,  and  fepulchres.  Others,  wandering  about 
"in  woods  or  dcfcrts,  half  wafted  by  hunger  and 
'^  nakednefs,  pafs  the  whole  duration  of  a  world  in 
''  howling  and  groans.  Some  by  fiery  whips  are  forced 
^'  to  plough  the  earth  with  red-hot  iron.  Some,  who 
^'  live  on  their  own  flefti,  with  their  nails  tear  to  pieces 
^'  their  own  limbs.  Others,  who  are  a  gatU  in  fize, 
*'  have  a  mouth  no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
*'  hence  are  they  tormented  with  perpetual  hunger. 
*'  Others  are  within  on  fire,  fo  that  at  times  the  flames 
^'  even  burft  through  their  bodies.  There  is  ftill 
^'  another  fpecies  of  Prcitta^  who  by  day  enjoy  the 
^'  pleafures  of  the  Nat^  but  by  night  are  tormented 
*'  as  above.  Thofe  in  a  future  life  are  changed  into 
**  Preitta^  who  during  this  give  no  daily  provifions 
^'  to  the  priefts,  who  do  not  fupply  them  with  cloath- 
^'  inq,  who  corrupt  their  manners,  or  who  offer 
*•  violence  to  their  perfons,  who  give  abufive  language 
''  to  the  obfervers  of  the  law,  who  are  avaricious,  &c.'* 

"  XXIV.  The  third  miferable  fpecies  of  beings, 
*^  called  Affiirighe^  refide  chiefly  in  the  roots  of  certain 
^*  mountains  far  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
*'  Some  of  them  however  dwell  in  woods,  and  on  the 
'^  defert  coafts  of  the  fea.  They  are  fubjecl  to  punifh- 
*'  meats  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Preilta. 
*•  There  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  fpecies,  called 
^'  AJJurighC'Preitta.  Thcfe  beings  have  bodies  three 
^^  gaut  in  length,  but  as  emaciated  as  a  corpfe  deprived 
"  of  flefhand  blood.  Their  eyesprojeft fromthcfocket$ 
^'  like  thofe  of  a  crab;  and  their  mouths  are  on  the 

*^  crowAsi 
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*^  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  as  fmall  as  the  eye  of  a 
**  needle,  fo  that  they  are  tormented  with  hunger. 
**  Thofe  are  fubjeft  to  this  punifhment,  who  in  their 
**  quarrels  ftrike  with  fticks,  or  deftruftive  weapons. 

"  The  durationof  the fe  three  ^/^^' is  not  fixed,  but  de- 
*'  pends  on  the  lot  of  evil  a6lions,  as  the  BurmadoEtovs 
"  fpeak.  "  If  this  lot  be  heavy,  the  mifery  will  con- 
*'  tinue  long:  but  if  light,  the  unhappy  beings  will  be 
*'  the  fooner  relieved  from  punifhment :"  that  is  to  fay, 
*^  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  atrocity  of  the  fins 
"  committed,  the  puniihment  will  be  of  longer  or 
**  fhorter  duration/' 

**  XXV.  Niria  is  the  fourth  miferable  condition; 
*'  and  its  habitation  may  be  properly  called  the  infer- 
*'  nal  regions.  Thefe  are  placed  by  the  Burmas  in  the 
**  depths  of  this  fouthern  ifland  Zabudiba^  in  the  midft 
**  of  the  great  rock  Sila  pathavy^  and  confift  of  eight 
*'  great  hells.  Each  great  hell  towards  the  four  car- 
^^  dinal  points  has  four  gates,  leading  to  as  many 
*'  fmaller  hells:  fo  that  every  great  hell  communicates 
*'  with  fixteen  fmaller  ones,  and  befides  is  furrounded 
''  to  the  right  and  left  by  40,040  ftill  fmaller.  A  fpace 
*'  of  10^000  juzana  fquare  is  occupied  by  each  of  the 
*^  large  hells,  and  its  dependant  fmall  ones. 

*'  Before  the  gate  of  each  great  hell  fit  the  judges, 
**  who  condemn  the  guilty  according  to  the  weight  of 
*^  their  lot  of  evil  deeds.  Thefe  judges  are  felefted 
"  from  the  Nat  AJfura  :  but  their  office  does  not  pre- 
*^  vent  either  them  or  their  affiftants  from  enjoying 
"  the  pleafures  of  their  happy  companions.  Thefe 
*'  judges  have  no  occafion  to  examine  into  crimes  of  a 
"  very  atrocious  nature :  the  weight  of  thefe,  fay  the 
^'  Rahans^  finks  the  perpetrators  at  once  into  hell. 
**  Thefe  Imamen  or  judges  then  determine  the  punifh- 
*'  mcnts  for  fmaller  crimes.  The  worfhippers  of 
««  BouDDHA,  when   beftowing  alms,    or  performing 

"  other 
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**  Other  good  aClions,  commonly  iife  the  ceremony 
•'  of  poiirinjG;  a  little  water  on  the  ground,  which  is 
^  explained  to  be  emblematical  of  their  wifhing  to 
*•  participate  the  merit  of  good  works  with  other  be- 
*'  iiigs.  Thofe  criminals,  who  during  life  performed 
*'  this  ceremony,  the  Ima7nenm\\  mildly  raifeup,will 
*'  affuage  their  fears,  and  exempt  from  the  torments 
*'  of  hell,  unlefs  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  great 
*^  Climes.  But  to  thofe  who  have  neglected  this  cere- 
**  mony,  the  Imamtn^  with  a  horrible  countenance, 
•'  will  declare,  that  they  have  done  nogoodaftion; 
"  then  the  criminals,  all  trembling,  will  dare  advance 
"  nocxcufe:  but  the  demons  will  advance,  andfnatch 
*'  them  away  to  puniflimcnt.'* 

"  XXVI.  The  duration  of  thcfe  punifhments,  as 
**  has  been  already  faid,  is  not  fixed  and  determined, 
^*  but  depends  upon  the  lot  of  bad  a6iions.  The 
•'  jBwrw^  wTitings  enumerate  four  of  thefe  lots:  the 
**  firft  they  fay  is  heavy,  the  other  three  light.  The 
*'  evil  deeds,  which  after  death  produce  the  heavy 
**  lot,  are  chiefly  five:  i,  matricide;  2,  parricide;  3, 
"  flaying  a  jRrt/zJn;  4,  ftrikinga  God;  (thus  Deva- 
*'  DAT,  the  name  by  which  the  Rahans  know  Jesus, 
*'  incurred  the  heavy  lot  by  throwing  a  ftone  at  Go- 
"  dama;)  5,  exciting diflentions^'among  the  Rahans. 
*'  Thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  crimes,  for  the 
*'  whole  duration  of  a  world,  fufFer,  in  one  of  the 
•'  great  hells,  the  puniflimcnt  of  fire,  and  other  cruel 
**  torments.  This  Ipt  is  called  heavy,  and  the  firft, 
"  becaufc  thofe  who  die. under  its  weight,  enjoy  no 
**  benefit  from  the  good  aflions  they  may  have  per- 
*'  formed;  at  leafl,  till  the  whole  time  of  their  punifli- 
*'  ment  has  expired.  But  even  more  fcvcre  than  this 
*'  is  the  lot  of  thofe  called  Ddtfi^  or  thofe  impious 
'**  perfons  wMio  have  difcredited  ihc  evidences  of  Go- 
*'  DAMA,  or  of  fome  former  God:  wl^.o,  contrary  to 
*'  the  exprefs  doftrine  of  all  Gods,  deny  Nf.eban^  and 
"  the  tranfmigration  of  men  into  animals,  or  into  fu- 
**  pcrior  beings,  according  to  the  merit  of  their  aft  ions ; 

*^  v;hQ 
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t*  who  teach,  that  there  is  no  merit  in  beftowing  alms, 
^^  or  in  performing  the  good  works  commanded  by 
^'  God;  or  who  adore  the  Nat  prefiding  over  the 
^*  woods  and  mountains.  All  fuch  perfons,  if  they 
♦*  obftinately  perfift  in  their  infidelity,  and  irreligon, 
♦*  will  be  tormented,  not  for  the  duration  of  one  world, 
^'  but  to  all  eternity.  After  the  world  is  deftroyed, 
^'  they  will  pafs  to  other  places,  or  be  eternally  pu- 
>*  niflied  in  the  air.  But  if  obftinacy  be  not  added  to 
^'  their  crimes,  the  punilhment  will  ceafe  at  the  end 
^^  of  the  world, 

**  .Of  thofe  lots  which  are  not  heavy,  the  firft  is 
**  that  which  receives  a  reward  or  punifhment  after 
*'  death;  and  fuch  crimes  are  punifhed  in  one  of  the 
*'  great  hells,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  atro- 
**  city.*  After  this  comes  the  lot  of  habitual  fins ; 
^'  and  though  thefe  fins  be  not  atrocious,  yet  if  they 
♦'  have  become  habitual,  they  occafion  a  lot,  which 
**  induces  a  punifhment  in  one  of  the  feven  great  hells; 
^*  but  not  in  that  named  the  great  Aviri.  The  fourth 
♦'  lot  arifes  from  wicked  defires,  and  is  not  punifhed 
*'  in  any  of' the  great  hells,  but  in  fome  of  the  fur- 
**  rounding  fmall  ones." 

*^  XXVII.  Before  we  mention  the  punifliments 
**  which  the  damned  fuflFer,  it  mult  be  premifed,  that 
^*  of  the^eight  great  hells,  four  are  called  Aviri  or  hot, 
*'  and  four  Logantret  or  cold  hells:  becaufe  in  thefe 
*'  laft  the  damned  fuflFer  intenfe  cold.  The  infernal 
*^  days  and  years  alfo  differ  from  thofe  on  earth:  for 
*'  every  day  in  the  great  hells  is  equal  to  a  thoufand 
*'  terreflrial  years;  whilfl  in  fome  of  the  flnall  hells  it 
^'  equals  600  years,  in  others  700,  and  in  others  800." 

"  xjl.  Those  who  are  irafcible,  or  cruel,  quarrel- 

"  lous, 

*  The  onglnal  here  is  very  obfcure.  I  have  tranflatcd  it,  as  nearly 
as  I  could,  word  for  word  :  but  I  am  not  fatisfied  about  the  meaning.  Per- 
haps it  is,  that  fuch  crimes  induce  this  lot,  as  are  of  a  nature  not  to  require 
the  determination  of  the  Imamtn  :  and  fuch,  as  that  tjbexr  oppofitc  virtuct 
^ad  toimmedis^te  high  re\yards  ? 
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*'  lous,  or  drunken,  who  arc  difhonfeff  in  deed,  word, 
or  thought,  or  who  are  lafcivious,  will,  after  death, 
in  the  great  hell  Seinzi  be  torn  to  pieces  with  glow- 
*^  ing  hot  irons,  and  then  cxpofed  to  intenfe  cold: 
^^  after  a  time  their  limbs  will  again  unite,  and  again 
will  they  be  torn  afundcr,  and  expofed  to  the  cold: 
and  this  alteration  of  mifery  will  endure  for  500  in- 
^  fernal  years* 

"  2dly.  Those  who  either  by  aftion  or  fpeech  ridi- 
5'  cule  their  proper  parents,  or  magiftrates,  or  R&hanSj 
*^  or  old  men,  or  the  ftudious  of  the  law;  thofe  who 
'•  with  nets  or  fnarcs  entrap  fifli,  or  other  animals; 
**  all  thofc  will  be  punifhed  in  the  great  hell  Chalafoi 
*•  for  1,000  infernal  years:  on  a  bed  of  fire  they  will 
''  be  extended,  and  like  fo  many  trunks  of  trees  with 
*'  burning  iron  faws  and  hooks  they  will  be  cut  into 
"  eight  or  ten  pieces. 

"  3^/y.  Those  who  kill  oxen*,  fwine,  goats,  or 
*•  other  fuch  animals;  and  who  are  by  profelfion  hun- 
*•  terst;  warlike  kings;  miniftcrs  aixd  governors  who 
*'  opprcfs  the  people;  all  fuch  will  in  the  great  hell 
''  Sengafa  be  ground  between  four  burning  mountains 
"  for  2,000  years. 

"  4thly.  Those  who  do  not  mutually  affifl:  their 
*'  neighbours,  and  who  on  the  contrary  deceive  and 
*'  vex  them;  thofc  who  kill  animals  by  immerfing 
**  them  in  boiling  oil  or  water;  thofe  who  are  drunk- 

"  ards, 

*  Tji  e  prcfent  Burma  monarch,  who  enforces  religious  duties  with 
condtliTable  rigour,  in  a  very  particular  manner  puniihcs  the  death  of  the 
row  kind.  The  Rahans,  it  is  evident,  look  on  the  killing  of  all  animals 
v/ith  cqiial  abh.orrcncc ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  tht?  Bra/nnens  have  in  tliis 
inllanct  influenced  the  councils  of  the  prince,  and  have  deprived  his  fubjects 
of  a  moll  wholcfomc  and  invigorating  aliment. 

+  Vbkison  is  the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  fold  in  the  markets  of  the 
Burma  empire,  a  privilege  allowed  to  hunters,  mod  probably  on  account 
of  the  Royal  family.  The  liero  Aloungbura,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  father  of  the  king,  was  originally  a  hunter.  He  had  the 
good  fcnfe  not  to  be  afhamcd  of  his  origin,  and,  when  he  firll  rofc  Inta 
notice,  affumed  the  name  of  Moutzobo,  or  the  hunter- captain,  a  name 
which-  he  bellowed  on  his  favourite  refidence,  when  his  raciit  and  fortune 
ikiid  ioduced  hlsfubjccU  to  call  him  the  lord  of  tlie  woild. 
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*^  ards,  or  who  commit  indecent  and  forbidden  ac- 
*'  tions;  thofe  who  difhonor  others;  all  fuch  will  have 
"  their  bowels  confumedby  fire  entering  theirniouths, 
*'  This  punifhment  will  laft  for  4,000  infernal  years. 


''  5/A/y.  Those  who  take  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
cxprefs  will  of  the  proprietor,  whether  it  be  by 
theft,  guile,  fraud,  or  by  open  violence ;  thofe 
magiftrates  who  receive  gifts,  and  in  confequence 
*'  decide  caufes  unjuftly;  thofe  officers  who,  after 
"  having  poffeffed  themfelves  of  an  enemy's  country, 
**  deftroy  the  inhabitants;  thofe  who  deceive  in  fcalcs, 
*'  weights,  or  meafures,  or  who  by  any  other  unjutt 
*'  means  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  goods  of  others; 
*^  thofe  who  injure  the  property  of  the  Rahans^  or 
'^  temples;  all  fuch,  for  the  fpace  of  8,000  infernal 
"  years,  will  be  puniflied  in  the  great  hell  Makaro^ 
*'  ruva  by  fire  and  fmoke,  which  will  enter  by  the 
''  eyes,  mouth,  and  other  openings,  and  wafte  away 
*'  their  whole  bodies. 

"  6/A/y.  Those  who  having  killed  hogs,  deer,  or 
''  fuch  like  animals,  fkin  them,  roatt  their  flefh,  and 
*^  eat  it;  thofe  who  make  arms;  thofe  who  fell  hog's 
*'  flefh,  or  fowls,  or  wine,  or  poifon ;  thofe  who  burn 
•^  towns,  villages,  or  woods,  fo  that  the  animals  liv- 
*'  ing  there  perilh;  thofe  who  kill  men  by  poifon, 
*'  arms,  or  incantations,  or  who  kill  animals  by  nets 
*'  or  gins;  all  thefc  after  death  fpr  fixteen  thoufand 
*'  years  will  in  the  great  hell  Tapana  be  tumbled 
*'  down  headlong  from  a  lofty  burning  mountain, 
"  there  being  transfixed  on  an  iron  fpit,  they  will  be 
*'  cut  and  torn  by  the  demons  with  fwords  and 
<*  fpears, 

*'  7/A/y.  The  Deitti,  or  infidels,  who  have  been 
**  already  mentioned,  will  in  the  hell  Mahatapana  be 
*^  firft  fixed  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  then 
**  pierced  with  hot  fpits  as  large  as  palm  trees. 

2  "  Zthlv. 
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^'  Sthly.  Parricides,  matricides,  and  fuch  as  hav<! 
*'  the  heavy  lot,  will  be  punifhed  for  the  whole  dura-* 
^'  tion  of  a  world  in  the  terrible  of  all  hells  Mahaviri^ 
"  the  pavement  of  which  nintjvzana  in  thicknefs  is  of 
"  red  hot  iron,  and  emits  the  mod  horrible  fmoke, 
"  and  the  mod  piercing  flames." 

"  XXVIII.  Of  the  fmaller  hells,  which  furround 
*'  the  eight  great  ones,  and  which  are  called  by  one 
*'  common  name  UJJ autre k^  fome  are  mentioned  by 
^^  particular  names.  In  the  excrementitious  hell,  for 
^^  inftance,  there  are  worms  as  large  as  elephants, 
*^  which  bite  the  damned  while  they  are  floating  in 
^*  excrement.  There  is  alfo  a  hell  of  burning  aihes. 
"  In  the  hell  of  fwords  the  damned  aie  torn  in  pieces 
*'  by  the  knives,  fwords,  and  other  fliarp  inftruments, 
among  which  they  are  rolling.  The  damned  in  the 
hell  of  hooks  have  their  lungs,  livers  and  bowels 
torn  out  by  thefe  cruel  inlhuments :  and  in  the 
*'  hell  of  hammers  they  are  miferably  beaten  with  red 
*^  hot  implements  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  hell  of 
'*  thorns  and  prickles,  a  hell  of  biting  dogs,  a  hell  of 
*'  crows  z\\<l  vultures,  which  with  their  beaks  and 
*'  claws  tear  afundcr  ihe  flefli  of  the  damned.  There 
*'  is  a  hell  in  wliich  the*  damned  are  obliged  conftantly 
*'  to  afccnd  and  dcfcend  a  tree  named  lappan^  and 
*^  armed  with  tl-e  fliarpcft  thorns :  another  in  which 
they  are  forced  to  drink  putrid  gore ;  and  fl:ill  another^ 
where  fiends  beat,  whip,  and  torment  the  damned. 
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"In  the  fmaller  hells  are  puniflied  thofe  who  did 
^'  not  honour  their  parents,  magiftrates,  and  old  age; 
"  who  took  wine  or  inebriating  drugs;  who  corrupted 
"  the  waters  oflakcs  or  welh;  \vhodcrtroycd  highways; 
"  whoweiefrauc:;iie;itanddeeeitful; whofpokeroughly 
\r  and  angrily;  v/ito  firuck  others  with  their  hands  or 
"  flicks;  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  of  pious 
"  men;  who  adiicted  others;  who  were  fpcakers  of  fcan- 

"  dal, 
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^'  dal,  p^ffionate,  envious,  underval uers  of  their  neigh- 
*'  hours;  who  ufed  abufive  language;  who  confined 
'^  their  fellow  creatures  with  chains,  bonds,  or  fetters; 
*'  who  admitted  any  forbidden  thing  in  their  words, 
**  aftions  or  defires;  and  who  did  not  confole  the  lick 
''  with  foothing  words.  All  thefe  crimes  will  be 
"  punifhed  in  the  fmallcr  hells,  and  that  in  propor- 
'^  tion  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  and  the  frequency* 
*'  with  which  it  has  been  repeated. 

"  Besides  thefe  places  of  punifliment  there  is 
*'  another  hell,  which  may  be  compared  to  animmenfe 
"  kettle  filled  with  melted  brafs.  The  damned  are 
"  forced  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  this  kettle,  then 
**  to  rifq  to  the  furface,  and  3,000  years  are  confumed 
"  in  each  defcent,  and  in  each  afcent.  To  this  hell 
**  are  condemned  the  fenfual  perfons,  who  corrupt 
*'  the  wives,  the  daughters,  or  the  fons  of  others; 
''  and  who,  during  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  negletl- 
ing  to  obferve  the  holy  days,  or  to  give  alms,  pafs 
their  time  in  feafting,  drunkcnncfs,  and  lafcivious 
"  enjoyments. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  equila- 
teral fpaces,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  inter- 
^*  ftices  of  the  different  worlds,  are  full  of  water  in- 
"  tenfcly  cold.  The  Burma  v/ritings  affert,  that  thefr 
*'  are  fo  many  hells,  to  which  thofe  are  condemned 
*'  who  give  offence  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  flrifct 
*^  obfcrvers  of  the  law.  Thefe  people  after  death  get 
"  bodies  three  ^^z^  in  length,  with  crooked  nails  on 
*'  their  hands  and  feet:  fometimes  like  bats  they  creep 
''  through  the  caves,  and  dark  caverns  in  the  deep 
''  receffes  of  the  mountains:  at  others  they  hang  to- 
"  gethcr  on  trees  like  a  hive  of  bees,  mutually  tor- 
*'  menting  and  abufing  themfelves  with  the  moft  dirc- 
'^  ful  words;  then  being  inftigated  by  a  cruel  hunger, 
''  thev  tear  each  other  limb  from  limb.  The  limbs 
'•falling  into  the  cold  water  are  diffolvcd  like  fait: 
^-  but  the  parts  of  their  bodies  being  again  united  by 

*•  tlie 
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''  the  power  of  fate,  they  repeatedly  undergo  the  fame 
*^  torments. 

'^  Having  thus  explained  the  ideas  of  the  Burmas 
*^  concerning  the  various  bon^  or  habitation,  of  mifcry 
*^  and  happinefs,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  is 
*'  neceffary  to  ftate,  that  the  beings  which  inhabit 
*'  even  the  higheft  of  thefe  abodes,  may,  on  account  of 
"  bad  actions,  fink  into  the  infernal  regions;  or  on 
*'  account  of  their  good  ones,  may  be  raifed  to  a  higher 
^^rank:  but  it  is  onlv  in  this  iiland  Zabudiba  that. 
**  Nicban,  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  ftates,  can  be  ob- 
*'  tained.  To  arrive  at  Nieban  a  perfon  muft  fee  a 
*' god,  and  hearken  to  his  difcourfes  and  evidences: 
*'  and  it  is  only  in  Zabudiba  that  the  gods  arife. 
"  There  are  fome  Burma  doctors  indeed,  who  aflert, 
*'  that  in  this  ifland  only  beings  can  defervc  to  rife  to 
*'  a  fuperiour,  or  to  fink  into  an  inferiour  abode." 

A    TOPOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION   OF 

ZABUDIBA. 
''  I  HAVE  faid,  that  the  Burmas  allow  the  diameter 
**  of  this  ifland,  which  wc  inhabit,  to  be  lo^ooojuzanam 
"  From  this  extent  they  fubtraCt  3,000  for  woods  and 
'^  deferts,  4,000  for  waters,  and  fuppofe  3,000  to 
'^  remain  as  a  habitation  for  mankind.  I  fhall  now 
*'  explain  their  ideas  concerning  the  topography  of  this 
*'  abode:  but  my  readers  will  be  much  difappointed, 
''  if  they  cxpeft  any  thing  like  an  accurate  defcription 
*'  of  the  earth,  or  of  its  cJivifions  into  kingdoms  and 
*'  provinces.  For  in  the  fame  manner,  as  what  I  have 
*'  already  delivered  as  the  opinions  of  the  Burmas 
*^  concerning  the  univerfc,  arc  nothing  but  vain, 
*'  chimerical,  and  monfhous  fables;  fo  what  they  relate 
"  concerning  the  ifland  Zabudiba^  never  exifted,  unlefs 
''  in  the  invention  of  (^odama,  or  in  the  crude  con- 
'^  ceptions  of  his  commentators.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
*'  in  the  JSwrwfl  writings  mention  is  made  of  101  nations, 
''  which  are  faid  to  inhabit  Zabudiba^  and  its  dependant 
"  fmall  iflands:  but  of  all  the  nations  which  arc 
"  known  really  to  inhabit  the  earth,  we  find  none  men- 

^^  UQued 
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*'  tioned  as  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  one,  excepl 
the  Chintfe^  Siamefe^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tavay^ 
Pegu^  Laos^  Cujfay^  and  Arakan.'' 
Thus  Sangermano    prefaces   his  account  of  the 
Burma  geography :  but  I  think   fome  farther  expla- 
nation neceflary.    The  reader  will  foon  perceive,  that 
the  miffionary  is  entirely  right  with  regard  to  the  im- 
perfeS  and  abfurd  nature  of  the  Burma  topography 
of  Zabudiba^  of  which  the  accounts  feem  evidently  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Hindujlan^  along  with  the 
religion  and  laws  ofBouDDHA,  and  of  Menu:  but 
I  doubt  not,  that  fome  parts  of  thefe  accounts  are 
derived  from  an  obfervation  of  nature.     I  am  alfo  in- 
clined to  think,  that  he  is  rather  fevere  on  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Burmas  poffefs  of  the  geography  of 
at  lead  their  neighbourhood.     I  found  many  of  the 
Burmas  who  were  very  intelligent,  and  well  informed, 
concerning  the  fituation  of  the  different  parts  of  their 
extenfive  empire;  who  were  not  at  all  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  ftates;  and  who  were 
very  curious  to  know  the  fituation  of  thqfe  at  a  greater 
diftance.     They  at  once  comprehended  the  nature  of 
our  maps;  and  fome  of  them  could  make  delineations 
of  their  own  country,  which,  with  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  neatnefs,  were  fufficient  to  give  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  courfe  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  towns,  lakes,  and  provinces.     I  was  in- 
formed, that,  in  the  hall  of  the  grand  council  in  the 
palace  of  Amrapura^  the  king  keeps  a  general  map  of 
his   dominions,    which  has  been  correfcled  bv   com- 
paring  it  with  the  various  expeditions  which  the  pre- 
sent royal  family  have  undertaken,  and  with  the  lifts 
of  cities  and  villages,    which  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces  are  annually  obliged  to  tranl'mit  to  court:  and 
in  thefe  lifts  is  given  an  accurate  account,  or  one  pre- 
tended to  be  fo,  of  all  the  houfes  and  male  inhabitants 
in  each  diftritl.    Merchants  and  travellers  put  down  in 
their  books  the  names  of  all  the  places  on,  fuch  routes 
as  they  frequent,  with  tlicir  eftimated  diftances :  fome 
fuch  itiperaries,,   and  many  of  their  delineations,   I 
.    VOL.  VI.  O  have 
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have  communicated  to  Sir  John  Shore:  and  if  my 
ft  ay  in  the  country  had  been  longer,  I  make  no  doubt^ 
.  but  that  I  could  have  procured  fereral  of  the  lift» 
tranfmitted  to  court  by  the  governors  of  provinces; 

For  the  fake  of  the  curious  I  (hall  here  tranfcribe 
the  lift  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  nations  with  which 
the  BurmorS  are  acquainted,  ufing  the  mode  hereafter 
to  be  explained  of  expreffing  the  Burma  writing  by 
Roman  charaBers,  and  adding  a  (hort  explanation* 
From  this  I  think  it  will  appear,  that  the  lift  is  formed 
from  a  real  knowledge  of  the  nations,  and  not  from 
the  idle  fables  brought  from  Hindujlan^  and  explained 
by  the  mjflionary.  It  is  true,  that  of  many  of  thefe 
names  I  can  give  no  account;  but  that  will  by  no 
means  imply,  that  no  fuch  nation  exifts;  for  who  would 
think  that  Tarcui  meant  a  Chinefe^  or  Kula  an  £uropeen? 

Loo  mioo  tawa  iaha^     Of  men  the  nations  one  and 

an  hundred. 

1  Myam-ma^  The  proper  name  of  the  Burma$^ 

2  Ta4ain^  The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 

of  Pegu. 

3  Yun^  The  inhabitants  of  Sayammay  or 

Chiamay 

4  YoO'da-yUf  The  Siammefe. 

5  Sham^  The  grand  Siams  of  M.  De  La 

LOUBERE* 

6  Laynfayn^  The  inhabitants  of  lower  Laos 

or  Lanians. 

7  Giumf  ^  Thefe  are  two  fmall  rude  tribes 
o  'Kiuv^  >     living  in  hilly  and  woody  traQs 

J      in  the  Sham  country, 
q  Dha-nu,  A  rude  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks 

of  the  river  Thalluayn^  north 
from  Mart ab an. 
10  Ka^rayn^  A    rude    tribe    inhabiting    the- 

woods  of  the  Pegu  kingdom, 
and  thofe  near  Prone. 

11  Ku-ISy 
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1%  Pi^deil-kH'^S^ 


13  D^'Way^ 

14  Rdk'kaiky  ' 

15  Ayn-giay^ 

16  Ta-nayn-tha-rej 

17  So-ge, 

18  Kieen-zout^ 

19  Ta-rout^ 

20  Ta-rakj 

21  Layn-thctkj 

22  Pan-thc^ 

24  Pd'laung^ 

25  Thatd-tam^ 
i6  'Zk-lmt^g^ 


27  'Zif-*/?, 

28  Td.'ba4he^. 

29  Ha^re^ 

30  Zaurii^ 

$1  MiNSj 
32  Sa^wi^ 

33    S^W?5 

34  Z^m, 

35  iif^tt, 

36  Li-myayn^ 

37  Zayn-g'yan^ 

38  Kian-iSanj 

39  ir^w.'W, 


The  Europeans^  or 

dF"thc  Weft.  .    ;/, 

Anodirr  weftern  nation ;    but 

vhkh^  I  could  not  learn. 
The  natives  of  Tavay^ 


Said  to  live  between  Q^^.aai 
the  Kiaynduayn.  '       'j. 

The  natives  of  TVn^t^biiB* 

Hermits.  -     : 

Said  to  live  near  Cuffi^.        '  ;, 

The  CAtn(?/^.  ^. 

The  Tartars  governing  Chin^*^^ 

Said  to  be  an  indepeiklef^ 
people  living!  iiMf  CAiw.    \ 


1  Inhabitants  of  the  mounCaioi 

I      north-eaft   from  Axm^   whp 

I      pickle  the  tea  leaves  fo  much 

J      ufed  in  the  Burma  kii 


Said  td  liv^.feven  iUys  journi:/ 

weft  from  Ava. 
live  jnoitb  froip  the  laft  uieioh 

tioned  people. 


Zofdapurt  is  the  jqaim  9f  i\» 
capital  of  Laoi^ 


Qa 


40  fJi-pUUi 


fi»8 
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40  La^pi^la^ 

41  Myoun^ 


J 


42  Gouni 

43  Pat4u^ 

45  Na-hdj    . 

46  'Bu-Bawngj 

47  Layn-yaung^ 

48  ^.//Wj 

49  Payn^^a^ 

50  Meit-zeit, 

53  Kan-zxk^ 

54  Taung-thu^ 

56  KS'Za^ 

57  Xizin-^air) 

58  A -my  ay  n  J 

59  Ka-kiaynj 

60  Theul'k&aa^ 

61  La-'ba, 

62  Shein-Hu^ 

63  Re-du^ 

64  Payn-wS^ 

65  MeiZ'Za^ 

66  La-toa^ 


A  people  inhabiting  the  hills  bC' 
tveeh  Arakan  and  Chittagong^ 
called  by  the  BengaUfe^  Moroong. 

The  Malays  of  Achtcn, 


.  1 


.^ 


A  Burma  city  of  this  name. 

A  Wild  people  on  the  frontiers  of 

China. 
A  Siammeje  city  of  this  name* . 


A  Burma  city  of  this  name« 

A  very  numerous  tribe  inhabiting 
the  woods  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Martaban  river. 


67  Re-^zien^ 


r  ' 
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V       s 


.  f 


67  Ri-'zuftj  -'  '"^ 

68  ^Zayn-tCj 

71  THi'hd^  Ccylox.        «  •  - 

72  Sa-we, 

73  ^^^-^^^»^  .      • 

74  Kun-za^  '    ' 

75  Ma^Uirij  r       ' 

76  So-ra^  •     '       '        • 

77  Ze-Btmt^ 

78  Sd'hotU^ 

79  Tharcsk^ 

80  rA^i,  The  people  inhabiting  the  eafterrt 

branch  of  the  JVa^  river,  who 
have  fent  a  colony  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Giirnafooly^  and  who 
are  called  by  the  BengUleJe^  Chain 
and  Chairmas. 


81  ^Do^ra^ 

82  Taung^ra^  • 

83  Ka-thee^  'Cujfay  or  Meckely.     '     « 

84  Micck-nd'^niej  ■  - 

85  i:i>^  /^  = 

86  Poun-nSj  The  Br ahmens.        ^  .    - 

87  £c%dA^,         V  ^      *  '  '  • 

88  Eim-bdt^  *  ,    * 

89  Ka-du^  A  tribe    between    Martahan    and 


SiaTfu 


90  La-rS^ 

9 1  Tha-doo^ 

92  La-ngoun^ 


Q  3  93  La-roui^ 
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94  Pa-gnS^ 

95  Bia^ha^ 

96  Ram-man^ 

97  Kiayn^  A  numerous  tribe  in  the  mouiltaiM 

feparating  ^x;^  from  ^roiofl. 

98  Pyi^, 

99  La^waik,        The  capital  city  of  Cambodia*  ' 

100  Layn-nat^ 

101  Oo'byeej 


But  let  us  now  return  to  the  defcription  of  Zahu^ 
iiha^  as  extra£led  by  the  miflfionary  from  the  Burma 
writings. 

^*  XXIX.  In  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Zabudiba^ 
V  the  Burma  writers  place  an  immenfe  mountain,  of 
**  which  the  perpendicular  height  is  500  juzanaj  and 
"  the  extent  it  occupies  is  in  circumference  900O 
^^  juzana.  It  is  named  Hemavunta^  on  axrcount  of  the 
"  perpetual  fnow  with  which  it  is  covered*;  and 
*'  confifts  of  14,000  fmall  mountains,  one  piled  on 
•*  another*  In  the  declivities  of  this  mountain  are 
*'  fevcn  lakes,  which  receive  the  water  produced  by 
"  the  melted  fnow.  Of  thefe  lakes  the  depth  is  fifty 
^^  juzanaj  and  the  circumference  150.  From  thefe 
•*  lakes  fpring  five  great  rivers,  one  of  which  is  named 
*^  Gunga;  and  from  thefe  rivers  arife  five  hundred 
•'  fmaller  ftreams.  On  Hemavunta  grow  various 
•'  fpecies  of  fandal  wood :  on  this  mountain  live  many 
•*  Nat  of  the  kind  named  Zadumaharit :  and  here  arc 
•^  found  the  kings  of  elephants,  and  of  horfes,  with 

many 

*  This  Hemavunta  is  evidently  the  mount  Imaus  or  JEfiMM^KX  of  the 
anttents,  or  the  HimaUk  or  Himalaya  mountains  of  the  prefent  Himbu  / 
til  the  three  names  deriving  their  origin  from  the  phenooienon  of  fnow,  fo 
iMmderful  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  L>  69 
c«  17. — ^Rknnxll's  Memoir,  p.  126. 
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^  many  other  animals  not  to  be  found  near  the  habi- 
^^  tations  of  man.  Of  thefe  lakes  the  moft  celebrated 
^^  is  called  Anaudat^^  which  is  furrounded  by  five 
^  mountains.  Thefe  mountains,  which  are  five 
^  hundred  juzana  high,  incline  their  lofty  fummits 
*^  over  the  lake,  and  prevent  the  fun's  rays  from 
^^  reaching  its  waters,  except  for  a  (hort  fpace  annually, 
^^  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inner  road. 

"  The  bowels  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  contain 
**  moft  copious  mines  of  gold,  and  even  its  farface  is 
*^  thickly  covered  by  that  precious  metal.  The  furface 
^  of  the  fecond  mountain  is  covered  with  filver,  and 
"  it  contains  alfo  rich  filver  mines.  The  third  contains 
^^  mines  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  thefe  ftones 
"  glitter  on  its  furface.  The  fourth'  of  thefe  moun* 
^^  tains  is  alfo  impregnated  with  all  manner  of  jewels; 
^^  and  the  fifth  is  covered  with  fandal-wood,  clove 
^^  and  nutmeg  trees.  In  this  aromatic  mountain  are 
*'  three  arched  habitations ;  one  of  gold,  another  of 
"  filver,  and  a  third  of  carbuncle ;  and  before  thefe 
^^  abodes  grows  a  flowering  tree  one  juzana  high» 
^^  In  this  delightful  place  dwell  certain  hermits,  and 
^^  men  of  eminent  fan6lity  and  morality,  who  appear 
^^  in  this  world  when  the  law  of  any  god  ceafes.  For 
^^  the  Burma  writings  declare,  that  when  a  god  appears, 
^  and  reveals  his  law,  men  are  only  bound  to  obferve 
^^  it  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  after  his  death,  at  the 
"  expiration  of  which  time  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
^'  follow  the  law  of  nature.  Such  is  the  brightnefs 
^^  proceeding  from  thefe  mountains,  that  it  excludes 
^^  the  darknefs  of  night. 

'^  The  water  of  A naudat  is  limpid  like  cryftal,  nor 
*'  does  any  foul  thing  live  on  its  fhores.  Neither  turtle 
**  nor  fifh  dare  fwim  in  it;  for  the  water  is  deftined 
^^  to  be  the  drink  of  thofe  illuftrious  faints  above- 
"  mentioned.  Only  fome  Nat  giants  fport  in  the 
*'  lake. 

♦'On  the  eaftern  bank  oiAnaudat  is  the  image  of  n 

Q  4  ''  lion's 

*  The  name,  at  pronounced  at  Amarapura^  feemed  to  me  to  be 

Na-wa^dat. 
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'•  lion's  head,  on  the  fouthern  that  of  an  elephant's,* 

'*  on  the  weftern  that  of  a  horfe's,  and  on  the  northern 

^^  that  of  a  cow's  :    and  from  thefe  four  heads   are 

'•  poured  forth  the  ftreams  of  four  rivers.     The  water 

^*  which  proceeds  from  the  lion's  mouth,  after  making 

"  three  turns  round  the   lake,  and  mixing  with  the 

"  other  waters,  rufhes  through  the  eaftern  parts  of 

'•  Hemavunta ;  and  after  flowing  through  many  in-r 

'^  hofpitablc  regions,  at  length  falls  into  the  eaftern 

'*  fea*.     In  the  fame  manner  the  waters,  which  pafs 

*'  through  the  northern    and  weRcrn  mouths,    after 

*'  running  thrice  round  the  lake,  form  two  rivers ;  one 

'^  falling  into  the  weftern  t,  the  other  into  the  northern 

''  fea^.     The  water  which  flows  from  the  elephant's 

"  mouth,  after  turning,  like  the  others,   three  times 

"  round  Anaudat^  runs  Jirctily  fouth  for  {\x\y  juxana^ 

''  when  afcending  a  fmall  mountain,  and  rufhing  over 

'^  an  immenfe  rock,  it  forms  another  lake  fifty  juzana 

"  in  circumference;  pafTing    thence    through  a  fub-" 

*'  terraneous  palfage  for  i\xiy  juzana^  it  meets  a  great 

''mountain  I ,  which  divides  it  into  five  large  rivers, 

"  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name :  and  thefe  are 

*^  the  five  great  rivers   alrcadv  mentioned,  of  which 

''  one  is  the  Gunga  or  Ganges,^     From  each  of  thefe 

'•  five  rivers  proceed  a  hundred  fmall  ones;  in  all  five 

*'  hundred  fmall  rivers.     But  the  banks  of  each  of  the 

*'  four  great  rivers  abound  in  that  I'pecies  of  animal, 

''  from  the  image  of  whofe  head  its  waters  rufh  out  of 

"  the  lake  AnaudaL     Thus  the  banks  of  the  fouthern 

''  river 

*  This  rivtr  is  probably  ibe  Yancr.tfi-  kyancr.  ihc  grcatcft  river  of  China, 
knd  the  fourcc  of  which  is  at  no  greai  tliliaiici:  I'umi  that  of  the  ^Tt/?7.;tfy. 

+  The  weftern   river  is  no  doubt  the   0.<us   JU.on  tailing  into  tlie 
Cafpian  Sea  -,  beyond  which  It  is  probable,  that  the  Hindi's  in  the  age  of 
BouDDHA  knew  nothing. 

t  This  is  probably  the  immenfe  river  Irtis^  of  which  the  fource  is  about 
I, coo  miles  north  from  that  of  ilie  Ganges, 

II   Probably  iSVwfl/i'rA. 

^  To  me  this  appears  cvidcntlv  to  be  an  ill-diircfted  account  of  the 
rivers,  which  fell  into  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  aiuhors  of  the 
fyftem  conceived  them  all  to  come  from  one  fource,  but  that,  by  the  inter- 
vention of.  the  SewaUck  mountains,  they  were  fcparatcd  into  the  fmm 
which  they  alTumc  in  Hindujlan^ 
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**  river  abounds  in  elephants,  ofthceaftem  with  lions, 
♦*of  the  northern  with  oxen,  and  of  the  weltem  with 
*'  horics*/' 

This  fable  was  at  Amarapura  often  mentioned  to 
me.  The  names  of  the  •five  hills  furroundincf  Anavr- 
dot  are,  Sudafana^  Pathoda^  Gandomadtna^  Kelafapa^ 
and  SeiUra.  The  five  branches  of  the  elephant  or 
fouthern  river  are  Gaynga^  Ycmuna^  Mohe^  Therapoo^ 
and  Rawadc.  I  am  convinced  that  this  fable,  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  undcrflood,  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
idea  reprefented  in  many  maps,  of  there  being  a  lake 
C  hi  am  ay  ^  from  whence  the  Gauge  5  j  Bur  ram  pooler^ 
Ayrawadc^  and  other  great  rivers,  take  their  rife. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  CAzaw^ijr 
made  by  M.  De  La  Loubere;  but  the  city  fo  named 
by  that  excellent  author,  (as  the  maps  I  prefented  to 
Sir  John  Shore  clearly  prove,)  is  the  capital  of  a 
kingaom  at  prefent  fubjefcl  to  the  Bumias^  and  fitu- 
atcd  on  the  river  of  Siam^  which  arifes  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  China. 

This  topography,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the 
RahanSj  however  incorrect,  in  my  opinion  clearly 
points  out  the  country  in  which  thedofctrine  of  Boud- 
DHA  commenced.  It  mud  haye  been  on  the  banks  of 
forae  of  the  brances  of  the  great  fouthern  river :  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Hifidujian  are  the  moft  probable. 
Bouddha's  knowledge  of  geography  mud  have  been 
very  confined;  but  as  we  approach  towards  the  place 
above  mentioned,  it  aflumes  a  form  fomewhat  more 
particular  and  rational.  From  the  accounts  of  the 
mountains,  fnow^,  feas,  and  rivers,  given  by  his  fol- 

lowers, 

*  By  this  account  the  Ganges  (hould  not  come  through  the  cow's  mouth, 
but  through  the  elephant's.  The  Brahincns  apparently  have  mifconcciv- 
ed  this  part  of  the  table;  and  the  rock  called  the  CWj  mouthy  fcems,  as 
we  extend  our  knowledge  of  geography,  to  elude  our  iearch.  (Ren- 
N  ell's  Memoir,  p.  371).  The  learned  Paul  in  us  ha^  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  (Note  J  in  p.  175),  confounded  the  fables  of  the  moun- 
tains MUnim  and  Hanavunta,  Perliaps  in  this  he  has  followed  the  Brah- 
mcnsy  from  whole  works  chiefly  his  ideas  fecm  to  have  been  t<iken  :  and 
the  Brahmens  may  differ  from  the  Rahans  as  well  concerning  the  fiiuatita 
of  thefc  mountains,  as  concc;sning  the  cow's  moittiu 
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lowers,  we  may  conclude  that  he  wa^  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  Thibet :  we  may  fuppofe,  that  he  had  fecn 
the  fnowy  mountains,  and  had  heard  of  the  great  rivers 
running  from  thence  into  the  Siberian^  Chinefe^'  and 
Cafpian  feas:  and  from  his  particularizing  the  branches- 
of  the  fouthern  river,  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  Had  he  been  a  native  of  Thibet^ 
he  never  could  have  formed  the  grofs  mifconception 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  Bengal  and  Oude  rivers, 
nor  of  their  manner  of  penetrating  through  the  Sewa- 
lick  mountains.  I  Hnd  that  fome  perfons*  have  aU 
ledged  Bouddha  to  have  been  a  native  of  iirw  or 
Korofan.  On  what  reafons  this  opinion  is  fupported, 
I  have  not  learned:  but  I  think  very  ftrong  ones  will 
be  required  to  invalidate  this  topographical  argument, 
for  his  having  been  a  native  of  the  north  of  Hiniufiaftn, 
Upon  confuiting  a  Brahmen  of  Bengal^  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sanfcrit  language,  he  fays,  that 
Bouddha  was  Vxngoi Rahar^  which,  according  to  him, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  of  Moorjhedabadj 
and  from  thence  extends  to  Benares^  being  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  foubah  of  Beharf. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Hindxiflan^  the  Brahmem  have 
adopted  very  nearly  the  geojrraphical  ideas  of  their 
predeceflbrs  the  Rlihan$\ :  but  having  come  from 
Egypt^  their  knowledge  of  the  weftern   parts  of  the 

world 

•  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  article  Samanians,  This  opinion  may  have 
origlnattti  from  two  palFages  in  the  fathers  with  which  I  have  met  in  Pau* 
tiNUS,  fMus,  Borg,  pag.  186  187.)  Kat  xx  BatxT^o*  ruv  rii^a/iMff 
ZotfA,%vxtot  C\ KILL,  Alex.  Tom,  2.  pag.  133.  xa<  Za/xsyoi/o/Bxxr^a;* 
Clkmens  Alexand.  Strom,  Hh.  i,  pag.  359.  The  knowledge 
which  ,the  fathers  of  the  church  had  of  the  fetl  of  Bouddha,  being 
chiefly  obtained  from  fuch  of  the  Samanians  as  refided  in  the  Perjian 
empire,  and  who  muft  have  entered  Iran  from  Hindufian  by  the  com- 
mon route  of  BaSiriUf  may  readily  account  for  ihcfe  two  paffages. 

M"  Bu  D  D  u  A,  the  fon  of  J  i  n  a,  according  to  the  Bhagawat,  would  ap. 
pear  at  Cicata,  which  by  a  learned  Hindu  was  faid  to  mean  Dherma' 
ranga,  near  Gay  a,  (AJiatick  Refearches,  II.  122.)  But  whether  this 
Buddha  be  the  fame  with  the  author  of  the  Burma  it\\g\oTi  I  do  not 
know. 

j:  Sec  a  trcati&by  the  learned  Mr.Bu  axo  ws  in  the  AJiatick  Refearches. 
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world  is  much  more  extenfive  :  nor  need  vre  require 
toy  further  proof  for  their  having  come  from  ^gypif 
than  their  compleat  knowledge  of  the  Nile^  which  has 
been  fo  ingenioufly  illuftrated  by  the   learned  Mr^ 

WlLPORD. 

**  XXX.     Next  to  the  hke  Anaudat^'*  continues 
^  the  miflionary.  *'  the  moft  celebrated  is  that  called 
««  Zaddan^  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Anaudat.     In  the 
"  center  of  the  lake,  limpid  water  of  a  carbuncle  colour 
*'  occupies  a  fpace  of  twenty -fivejtt^(Z7kX,  around  which, 
**in  concentric  circles,  are  placed  five  gardens,  each  a 
**  juzana  wide.   In  thefe  gardens  grow  the  various  kinds 
**  of  flowering  trees  which  thrive  in  water.     Without 
"  the  lake  are  fields  of  corn,  efculent  feeds,  gourds, 
•*  and  cucumbers.     Without  thefe  fields  are  gardens 
**  containing  every  kind  of  fruit  trees:    fuch  as  a  gar- 
^^  den  of  plantains,    producing  fruit  as   large  as  an 
^^  elephant's  trunk ;  a  garden  of  ratans  ;  and  the  like* 
**  Laftly,  without  thefe  gardens  are  fields  of  cotton^ 
*'  All  thefe  fields  and  gardens   furround  one  another 
**  in  concentric  circles,  and  each  is  a  juzana  wide. 
"  Without  thefe  gardens  and  fields  the  lake  Zaddan 
**  is   furrounded  by  a  mountain  one  juzana    high, 
"  of  which  the  furface  is  covered  with  gold  reflefting 
*'  a  light  that  makes   the   whole  lake  fhine.      This 
^  golden  mountain  is  furrounded  by  another  fix  juza- 
^'  na  high,  and  full  of  carbuncles.     This  again  is  fur  • 
*'  rounded  by  a  mountain  five  juzana  high,  and  emit- 
'^  ting  from  its  fide  next  Zaddan  a  fplendor  equal  to 
''  that  of  the  fun.     Round  this  is  another  mountain 
^^  (our  juzana  high,  and  fhining  like  the  moon.     Ano- 
ther  mountain   beyond  this  fparkles   like  cryftal. 
And  laftly  come  two  mountains ;  the  one  two,  the 
other  one  juzana  high ;    and  of  both  the  interior 
'^  furfaces  are  black, 

"  To  the  weft  of  the  lake  Zaddan^  in  the  golden 
**  mountain,  is  fituated  a  celebrated  cave,  filled  with 
**  gold  and  jewels,  and  of  which  the  mouth  extends 
''  twelve  juzana.  To  the  north  is  another  lake,  fifty 
^^ juzana  m  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  Its  limp- 
id 
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^  id  waters  nourifh  various  flowering  trees,  and  its 
^^  fands  are  the  minute  fragments  of  diamonds  and 
*'  cryllals. 

'*  Between  thcfe  two  lakes  grows  the  great  Gnaung^ 
*•  bayn*^  a  tree  facred  among  the  Burmas^  becaufe 
*'  under  its  Ihade,  fay  they,  Godama  received  his 
"  divine  nature.  Many  fmaller  trees  of  the  Xame 
*'  kind  furround  the  great  Gnaung-hayn^  and  under 
*•  the  {hade  of  one  of  thefe  is  the  king  of  the  elephants 

wont  to  refide.     This  king,  from  the  place  of  his 

abode,  is  often  named  the  elephant  Zadda.  Eight 
*'  thoufand  elephants,  white,  red,  and  black,  are  in 
*'  his  train  ;  and  he  has  three  queens.  When  he  goes 
*'  into  the  lake,  to  wafh  and  to  aniufe  himfelf,  he  is 
*'  attended  by  all  the  8,000;  part  of  whom  go  before 
"  and  clear  the  way  :  others,  while  he  is  wafhing, 
"  weave  crowns  and  belts  of  flowers,  which,  on  his 
•^  coming  out  of  the  water,  they  prefent  to  their  king, 
*'  who  thus  adorned  returns  to  the  great  tree :  the  ele- 
''  phants  then  in  proper  order,  firft  the  white,  then 
"  the  red,  and  then  the  black,  go  into  the  lake  to 
"  wafh  themfelves :  and  on  coming  out,  having  adorn* 
"  ed  their  bodies  with  flowers,  they  go  and  iland  in 
*^  the  prefence  of  their  king.  Then  the  black  elc- 
'•  phants  plucking  fome  flowers  from  the  tree,  give 
'•  them  to  their  females,  who  deliver  them  to  the  fc- 
*'  male  red  elcphanis,  and  thcfe  again  to  the  white 
*•  females,  who  prelcnt  thcni  to  the  king,  and  to  his 
'•  queens,  that  they  may  cat.  Then  the  others  dif- 
'•  pcrfc  themfelves  through  the  woods,  every  one 
'•finding  his  own  food.  And  thus  they  daily  pafs 
'•  their  time.  During  winter  they  live  in  the  great 
"  cave  above  mentioned,  and  during  fummer  under 
*'  tlie  great  Gnaung-bayn^  which  from  its  trunk  fends 
''  forth  8,coo  lar^o  roots,  one  for  every  elephant." 

"XXXI.  Near  thefe  fame  lakes,  and  the  five  others, 
"  are  faid  to  be  found  many  extraordinary  fpecies  of 

'•  wild 

*  Fkus  indicom 
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^  wild  beafts,  and  of  birds:  and  among  others  five  kinds 
**  of  the  lion  that  frequents  certain  great  forefts.  The 
**  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  lion  Chalaraji^  whofe 
*^  throat,  legs  and  feet,  and  the  tip  of  whofe  tail,  are 
*'  red;  and  from  the  top  of  whofe  head  a  read  ftreak 
^^  runs  along  his  back^  and  defcending  by  his  fides,  ter- 
^^  minates  at  the  navel.  His  mane  alfo  is  red,  aiid  his 
"  roar  is  lieard  through  an  extent  of  thirty -three 
^^  juzana.  The  other  animals,  when  they  hear  the 
^^  tremendous  found,  dare  not  remain  in  their  refting 
"  places.  His  agility  is  wonderful ;  and  his  fleetnefs 
^^  fuch,  that  in  a  moment  he  runs  a  league,  taking 
^^  140  cubits  at  each  fpring.  When  he  wants  to  un- 
*'  load  his  bowels,  to  enjoy  a  female,  or  to  fatisfy  his 
*'  hunger,  he  comes  out  from  his  cave,  and  roars 
'^  thrice  terribly.  The  echo  anfwers  all  around  for 
'*  three  juzana :  and  before  the  echo  has  ceafed,  he 
has  preyed  on  many  deer,  and  other  animals.  His 
ftrength  is  fo  immenfe,  that  he  kills  the  largeft  ele- 
^*  phant  with  the  fame  eafe  as  another  lion  would  the 
*'  timid  hare.  It  is  further  faid,  that  this  lion  fleeps 
**  on  his  right  fide,  with  his  tail  under  him,  and  with 
"  all  his  limbs  properly  difpofed.  When  he  awakes, 
**  if  he  finds  that  during  his  deep  he  has  altered  this 
*'  pofture,  as  a  kind  of  punifliment  he  ftays  in  his 
"  cave  all  that  day.  There  is  alfo  another  kind  of 
*'  lion,  which  has  a  human  head,  but  a  lion's  body*. 
*'  This  kind  is  never  feen  but  when  a  God  appears 
"on  earth." 

"  XXXII.  In  thefe  regions  dwells  a  king  of  the 
"  Nat  BoMMAzot.  He  lives  for  the  duration  of  a 
**  whole  world,  and  his  virtue  is  faid  to  be  great.  It 
''  is  related  of  this  king,  that  at  a  certain  time  hav- 
*'  ing  pa  fled  through  the  whole  world,  he  found  all 
*'  the  habitations  of  the  Nat  nearly  empty :  for  an  im- 
*'  menfe  multitude  of  Nat^  as  well  as  of  men,  had 
"  aflembled  in  a  certain  kingdom  to  hear  Godama, 
**  who  was  then  preaching  a  divine  fermon.     Then 

"  great 

*  Th IS  lioD  ieems  to  be  the  J^arfina  of  the  Brakmau^ 
+  'Page  205  of  this  Volume. 
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great  envy  feized  on  the  Nat  king,  becaufe  be  ob<» 
ferved  all  the  Nat  giving  a  preference  to  the  holinefs 
^^  and  virtue  of  Godama.  With  his  fubje€b  there- 
^^  fore  he  went  to  a  burial  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
^'  where  Godama  was  preaching.  After  having  rol- 
^Med  themfelves  among  the  alhes  of  the  dead^  and 
^^  having  put  round  their  necks  broken  urns,  with  loud 
fhouts,  and  beating  on  urns  in  place  of  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  they  advanced  to  the  multitude,  who 
^^  were  liftening  to  the  preacher,  in  expedation  of 
^^  diverting  the  attention  of  the  hearers  from  the  fer* 
^'  mon.  Many,  who  were  of  a  volatile  difpoficion^ 
^^  at  the  unufual  found,  turned  afide  their  eyes;  but  the 
«'  greater  number  neither  looked  afide^  nor  gave  (be 
*^  fmalleft  attention  to  the  aBions  of  the  Nat;  and 
^^  Godama  himfelf  continued  his  difcourfe,  as  if  no- 
^^  thing  extraordinary  had  happened.  The  Nat  there- 
^^  fore,  perceiving  that  his  attempt  to  difturb  Godama 
^^  was  in  vain,  retired  greatly  difcompofed. 

^^  On  another  occafion,  when  the  fame  great  Nat 
^^  BoMMAzo  faw  GooAMA  pafling,  he  faid  to  his  com- 
^'  panions  contemptuoufly,  and  ironically,  that  the 
*^  virtue  of  Godama  was  great;  and  impudently  pro- 
*'  pofing  to  try  which  of  them  could  perform  the 
"  greateft  miracle,  he  faid,  '  O  Godama,  let  each  of 
^^  us  hide  his  body,  and  fee  which  will  beft  dif- 
"  cover  the  other.'  Although  Godama  was  fenfible 
^^  of  the  childifhnefs  of  fuch  a  trial,  yet  fearing,  if 
*^  he  declined  it,  that  both  men  and  Nat  would  be  apt 
''  to  undervalue  his  divinity,  he  mildly  indulged  the 
^^  Nat  J  defired  Bommazo  to  hide  himielf,  and  at  the 
*•  fame  time  with  his  hands  he  covered  his  face.  The 
^^  Nat  prince  by  his  power  immediately  changed  his 
*'  body  into  a  particle  of  fand,  and  penetrating  into 
*'  the  centre  of  the  earth  100^000  juzana  deep,  he  there 
^^  hid  himfelf.  But  Godama,  although  he  had  kept 
*'  his  eyes  (hut,  perceived  every  thing  by  the  power 
^'  of  his  divine  wifdom,  and  going  to  the  aperture 
**  through  which  the  grain  of  fand  had  entered,  he 
^^  covered  with  his  left  hand  the  opening,  while  with 

"his 
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*'  his  right, he  moved  the  earth,  and   forced  the  Ndt 
**  from  his  concealment.   He  then  faid,  *  O  Nat^  come 
*' forth!'     The  great  BoMMAzo,  thinking  that  Goda- 
^'  MA  had  done  this  by  chance,  wanted  again  to  hide 
*^  himfelf :  but  Godama  calledout,  and  faid,  O  Nat^ 
*^  do  you  not  know,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
**  moll   fecret  thoughts  of  your  heart  ?     Come '  out 
**  then,  nor  any  longer  pretend  not  to  hear.'     Then 
•'  the  Nat  perceiving  that  he  could  be  no  longer  hid, 
''  came  out,  and  turning  to  Godama,  faid,  '  Now,  in 
*'  your  turn,  conceal  yourfelf.'     Godama  not  con- 
*^  verting  his  great  body  into  a  grain  of  fand,  but  into 
^^  a  moft  minute  and  invifible  atom,  ftood  upon  that 
*'  part  of  the  Bommazo  which  is  between  the  eyc- 
^^  brow  and  the  cyc-lid,  and  calledout,  *  Now   feek 
*'  me.'     The  Bommazo  hearing  the  voice  of  Godama 
*'  very  near,  immediately  opened  his  tyts\  and  when 
*'  he  could  fee  nothing  near,  he  began  to  look  every 
*'  where  after  Godama.     He  fearched  the  four  great 
*^  iflands  of  this  earth,  and  the  two  thou  fand  (malt 
*'  ones;  he  examined  the  whole  ocean,  and  the  lofty 
''and   inacceflible  mountains  of  Zttchiavala;  from 
"  thence  afcending  Mienmo^  he  vifited  the  habitations 
of  all  the  Nat^  the  Rupa^  and    Arupa:  he  then  pe- 
netrated into  feverai  other  worlds;    but  being  at 
length  fatigued,  and   declaring  himfelf  overcome, 
"  he  faid,  *  O  great  Godama,  no  longer  hidethyfelf, 
but  appear.'     Then  Godama  forthwith   creating  a 
magnificent  ladder,  compofed   of  gold,  and  orna- 
"  mented  with  pearls,  applied  it   to  the  eye  of  ther 
"great  Bommazo;  and  afTuming  the   natural  fize  of 
"  his  body,  and  the  moft  fplendid  ornaments,  with  the 
"  greatell  pomp,  defcended  to  the  ground  from  the  eye 
"  of  the  Bommazo.      This   miracle   being  fecn,  the 
"  great  Nat  aftonifhed,  threw  himfelf  at  the   feet  of 
"  Godama,  and  humbly  confeiling  his  arrogance  and 
"pride,  befought  pardon;  and  from  thenceforward, 
"  heveneratedBouDDHAasaGod;andnotonly  during 
"  the  life  of  God  am  A,  but  ever  fince  his  death,  this  Nat 
"  has  continued  to  worfhip  him  carefully  and  devoutly." 

OF 
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"Oi^  r//£  DESTRUCTION  AND  REFRO- 
''  DUCTION  OF  WORLDS. 
*'  XXXIII.  The  Burma  writings  alledge  three  re- 
mote caufes  for  the  deftru6lion  of  a  world;  luxury^ 
anger,  and  ignorance.  From  thcfe,  by  the  power 
"  of  fate,  arife  the  phyfical  or  proximate  caufes; 
*'  namely,  fire,  water^  and  wind.  When  luxury  pre- 
*'  vails,  the  world  is  confumcd  by  fire;  when  anger 
"prevails,  it  is  diffolved  in  water;  and  when  igno- 
"  ranee  prevails,  it  is  difpcrfed  by  wind.  The  Bur- 
"  mas  do  not  fuppofc,  that  a  world  is  deftroyed  and  a 
*'  new  one  inllantaneoufly  regenerated ;  but  that  the 
"  deftrufl ion  takes  up  the  fpace  o(  an  Ajffenchiekafj 
*'  that  the  reproduftion  takes  up  another,  and  that  a 
"  third  AJfenchiekat  intervenes  between  the  end  of 
"  the  old  world  and  the  beginning  of  the  new." 

"  XXXIV.  Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the 
*'  opinions  of  the  Burmas  concerning  the  deilrudion 
*'  of  a  world,  it  will  be  ncceffarv  to  recoiled,  that 
*'  they  fuppofc  fixty-four  alterations  in  the  length  of 
"  man's  life  to^  happen  during  the  exiftencc  of  one 
"  world*.  They  fuppofe  alfo,  that  almoll  the  whole 
*'  human  race  perifhes  at  each  of  thofe  fixty-four  pe- 
*•  riods,  in  which  the  Icnuth  of  life  is  reduced  to  ten 
*'  years.  And  they  farther  liippofe,  that  this  dellruc- 
"  tion  befalling  the  human  kind  is  analogous  to  the 
*•  crimes  which  have  produced  the  fatal  abbreviation 
*' of  life.  Thus  when  luxury  prevails  amongft  men, 
^'  the  greater  part  of  them  perifh  by  hunger,  thirll, 
*'  and  wretchedncfs:  when  anger  is  the  cauj'e  of  fhort 
''  life,  perpetual  contentions  and  wars  arife,  and  the 
*' hulk  of  mankind  perifhes  by  the  fwoid  or  fpeai : 
*'  finally,  if  ignorance  be  the  prcvailin^^  crime,  man- 
*'  kind,  worn  out  by  a  horrid  confumption,  waftc  away 
''  to  mere  flveletons.  After  the  greater  part  of  men 
*'  have  by  fuch  difafters  periflied,  a  great  rain  falls, 
''  and  fwceps  away  into  the  rivers  the  unburicd  bodies 
**  and  filth.  Then  follows  a  fiiower  of  flowers  and 
"  faiidal-wood  to   purify  the  earth:  and  all  kinds  of 

"  garments 

*  Pace  i82ofthii  Volume. 
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**  garments  fall  from  above.  The  fcanty  remains  of 
''  men,  who  had  efcaped  from  dcflruftion,  now  creep 
*'  out  from  caverns  and  hiding  places,  and  repenting  of 
''their  fins,  from  henceforward  enjoy  longer  lives."  . 

The  Burmas  not  only  conceive,  that  the  length  of 
mens'  lives   is   extended  by  virtue,  and  fhortened  by 
vice;  but  alfo  that  moral  excellence,  efpecially  in  their 
princes,  is  followed  by  much^hyfical  advantage,  by  a  fa- 
vourable change  in  the  fcafons  and  produflions  of  the 
earth,  and  efpecially  by  a  grtat  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  (tones*.    Thisdoftrine  of  the  Divine 
Providence  beflowing  phyfical   rewards  upon  moral 
excellence,  although  perhaps  in  many  cafes  prejudicial 
to  the  good  of  fociety,  feems  to  have  been  much  ad- 
mired by  the  late  emperor  of  CAm^z  Yong-tching,  who 
was   by  no  means  a  fuperftitious  prince,  but  appears 
even  to  have  rejected  all  the  revelations  introduced  by 
various  fefls  into  his  dominions.     In  confequence  of 
fome  political  intrigues  of  the  jfefuits^  as  it  is  com- 
monly   fuppofed,   he  had  banifhed   the  mifljonaries, 
which   no  doubt  gave  great  uncafinefs  to  many  of  their 
converts.    Two  governors  of  provinces  endeavoured 
toperfuade  him,  that,  wherever  temples  of  the  God  of 
^  armies   (probably  churches)   had  been  erefted,   thofe 
provinces  were  exempted  from  locufts,  and  other  de- 
ftru6tive  vermin:  other  officers  had  mentioned  to  him 
different  fuperftitious  expedients  for  procuring  rain. 
Inhisanfwer,of  whichGRosiER  t  has  favoured  us  with 
a  tranflation,  he  indeed  treats  as  a  ridiculous  error  the 
belief  that  prayers  offered  up  to  pretended  beings  can 
remedy  our  afHiQions :  but  he  at  the  fame  time  lays  it 
down  as  an  infallible  do6trine,  that  our  plains  may  be 
defolated  by  inundations,  drought,  or  infects,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  inflifted  by  heaven  on  the  emperor  or  his  of- 
ficers, who  having  deviated  from  integrity  and  juftice, 
by  that  means  may  be  brought  back  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty.     Dalirdnt  reges,  pleEluntur  Achivi. 

VOL.  VI.  R  "  XXXV. 
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"  XXXV.  But  to  proceed  with  the  account  of  the 
*'  deftruftion  of  a  world;  the  Surma  writings  relate^ 
•'  that  I5000  years  before  fuch  an  event,  a  certain  Nai 
**  defcends  from  the  fuperior  abodes  to  this  ifland.  Hi^ 
*'  hair  is  difljevelled,  his  countenance  mournful,  and 
^  his  garments  black.  He  paffes  every  where  through 
*•  the  public  ways  and  ftreets,  with  piteous  voice,  an- 
**  nouncing  to  mankind  the  approaching  diflblution. 
*'  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the 
•'  fifh  of  the  fea,  by  a  certain  natural  inftind,  have  a 
*'  foreboding  of  ftorms;  fo  the  Nat  in  their  minds  pcr- 
•*  ceive  the  approach  of  a  world's  deftruftion.  Then 
**  mankind  are  ftrongly  excited  to  an  obfervance  of 
•'  the  law,  and  efpecially  to  the  performance  of  fuch 
**  good  works,  as  may  entitle  them  to  afcend  to  the 
**  abodes  of  the  Rupa^  and  Arupa.  Thefe  good  works 
*'  are  chiefly  four:  charity,  the  honouring  of  parents 
•'  and  old  age,  juftice,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbours. 
*'  The  Nat  are  thus  folicitous  to  encourage  men  inob* 
**  taining  a  place  in  the  abodes  Rupa  and  Arupa^  bc- 
^*  caufe  when  the  world  is  deftroyed  by  wind  in  confe- 
**  quence  of  mens' crimes,  all  the  habitations  of  Rvpa 
•'  and  Arupa  perifli:  but  when  it  is  deftroyed  by  fire, 
"  or  water,  many  of  thefe  abodes  remain  untouched. 

*'  On  hearing  the  terrible  forebodings  of  the  Nat, 
"  men  ftiudder,  and  with  their  utmoft  power  apply 
"  themfelves  topraftifethefour  above-mentioned  good 
**  works.  The  Nat  alfo  who  inhabit  Mienmo^  and  the 
'*  fuperior  abodes,  are  elevated  to  the  different  Zian, 
''  The  infernal  beings,  even  the  lots  of  whofe  evil  deeds 
•*  have  now  expired,  are  born  men,  and  endeavour  to 
"  lead  fuch  a  life  as  may  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the 
•*  Zian.  It  is  only  for  the  impious,  and  for  infidels,  that 
**  there  is  no  falvation.  Transferred  to  the  frigid  fpaces 
"  interpofed  between  the  different  worlds  *,  thefe  fin- 
"  ners  are  there  left  to  undergo  eternal  punifhment. 

'*  Irrational 

♦  Page  175  of  this  Volume. 
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"  Trrational  animals  are  fuppofedto  perifh  along  with 
"  the  world/' 

XXXVI.  It  has  already  been  dated,  that  the 
world  is  deftroyed  either  by  fire,  or  by  water,  or  by 
wind.  When  it  is  to  happen  by  fire,  as  foon  as  the 
Nat  has  ceafed  to  admonifh  men,  a  heavy  rain  falls 
"  from  heaven,  fills  all  the  lakes,  caufes  torrents,  and 
'*  produces  an  abundant  crop.  Mankind,  now  filled 
"  with  hope,  fow  feed  more  plentifully :  but  this  is 
the  laft  rain,  not  a  drop  falls  for  100,000  years,  and 
plants  with  every  vegetating  thing  perifh.  Then  die 
all  animals,  and  pafling  on  to  the  ftate  of  A^at^  are 
*'  from  thence  transferred  to  the  abodes  Zian  ox  Arupa. 
"  The  Nat  of  the  fun  and  moon  having  now  become 
'*  Zian^  thefe  luminaries  are  darkened,  and  vanifh. 
"In  their  ftead  two  funs  arife,  which  are  not  Nat. 
"  The  one  always  fucceeds  the  other,  rifing  when  it 
"  fets;  fo  that  there  is  no  night,  and  the  heat  confe- 
"  quently  becomes  fo  intenfe,  that  all  the  lakes  and 
*'  torrents  are  dried  up,  and  not  the  fmalleftveftige  of 
"  a  tree  remains  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  After 
"  a  long  interval,  a  third  fun  arifes.  Then  are  dried 
^'  up  the  greateft  rivers.  A  fourth  fun  fucceeds,  and 
*'  two  being  now  conftantly  above  the  horizon,  even 
"  the  feven  great  lakes  difappear.  A  fifth  fun  arifes, 
"  and  dries  up  the  fea.  A  fixth  fun  rends  afunder,  this 
*'  and  the  other  1,010,000  earths,  while  from  the  rents 
*'  are  emitted  fmoke  and  flame.  Finally,  after  a  very 
*'  long  interval,  a  feventh  fun  appears,  by  which 
*'  Mienmo^  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nat^  are 
"  confumed:  and  as  in  a  lamp,  when  the  wick  and  oil 
"  are  exhaufted,  the  flame  goes  out ;  fo  when  every 
"  thing  in  this  and  the  other  1,010,000  worlds  is  con- 
"  fumed,  the  fire  of  its  own  accord  will  die  away. 
"  From  the  laft  great  rain,  to  the  final  extinftion  of 
"  the  fire,  is  one  AJftnchickaty 

"  XXXVII.    Such   is   the  manner  in  which  the 
"  world  is  deftroyed  by  fire.    When  the  deftrutlion  is 
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produced  by  water,  or  wind,  the  circumftances  are 
very  fimilar.  For  when  water  is  to  deftroy  a  world, 
at  firll  therq  fall  very  gentle  fhowers,  which  by  degrees 

"  increafing,  at  length  become 

"  fo  prodigious,    that   each 

*•  drop  is  looo juzana  inmag- 

*'  nitudc.    By  fuch  rain  the 

'•  abodes  of  men,  and   Nai^ 

*'  fome  of  the  Zian^  and  all  the 

*•  other  million  and  ten  thou- 

"  fand  worlds,  are  entirely  dif- 

*'  folved.  When  a  world  i&de- 

"  ftroycd  by  wind,    the  Nat 

*^  having  finifhed  his   warn- 

•^  ings,  a  fine  rain  falls.    But 

*'  it  is  the  laftrain  during  that 

*' world.  After  10O5OOO  years 

"  the  wind  begins  to  blow, 

^'  and  gradually  increafes.  At 

*'  firft  it  only  raifes  fand,  and 

*'  fmall  ftones;  but  at  length  it 

*'  whirls  about  immenfe  rocks, 

*'  and  the  fummits  of  moun- 

^'  tains.     Then   fhaking   the 

*'  whole  earth,  it  diffipatesthis 

*'  and  the  others,  with  all  the 

•*  habitations  of  the  Nat,  Ru- 

*'  pa,  and  Arupa,  and  fcatters 

"  them  through  the  immenfe 

"  extent  of  the  Ikies. 

''  TuEadjoiningplanihews 
^  the  order  in  which  the^z^r- 
''  mas  fuppofe  the  fucceflivc 
*'  worlds  to  be  deftroycd  by 
*'  fire,  water,  and  wind. 

'*  From  this  plan  it  will  appear,  that  out  of  fixty- 
ACS,  the  world  is  fiftv-fix  times  deftroy ed  by 

"  fire, 
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**  fire,  feven  times  by  water,  and  once  only  by  wind; 
*'  and  that  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  plan.  The 
*'  perpendicular  lines  reprefent  the  times  of  deftruc- 
tion,  and  the  horizontal  on^s  the  proportionate 
height  to  which  ekch  deftruftion  reaches.  Thus 
when  fire  is  the  agent  it  reaches  to  the  height  No.  i. 
and  the  five  inferior Ze^Ti  aredeftroyed.  After  a  fc- 
*^  ries  of  fixty-four  deftruQions  of  the  world,  the  laft 
*'  of  which  happens  by  wind,  the  firft  of  the  next  fe- 
"  ries  is  occafioned  by  fire,  and  the  fame  order  is  re- 
*'  peated.  The  world  which  immediately  preceded 
*'  this,  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  which  reached  to  the 
"  height  marked  No.  4." 

'^  XXXVIII.  The  conceptions  of  the  5wrwfl5  rela- 
*^  tive  to  the  reproduftion  of  a  world  now  come  to  be 
"  explained.  As  we  have  feen,  they  allege  three 
"  caufes  of  deftruftion,  fire,  rain,  and  wind;  but, ac- 
"  cording  to  them,  the  only  caufe  of  reproduction  is 
V*  rain.  One  AJfenchiekat  after  the  deftruftion  of  a 
*'  world  rain  begins  to  fall  like  muftard  feed,  and  in- 
"  creafes  by  degrees  till  each  drop  becomes  1000 
^'  juzana  in  fize.  This  rain  fills  all  the  fpace,  which 
^'  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  deftroyed  habi- 
"  tations,  and  even  a  greater:  for  by  the  wind  it  is 
''  gradually  infpiflated  to  the  precife  bulk  of  the  for- 
*'  mer  worlds.  The  rains,  thus  infpiflated  by  the  1 
*'  wind,  form  on  their  furface  a  cruft,  out  of  which 
*^  arife,  firft,  the  habitations  of  the  Zian^  and  then 
*'  MienmOf  with  all  the  abodes  of  the  Nat  who  dwell 
*'  near  that  mountain.  The  rain  continuing  to  be  in- 
♦'  fpifl'ated,  forms  our  earth,  with  the  mountain  Zet- 
^'  chiavala,  and  finally  all  the  other  1,010,000;  and 
^'  all  thefe  are  exaftly  in  the  fame  difpofition,  order, 
''  fituation,  and  form,  which  they  had  in  their  former 
*'  exiftence.  Thefe  changes,  both  in  the  deftrutHon 
**  and  reproduction  of  worlds,  take  place,  not  by  the 
*'  influence  of  any  creative  power,  but  are  occafioned 
*'  by  the  power  JDamata^  which  is  beft  tranflated  by 
•'  our  word  fate," 
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"XXXIX.  It  farther  remains  to  be  explained, 
*'  how  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  world  are  produced* 
*'  The  Burmas  conceive,  that  on  the  furface  of  the 
*'  newly-regenerated  world  a  cruft  arifes,  having  the 
*'  tafte  and  fmell  of  butter.  This  fmell  reaching  the 
*'  noftrils  of  the  Rupa  and  Zian^  excites  in  thefe  beings 
"  a  defire  to  eat  the  cruft.  The  end  of  their  lives  as 
"  fuperior  beings  having  now  arrived,  they  aflume 
^^  human  bodies,  but  fuch  as  are  fhining  and  agile, 
"  and  defcend  to  occupy  our  earth,  and  the  other 
"  1,010,000,  which  are  adjacent*.  Thefe  human 
"  beings  for  feme  time  live  on  this  preternatural  food 
•'  in  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  But  being  afterwards 
*'  feizcd  with  a  defire  and  love  for  prqperty,  the  ncc- 
*'  tarious  cruft  difappears  as  a  puniflimcnt  for  their 
''crime;  and  their  bodies  being  deprived  of  tranf- 

parency  and  fplendour,  become  dark  and  opaque. 

f>om  this  lofs  of  light,  dark  night  commences,  and 
''  mankind' are  in  the  utmoft  perturbation  :  for  as  yet 
"  there  is  neither  fun  nor  moon.  Immediately  how- 
"  ever  the  fun  begins  to  appear  in  the  eaft,  diffipatcs 
"  the  fears  of  man,  and  fills  him  with  delight.  Hence 
*'  is  the  fun  called  Suria.  But  this  joy  is  foon  fol- 
"  lowed  by  new  diftrefs  :  for  the  fun  performing  round 
''  Mienmo  his  daily  revolution,  is  foon  hid  by  that 
*'  mountain,  and  darknefs  again  commences.  Men  are 
*'  again  afflifted  by  this  new  deprivation  of  light,  and 
''  in  perturbation  exclaim,  '  O  that  light,  which  came 
*'  to  illuminate  the  world,  how  quickly  hath  it  vanifh- 
"ed!'  While  they  are  with  ardent  vows  defiring 
''  another  light,  behold  in  th^  fame  eaftcrn  region,  and 
*'  in  the  beginning  of  night,  the  moon  appears  accom- 
''  panied  by  all  the  ftars,  and  all  mankind  arc  wonder- 
*'  fully  delighted.  Now  they  fay  to  one  another, 
"  '  How  timely  is  this  appearance !  This  luminarv 
"  has  appeared  as  if  it  had  known  our  neceffity;  let 

'  "us 

♦  The  (buls  deftined  to  animate  human  bodies  are  by  the  Brahmins 
called  BramOf  which  is  evidently  the  fame  word  with  the  Biamma,  or  firft 
inUuttntt  df  dte  earth,  according  to  the  Rdhans :  for  the  Burma  pix>- 
"■■    ■*"*"■      "''^  no  difeence  between  r  and  i. 
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**  US  therefore  call  it  Zanta*.*  This  appearance  of 
*'  the  fun,  moon,  and  (lars,  happened  on  a  Sunday^ 
*'  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Taboun,  which  corrc- 
*'  fponds  partly  with  our  Marchf:  and  at  this  very 
*'  inftant  of  the  fun's  appearance,  every  thing  on  the 
*^  earth  became  fuch  as  it  has  ever  fince  continued  to 
*'  be.  As  when  rice  is  boiled,  fome  of  its  particle3 
"  will  remain  crude  and  undreffed,  while  the  remainder 
"  is  fufficiently  boiled ;  fo  likewife^  fay  the  Burma 
*'  doctors,  by  the  power  of  Damata^  or  fate,  part  of 
^^  the  earth  remains  plain,  part  rifes  into  mountains, 
^^  and  part  finks  into  vallies/' 

"XL.  In  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  has  beea 
*'  mentioned,  that  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  there 
.*'  had  been  generated  a  certain  cruft  like  butter,  which 
'^  had  difappeared,  as  foon  as  avarice,  and  the  defire 
*'  of  property,  began  among  men.  This  cruft  pene« 
*'  trating  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and  reaching 
^'  the  great  rock  Sila-pathavy^  converted  its  upper 
*'  parts  into  mud,  earth,  and  duft.  When  the  buty* 
*'  raceous  cruft  defcended  into  the  earth,  in  its  fteaci 
^'  fprung  forth  a  certain  climbing  plant,  which  alfo 
*'  had  the  tafte  of  butter.  This  plant  continued  to  be 
"  the  common  food  of  men  till  avarice  again  pre- 
*'  vailed;  then  it  difappeared.  In  its  place,  from  the 
'^  merit  of  certain  good  men,  there  came  out  of  the 
*'  earth's  bowels  a  kind  of  excellent  rice  already 
*'  cleared  of  its  huflc.  Pots  alfo  filled  with  this  rice 
"  grew  of  their  own  accord ;  and  men  had  only  tp 
"  place  them  on  a  ftone  then  common,  which  fpon** 

taneoufly  emitted    fire  fufficient  to  boil  the  rice. 

Every  where  alfo  were  to  be  found  meats  various 
^'  according  to  each  perfon's  defire. 

"In  the  beginning,  when  men  fed  on  the  cruft,  and 
^^  on  the  climbing  plant,  the  whole  of  this  food  was 
"  changed  into  flefh  and  blood :  but  when  they  begaa 
"  to  eat  rice,  the  grofler  parts  of  that  diet  required 
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*'  after  digcftion  to  be  evacuated.  In  confequcnce, 
•'  the  different  canals^  and  organs,  neceflary  in  the 
"  human  body  for  evacuation,  were  of  their  own  ac- 
"  cord  generated.  After  having  eaten  rice,  men  began 
"  to  have  luxurious  defircs,  and  the  different  organs 
*'  of  fex  appeared;  for  before  that  time  mankind  were 
"  neither  male  nor  female.  Thofe  who  in  a  former 
*'  life  had  been  males,  now  obtained  the  male  organs 
"  of  fex  ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  women,  obtained 
*'  female  organs.  When  the  difference  of  fex  firft 
•*  appeared,  men  contented  themfelves  with  mutual 
*'  lafcivious  glances :  but  afterwards  they  married. 
«c  iMcvertheleis  there  remained  many  virgins  of  great 
virtue,  and  many  holy  men,  who  were  called 
Manujfa  Biamma.  Thefe  neither  pratlifed  agriculv 
ture,  nor  any  mechanical  art ;  but  only  underwent 
•*  the  great  labour  of  making  offerings  and  beflowing 
*'  alms.  Thefe  men  long  obfcrved  inviolate  chaflity : 
*'  but  when  in  the  progrcfs  of  time  they  perceived 
^'  their  numbers  daily  leffening,  many  of  them,  iq 
*'  order  to  raife  up  an  offspring,  contratled  marriages; 
*'  and  thofe  who  are  now  called  Brahmens^  are  de- 
**  fcendcd  from  thefe  laft  alliances.  The  Manujffa 
*'  Biamma^  who  had  retained  their  chaflity,  were  very 
*'  indignant  on  hearing  of  this  conduft  in  their  com^ 
*'  panions ;  and  loathing  much  their  depravity,  ever 
*'  after  held  them  in  the  utmod  contempt,  fpit  in  their 
''  faces,  and  abhorred  to  have  any  community  with 
*'  them  in  eating,  cloathing,  or  dwelling.  From  this, 
"  fay  the  Burma  doftors,  has  arifen  among  the  Brah^ 
*•  mens  the  cuftom  of  not  eating  or  wafhing  with  the 
refl  of  mankind.  But  although  the  law  of  Godam a 
permits  marriages ;  yet  as,  without  the  ftrifl  obfer- 
•*  vance  of  celibacy,  no  perfon  can  arrive  at  Niehan^ 
*'  fo  therefore  all  wife  men  have  confidered  marriage 
as  a  deed  not  of  a  perfeft  nature." 

XLI.     The  Biamma^  who  had  married,  by  de- 
grees built  houfes,  villages,  and  towns :  but  when 
"  they  began  to  multiply,  there  arofc  among  them 

^*  contentions 
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*^  contentions  and  quarrels ;  for  avarice  prevailing, 
*'  every  one  confulted  his  own  immediate  intereft, 
"  without  attending  to  the  injury  he  might  do  to  his 
*'  neighbour.  At  length  thefe  difputes  came  to  be 
**  determined  by  ftrength ;  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  this 
^'  violence,  it  was  determined  in  common  council  to 
*'  elefct  a  prince,  who  (hould  be  able  to  reward  accord- 
^'  ing  to  merit,  and  to  punifli  according  to  the  atrocity 
**  of  crimes.  And  a  certain  man  being  found  amongft 
*'  them,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  ftature  and  beauty, 
^'  and  who  had  always  been  more  obfervant  of  the 
**  laws  than  the  others,  this  perfon  was  created  king 
**  and  lord  of  the  earth  :  becaufe  he  had  been  chofen 
*'  by  common  confent,  he  was  called  Mahasamata; 
^'  becaufe  he  was  made  lord  of  the  earth,  he  was  called 
**  Kattia;  and  becaufe  he  puniflied  according  to  the 
*'  laws,  he  was  named  Raza.  From  this  Maha- 
*'  samata  defcended  a  feries  of  forty-four  kings,  of 
**  whom,  according  to  the  moft  learned  of  the  Burmas^ 
*'  the  tenth  was  Godama*." 

The  account  of  the  miflionary  here  is  not  very 
clear.  It  is  not  evident,  whether  Godama,  as  de- 
fcended from  Mahasamata,  was  a  Brahmen ;  or 
whether  both  princes  are  confidered  to  be  defcended 
from  the  Biamma^  who  married  before  the  Brah7nens, 
If  the  former  be  the  cafe,  the  Rahans  make  their  god 
to  be  an  apoftate  Brahmen  :  if  the  latter  be  their 
meaning,  they  fuppofe  the  Brahmens  to  be  a  fefl;  of 
diflcnters  from  their  religion.  I  imagine,  that  little 
credit  can  be  given  to  either  opinion.  The  Rahans 
are  evidently  miftaken  in  their  account  of  the  origin 
oi  \\\t  Brahmens ;  for  the  averfion  to  eating  in  common 
with  others  does  not  originate  with  mankind,  but  with 
the  Brahmens.  I  think  it  indeed  probable,  that  this 
account  has  been  lately  framed  by  the  Rahans^  with  a 
view  of  rendering  odious  to  their  followers  a  race  of 

priefts, 

•  Compare  this  account  with  the   Hlflory  of  Cajhmcre^  p,  163  of  this 

Volume, 
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pricfts,  fo  formidable  among  ignorant  people  from 
their  hypocrify,  mortifications,  and  impudent  pre- 
tendons  to  fupernatural  powers. 

I  THINK  that  Sir  W.  Jones  and  PauliniJs  have 
fucceeded  in  proving,  that  the  religjon  o£  the  Brahmens 
is  effentially  the  fame  witK  that  of  th^  E^ypIif^^j^^Jf  and 
thercTore  I  muft  think  it  probable,  that  the  two  reli- 
gions had  a  common  origin  :  but  notwithftanding  the 
etymological  labours  of  the  latter  author,  I  muft  agree 
•with  the  former,  and  with  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
in  thinking,  that  Egyfi  is  the  fource  from  whence 
this  worfhip  has  been  fpread  over  a  great  proportion 
of  the  world.  In  faft,  during  the  moll  remote  periods, 
to  which  hiftory  reaches,  we  find  this  relijgion  univer- 
fally  eftablifhed  in  Egypt.  Later,  but  as  foon  as  our 
knowledge  extended  to  India,  we  find  there  eftablifhed 
two  fcfts  :  the  Magi,  and  the  Samanians,  or  priefts  of 
GoDAMA.  We  afterwards  learn,  that  the  Brahmens 
were  a  fet  of  priefts  in  India  following  nearly  the  fame 
worlhip  with  thofe  of  Egypt.  We  find  them  about 
the  time  of  Christ  gaining  a  fuperiority  over  the 
worfliippers  of  Bouddha;  and  about  nine  hundred 
years  afterwards,  wc  find  them  totally  overthrowing 
his  doflrine  in  its  nativ6  country*.  That  the  Vedas, 
which  are  commonly  fuppolcd  to  be  the  oldeft  books 
of  the  Brahmens,  are  inferior  in  antiquity  to  the  time 
of  Bouddha,  is  evident  from  the  mention  which  they 
make  of  that  perfonage.  The  ftrongeft  objeSiou 
againft  this  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Bnihmenical  worfhip,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cofmo- 
graphy  of  the  Brahmens,  the  fame  nearly  with  thai 
of  the  Rahans,  and  in  my  opinion  evidently 
framed  in  the  north  of  Ilindit/lan.  A  folution  of 
this  difficulty  may  however  be  given.  We  may 
readily  fuppofe  the  Brahmens'  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Egyptians,  who  formed  their  firft  eftablifhments  iii 

the. 
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the  vicinity  of  Bombay*;  and  by  degrees  engrafted 
their  fuperftition  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindus^ 
adapting  the  African  deities  and  miftical  philofophy 
to  the  Afiatick  fables  and  heroes,  and  carefully  intro« 
ducing  the  Egyptian  cad  and  ceremonies  with  all 
their  dreadful  confequences. 

"  The  Burma  doftprs,"  continues  the  miflionaryi 
♦'  admit  of  fourclaffcs  of  men ;  the  firft,  defcendedfrom 
*' Mahasamata,  are  princes;  the  fecond,  defcended 
^*  from  the  Manujfa  Biamma,  who. married,  are  the 
''  Brahmens ;  the  third,  defcended  from  fuch  men  ait 
*'  married  befpre  the  Manujfa  Biamma^  are  the  Sathe 
''or  rich:  in  the  fourth  clafs,  called  iSwc/i/t/e,  arein^ 
♦'  eluded  all  other  men,  merchants,  artificers,  labour- 
''  crs,  and  the  like." 

This  opinion  might  be  fuppofed  to  imply,  that  the 
fe£i  of  BouDDHA  admitted  of  caft,  in  a  fimilar  man- 
jier  with  that  of  the  Brahmens ;  but  as  far  as  relates 
to  its  followers  in  the  Burma  empire,  and  in  Siam^  I 
can  affure  the  reader,  that  fo  cruel  and  fo  abominable 
a  diftinttion  is  utterly  unknown,  except  by  report, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  Hindus  fettled  in  thofc 
countries.  At  what  time  then  was  the  doftrine  of  caft 
eftablifhed  in  Hindu/Ian?  Pliny  is  the  only  antient 
author  to  whom  on  this  fubjeft  I  can  at  prefent  refen 
He  mentions  a  divifion  of  ranks  among  various  Indian 
nations,  which  he  calls x;2/^  multipartita:  but  from  what 
he  fays,  it  would  not  appear  to  have  been  univerfal 
at  the  time  he  received  his  intelligence  :  neither  is  it 
by  any  means  clear,  that  his  vita  multipartita  means  caft. 
It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  all  Roman  citizens  followed 
nearly  the  fame  manner  of  life :  they  were  foldiers 
and  ftatefmen ;  and  when  not  employed  in  either  of 

thcfe 

^  Th  e  images  in  the  cave  at  Eltphanta  appear  to  me,  now  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  fubje£t,  evidently  to  be  thoie  of  the  gods  of  the  Br  ah-  \  ; 

mens.     I  well  remember,  when  1  viewed  them,  (although  then  quite  un-  <  / 

'  acquainted  with  the  controverfies  concerning  their  origin),  that  I  v^as 
llruck  with  the  African  appearance  of  their  hair  and  features;  and  con- 
ceived them  ^o  have  been  the  work  of  Sesostris,  as  I  had  imbibed  tlic 
vid  jar  idea,  that  they  were  not  the  idols  of  the  Brahmens. 
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thefe  capacities,  they  were  all  cultivators  of  the  land. 
To  them  therefore  a  diftin6lion  of  profeffions  in  the 
citizens  of  a  ftate  would  appear  ftrange:  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  the  vita  multipartita  of  Pliny  more  re- 
fembles  the  divilion  of  ranks  and  profefTions  among 
the  BicrmaSj  or  in  modern  Europe^  than  it  does  the 
caft  of  the  Brahmens.  The  paflage  1  allude  to  is, 
*'  Namque  vita  mitioribus  populis  Indorum  multipartita 
*'  degitur.  Alii  tellurem  cxerctnt^  mililiam  alii  ca- 
*'  peffunt^  merces  alii  fuas  evehunt^  refpublicas  optimi 
*'  ditijjimi  tcmpcrant^  judicia  reddunt^  regibus  aj/ident. 
**  QuiiUum  genus  celebrates  illic^  et  prope  in  religionem^ 
*'  verfce  fapientia  deditum,  voluntaria  femper  morte  vi- 
*'  tam^  accenfo  prius  rogo^  finit*.  Unumfuper  hcec  ejl 
^^  femifenim^  ac  plenum  labor  is  immenfi^  et  quo  fupra 
'*  diBa  continentur^  venandi  elephantes  domandiquc^ 
**  lis  arant^  iis  invehuntur^  hcec  maxime  novere  pecu- 
'*  aria  :  iis  militant  dimicantque  pro  Jtnibus.V*  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  defcription  neither  agrees 
well  with  the  prefent  divifions  of  the  different  cafts^ 
nor  docs  it  call  the  \e timed  Brahmens  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  Brachmana  not  as  a  clafs 
or  order  in  fociety,  but  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  name 
common  to  many  nations.  He  mentions,  that  Sen  pi- 
ca had  attempted  to  procure  the  names  of  all  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  India^  and  had  atlually  heard  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  nations.  The  mofl  confidera- 
b!e  of  thefe  he  afterwards  enumerates:  "  Gentes^  quas 
"  mcviorare  non  pigeai^  Ifmari^  Cojyri^  J^git  ^l  p^"^ 
juga  Chijiotofagij  multarumque  gentimn  cognomen 
Brachmance  quorum  Maccocalinga,  flumina  Pumas  et 
^'  Cainas  (quod  in  Gangem  injluit)  ambo  navigabilia.'^'^ 

This 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  manner  of  ending  life,  attributed  to  the 
learned  of  antient  India,  more  refembles  that  in  ufc  among  the  priefls  of 
Pegu  [Lov BE ke's  Relation  du  Siatn)  than  it  docs  tliat  recommended 
by  the  Brahmens,  who  according  to  Aeul  Fazii.  {Ay ecu  Akbery) 
think  it  meritorious  to  terminate  life  by  cutting  the  throat  at  the  conHucnce 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  or  by  expofing  thcmielves  to  the  alligaigrs 
91  the  mouth  of  the  holy  river. 

+  Nat,  Hia.  L.  6,  c.  19.  %  Nat.  Hill.  L.  6,  c.  17. 
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This  circumftance  furpiizes  me,  as  the  general  recol- 
lection of  my  reading  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the 
BrahmenSy  as  a  religious  fett,  had  been  eftablifhed  in 
India  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  from  whofe 
expedition  Pliny's  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Hindti/ian  is  chitHy  dcnv^d.  To  thofe  who  have 
an  opportunity,  I  leave  it  to  determine  the  time  when 
Brahmen  came  to  be  the  name  applied  to  the  religious 
of  India.  With  Pliny  it  feems  to  be  analogous  to  the 
Brahmensof  Ku/hup*^  or  perhaps  the  Biamma  of  the 
Rahansf.  Mr.  Harikgton  has  fuggefted  to  me,  fince 
1  wrote  the  above  paffage,  that  all  the  countries  in 
which  Brahma  was  worfhipped  might  be  called  Brah- 
menicaly  an  opinion  which  I  think  not  improbable. 
If  it  be  juft,  it  will  fliow  the  progrefs  made  by  th^ 
Brahmens  in  India  in  the  fourth  century  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

XLII.  It  being  admitted,  that  all  mankind  are 
the  offspring  of  the  fame  ftock,  namely  of  the  Bi- 
amma^yNho  defcended  from  the  abodes  of  the  Rupa  ; 
*'  a  certain  Burma  doftor  afks,  why  there  is  not  the 
fame  language  among  all  nations;  and  whence  ari< 
"  fes  that  variety  of  manners,  religions,  complexions, 
"  arid  features,  fo  obfervable  among  the  inhabitants 
"  of  this  earth?  This  fame  doftor  thinks  he  anfwers 
*'  this  queftion,  by  faying  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
"  the  world,  after  having  greatly  multiplied  by  mar- 
*'  riage,  were  forced  to  emigrate  into  various  parts  of 
"the  earth;  and  as  in  thefe  the  climate,  air,  water, 
"  natural  produ6lions,and  temperature,  are  extremely 
*'  different,  fuch  circumftances  could  not  have  failed 
to  produce  an  effeft  on  the  manners,  religion,  and 
appearance,  of  thofe  who  were  under  their  influ- 
*^  ence.  For  if  in  one  kingdom  the  inhabitants  vary 
"in  ftature  and  colour,  how  much  more  evident  mull 
"  this  difference  be  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  remote 
*'  countries  ?  And  as  children  delcendcd  from  tlie 
'*  fame  parents   are  called  by  different  names;  fo  of 

•'the 
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*'  the  defcendants  of  the  Biamma,  fome  are  called 
*'  BurmaSj  fome  Cii/fays^  fome  Peguefc^  and  fome 
*'  Siammefe.  He  alfo  alleges,  that,  according  to'  a 
*'  pcrfon's  lot  of  good  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  born  either 
*'  a  Burma^  or  a  Siammefe^  or  a  European.  It  fome* 
"  times  alfo  happens,  that  he  who  was  at  firft  bom 
"  of  an  ignoble  family,  fhall  afterwards  be  bom  of  an 
*'  illuftrious  race:  but  this  not  from  his  original  lot 
*'  of  nativity,  but  from  fome  accidental  good  works. 
"  For  diverfity  of  names  the  fame  author  thus  ac- 
"  counts.  It  may  fo  happen,  fays  he,  that  the  fame 
"  perfon,  according  to  the  different  a6lions  he  may 
**  have  performed,  may  be  confidered  in  different 
*'  points  of  view,  and  thus  obtain  different  appella- 
"  tions:  and  this  he  confirms  by  the  example  of.  Go- 
"  DAMA,  who^  according  to  his  various  attributes  and 
''  excellencies,  is  called  by  various  names. 

"  The  fame  author  inquires,  by  what  power  and 
"  caufe  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and  herbs  have 
*'  appeared  in  the  world  ?  He  fuppofes  them  to  have 
"arifenfrom  the  feeds  of  the  antecedent  world  con- 
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"  tained  in  that  rain  by  which  the  new  earth  wa* 
*'  reproduced.  The  fame  however  he  does  not  ven- 
"  ture  to  affirm  of  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
*'  precious  flones,  which  he  alleges  have  not  from 
"  the  beginning  exifted  in  the  world,  but  have  origi- 
nated from  the  virtues  of  good  men.  Thus  when 
juft  and  upright  princes  reign  on  earth,  and  when 
"  manv  men  are  celebrated  for  fanfclitv  and  virtue, 
"  then  the  tree  Padeza  appears ;  from  the  heavens 
*'  fhowers  of  gold  and  precious  flones  dcfcend  ;  in 
*'  the  bowels  of  the  earth  many  mines  of  gold  and' 
"  filver  arc  difcovered  ;  the  fea  alio  throws  up  on  its 
**  fhores  various  kinds  of  riches,  and  whatever  is 
*^  fown  comes  to  perfetHon.  On  the  contrary,  when 
"  unjufl  kings  have  reigned,  or  when  men  have  neg- 
"  lefcted  the  laws,  not  only  have  new  riches  remained 
"  undifcovered,  but  all  the  old  wealth  has  difappeared; 
"  the  mines  of  gold  and  lilver  have  been  exhaufled  ; 

and 
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"  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  become  of  fuch 
^^  a  noxious  quality,  as  to  induce  upon  mankind 
*'  misfortune,  difeafe,  and  peftilence." 

Such  are  the  general  doftrines  of  the  feft  of  Boud- 
DHA,  as  extraQed  from  the  writings  of  the  Rahuns 
by  Sangermano;  doftrines  which, although  intended 
to  lead  mankind  to  the  performance  of  good  works, 
are  involved  in  the  moft  puerile  and  abfurd  fables. 

The  religion  of  the  Burmas  is    fingular,  as  exhi- 
biting a  nation  cooiiderably  advanced  from  the  rude- 
ncfs  of  favage  nature,  and   in  all  the  actions  of  life 
much  under  the  influence  of  religious  opinions,  and 
yet  ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  univerfe.     The  fyltera  of  morals  how- 
ever recommended  by  thefe  fables,  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  that  held   forth   by  any  of  the   religious  doftrines 
prevailing  among  mankind.     The  motives    alfo  by 
which  thefe  fables   excite  to  good   works,  unite  the 
temporal     nature  of  the    Jewijh   law  to '  the   future . 
expectations  of  the  Chrijlian  difpenfation :   while  hav- 
ing adapted  the  nature  of  the  rewards  and  piunifhments 
to  the  conception  of  our  prefent  faculties,  they  have 
all  the  power  of  the  Mohamedan  paradife;  and  having 
proportioned  thefe  piunifhments  and   rewards   to   the 
extent  of  virtue  or  vice,  they  poffefs  the  juflice  of 
the  Roman  purgatory,  but  without  giving  to  priefts 
the    dangerous    power    of    curtailing    its    duration. 
Bouddha  has  no  doubt  given  to  the  beftowing  alms 
on  the  clergy  a  conlpicuous  place  among  the  virtues : 
but  his  clergy  for  fupport  are  entirely  dependant  on 
thefe  alms;  as  they  have  not  ventured  to  propofe  any 
ftated,  lafting,  or  accumulating  property,  being  an- 
nexed to  their  order;  nor  have  they  affumed  to  them- 
felves  any  rank  or  power  in  the  management  of  fecu- 
lar  affairs.       Except  this  elevation   of  an   inferiour 
virtue  to  the  rank  of   an   important  duty,  and  the 
merit    which   we   Ihall  find  given   to  the  ceremony 

of 
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of  pouring  forth  water  on  certain  occafions,  there  is 
perhaps  no  coniiderable  obje6iion  to  any  of  the 
morality  recommended  by  Godama,  unlefs  it  be  his 
confidering  it  criminal  to  put  any  animal  to  deatji  for 
the  ufe  of  man*;  and  his  reprefenting  celibacy  as  a 
kind  of  virtue,  or  at  lead  as  a  more  perfed  ftate  than 
marriage  :  an  idea,  though  common  to  fome  of  the 
authors  of  prevailing  religions,  yet  certainly  produc- 
tive of  much  mifervi  and  of  the  worft  confequences. 
It  muft  however  6e  confeffcd,  that  the  pra£lice  of 
morality  among  the  Burmas  is  by  no  means  fo  correft, 
as  might  be  perhaps  expeded  among  a  people  whole 
religious  opinions  have  fuch  an  apparent  tendency  to 
virtue.  In  particular,  an  almoft  total  want  of  veracity, 
and  a  moft  infatiable  cruelty  in  their  wars  and  punilh- 
ments,  are  obfervable  among  them  on  the  (lighted 
acquaintance. 

Having  now  confidered.in  a  general  manner  the 
religion  and  fcience  of  the  Burmas^  I  muft  defcend 
fomewhat  more  to  particulars :  and  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  I  cannot  follow  a  better  guide 
than  the  treatife  of  the  Zarado.  It  will  give  the 
reader  not  only  a  faithful  abridgment  of  the  religious 
doflrine  of  the  Rahans^  but  will  alfo  (how  him  the 
progrefs  made  by  the  bcfl  informed  pricfts  of  the 
country  in  the  art  of  compofition  and  inftruftion. 

But  as  a  preface  to  this  treatife,  I  muft  here  infert 
fome  obfervations  on  the  hiftory   and  name  of  the 
god. 

The  author  of  the  Alphabctiim  Tibetanum  fuppofed 
BouDDHA  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Jesus  of 
the  Manich(cans ;  and  father  Paulinus,  in  his  triumph 
over  this  abfurdity,  denies  that  any  fuch  perfon  ever 
exifted.      Entirely    neglefcting  the  authority   of  the 

numerous 

*  The  worfhippcrs  of  Godama  do  not  look  on  any  animal  food  as 
unclean  :  it  is  only  the  depriving  it  of  life  which  they  regard  as  criminaJ. 
Accordingly  they  eat  all  manner  of  carrion,  and  many  difirufting  reptiles 
are  their  £ivourite  food. 
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numerous  kSL  of  Bouddha,  who  all  fuppofe  him  to 
have  really  lived,  and  to  have  been  an  Indian  prince^ 
the  learned  Carmelite  from  fome  coincident  attributes 
believes  BouDDHAand  Hermes  to  have  been  the  fame. 
He  fuppofes  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  Brahmens^  not  to  have  been  real  beings^ 
but  perfonifications  of  the  elements  and  heavenly 
bodies.  In  applying  this  fuppofition  to  Bouddha^ 
as  worfhipped  by  the  Rahans^  he  quite  overlooks  the 
^eflential  difference  of  their  making  Godama  an  only 
God,  and  that  the  dodrine  of  personification  necefla* 
rily  implies  polytheifm,  a  fyftem  of  belief  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  thefe  priefts.  I  think  it  a  more  probable 
opinion,  when  the  Brahmens  introduced  their  do6lrine 
into  Hindujian^  that  they  could  not  venture  to  deny 
the  divinity  of  the  god  of  the  country ;  but  on  com*- 
paring  his  attributes  with  thofe  of  their  different  godsf 
that  they  alleged  him  to  be  the  fame  with  their  Toth; 
and  by  adopting  him  atid  his  titles  into  the  lift  of  their 
deities,  and  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  followers 
into  their  capacibus  fyftem,  they  greatly  facilitated 
the  progrefs  of  their  do6lrine.  It  is  true,  that  the 
various  accounts  of  Godama,  faid  to  be  given  in  the 
legends  of  the  different  nations  following  his  religion, 
agree  fo  little  together,  that  they  can  hardly  be  made 
matter  of  hiftorical  evidence.  But  many  of  thefe  dif« 
ferences  may  have  arifen  from  the  miftakes  of  travel- 
lers ;  and  it  is  only  by  procuring  faithful  tranflations  of 
the  diSerent  legends,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  deter- 
mine what  credit  is  due  to  their  contents.  In  the  mean 
time  I  muft  fay,  that  I  know  of  no  plaufible  reafon 
for  believing  that  Godama  did  not  exift,  and^^g^^  not 
an /ne/f^n  prince,  as  his  followers  univerfalfy  allege. 
The  father,  although  a  catholick,  feems  to  found  his 
objedion  on  the  fuppofition,  that  mankind  could  ne- 
ver be  fo  abfurd  as  for  any  length  of  time  to  worfhip 
a  man.*  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  Paulinus  is 
VOL.  VI,  S  removed 

^  i<kf«  Ary.  page  37« 
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removed  by  the  do6lrine  of  Godama.  His  followers 
are,  ltri£lly  fpeaking,  atheifts,  as  they  fuppofe  every 
thing  to  arife  from  fate;  and  their  gods  are  merely 
men,  uho  by  their  virtue  acquire  fupreme  happinefs, 
and  by  their  wifdom  become  entitled  to  impofe  a  law 
on  all  living  beings.  If  the  Boudoma  of  the  Rihins 
vrere  merely  the  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury,  as 
Paulinus  io  violently  urges,*  why  do  his  followers 
place  his  abode  or  palace  in  the  lowed  habitation  of 
Nai^  among  beings  equally  liable  with  mankind  tp 
eld  age,  mifery,  change,  and  gravity  ?  That  the  Egyf-* 
tian  religion  was  allegorical,  I  think,  the  learned  fa- 
ther, with  many  other  writers,  have  rendered  extemely 
probable;  and  confequently  I  think  that  the  doflriDC; 
of  the  Brahmens  has  in  a  conliderable  meafure  the 
fame  fource:  but  I  fee  no  reafon  from  thence  to  fup- 
pofe, that  BouDDHA,  Rama,  Kishen,  and  othfcr  gods 
of  Indian  may  not  have  exifted  as  men :  for  I  have  aU 
ready  dated  it  as  probable,  when  the  Brahmens  arrived 
in  India^  that  they  adapted  their  own  religious  doc- 
trine to  the  heroes  and  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  coun- 
try. Neither  do  I  think  it  altogether  impollible,  thai 
even  in  Egyfi  the  priefts,  who  at  firft  introduced  the 
worfhip  of  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies,  after- 
wards applied  to  thefe  deities  the  names  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  moft  celebrated  among  their  countr^'- 
men,  and  intermingling  the  legendary  tales  concerning 
thefe  perfonages  with  their  own  mydical  philofophy, 
produced  that  abfurd  mafs  of  theology,  by  ivhich  a 
great  part  of  nvankind  have  been  fo  long  fubjugated. 

Different  learned  men  have  fuppofed  Bouddha 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  Noah,  MoseS)  or  Si* 
PHOAs,  thirty-fifth  king  of  Egypt:  but  as  I  have  not  at 
prefent  accefs  to  the  works  of  Huet,  Vossiys,  or 
TouRMONT,  I  do  not  know  on  what  reafons  fuch 
fuppofitions  have  been  formed.  Sir  W.  Jones  fup- 
pofed Bouddh A  to  have  been  the  fame  with   Sesac  o^ 

Sesosti^is, 

-    <  ^tus.  Borg.  page  69.  ' 
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Sesostris^  king  o{  Egjpt^  "  Who  by  conqueft  fpread 
''^^  new  fyftcrn  of  religion  and  philofophy^  from  the 
"  Nilt  to  the  .Ganges^  about  1,000  years  before 
"  Christ*."  The  affinity  of  the  religion  of  Eg.ypt 
with  the  prefent  fuperftition  of  Hindujian^  and  the 
fatal  refemblance  of  the  words  Sesac  and  Sakya,  one 
of  the  names  of  Godama,.  feem  to  have  given  rife  to 
this  fuppofition.  In  my  opinion,  however,  no  two 
religions  can  be  well  more  different,  than  that  of  the 
Egyptian  polytheift^  and  that  of  the  Burma  unitarian. 
Sesac  or  Sesostris  is  indeed  placed  by  antiquarians 
at  the  time  to  which  the  learned  judge  alludes  :  but 
I  fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  ihow,  that,  according 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  the  origin  of  the  reli-* 
gion  of  Godama  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  much  later 
periodt.  That  the  religion  of  the  Brahmens  was 
introduced  from  Egypt^  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
an  opinion  highly  probable  J:  but  I  fufpeft  that  this 
happened  by  no  means  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Sesos- 
tris, whofe  objed  in  his  military  expeditions  appears 
rather  to  have  been  plunder,  and  the  capture  of  flaves, 
than  the  propagation  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The 
perfecution  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  by  Cambyses  is  a 
more  likely  period  for  any  very  extenfive  emigration 
into  India  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Egyptians^  who  before  this  traded  to  India^  had 
previoufly  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  their 
fcience  to  the  Hindus.  X 

It  muft  be  obfervcd  that  the  god,  of  whofe  doftrine 
we  are  now  going  to  give  an  explanation,  has  a  great 
variety  of  names,  which  are  apt*  to  produce  much 
confuiion..  Godama  or  Kodama  is  the  moft  common 
appellation  among  his  worfhippers  in  India  beyond 
the  Ganges.  It  feems  alfo  to  be  common  among  the 
Hindus^  and  by  Sir  William  Jones  copying  I  fup- 
pofe  from  the  Sanfcritj  is  written  Gotamas.]|     This 

S  2  name 


Afiaticl  Refcarches,  II,  380. 
f  ^>€c  note  t  in  page  265  of  this  voluiae. 
See  page  148  of  thii  vMume. 
Afiatick  Refearcbesy  IV,  170. 
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name  Paulincs  informs  us  may  be  written  Oodama 
or  Gaud  AM  A,  and  literally  fipnifies  cow-herd^  but 
metaphorically  Icing*.  It  has  however  been  menfioiied 
to  me,  on  the  authority  of  a  pundit  belonging  to  our 
fupreme  native  court  in  Bengal^  that  the  meaning  of 
GoDAMA  is  eminently  wife,  a  fage.  Somoha,  the  name 
prefixed  to  this  appellation  by  M.  De  la  Loubkre^ 
fignifies  that  he  had  adopted  the  drefs  of  a  Rihan^  as 
I  was  informed  by  Mue-daung  Seitagio,  an  in* 
telligent  Siammtfe  painter  at  Amarapura.  The  fame 
circumftance  is  implied  by  Bura-zayndu,  one  of  the 
mod  common  titles  beftowed  on  him  in  the  Burma 
empire :  for  his  images  are  almoft  always  in  the  drefs 
of  a  Rahan.  Many  other  appellations  are  given  to 
GoDAMA  from  the  poftures  in  which  he  is  reprefented 
in  his  various  images.  Thus  a  famous  image  at  Ptmgan 
is  named  An  an  da,  which  fignifies  plenty,  from  its 
fuppofed  efficacy  in  producing  that  blefling. 

In  the  Pali  language,  and  among  the  CingaUfe^  a 
common  name  for  this  divinity  is  Bouddha.  This 
Mr.  Chambers  writes fiuooout,  Paulinus  BudhaJ, 
and  from  thefe  two  authors  I  have  colle3ed  the  fol* 
lowing  corruptions  of  that  name.  Budda,  or  Butta, 
of  Beausobre  and  Bochart,  Bod  of  the  Arabians^ 

BoDDA  of  EdRISI,   Bovrra  of  ClEMENS  A  LEXANDRINUS, 

and  Baoutu  of  M.  Gentil.  This  name  is  faid  to 
be  an  appellation  expreffive  of  wifdom||.  I  can  readily 
agree  with  thefe  two  learned  men,  that  the  Pout  erf 
the  Siammtfe^  Pout,  Pott,  Poti,  Pot  of  the  natives 
of  Thibet^  and  the  But  of  the  Cochinchinefe^  may  alfo 
be  corruptions  of  Bouddha.  The  Siammefe  painter 
told  me,  that  the  moft  common  name  for  Godama 
among  his  countrymen  is  Pouttee  Sat,  which  he 
interpreted  into  Buraloun,  'a  common  appellation 
among  the  Burmas.  Among  thefe  indeed  I  very  rarely 
heard  Bouddiia  ufed,  probably  becaufe  Buraloun  has 

the 

♦  Mtu,  Borg.  page  8.  +  AftafUk  Rcfcarches,  I,  142. 

J  Faummus  Mus,  Boro.  page  71. 
I  Stephens's    tranflation  of    Faria    y    Souza,    II,   page   4, 

chap.  19,  par.  26. 
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the  fame  meaning.  Mr.  Chambers,  following  M. 
Gentil,  and  followed  by  Paulinus,  conceives  the 
Foor  FoHi  of  thc_ChineJe^  to  be  alfo  a  corruption  of  V 
JjouDDHA.  The  etyinbtogy  is  here  fo  forced,  that  /  v 
I  do  not  think  it  merits  great  attention :  yet  I  allow  it 
to  be  a  probable  opinion,  although  not  completely 
eftablifhed,  that  Fo  andBquppHA  are  the  fame  god*. 
The  derivation  of  Taautos,  Toth,  of  Touth,  tTie 
Egyptian  name  for  Hermes,  from  the  fame  word 
Bo  u  DDK  A,  t  feems  to  me  perfectly  fanciful :  and  I  mu(i 
entirely  diffent  even  from  the  rational  Mr.  Chambers, 
when  he  fuppofes  Bouddha  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Woden  of  the  Scandinavians.  No  two  religions  furely 
can  be  more  totally  different;  nor  can  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  fuHicient  proof  of  a  common  origin,  that  the 
fame  day  of  the  week  is  called  after  the  two  gods.  No 
circumftance  indeed  feems  to  have  occafioned  more 
miftakes  among  the  antiquarians,  than  from  one  or 
two  coincident  attributes  to  fuppofe  two  divinities  of 
different  nations  to  be  the  fame:  an  error  adopted  by 
all  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether  from  refpe6l  to 
their  gods,  or  from  national  vanity. 
,  AcoNsiDERABLE  dcgrcc  of  confufion is  to  be  found 
in  the  various  accounts  of  the  religion  of  the  Chine fe. 
Grosier,  the  latefl  author  on  the  fubjefl,  with  whom 
I  have  met,  feems  by  no  means  to  have  had  good  in- 
formation. I  know  well  that  fome  of  the  Brahmenical 
gods  are  worfhipped  in  China,  having  feen  their  images 
in  that  great  temple  oppofite  to  Canton,  which  was  the 
palace  of  the  laft  native  princes  of  the  Chinefe  empire.  ^ 
I  have  lately  feen  fome  elegant  drawings  of  the  Chinefe 
gods,  belonging  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Calcutta :  and  as  far  as  I  can  truft  to  my  memory,  they 
appear  to  be  very  exaft  reprefentations.  Although 
the  Chinefe  have  given  to  thefe  idols  their  own  fea- 
tures, and  drefs,  with  new  names,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  fame  with  the  gods  of  the 
Brahmens.     Among  them  You-loe-fat,  tl^e  god  of 

S  3  wifdon^, 

*  See  note  f  in  page  a68  of  this  volume, 
t.  Paulinvi  mus^  Barf,  page  73. 
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wifdom,  has  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  images 

ofGoDAMA;  and  perhaps  the  CAm^  am bafTdors,  and 

their  fuite,  whom  I  faw  at  Amarapura  worfhipping  the 

images  of  Bouddha,  conceived  the  two  deities  to  be 

the  fame.     When  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chrifiian 

sera  the  fuperftition  of  a  Chinefc  monarch  had  intro-» 

duced  into  his  dominions  the  religion  of  the  Brahmens^ 

his  fucceffors  were  too  juft  to  hinder  their  fubjefls 

from  worfhipping  what  gods  they  thought  proper;  but 

they  were  too  wife  to  admit  the  Brahmtns  as  priefts, 

or  to  tolerate  their  intriguing  fpirit,  or  their  deteftable 

fyftem  of  government:  a  conduQ:  entirely  fimilar  to 

that  wifely  adopted  towards  the  Jefuits  by  the  late 

emperor  Yokg-tching.     On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 

to  believe,  that  the  religion  moft  commonly  profeffcd 

by  the  vulgar  Chinefe^  has  nearly  the  fame  affinity  to 

that  of  the  Brahmtns^  which  the  feft  of  quakers  has 

to  our  eftablifhed  church.     It  is  true,  that  they  have 

Bonzes^  or  regular  priefts ;  but  thefeare  neither  Brah^ 

mens^  nor  are  they  acknowledged    by  the  Rdhans  to 

be   legitimate  priefts  of  Bouddha.      But  the   wor- 

fhip  of  thefe  Brahmcnical  gods,  as  communicated  to 

the  Chinefe^  is  quite   diftintt  from  that  of  Godama. 

Whether  the  god    Fo  be   one  of  thefe  gods  of  the 

BrahmenSj  or  whether  he   be  Shaka,  or  whether  all 

the  three  be  diftinft,  I  will  not  prefume,  for  want  of 

fufficient  information,  to  aflert:  but  there  is  a  great 

probability,  that  a  very  confiderable  fed  among  the 

Chinefc  "worihip  Godama  under  the  name  of  Shaka, 

or,  as  the  Portuguefe  write  it,  Xaca. 

The  feci  of  Bouddha  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
introduced  into  China  in  the  year  of  our  aera  63  *. 
Others  allege,  that  this  event  did  not  happen  till  the 
year  519:  and  that  the  apoflle  was  a  certain  Darma, 
third  fon  of  an  Indian  king,  the  twenty-eighth 
in    defcent    from    Shaka,   or   as,  the  D%Uch    write, 

SjAKA. 

•  Faria  y  SouzA  tranflatcd by  Stephens,  TI.  p.  4,  C.  XVI.p^r.  12. 
G  R  o  s  I E  R 's  general  dcfcripiion  of  CAi/z^,  II,  2:5. 
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SjAKA.*  The  name  Shaica  Sir  Wiluam  Jonxs 
wrote  Sakya,  and  Paulinus  Shakya«  It  fignifics, 
according  to  that  learned  etymologift,  the  cunning, 
the  god  of  good  and  bad  fortune  t.  From  China  the 
religion  of  Shaka  feems  to  have  fpread  to  Japan^ 
Tonquin^  Cochinchina^  and  the  moil  remote  parts  of 
Tartary. 

It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  the  religion  of 
Cochinchina^  defcribed  by  Boiret;^  as  that  of  But, 
That-dalna,   Nhin-nhuc  or  Thica   Mauni-fhut, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ceylon  in  the 
reign  of  the  CAin^/i  emperor  Minh-de,  feems  to  differ 
in  many  effential  circumftances  from  the  doftrine  of 
the  Burma  Rahans.     The  Cochinchinefe  art  alleged  to 
fuppofe,  that  But  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
indeed  the  whole  univerfe:  and  from  Boiret^s  men- 
tioning that  they  adore  But  as  the  principal  deity^  we 
may  infer,  that  they  allow  of  other  gods.     The  priefts 
of  the  CocAmcAm^<f  arc  alleged  to  be  pretenders  to  the 
arts  of  magic,  enchantment  and  necromancy,  and  to 
implore  the  divinity  to  affift  them  in  fuch  deceptions. 
In  thefe  circumftances  the  worlhip  of  But  in  Cochin- 
china  differs  from  that  of  Bouddha  in  Ava;  and  I 
fufpeft,  that  there,  as  well  as  in  ChinUj  the  prevailing 
vulgar  religion  is   the  worfhip   of  the  gods  of  the 
Brahmens  freed  from  the  doctrine  of  call;  and  that 
Bouddha  is  with  them  the  favourite  god,  as  different 
members  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy  in  different  places 
met  with  very  different  degrees  of  refpeft.     Still  how» 
ever  the  accounts  I  have  feen  of  the  vulgar  religion  in 
thefe  eaftern  regions  are  very  unfatisfa£iory;  and  tha 
hints  given  us  by  Alexander  of  tthodes^  ||  concern* 
ing  the  do6trine  of  Thicca  in  Tonkin  and  Cochinchina^ 

S  4  bear 

*  Ki£MrF(ER,  Anutn»  Exot.  6089   at  cjuoced  in  Harris's  vojr^ 

•gcsj  I-  543* 

f  Mus*  Borg.  pag.  So.    %  Pav  l  i  n  u  s  Mus,  Borg^fzg,  89  ct  fe^* 

Ij  DidiOTiariumAnamUicum  Romc^  1651,  page  76i» 
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bear  a  much  ftronger  refemblance  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  RUhans^  than  th^  accounts  of  Boiret. 

These  various  names  applied  to  the  god,  of  whom  I 
am  treating,  are  all  appellatives,  exprefling  his  various 
attributes,  as  we  ufe  the  terms,  almighty,  the  mod 
high,  and  other  fimilar  phrafes,  to  denote  the  Creator 
of  the  univerfe.  Many  other  appellations  of  Boui>- 
DHA  maybe  feen  in  Paulinus,  who  copies  them  from 
the  Amarafinhaj  a  work  of  the  Hindus ;  but  as  I  do  not 
know,  that  thefe  titles  are  ever  beftowed  on  Godama 
by  tbofe  who  worfhip  him  as  the  only  god,  I  fhall 
forbear  to  enumerate  them. 

The  name  by  which   this  divinity  was  called  on 
earth,  was  probably  Dherma  or  Dharma  rajah;  al- 
though it  muft  be  obferved,  that  among  the  Hindus  it 
has  never  been  cuftomary  to  call  any  prince  by  his 
proper  name.     This  cuftom  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Burmai^fith.  fuch  ftrength,'  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  learn  the  name  of  any  prince  during  his 
reign.     His  titles  only  can  lawfully  be  mentioned; 
and  the  law  is  enforced  with  fuch  rigour,  that  Burmas^ 
even  in  Calcutta^  fhudder  when  requefted  to  mention 
the  dreadful  name;  nor  am   I  fatisfied,  that  either 
Captain   Symes,  or  I,  could  ever  procure  the  real 
name  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Dherma  rajah  fignifies, 
according  to   Paulinus,  the  virtuous  or  beneficent 
king,*  and  may  be  only  a  title  beftowed  on  that  prince, 
whofe  real  name,  as  his  reign  ftill  continues,  it  may 
not  be  lawful  to  mention.     This  etymologift  alfo   aU 
leges,  that  the  name  Hermes  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Sanjcrii  word  Dherma^  fignifying  virtue  or  benefi- 
cence :  although  interpreter  was  imagined  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  word  by  the  Greeks^  as  the  father  pro- 
bably  would  fay,  owing   to  their   ignorance  of  the 
Samjcrdam^  as  he  has  chofen  to  name  the  language  of 
the  Hindus.     His  opinion  however  is  fupported  with 
ingenuity;  and  the  word  Turm,  which  Winckelmann 
luckily  found  opon  two  old  pots  in  Italy^  is  by  no 

means 

•  Mus,  Berg,  page  75. 
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means  a  weak  fupport  to  an  etymological  reafoner. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  colled  the  various  ap- 
pellations  beftowed  on  the  god  of  the  Burmas^  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  tranflation  of 

A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF 

GOD  AM  A*. 
"  A  CATHOLicK  bifliop,  rcfidiug  at  Ava  fometimc 
*'  ago,  afked  the  chief  Rahan^  called  Zaradob  ur  A^to 
*'  give  him  fome  fhort  treatife,  which  would  explain 
*'  the  heads  of  the  law  taught  by  Godama.  The  Za- 
*'  RADO,  willing  to  fatisfy  the  bifliop,  wrote  for  his  ufe . 
"  the  following  treatife:  ^ 

"  The  gods  who   have  appeared  in   this  prefent 
**  world,   and  who  have  obtained  the   perfeft  ftatc 
*'  Niehan^^rt  four;  Chauchasam, Gonagom,  Gaspa, 
*'  and  Godama. 
*•  Q^.  Of  which  of  thefe  gods  ought  the  law  at  prefent 

*'  to  be  followed? 
"  A.  Of  the  god  Godama. 
"  Qr  Where  is  the  god  Godama? 
**  A.  Godama,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  having 
*'  attained    divinity,   preached  his  law  for   forty- 
*'  five  years,  and  brought  falvation   to  all   living 
"  beings.      At  eighty   years   of  age  he    obtained 
*'  Nitban^  and  this  happened    2362    years  ago.t 
*'  Then  Godama  faid.  After  I  fliail  have  departed 
*'  from  this  earth,  I  will  preferve  my  law  and  difci- 

"  pies 

'  *  I  HAVE  liule^doubt,  but  that  the  author  of  this  treatife  was  the  iame 
Zarado  who  wrote  the  Compendium  Ugis  Barmanorurriy  of  which 
pAULiNUs  gives  us  an  account.  The  treatife  however  tranflated  hj 
Sancermano  docs  not  contain  leveral  of  the  circumftances  iaid  to  be 
mentioned  in  that  of  the  mulcum  of  the  liberal  and  learned  cardinal 
Borgia. 

f  I  AM  not  certain  whether  the  original  means,  that  Godama  died 
2362  years  before  the  period  at  which  the  bifliop  received  the  book  from 
the  Zarado;  orwhether,  in  tranflating  it,  father  Sancermano  re- 
duced the  time  to  the  year  1 795,  in  which  I  faw  him :  I  believe  the  latter 
to  be  the  cafb,  although  the  ditttrence  will  not  be  great,  as  the  bifhop  died 
at  Ava  a  fi-w  years  ago.  Much  reafbning  of  Sir  William  Jones,  on 
the  age  in  which  Bouddua  lived, may  be  feen  in  the  AficUUk  Hefcarches, 

(u. 
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*^  pies  for  five  thoufand  years:  and  he  commanded 
*'  that  his  images  an4  relics  fhould  be  worftiipped, 
•*  which  has  accordingly  been  ever  fince  done. 

*' g.  In  faying   that  Go  dam  a  obtained  JSTic^an,  what 
"  is  undcrrtood  by  that  word? 

•'  A.  When  a  perfonis  no  longer  fubjeft  to  any  of  the 
*'  folio  vving  miferies,  namely,  to  weight,  old  age, 
*'  difeafe,  and  death,  then  he  is  faid  to  have  ob- 
*'  tained  Ni*  ban.  No  thing,  no  place,  can  give  us 
"an  adequate  idea  of  Nicban:  we  can  only  fay, 
*^  that  to  be  free  from  the  four  abovementioned 
♦'  miferies,  and  to  obtain  falvation,  is  Nicban.  In 
**  the  fame  fnanner,  as  when  any  pcrfon  labouring 
**  under  a  fcvere  difeafe,  recovers  by  the  affiftance 
"of  medicine,  we  fay  he  has  obtained  health:  but 
•'  if  any  perfon  wifties  to  know  the  manner,  or 
^^  caufe  of  his  thus  obtaining  health,  it  can  only 
•^  be  anfwered,  that  to  be  reftored  to  health  (ignifies 
"  no  more  than  to  be  recovered  from  difeafe.  In 
**  the  fame  manner  only  can  we  fpeak  of  Nitban^ 
"  and  after  this  manner  Gqdama  taught. 

"  Q^.  Is  not  Go  DAM  A  the  only  true  god  on  the  face 
"  of  this  earth  ? 

"  A.  GODAMA 
(II,  page  1219  and  the  following).  It  would  appear  by  this,  that  the 
Brahmcns  differ  fome  thoufands  of  years  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  of 
his  appearance.  From  the  immenfe  variations  of  time  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Brahmcns^  no  trufl  can  rationally  be  put  in  their  account.  The  opinion 
of  the  CAin^  ftates  Shaka  to  have  lived  1028  years  before  Christ  : 
but  as  this  opinion  can  only  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians^ 
who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  Bouddha  into  China^  it  proves  no  more 
than  the  Indian  ideas  at  the  time:  otherwife  it  would  dcfcrve  much  credit. 
G  K  o  R  c  I ,  from  the  writings  of  Thibet^  reduces  the  ara  of  B  o  u  d  d  n  a  to  tlio 
year  959  before  Christ.  If  1  am  right  in  my  conjetlurc,  the  Zara. 
do's  2362  Burma  years,  equal  to  nearly  2341  of  the  Julian  reckoning, 
would  place  the  death  of  Go  dam  a  546  years  before  Christ.  The 
SianmMfe^  whofe  vulgar  arra  commences  with  the  death  of  Go  dam  a,  make 
that  event  to  have  happened  in  the  year  544,  /^Relation  du  Royame  dt 
Siam,  par  M.  TiE  la  Louberr,  II,  160,)  within  two  years  of  the 
Zar  ado's  eftimate.  The  Cingalsfe^  according  to  Mr.  Harington, 
make  the  aera  of  Go d  ama's  death  542  years  before  Ch  r  1  st.  Pau  l i  n u s, 
cilailating  from  the  date  given  in  the  Borgian  manufcript,  reduces  the 
.SV^Jww^ period  four  yean :  and  in  all  fuch  differences  of  opinion,  tl» 
fafell  to  follow  is  the  latell  date,  as  mod  likely  to  approach  the  truths 
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**  A.  GoDAMA  is  the  only  true  and  pure  god,  who 
*^  knows  the  four  laws  called  Sizza^  and  who  can 
*'  bellow  Nieban.  In  the  fame  manner  as  on  the 
**  deftruftion  of  a  kingdom  many  arife,  who  afpire 
"  to  the  throne,  and  who  affume  the  royal  infigina; 
*^  fo  when  the  time  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
"  law  preceding  Godama  had  expired,  and  it  had 
'*  been  prophefied  for  a  thoufand  years,  that  a  new 
"  god  was  about  to  appear,  fix  men  before  the 

•  "  coming  of  Godama.  pretended,  that  they  were 
**  gods,  and  each  of  them  was  followed  by  five 
"  hundred  difciples. 

**  ^.  Did  thofe  falfe  gods  preach  no  doftrine? 

"  A.  They  did  preach  :  but  that,  which  they  taught, 
*'  was  falfe. 

*«  O.  What  did  they  teach  ? 

"  A.  One  taught,  that  the  caufe  of  all  the  good  and 
"  evil,  which  happen  in  the  world,  of  poverty  and 
''  wealth,  of  nobility  and  want  of  rank,  was  a  cer- 
tain fuperiour  Nat  of  the  woods,  wjio  on  this 
account  ought  to  be  worfhipped  by  mankind. 

"  A  fecond  taught,  that  after  death  men  were  by  no 
means  changed  into  animals,  and  that  animals  on 
being  (lain  were  not  changed  into  men :  but  that 
after  death  men  were   always  born  i[nen,  and 
"  animals  born  animals*. 

**  A  third  denied  the  proper  Nieban^  and  aflerted,  that 
*'  all  living  beings  had  their  beginning  in  their  mo- 
"  ther's  womb,  and  would  have  their  end  in  death : 
*'  and  that  there  is  no  other  Nieban^  but  this 
**  death  t.  «  A  fourth 

•  This  was  probably  the  do£lrIne  adopted  by  the  Burmas  before  they 
were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Boudoha  :  for  it  is  yet  retained  by 
the  Karayn^  a  rude  tribe  liill  occupying  many  of  the  woods  in  the  PepL 
and  Burma  kingdoms. 

+  Crosier,  in  his  account  of  the  Chinefe  religion,  (II,  222,)  his 
cither  confounded  this  heretical  Nieban  with  the  true  do6^rine  of  th6 
Rdhans,  or  elfc  the  religion  he  has  dcfcribcd  as  .that  of  Fo,  mull  be  dif- 
ferent from  thai  of  Godama.  In  that  work  alfo  many  deteilable  prac- 
tices are  afcribcd  to  the  Chinefe  Bonzes^  which,  (bhr  nl  could  leanrr, 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Kdhans  ;  and  alfo  loany  fboUfh  and  grofii 
fuperlUtions,  and  pemmccs,  which  (hey  never  pni&iiiQ^ 
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^*  A  fourth  taught,  that  all  living  things  neither  had 
^^  a  beginning,  nor  would  have  an  end :  and  that 
*'  every  thing  which  happens  arifes  from  a^  fortui- 
"  tous  and  blind  fate.  He  denied  the  lot  of  good 
*'  and  evil  deeds^  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
^^  God  AM  A,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the  good  and 
"  evil  that  happen  to  living  beings. 

"  The  fifth  tadght,  that  Nitban  confifts  in  nothing 
^^  more  than  the  life  of  certain  Nat  and  Biamma^ 
"  who  live  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  world. 
*'  He  aflerted,  that  the  chief  good  works  are  to 
*'  honour  our  parents,  to  endure  the  heat  of  the 
"  fun  or  of  the  fire,  and  to  fupport  hunger;  that 
"  there  is  no  crime  in  killing  animals.  He  faid, 
*'  that  fuch  as  performed  thefe  good  works,  would 
*'  be  rewarded  in  a  future  life ;  and  that  fuch  as 
*'  did  the  contrary,  would  be  punifhed. 

*'  The  laft  taught,  that  there  exifted  a  being,  who  had 
"  created  the  world,  and  all  things  which  are 
*^  therein,  and  that  this  being  only  is  worthy  to  be 
*^  adored*.  «  Now 

*  Here  the  Zarado  probably  illudes  to  Devadat,  as  the  Rahans 

call  Jesus  Christ.     The  Siammeft  painter  before-mentioned  told  mc» 

that  Devadat,  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  Tevedat,  was  the  god  of  the 

Py^'Syc^  or  of  Britain  ;  and  he  conceived,  that  it  is  he  who,  by  oppofing 

the  good  intentions  of  GoDAMA,  produces  all  the  evil  in  the  world.     I 

1  am  inclined  to  believe,   that    the   legend  of  Teveoat,  of  which 

M.  LouBERE  has  given  us  a  tranflation,  has  been  compofed  fince  the 

arrival  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  in  order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 

their  religion,  fo  well  adapted,  by  its  fplendour  and  myftenes,  to  gain  the 

beliefof  an  ignorant  people.     Some  antiquarians  have  thought,  that  much 

light  may  be  thrown  on  the  hittory  of  Hinduftan  by  the  legends  of  the 

gods  as  delivered  by  the  Brahnuns :  but  much  caution  would  be  neceflary, 

even  when  for  fuch  a  purpofe  we  made  ufc  of  the  le{s  miraculous  legends 

of  the  Burma  heroes,  who  are  the  fame  with  the  gods  of  the  Brahmens  : 

ibr  it  is  reafonabiy  to  be  fufpe£led,  when  they  want  to  ferve  any  particular 

purpofe,  that  botn  Rahans  and  Brahmins  oring  out  occafionally  either  a 

new  legend,  or  an  addition  to  an  old  one.     In  fo  doing,  the  Brahmens  are 

indeed  perfectly  fafc ;  for  if  ever  there  were  any  hiftorical  writings  among 

the  Hindus,  they  have  long  fmcc  been  deftroyed.     The  arguments  of 

Paulinus  {Mus,  Borg,  pag.  121  et  feq.)  on  this  fubje£l  defervc  much 

attention,  although  to  many  he  will  appear  to  have  pufhed  his  conclufiops 

farther  than  his  arguments  will  warrant.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 

vigilant  zeal  of  the  &ther  (hould  have  induced  him  to  forget  ^  civlluy 

due'  to  adverfaries,  and  to  be  uncandid  in  attributing  improper  motives  |c^ 

ibofe,  who  happen  to'^iSer  from  him  in  opinion. 
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"  Now  all  thefe  falfe  gods  or  deitti  taught  fuch 
*'  things,  not  becaufe  they  believed  them-  to  be 
*'  true :  but  in  order  to  anfwer  queftions  which 
**  had  been  propofed  to  them,  thev  faid  whatever 
*'  at  the  time  came  into  their  minas. 

"  g.  When  the  true  god  Godama  appeared,  did  not 
*'  the  falfe  gods  renounce  their  do6trines  ? 

*^  A.  Some  of  them  did :  but  others  ftill  continue 
^^  obftinate  :  and  with  all  thefe  Godama  fought  in 
**  the  kingdom  ^Saulti  near  the  tree  Manchc :  what 
"  greater  miracle  can  be  performed*? 

**  Q.  In  this  confli£t  who  gained  the  fuperiority  ? 

**  A.  Godama  did  :  on  which  account  the  ringleader 
^^  of  the  falfe  gods  was  foafliamed,  that  tying  a  pot 
**  about  his  neck,  he  threw  himfelf  ^into  a  river, 
**  and  was  drowned. 

*'  Q.  The  matter  being  dead,  did  his  followers  re- 
**  nounce  his  doftrine  ? 

**  A.  Some  of  them  renounced  his  doftrine:  but 
*'  others  did  not.  It  is  eafy  with  your  nails,  or 
**  with  Megnapf^  to  take  a  thorn  out  of  your  feet 
*'  or  hands  :  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  pluck  forth 
"  from  the  minds  of  men  the  doSrines  of  falfe  gods. 

^^  Q.  Cannot  this  be  done  by  any  means  ? 

A.  The  warnings  of  juft  men,  like  the  Megnap^cdin 
only  efFeft  it.  v 

**  (I.  What  are  the  warnings  and  doftrines  of  thefe 
juft  men  ? 

*'  A.  In  the  firft  place,  whoever  kills  animals,  or 
**  commits  the  other  wicked  anions,  which  are  con- 
«<  trary  to  the  five  commandments,  is  liable  to  the 

"  lot 

^  This  confli^  of  Goo  am  a  with  De  vad  at,  and  the  other  deiui, 
Paul  I  If  us  imagines  to  be  the  fame  with  the  do6lrine  of  the  Ma^i  con- 
ceming  Ormuzed  and  Arimanius  (Mux.  Borg.  pag.  51):  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  improbable,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Rdhans 
concerning  the  identity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Devedat.  In  the 
Titans  ofthe  Grecians^  the  father  alfo  difcovers  this  doctrine  of  the  Magi, 
However  thcle  lame  Titans^  with  perhaps  as  much  probability ,  are  alleged 
by  Governor  Powmel  to  have  been  a  kord  of  lavages  from  the  noxth, 
uoder  the  command  of  iaBLVHetrnffn  Briarcus. 

f  Tmk  infirument  with  which  the  Burmas  pluck  thei^  beards. 
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'^  lot  of  evil  deeds  :  but  whoever  beftows  alms^ 
*'  prafiifes  the  ten  virtues,  and  adores  god  and  the 
^'  Rahans^  will  obtain  the  lot  of  good  deeds.  In 
^'  the  fecond  place,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
^'  fhadow  and  body  are  infeparable,  fo  during  all 
^  the  fucceflivc  deftruftions  of  future  worlds,  thefc 
^'  lots  of  good  and  evil  infeparably  follow  all  living 
^^  beings,  and  are  the  fufficient  caufes  of  all  the 
*^  good  and  evil,  by  which  thefe  beings  are  clFeftcd  : 
'^  from  thefe  lots  beings  are  born  noble, or  ignoble; 
*^  from  them  men  pafs  into  animals,  or  into  Nat. 
*'  This  is  the  doftrine  revealed  by  Godama^  and 
*'  it  is  called  the  doSrine  of  Sammadeitti.  This 
*'  doQrine  is  the  great  Megnap^  or  nail,  which  com- 
*'  pletely  plucks  forth  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
*^  thorns  of  the  deitti.  O  ye  maftcrs  and  wife  men 
*^  of  all  nations,  Armenians^  Englijh^  French^  and 
"  Dutch^  proclaim  it  to  all  living  beings ! 

*^  Q.  Did  thefe  fix  falfc  gods,  who  taught  that  it  is 
''  good  to  honour  our  parents  and  teachers,  to 
*^  fuffer  heat,  cold,  and  the  like,  receive  no  benefit 
^^  by  the  performance  of  fuch  aQions  ? 

"  A.  As  when  any  one  cats  bitter  fruit,  which  he 
"  fuppofes  to  be  fwect,  in  the  aft  of  eating  he  does 
**  not  find  it  fweet,  but  on  the  contrary  bitter :  or 
"  as  when  any  one  drinks  mortal  poifon,  thinking 
^^  it  to  be  a  valuable  medicine,  his  fo  thinking 
*^  does  not  prevent  his  death :  fo  it  is  with  thefe 
*'  fix  deitti,  who  pretended  to  be  gods,  and  did  not 
''  abjure  their  doftrine ;  although  they  endured 
*'  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  and  cold,  thinking  fuch  to 
"  be  good,  yet  have  they  received  no  advantage, 
*^  b.ut  have  paffed  into  the  infernal  regions,  where 
"  they  fuffer  many  evils  and  tortures.  Therefore, 
''  O  ye  teachers  of  the  Englijkj  Armenians^  Dutch^ 
*'^and  others,  and  ye  the  wife  men  of  all  nations, 
^^  take  heed  to  the  above  example,  and  like  lights 
*'  in  a  dark  place  teach  others,  who  wander  in  the 
"  errors  of  the  deitti,  fo  that  they  may  efcape  from 
*'  thefe,  as  from  an  inhofpitable  and  defert  path, 
*'  and  arrive  at  the  ample  and  ftraight  road  of  the 
'^  true  docirinc  and  faith.  ^^  Q^*  "^ Wv 
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^^  (2*  What  is  the  doftrine^  and  lav,  which  Go  dam  a 
*'  delivered  to  be  obferved  by  all  men  ? 

**  -4.  It  cooiifts  chiefly  in  obfcrving  the  five  com*^ 
*^  mandments,  and  in  abftaining  from  the  ten  fins. 

*'  Q'  What  are  the  five  commandments  ? 

^^  A.  I9  From  the  meaneft  inftd  up  to  man,  thou 
"  flialt  kill  no  animal  whatever.  II,  Thou  (halt 
"  not  fteal.  Ill,  Thou  fhalt  not  violate  the  wife 
'^  or  concubine  of  another.  IV,  Thou  (halt  tell 
*^  nothing  falfe.  V,  Thou  {halt  drink  neither  wine, 
*'  nor  any  thing  that  will  intoxicate;  thou  fhalt 
^^  not  eat  opium,  nor  other  inebriating  drug. 
^*  Whoever  keeps  thefe  five  commandments,  during 
>^  all  fuccefTive  tranfmigrations,  fhali  either  be  born 
^^  a  nobleman,  or  Nat ;  and  (hall  not  be  liable  to 
^^  poverty,  nor  to  other  misfortunes,  and  calamities. 

**  C-  What  are  the  ten  fins? 

**  A.  Thefe  are  called  by  the  common  appellation 
*^  Duzzarai k^  ^nd  are  divided  into  three  clafTes.  In 
"  the  firfl  clafs  are  co;nprehended  the  works  which 
*'  are  contrary  to  the  commandments ;  namely, 
*'  I,  the  killing  of  animals ;  II,  theft;  III,  aduU 
*'  tery.  In  the  fecond  clafs  are  contained;  IV, 
*^  falfhood ;  V,  difcord ;  VI,  harfh  and  indignant 
*'  language;  VII,  idle  and  fupertluous  talk.  To 
*'  the  third  clafs  belong,  VIII,  the  coveting  of 
**  your  neighbours  goods;  IX.  envy,  and  the  de- 
"  fire  of  your  neighbours  death,  or  misfortune; 
*^  X,  the  following  of  the  doflrine  of  falfe  gods, 
^^  He  who  abflains  from  thefe  fins,  is  faid  to  ob* 
*'  ferve  Sila  :  and  every  one  who  obferves  Sila  in 
^^  all  fucceffive  tranfmigrations,  will  continu^ly 
*^  increafe  in  virtue,  till  at  length  he  will  become 
*'  worthy  of  beholding  a  god,  of  hearing  his  great 
"  voice ;  and  thus  he  will  obtain  Nitban^  and  be 
•*  exempted  from  the  four  known  miferies,  namely, 
*^  weight,  old  age,  difeafc,  and  death.  We  mult 
*'  alfq  believe,  that  Godama  taught,  if  we  obferve 
^^  his  laws,  we  fhall  fee  the  other  gods,  who  are  to 
^^  arife  after  him. 

"  (^.  Befides 
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•'  Q.  Befides  thefe  already  mentioned,  are  there  any 
*^  other  good  works  which  ought  to  be  pradifed  ? 

^^  A.  There  are.     One  good  work  is  called  Dana  ; 
"  a  fecond  is  called  Bavana. 

"  g.  In  what  confifts  Dana  ? 

^^  A,  Dana  confifts  in  giving  alms,  particularly  to 
"  the  Rahansr 

**  g.  In  what  confifts  Bavana  ?  * 

**  A.  It  confifts  in  thoughtfully  pronouncing  thefe 
*'  three  words,  Aneizza^  Doccha,  and  Anaiia.  By 
*'  the  word  Aneizza  is  underftood,  that  he  who 
**  pronounces  it,  recoUefts,  that  by  his  particular 
^^  fituation  he  is  liable  to  viciflitudes :  by  the  word 
^^  Doccha  is  underftood,  that  by  the  fame  fituation 
^^  he  is  liable  to  misfortune ;  alid  by  the  word 
^^  Anattaj  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  exempt 
^^  himfelf  from  being  liable  to  change  and  to  mif. 
*'  fortune.  Whoever  dies  without  having  obferved 
^^  the  Sila^  Dana^  and  Bavana^  will  certainly  pafs 
^^  into  one  of  the  infernal  ftates,  and  will  become  a 
**  Nirta^  a  Prietta^  or  fome  animal. 

•*  Every  one,  who  dies  without  the  merit  of  fome 
"  good  aflion,  performed  during  his  life,  may  be 
**  compared  to  him,  who,  without  a  ftore  of  pro- 
*'  vifions,  travels  through  inhofpitable  deferts  :  to 
*'  him,  who  without  arms,  penetrates  into  a  place 
*'  abounding  in  robbers  or  wild  beafts:  to  him 
**  finally,  who  in  a  fmall  and  leaky  boat,  attempts 
*^  to  pafs  a  vaft,  tempeftuous,  and  whirling  river. 

**  Moreover  whoever,  either  prieft  or  layman,  gives 
"  up  himfelf  to  the  five  carnal  works,  or  to  the 
**  pleafures  received  by  the  five  fenfes,  who  does 
*'  not  obferve  the  five  commandments,  and  who 
"  does  not  abftain  from  the  ten  fins  called  Duzza^ 
"  raik^  is  like  a  moth,  which  attrafted  by  the  (hining 
"  of  a  candle,  flutters  round  the  light,  till  itperifhes 
*'  in  the  flame  :  or  he  is  like  a  perfon,  who  feeing 
*'  a  fpot  of  honey  on  a  fword,  is  unmindful  of  the 
**  edge,  and  in  licking  the  honey  cuts  his  tongue, 
^<  ana  dies  :  or  he  is  like  a  bird,  who,  eager  for  the 

"  bait 
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"  bait,  does  not  perceive  the  fpringe  laid  for  it :  or 
"  like  a  ftag,  who  running  after  the  female,  obferves 
**  not  the  arms  nor  the  fnares  of  the  hunter.  This 
^^perfon  not  attending  to  future  danger,  but  folicited 
*'  by  ihe  five  carnal  delights,  will  either  pais  to  the 
^^  infernal  regions,  or  will  tranfmigrate  into  an  animal. 
'*  By  fuch  fimilitudes  did  Godama  teach. 

'^  Revolving  thefe  things  in  your  minds,  O  ye 
**  Englijh^  Dutch^  Armenians^  and  others,  adore  Go- 
^^  DAMA  the  true  god;  adore  alfo  his  law,  and  his 
''  priefb;  be  folicitous  in  giving  alms,  in  the  obfer- 
*'  vance  of  Sila^  and  in  performing  Bavatia.  But  a 
*'  true  and  ligitimate  priefl  of  Godama  is  not  to  be 
"  Found  except  in  this  empire*,  or  in  the  ifland  of 
**  Ceylon :  and  you,0  bifliop,  have  obtained  a  great  lot, 
^'  who  have  bepn  thought  worthy,  although,  born  in 
^'  one  of  the  fmall  ifl^nds  depending  on  Zabudiba^  to 
*'  come. hither,  and  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  divine 
*'  law.  This  book,  which  I  now  giye  you,  is  more 
^^  eftimable  than  gold  ^nd  filver,  tl)an  diamonds  and 
**  precious  ftones :  jand  1  exhort  all  EngliJJi^  DtUch^ 
^^  Armenians^  and  others,  faithfully  to  tranfcribe  its 
^^  contents,  and  diligently  to  a£l  according  to  the  pre- 
«(  cepts  therein  contained. 

"  The  title  affumcd  by  the  writer  of  the  above 
"  treatife  was  I  Atuli  Zarado,  grcat-mafter  of  the 
*'  king  of  thfc  nine  prpvipges  of  the  Shan^  of  the 
*'  province  :ofCM^>',  of  the  three  provinces  of  Giun 
*^  Yun  and  Har^  of  the  three  provinces  of  Pegu^  and 
*'  of  the  feven  provinces  of  Burmas:  prince  of  the 
^^  golden  umbrella,  of  the  palace  of  the  fun  and  moon; 
^^  and  alfo  fupreme  lord  of  the  white  elephant,  of  the 
*'  red  elephant,  of  the  black  elephant.  Sec.  &c.  &c.*' 

Of  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

These  titles  of  the  chief  prieft  of  the  country  lead 
me  to  defcribe  that  order  of  men,  fo  intimately  con- 
nected with  religion  and  learning. 

VOL.  VI.  .     T  All 

^  Siam  was  then  fubjcfl  to  the  Burmas. 
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All  the  priefts  of  GoDAMAare  properly  what  in 
a  Roman  catholic  country  would  be  called  regulars. 
There  are  no  fccular  or  officiating  priefts,  haviiig 
charge  of  the  worlhip  of  the  lay  part  of  the  community. 
Thefc  priefts,  hy  Europeans  commonly  called  Talitpains^ 
and  by  Mohammedans^  RaiUins^  are  in  the  Burma  lan- 
guage called  Rahans^  and  in  the  Pali^  Thaynka.  Tins 
is  the  proper  name,  as  in  Europe  ftmilar  priefts  are 
called  monks:  but  as  in  catholic  countries  the  monks 
from  rerpe6t  are  commonly  addrefied  by  the  ^tle  of 
father ;  fo  among  the  Burma%  the  RUhans  are  com- 
ihonly  fpoken  to  by  the  name  Poun-gye^  which  fig- 
nifies  great  virtue. 

Somona  or  Samana  is  alfo  a  title  beftowed  on  the 
priefts  of  Godama,  and  is  likewife  applied  to  the 
images  of  the  divinity,  when  reprefented,  as  he  com- 
monly is,  in  the  pricftly  habit.  From  this  name  the 
whole  fe6t  of  Bouddha  have  been  by  many  called^ 
SamanianSj  a  name  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
tient  writers,  and  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  iStfn^ 
fcrii  word  Saman^  fignifying  gentlcnefs  or  affability*^ 
The  learned  Paulinus  fuppofes  the  Samanians  sunA 
Magi  to  have  been  the  fame,  an  opinion  which  he . 
has  been  by  no  means  able  to  render  probable.  The 
accounts  of  the  religion  of  the  Samanians^  as  extraded 
from  the  writings  of  the  Rahans  by  Sangermano,  the 
treatife  of  the  Zarado,  and  the  book  Kammnuij  in 
my  opinion  fliow  the  two  fefts  to  be  effentially  difFe- 
tent.  The  Magi  believed  in  two  principles,  the  one 
producing  all  the  good,  the  other  all  the  evil  in  the 
-world.  The  former  they  compared  to  light  or  fire, 
and  worftiipped  the  fun  and  fire,  as  emblematical  erf 
the  beneficent  principle:  but  they  worfhipped  no 
images.  They  were  much  addi£ted  to  aftrology,  and 
have  even  given  their  name  to  all  pretenders  to  fuper- 
uatural  powers.  But  the  Samanians  confider  every 
thing  as  arifing  from  fate  by  means  of  water,  and  look 
on  their  divinity  as  merely  a  great  moral  teach- 
er.     Devadat  they   do   not  efteem  a  principle    of 

nature, 

•  Paulinus  Mas.  Bor^,  pag.   i8. 
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nature,  but  a  kicked  pcrfon  now  undergoing  the  pu-» 
nifliinent  of  bis  crimes ;  and  who  has  ilbvolved  man- 
kind in  fin  and  misfortune  by  teaching  a  do8rine  con- 
trary to  that  of  GoDAMA.  Indeed  the  little  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  cofraography,  in  the  book  Kam- 
fnudf  and  by  the  Zarado,  fhow  that  he  is  not  fo  ef- 
fentiai  a  being  in  the  do£irine  of  RihanSj  as  A  rim  a- 
Nius  was  in  that  of  the  Magi*  Befides  the  Rahans 
wor&ip  images ;  and  are  fo  far  from  adoring  fire,  they 
never  kindle  one,leaft  they  (liould  deftroy  the  life  of  fome 
^nitnal.  Magic  and  aftrology  they  alfo  abhor,  and 
de^ft  bloody  facrifices.  The  Magz^  on  the  contrary, 
facrificed  animals.  There  is  even  reafon  to  believe,^/ 
thai  human  facrifices  were  common  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroastsr,  and.  by  them  introduced  into 
the  horrible  rites  of  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
I  therefore  condudi  that  the  Magi  were  a  different 
k&  from  the  Samanians;  and  I  doubt  not^  that  they 
were  a  fed  of  mud)  greater  antiquity. 

Pau LINUS  alfo  (uppofes  the  religion  of  the  Magi 
to  be  the  farme  with  that  of  the  Brahmens^  or  of  an^ 
nem  i^jf^,t-  but  iin  this  too  I  think  he  is  miftaken. 
TEe  good  and  bad  principles  of  the  Ma^gi^  and  their 
want  of  inaages,  of  the  perCboification  of  the. deities, 
and  above  all,  of  cafti  ^are  great  dtiferences.  Befides, 
the  two  fyftems  are  ^Ofifidered  ao  diftinft  >by  the  an- 
tieuts,  who  furely  Utre.  the  beft  judges.  The  fdigioo 
of  the  M tf^t,  PAJuuiii'Us^  ^ith  ^eat  probability,  con- 
tends X  came  from  India  toi  Ptrjia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  about  560  years  before  the  birth  of  CnRisTf 
and  from  Bfirjia  was  afterwards  difperfed  over  the 
weftern  nations.  ||  How  then  could  the  father  fup* 
pofe  the  dofirine  of  the  Magi  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
religion  oi Egypt?  areligion  which  had  fubfiftedthere, 
and  had  been  transferred  to  Greece^  certainly  many 
ages  before  the  invafion  of  Camhyfcs. 

•    T  2  .        .  These 

*  Plinii  Natur.Hiftor.  )ibw  29%  ap*  i-     '^  Mm.  Borg.  psg.  1B8. 
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Thisis  confirnm  by  theopiniOD  ot  rvivir  ^110.30,  cap. 
thought,  that  magic  was  firft  introduoed  wto  Europe  by  the  ai  my  ot  X^  k  x  £  :>, 
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These  R&hSns  live  together  in  convents  or  coJtegeX, 
by  them  nanfcd  Kiaung^  which  are  by  much  the  beft 
habitations  in  the  empire.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  very  decent  in  their  lives,  remarkably  kind  and 
hofpitable  to  Itrangers,  the  bell  informed  men  in  the 
country,  and  very  highly  rcfpeQed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Kvery  college  has  a  head  named  Zara^  of  which  the 
literal  meaning  is  reader;  but  the  nartie  may  be  tranf- 
lated  abbot;  though  by  the  Portuguefe  mifSonaries 
thefe  fupcriors  of  convents  have  been  morecommonly 
ftylcd  bifliops.  As  every  great  perfonage  builds  a 
Kiaung^^  SLnd  procures  the  Rahan^  who  is  his  fpiritual 
guide,  to  rcfide  in  it  as  fuperiour;  fa  there  comes  to 
be  a  kind  of  diftinfiion  in  rank  between  the  differertt 
Zaras :  thofe  who  prefide  over  convents  built  by  the 
powerful  and  rich,  having  more  fpacious  colleges,  and 
more  Rahdns^  under  "their  authority  in  confequence  of 
better  accommodation,  and  greater  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,are  no  doubt  more  refpefcted than rhofe who  are 
at  the  Kfiad  of  Kiaungs  built  by  perfons  of  lefs  diftinc- 
tion.  In  a  particular  manner  is  refpefted  the  Zara«- 
Do,  at  royal  abbot,  who  may  be  likened  to  the  king's 
confeffor.  His.  apartments  are  very  fuperb,  his  at- 
tendants very  numerous:  next  to  the  king  he  is  the 
pcrfon  to  whom:  the  greateft  external  homage  is  paid: 
and  heispermittdd  todaep  under  a  Pyathap,*  sl  dignity 
not  enjoyed  by  even  the  king's  cldcft  Ton,  who* already 
poffeffes  one  half  of  the  imperial  power.  But  although 
thefe  head^of  colleges  have  thus  ditfetent  degrees  of 
.dignity,  according  to  the  rank  of  -  thc^  perfon  whbfe 
•fpiritual  teachers  they  are ;  yet  i  *  underftood,  thiat 
ey.ery  Zura  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  college 
rw!itKoat  any  appeal  to  the  fuperiour  of  the  governor's 
,Convcnt^  or  even  to*  the  Zarado.  What  power  the 
Zuras^'dve  ov.cr^lh^.RiihanSj  who  live  in  their  own 
convents,  I  do.  not  know ;  but  it  is  probably  con- 
fidcrablc,  as  they  receive  frciin  their  inferiours  great 
marks  of  fubmi?fion  and  rofpc<i)-. 

■   The 

*  .A  kluc!  o(  yldrrl  fplrc  In  f: vera!  n-.igc>,  and  ending  In  an  obclllk. 
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The  refpcft  given  by  the  lay  inhabitants  to  all 
Rahans  is  very  great.  The  road  on  ^11  occafions  is 
yielded  up  to  thent;  they  are  almoit  always  addrefled 
by  the  names  of  Poungye  and  Bura;  and  in  their  con- 
vents  they  are  permitted  to  ufe  painting  and  gilding, 
things  prohibited  to  every  other  fubjeft:  nay,  they 
are  even  in  fome  cafes  permitted  to  pls^fter  the  outfide 
roofs  of  their  Kiaungs  white,  and  white  is  the  royal 
colour,  the  moft  diftinguifhing  of  all  royal  infignia, 
and  common  only  to  God  and  the  king.  Although 
the  priefts  are  thus  honoured,  yet  even  the  higheft  of 
them  retain  the  greateft  fimplicity  in  their  manners. 
The  drcfs  of  the  Zarado,  when  we  had  the  honour 
of  vifiting  him,  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  prof- 
trate  multitude,  by  which  he  wasfurrounded.  I  was  told 
alfo,  that  when  fome  years  ago  he  was  at  Rav^oun^  he 
ufed,  like  other  i?<5AJn5,  to  perform  his  rounds  bare-  • 
footed,  and  to  receive  from  door  to  door  the  rice  that 
was  offered  as  alms.  In  this  perhaps  there  was  fomc- 
what  more  than  humility;  as  wherever  he  went,  the 
ftreets  were  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  men  were 
proftrated  imploring  his  bleflfi^ig;  while  the  women 
kept  out  of  his  way,  as  too  imperfeft  beings  to  be  in 
the  prefence  of  a  man  fo  weaned  from  the  pleafurcs  of 
the  fenfes.  He  is  however  a  perfon  of  mild  and  agree- 
able manners,  and  feems  well  informed;  but  with  a 
confidcrablc  affe6lation  of  meeknefs,  and  of  contempt 
for  worldly  cares.  At  Loungyc  I  met  with  a  Zara  of  • 
my  acquaintance  begging  rice  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  infcriour^;  and  although  he  was  an  old  infirm 
man,  he  had  ventured  out  to  a  confiderable  dftance^ 
and  that  in  rainy  weather. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  the  charity  of  the  JR^AJn5, 
which  is  exerted  efpccially  towards  ftrangcrs;  confe- 
quently  there  is  no  country,  where  a  Itranger,  unar- 
quainted  with  every  one,  and  an  outcaft,  would  be 
lefs  likely  to  fufferwant  than  in  the  Burma  empire: 
nor  during  my  ftay  there  did  I  fee  one  common  beg- 
gar.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  convents,  the  pious 

T  3  founders 
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founders  generMly  build  boufes  for  the  accommoda** 
tion  of  ftrangers  and  travellers.     Thefe  houfes   are 
comiDOilly  very  good  defences  againft  the  weather;  nay, 
many  of  them  are  very  handfomis.  Any  perfon  may  there 
pafs  the  day  or  night,  and  he  is  furc  of  being  kindly 
received  by  the  Rahans^  and  of  being  by  them  fup* 
plied  with  proviiions.     fiefidesthis  virtue,  the  RUhans 
are  very  humane,  and  in  confequence  have  often  dif» 
putes  with  the  magiftrates.     It  is  a  law,  that  no  crimi- 
nal can  be  executed  within  the  gates  of  a  city :  nor  can 
he  be  put  to  death,  (bould  a  Rahan  touch  him  when 
leading  to  the  place  of  execution.      This  privilege 
the  Rjihans  ohtn  exert;  and  although  they  no  doubt 
are  fometimes  bribed  thus  to  fave  a  bad  man,  yet    I 
believe  they  much  oftener  interfere  to  prevent  injufi- 
tice.     Another  great  virtue  of  the  Raham  is  tolera- 
tion.     From  the  difcourfe  of  the  Zarado,  it  \s  evir 
dent,  that  they  wifh  to  make  converts  to  the  religion 
of  GoDAMA,  and  that  they  think  their  religion  intends-  , 
ed  to  fave  all  men  who  are  willing  to  believe :  -but  I 
never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  attempt  by  the  Rahans  to 
ufe  violence  in  this  converfion ;  or  to  hinder  any  man 
from  wprfliipping  God  in  whatever  manner  he  thought 
proper:  we  every  yhere  faw  tolerated  the  church,  the 
moique,  and  the  pagoda:  and  their  priefts  publickly 
permitted  to  ufe  their  peculiar  dreffes,  and  even  tq 
^(Tume  in  their  houfes  thofe  kinds  of  roofs  which  arc 
appropriated  to  officers  of  confiderable  rank.     Reli- 
gious proceflions  are  publickly  made  by  foreigners; 
and  many  infidels  are  admitted  to  hold  publick  offices^ 
and   places  of  fome  diftin£lion:  nay,  fome  of  thefe 
officers  are   allowed  to  prefide  at  games  infiituted  in 
honour  of  religious  feflivals. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Rahans  do  not  at  all 
officiate  in  the  temples,  like  the  parifh  priefls  or  fecu- 
lar  clergy  of  Europe.  Very  few  of  them  were  prefent 
at  any  qf  the  religious  ceremonies  or  proceffions  that 
I  faw;  not  even  in  thofe  made  at  the  confecration  of  ci 
young  prieft.     Neither  djd  I  fee  many  of  them  at  the 

temples 
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temples,  either  on  holy  days^  or  at  other  times:  and 
although  fome  of  their  conveats  are  generally  fituated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greater  temples,  yet  that 
is  by  no  means  univerfally  the  cafe:  nor  did  (  ever  fee 
any  of  them,  who  appeared  to  take  charge  of  a  temple, 
or  of  the  images  belonging  to  it^     Their  time  feems  to 
be  employed  in  inftru6ting  the  youth   in   reading, 
writing,  and  acquiring  fuch  knowledge  as  the  nation 
poifefles,  efpecially  in  religion,  biftory,  and  law ;  and 
in  foliciting  provifions   for  themfelves,  and  for   the 
needy.     Their  religious  worfliip,  I  believe,  they  aU 
moll  always  perform  within  the  walls  of  their  own  con- 
vents: in  all  of  them  they  have  images,  to  which  at 
the  ufual  times  they  chaunt  their  prayers. 

It  is  faid,  that  formerly  there  were  convents  of 
women,  who  entered  into  orders  while  young  virgins, 
who  continued  for  life  to  obfervc  celibacy,  and  all  the 
rules  of  the  RahanSf  and  who  were  drefled  in  yellow. 
This  has  been  abolifhed,  probably  by  the  policy 
of  the  kings  now  governing  in  eaftern  India^  who 
think,  by  the  plealures  of  a  number  of  women,  to 
allure  men  into  their  fervice.  And  now  a  few  old 
women  only  enter  into  a  kind  of  orders,  (have  their 
heads,  and  aiTume  a  white  drefs.  Thefe  attend  on  the 
temples  and  on  funerals,  and  are  a  kind  of  fervants  to 
the  Rihuns :  although  they  never  live  within  the  walls 
of  their  convents.  The  Pali  books,  however,  con^ 
taining  the  form  of  admitting  women  into  the  facer* 
dotal  order,  and  the  rules  for  their  condu6l,  arc  ftill 
to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  Rahans. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  of  life 
and  duties  prefcribed  to  the  Rahans^  1  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  infert  a  tranflation  of  a  Latin  veriion  of 
the  canonical  book  railed  Kammiui.  An  elegant  copy 
of  the  original  Pali  wasfent  by  the  king  to  Sir  Johm 
Shor£.  The  whole  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  by 
notes :  and  to  thofe  who  wi(h  to  enter  more  into  par- 
ticulars, I  would  recommend  M.  o£  tA  Loubere's 

T  4  tranflation 
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'  tranflation  of  the  maxims  of  the  Talapoins^  given  us 
in  his  invaluable  account  of  the  Siammtfe  kingdom. 

:  It  mud  be  obferved,  that  a  tranflation  of  the  Kammua^ 
which  is  contained  in  the  colle6lion  of  Cardinal 
B0RGIA9*  feems  to  differ  in  fome  particulars  from  that 

.  given  by  father  Sang£rmano.  In  the  latter,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  fire  and  water  being  the  principles  of 
all  things,  of  the  purifications  of  the  Rahans  by  fire  and 
water^  dftbefe  ^pfiefts  paflfing  their  time  entirey  abforbed 
in  a  idbcfitation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  the  con- 

-feflion  of  fins  on  the  days  of  the  full  and  new  moon. 
Father  Paulinus  alleges  the  Borgian  Kammualo  con- 
tain allithefe  circumftances:  and  I  can  only  account 
for  fuch  a  difference  by  fuppofing,  that  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  original  work,,  but  in  the  expla- 
natory gloffary,  which  is  faid  to  accom.pany  the  Bor- 
gian  copy.  I  never,  however,  heard  of  thefe  doQrines 
prevailing  among  the  Rahans:  nor  is  there  any  hint 
given  of  them  in  the  cofmography  of  Sang£rmano9  or 
in  the  treatife  of  the  Zarado. 

TRANSLATION  of  KAMMUA-ZA,  or  the  BOOK 

KAMMUA. 

"  In  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  before  ihtSabeitf 
*'  is  delivered  to  the  candidate,  he  muft  approach  his 
*' mafler  UfizeX^  and  fay  three  times,  '  Lord,  are 
"  not  you  my  mafler  Upize  ?'  He  is  then  ordered  to 

advance 

♦  Paultnus  Mus.  Borg,  pg.  84. 

+  The  Sabeit  is  a  round  black  covered  veflel,  generally  made  of  lacquered 
bafket-worky  and  ufed  by  the  priefts  in  their  morning  rounds  to  receive  the 
alms  of  the  charitable. 

J  At  ordination  there  areafCftinga  great  number  of  RahanSy  and  the 
Vpize  is  one  of  the  eldeft  prefent,  and  prcfidcs  in  the  affembly.  It  would 
appear  ffom  the  account  of  M.  de  la  Lou  be  re,  that  in  6iam,  ordina- 
tion can  only  be  performed  by  a  particular  kind  of  fuperior,  named  Saner  at » 
Perhaps  Sancrat  and  Upizc  may  mean  the  fame  rank  :  although  I  did  not 
underhand,  that  among  the  Burmas  it  was  ncceflary  for  the  Upize  to  be  a 
Zardy  much  lefs  that  there  was  any  difiinftion  of  rank  among  thefe  fupc- 
nourS)  &rther  than  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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^^  advance  to  the   Kammuazara* ;    and  having  ap* 
*'  proached  nfear,  he  is  thus  interrogated:" 

Kammtuizara.  ^'  O  candidate,  is  this  your  Sabeil  f^ 

Candidate.  *'  Verily  my  lord  it  is." 

Kam.  "  O  candidate,  is  this  your  garment  ?'* 

Cand.  "  Verily  my  lord  it  is." 

"  Then  ihall  the  Kammuazara  fay,  Retire  from 
^  this,  and  wait  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  cubits.  He 
'^  fhaU  then  read,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  aflembly 
"of  priefts.  Let  the  aflembly  of  priefts  hearken  to 
"  my  words.  The  prefent  candidate  humbly  afks 
*'  from  his  Upize  the  facerdotal  rank :  and  furely  this 
*'  is  now  both  a  convenient  time  and  place  for  ordi- 
^^  nation.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  admonifh  the  can-- 
*'  didate.  You  O  candidate  hearken.  At  this  it  is  by 
'^  no  means  allowed  you  to  tell  falfehoods,  or  to  con- 
**  ceal  the  truth.  There  are  certain  defefts,  which 
*'  are  contrary  to  the  pricfthood,  and  which  prevent 
"  any  perfon  from  being  received  into  the  prieftly 
*'  order:  and  as  you  are  now  before  this  aflembly  of 
**  RUhans  to  be  interrogated  concerning  thefe  defefls, 
you  muft  anfwer  truly,  and  declare,  what  defefts 
are  in  you,  and  of  what  nature  they  are :  what  de- 
"  fefts  you  have  not,  and  in  what  manner  you  arc 
*'  free  from  them.  Do  not  be  filent :  but,  left  you 
**  ftiould  be  hindered  by  fear  or  fliame,  bend  down 
*'  your  head.  Now  all  thofe  in  the  aflembled  coun- 
*'  cil  are  about  to  interrogate  you. 

"Then   fome  priefts  in  the   aflembly   fliall   thus 
"  interrogate  the  candidate. 
Prieft.    "  O  candidate,  are  any  of  the  following  diH- 

"  eafes  on  you  ?     Are  you  affli£ied  with  the  leprp- 

"  fy,  or  with  any  other  foul  diforder  ? 
Candidate.    "  My  lord  I  have  no  fuch  diforder. 

Priefts 

*  The  reader  of  the  book  KamMuat» 


6( 
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Prieft.  ^  Have  not  you  the  fcrophula,  or  fame  ^dnA 
*'  of  herpes  ? 

Cand.  "  My  lord  I  have,  not  any  fuch  difeafe. 

Prieft.  "  Have  you  not  the  fchirrhus,  cancer,  or  itch  ? 

Cand.  ".  My  lord  I  have  not. 

Prieft.  "  Are  you  afflided  with  the  afthma,or  cough? 

Cand.  *'  My  lord  I  am  not. 

Prieft.  *'  Are  you  not  maniacal,  or  do  you  not  labour 
^*  under  thofe  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a  cor- 
"  rupted  blood,  or  from  the  influence  of  giants, 
"  Lamia  J  or  evil  fpirits,_or  of  the  Nat  of  the  woods 
"  and  mountains  ? 

Cand.  "  I  do  not  my  lord. 

Prieft.  "  O  candidate,  are  you  a  human  being  ? 

Cand.  **  I  am  a  human  being  my  lord, 

Prieft.  "  Are  you  a  male  ? 

Cand.  ^^  I  am  a  male. 

Prieft.  *'  Are  you  a  lawfully  begotten  fon  ? 

Cand.  "  I  am  a  lawful  fon. 

Prieft.  "  Are  you  not  in  debt  ? 

Cand.  "  I  am  not  my  lord.        ^ 

Prieft.  "  Areytou  not  the  dependant  of  fomc  officer  ?♦ 

Cand.  "  I  am  not  my  lord. 

Prieft. 

*  F^our  thefe  quelUons  it  will  appear,  bow  anxious  the  Rdhans  are 
not  to  render  the  order  of  priefthood  aifreputable,  by  admitting  into  their 
fraternity  low  people,  or  fuch  as  have  loathfome  dii'eafcs.  ]^ut  there  are 
alfo  other  rcafons  for  the  reftriftions  here  impofed.  Celibacy  would  have 
no  merit  in  a  perfon  deprived  of  his  virility  :  befides  impotence,  although 
an  involuntary  misfortune,  is  alm»A  always  viewed  with  contempt.  It 
would  be  injuiiice  to  admit  perfons  in  debt,  or  dependants  on  great  men ; 
for  the  creditors  could  not  afterwards  recover  their  debt  by  felling  the 
Rdhan :  and  all  the  dependants  on  the  Burma  nobles  are  in  their  debt. 
But  the  great  obje£l  of  thus  confining  the  priefthood  to  the  higher  ranks 
paobably  is,  that  at  the  confecration,  the  parents  may  be  enabled  to  give 
nandfome  prefents  to  the  convent.  In  fad,  the  ordination  of  a  fon  to  the 
priefthood  generally  cofts  the  family  more  than  his  marriage,  and  fetting 
up  in  the  world,  would  do:  fifty  or  fixty  Pciththa  of  filver  (from  21a 
to  260  lb.  weight)  is  faid  not  to  be  uncommon  for  a  wealthy  man  in  ^ 
provincial  town  to  expend  on  fuch  occadons 
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Prieft.  *^  Have  your  parents  given  you  leave  ? 

Cand..  *^  They  have  my  lord. 

Prieft.  "  Have  you  compleated  your  twentieth  year  ? 

Cand.  "  My  lord  I  have  com  pleated  it.*    - 

Prieft.  "  Have  you  not  in  readinefs  your  fabcit  and 
^  garments  ? 

Cando  *'  They  are  ready  my  lord. 

Prieft.  *'  How  arc  you  called  ? 

Cand.  "  I  am  called  Naka ;  that  is  to  fay,  candidate. 

Prieft.  '*  What  is  the  name  of  your  maftcr  Upize  ? 

Cand.  **  My  mafter  Upize  is   called  AjfcierUeitatrit, 
*'  or  excellency. 

*'  After  thefe  queftions  the  reader  of  Kammua 
*'  fliall  again  fay,  Moft  virtuous  lord  and  priefts  here  . 
*'  affcmbled,  I  oefeech  you  to  hear  my  words.  This 
^'  candidate  humbly  begs  from  his  Upize  to  be  admit- 
^'  ted  into  the  facred  order,  and  I  have  already  given 
^'  him  admonition.  Now  certainly  a  very  conveni- 
*^  ent  time  for  my  lords  has  arrived :  the  candidate 
^'  ought  therefore  to  approach  the  aflembly,  aitd  beg 
^^  this  order  from  them.  The  priefts  (hall  then  fay, 
*'  Approach.  The  candidate  fhall  approach,  and  fay, 
"  I  aflc  the  order  of  prieftHood  from  the  Rahans. 
*'  My  lords,  if  you  have  compaflion  on  me,  fnatch 
*^  me  from  the  lay  ftate^  a  ftate  of  fin  and  error;  and 
^*  appoint  me  to  the  facerdotal  ftate,  a  ftate  of  virtue 
^*  and  perfeftion ;  and  three  times  fhall  the  candidate 
*'  pronounce  thefe  words.     Then  fhall  the  Kammua- 

^'  zara 

*  Tai$  regulation  is  very  commonly  ncgle^led.  Rich  men,  who 
wl(h  to  give  their  fons  a  good  education,  generally  make  them  Rahans 
about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years :  aund  the  youths  continue  in  the 
college  till  they  be  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five.  Being  then  fit  for  bufi- 
nefs,  they  leave  the  convent,  and  marry  :  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  prieft 
to  relinquifli  his  order  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  to  return  to  the  world  : 
and  this  he  does  without  incurring  any  confiderable  fcandal.  The  poorer 
fort  of  people  fend  their  boys  to  the  convents,  where  as  menial  fcrvants 
they  attend  on  the  Rdhan  who  a£b  as  their  mafter,  inflru£ling  them  to 
read  and  write :  and  there  ^re  very  few  men  in  the  country  who  are  not 
able  to  do  both  with  £icility.  Fewer  women  learn  thefe  accompliftipnents.; 
but  ftill  there  arc  many  who  do,  and  wl^p  arc  very  welj  informed  in  fuck 
learning  as  the  Burmas  po([efs. 
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^^  zara  fay,  My  virtuous  lords  here  afleinbled,  attend 
*'  to  my  words. .  This  candidate  has  afked  from  his 
*^  Vfizt  the  facerdotal  rank  :  and  he,  ^vho  thus  a(ks^ 
^^  is  without  any  defc£t  or  impediment,  and  has  pre« 
^'  pared  all  neceffaries*.  .  The  candidate  alfo  in  the 
"  name  of  his  Upizt  befeeches  the  aiTembly,  that  they 
*'  would  fpeedily  make  him  a  prieft.  Is  it  conveni- 
"  ent  and  expedient  for  the  aflembly  in  the  name  of 
**  the  Ufizt  to  confer  on  this  perfon  the  order  of 
"  priefthood  ?  To  whatever  perfon  this  appears  con- 
**  venicnt  let  him  be  filent;  but  if  the  candidate  to 
*'  any  one  appear  unworthy  of  the  rank,  let  that  per- 
*^  fon  fpeak.  The  reader  (hall  thrice  repeat  thefe 
*^  words,  beginning  with  My  virtuous  lords,  &c. 
*'  He  then  (hall  proceed,  and  fay.  Now  {incc  none 
*'  of  the  priefts  fpeak,  but  all  are  filent,  it  is  a  fign, 
**  that  it  is  proper  for  this  candidate  from  a  ftatc  of 
•^  impcrfcflion  and  fin  to  pafs  into  the  ftate  of  per- 
*'  fetiion,  from  the  ftate  of  a  layman  into  that  of  a 
"  prieft:  and  it  is  a  fign,  that  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Upizt  the  aflembly  are  refolved  to  make  this  can- 
*'  didate  a  prieft.  Therefore  by  the  confent  of  the 
"  Upizc^  and  of  all  the  aflembly,  thi^  perfon  is  here- 
*'  by  ordained  a  prieft. 

"  The  reader  afterwards  proceeds,  and  fays.  The 
"  fathers  ought  to  mark  under  the  ftiadc  of  what  foot, 
"  in  what  day,  in  what  hour,  in  what  feafon,  whether 
"  fummer  or  winter,  whether  in  the  morning  or  even- 
*'  ing,  this  perfon  has  been  ordained  a  prieft.  And 
"  moreover  the  newly  ordained  prieft  is  to  be  admo- 
niflied  concerning  the  four  things  which  priefts  arc 
allowed  to  do,  and  the  four  things    which    they 


*'arc 


•  These  neccfTaries  arc  the  Sabdt^  a  proper  yellow  garment,  a  large 
fan  fer\'ing  for  an  umbrella,  a  mat  and  pillow  for  a  bed,  a  bucket  to  draw 
waitr,  and  a  bottle  to  keep  it,  a  drinking  cup,  and  a  cliambcr  pot.  This 
utenfil  is  peculiar  to  the  Ruhans,  and  not  uled  by  any  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants ;  the  Rdhans  being  afraid  of  killing  fomc  infect  by  perfi3nuingoa 


the  ground  their  natural  funflions. 
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**  are  prohibited  from  doing.  Wherefore,  I  the  reader 
*'  admonifh  him  in  thefe  words. 

"  In  the  firft  place  the  facerdotal  order  confifts  in 
*'  eating  that  food  only  which  is  procured  by  the  ia- 
•'  hour  and  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  feet.  Wherc- 
"  fore  it  behoves  you,  O  young  prieft,  during  the 
"  whole  courfe  of  your  life,  to  ftrugglc,  that  you  may 
*^  live  on  food  procured  .by  the  labour  of  your  feet. 
*'  But  if  alms  and  offerings  abound,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
"  your  benefaftors  come  to  you,  and  offer  food,  yoa 
*^  may:lawfully  ufc  the  following  kinds  of  provilions: 
'^  ift,  all  kinds  of  food,  thai  arc  offered  to  Rahans  in 
"  general ;  2d,  provifions  that  are  offered  ta  you  in 
*•  particular;  3d,  provifions  which  arefehtalong  with 
"a  letter;  4th,  provifions  that  arc  offered  on  the  days 
"  of  the  full  and  new  moon;  5th, . pro vifiAns  given  on 
'•  fcftrvals  by  your  benefa[dor&.  ■  Qf.  all.thele  provi- 
*^  fions  you  may  lawfully  eaU  i  The  newiprieft  flial| 
"  anfwcr.  Verily  my  lord  I  have  heard.* 

.      .  .   (  ■  *'TrtE 

*  I M  fa£l,  \}ty^.Rakani  aro  allowed  to  t9X every  thing,  which  they  recciNie 
as  a  prefent,  provided  it  be  ready  drcflcd  ;  for  they  never  kindle  u  fire,  for 
fear  of  dcllroy  ins  fome  life.  What  is  meant  by  procuring  their  food  by 
the  labour  of  tneiVTect,  \i  this  :  every  mom  n ',  as  foon  as  iliey  can  diftin- 
giiifh  the  veins  on  their  hands,  the  whole  Rahans  iflue  from  their  convent^ 
each  withhijiSfl3cfi(  under  his  arm*  They  fpread  themfclvps.  all  over  the 
neighbouring  (Ireets  and  villages,  and  as  they  pafs  along, ^  Hop  a  little  at 
the  different  dbors,  but  without  faying  a  word.  If  the  p«Dpte.<}f  a  houfe 
arc  difpoled  to  be  charitable,  or  havfc  not  already  given  away  all  that  has 
been  prepared  fcr'ihc  purjwfc,  a  pcrfon,  genctally  the  miilrcfs  of  the  lioufc, 
comes  out,  puts  the  ready  dreflcd  provifions  into  the  Sa5fit,  and  the  Ruhan 
goes  on  filent,  and  without  reiiirriing  thanks.  Nordbcs'ne  ever  folicit  for 
any  thing,  ihould  it  not  be  convenient  or  agreeable  fur  a  family  to  beAow 
alms :  but  after  (landing  for  a  few  minutes  proceeds  on  his  round.  So  deli- 
cate arc  they  in  thl^  particular,  that  it  is  fmful  for  a  Rahan  on  fiich  occifions 
to  cough,  or  make  any  fignal,  by  which  he  might  Ic  fuppofl-d  to  pui  the 
laity  in  mind  of  ihclr  duty.  To  the  greater  part  of  convents  however  I'lch 
begging  is  not  ncccffiiry  for  a  fubfiftencc,  as  thcofFcrings  fcnt  to  the  dificrcnt 
Rahans,  by  the  perlbns  whofe  fpiritual  guides  they  are,  to  tlu  f^ns  of  the 
wealthy  by  their  parents,  and  to  the  whole  on  holy  dji^  s  and  fjiiival^,  ari: 
generally  more  than  fufficient  for  their  own  nninitiiiancc.  As  they  litci.illy 
take  no  caie  for  to-morrow,  the  fuperfluity  thc^y  daily  give  awjv  to  animals, 
to  the  poor,  and  to  needy  ftrangors  or  travellers.  However,  tfiat  tlicy  may 
be  able  to  fupply  thefe  various  demands,  and  comply  wiili  the  letter  of  thi<i 
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The  reader  then  proceeds.  In  the  fecond  place 
•'  the  order  of  priefthood  requires  the  ufe  of  garments 
*^  covered  with  duft,  of  garments  which  have  been 
"  thrown  into  public  fepulchres :  wherefore,  O  young 
"  prieft,  you  muft,  during  your  whole  life,  ufe  fuch 
**  garments  as  are  ftaincd  with  the  duft  of  the  field. 
**  However,  if  induced  by  your  learning  and  teach- 
"  ing,  many  benefa£lors  rcfort  to  you,  then  are  you 
"  permitted  to  ufe  the  following  cloaths  in  your  drefs; 
*'  namely  the  cloths  called  Choma;  cloths  made  of 
•*'  cotton,  lilk  or  wool;  cloths  made  of  the  bark  of 
**  certain  trees;  cloths  made  of  the  feathers  of  certain 
*'  birds.  It  is  lawful  for  you  to  ufe  all  the  abovc- 
"  mentioned  cloths.  Thenewprieftanfwcrs  as  before.* 
"  The  reader  then  proceeds.  In  the  third  place, 
*^  the  facerdotal  rank  requires  its  members  to  live  in 
*•  houfes  conftruded  under  the  trees  of  the  woods. 
•'Therefore,  O  newly  ordained  prieft,  you  ought  du- 
*'  ring  the  whole  of  your  life  to  inhabit  fuch  houfes. 
"  Ncveriheleis,  if  your  genius  and  doQrine  attrafl 
*'  many  benefa6lors,   yoti  may  inhabit   houfes   of  the 

**  following 

law,  even  when  tlvy  are  in  no  want  of  provIConsj  the  Hahans  make  ilicir 
daily  rounds.  In  confluence  wc  find  in  the  Buntia  dominions  none  of 
thole  Well  endowed  convents  in  retired  places,  fuch  as  ^re  in  many  parts  of 
Europe:  but  the  convents  arc  always  in  the  ncighbourhtxxl  of  towns,  and 
always  in  proportion  to  the  wealin  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  fined 
Kiaungs  in  old  Ava  are  now  defcrted,  and  their  gilded  halls  have  become 
the  habitations  of  outlaws  and  unclean  aninrals.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  near 
many  of  die  mo(l  celebrated  temples  there  does  not  live  a  fingle  Rcihun. 
Kaungomudo  and  Shue  Loga  tharahu  are  both  temples  of  great  dimcn- 
fions,  and  high  celebrity;  and  at  certain  feafons  vad  imiltitiidtsof  the  laity 
refort  thither  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  fanftity :  but  at  prefcnt  there  is 
not  in  their  vicinity  a  fufficicnt  number  of  iiihabitants  to  fupport  a  convent, 
and  tlierefore  no  Rdhans  live  near  them. 

♦  Several  of  thefe  cloths  I  have  never  fecn:  but  the  Rahans  are 
well  cloathed  with  a  large  yellow  or  yellowi  111  mantlo,  which  they  throw 
round  them  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner.  Under  this  they  have  feve- 
ral  fmaller  pieces  of  dreH;.  which  hov/ever  I  never  oblL-rved  with  fufficicnt 
accuracy  to  enable  me  todcfciibe.  Ilicy  fliave  thelicad  and  beard,  are  very 
clean  in  their  perfons,  and  always  go  bare-footed.  None  of  them  wear 
jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold  or  filvcT.  In  hot  weather,  I  never  (aw  them 
indulge  themfelves  by  expofmg  their  naked  bodies ;  much  lefs  do  they,  like 
the  jotrjesof //Jfn^i/^^rtTi,  ever  expofe  their  ntiditics ;  but  arc  fingulaily  mo- 
deB  and  decent  in  tkcir  drcis  and  ochaviour. 
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^^  following,  kinds :  namely,  houfes  furrounded  with 
^^  walls;*  houfes  ending  in  a  pyramid ;t  fuch  houies 
^'  ss  are  triangular  or  four  iided ;  fuch  as  are  adorned 
^^  with  Qowers  and  figures  carred  in  wood  ;'X  fuch  as 
^  are  built  with  arches.  |j  In  fuch,  and  the  like  houfes, 
"  you  may  for  the  future  dwell.  The  newly  ordain- 
^  ed  prieii  asifwers  as  above.  ^ 

^^  Again  the  reader  fays,  in  the  fourth  place,  O 
"  new  prieft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  your  life, 
f^  you  are  only  to  ufe  fuch  remedies  as  men  have 
^*  thrown  away  for  being  ufelefs.  However,  if  your 
"  virtue,  and  manner  of  teaching,  procure  vou  bene- 
^  factors,  you  are  permitted  to  ufe  a^  remedies,  but- 
*^  ter,  milk,  whey,  oil,  honey,  fugar,  fyrirp,  and  the 
'*  like.  The  new  ordained  prieft  anfwcrs.  Verily  my^ 
«  lord  I  have  heard  f ." 

*'  Again  the  reader  of  Karnmua  fays.     Since  yon 

"  have 

•Such  houfes  arc  not  permitted  to  Ke  ufed  except  by  pcHbns  of  very 
high  rank.'  *  ' 

f  Such  houf<ss  are  only  pennitted  to  God,  thcking,  and  the  Rahans, 

%  Th;bsb  ocnamenis  are  only  tiied  in  charuiiblQ  or  religi^ufbuildingsi 
fuch  as  KiaungSt  chapds,  and  the  publip  building  .for  the  rocepiion  a£ 
tiavellers.  .    ' 

II  It  is  a  fingular  circumftancc,  that  the  art  of  cfOnftnifttng -'a^^^hcs 
ihould  have  been  loft  among  the  Bunnas,  From  matfy  Wiiildingit, .  efpe- 
^ially  U  I^fUj^an  and  Gna^rifgoo^  it  appears,  that  formerly  they  coitid 
conltrufl  very  cxreljent  brick  arche$>  both  circular  and  gotbic:  but  nof^ 
no  one  in  the  empire  can  be  ((>und  fufBciently  fkilFui  to -arch  over  tiy 
Opening  of  a  ^vlndow.  MilbtiW  indeed  has  fali^'n  i^Ttr^,tt»51j^rft,  the  jca- 
loiify  of  the  latcprincea  having 'prohibited  to  p(4vafte  individu^k  th6  trie  of 
brick  or  ftone  houfes.  .-.^  "     '         "' 

§  I  fhall  beifieafter  give  fome  fanher  account  of  theie.  bujldiagt.  Suffice 
It  now  to  fay,  that  I  believe,  none  of  the  Rdhans  live  at  prclent  in  the 
woods.  Their  A'lVzwn^^  are  generally  fituated  in  the  mod  agreeable  places 
that  can  be  found  in  the  iioiocdiate  ncigliboarhood  of  large  villages,  towns, 
or  cities.  The  furrounding  grounds  are  well  cleared  and  inqlotcd,  and 
generallv  contain  many  fine  trees,  efpecialty  the  tamarind,  tsaqgOy  coco- 
nut, aiul  palmira.  Kiaung  is  the  name  which  I  heard  ulcd  for  .thcfie 
btiildln^  uy  every  one  in  the  i?ur ma  empire,  except  Sancer»ian'o,  .who 
ufedihe  wor^  Bau  or  Baa,  At  the  time  I  took  this  name  to  be.iome 
vulgar  FortufTucft  word:  but  I  hM'efince  learned,  (Pai;likus  M\ts» 
BoTgy  pag,  04,)  that  it  is  the  Pali  name  for  a  tonvcoii  di^rived  from 
Bhava  or  Bhavana^  the  Sanfctit  word  for  habitation. 

f  In   fticK   I  fuund  the  piicfls  willing  jio  ukc  any  medicine  whlclx  <). 
prcfcribed. 
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*'  have  been  admitted  into  the  order  of  priefthoocf, 

*'  you  are  no  longer  permitted,  after  the  manner  of 

"  laymen,  to  commit  any  carnal  deed,  either  alone, 

*'  or  with  another,  whether  it  be  man,  woman,   or 

*'  bead.     A  prieft  who  after  the  manner  of  laymen 

*'  commits  fuch  ac  tions,  is  no  longer  to  be  efteemed 

"  one,     nor  as  appertaining  to  the  divine  order.     To 

"  what  can  fuch  a  pcrfoii  be  compared  ?     In  the  fame 

*^  manner  as  in  a  beheaded  man  the  head  can  never  be 

*'  again  joined  to  the  body,  and  fo  live  -,  fo  the  prieft, 

*'  who  after  the  cuftom  of  lavmen  has  committed  for- 

"  nication,  or  any  (imilar  afcl,    is   cut   off  from  the 

**  prieftly  order,  nevermore  to   be  rcflored  to  their 

"  number.      It  bchoveth  you  therefore,    O   young 

"  prieft,  during  the  whole  courfc  of  your  life,  never 

*'  to  commit  fuch  deeds.     The  newly  ordained  prieft 

''  fliall  fay.  Verily  my  lord  I  have  heard  your  words*. 

*'  The  reader  then  fays.     It  is  by    no  means  per- 

''  mitted  to  a  Rahan  to  fteal,  or  to  take  to  himfelf 

"  even  the  value  of  a   dram  of  filver.     The  prieft, 

*5  who  fteals  even  fuch  a  value,  is  to  be  efteemed  as 

"  faiUen  from  the  priefthood,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 

**  numbered  in  the  divine  order.     Such  a  prieft  may 

}'  be  compared  to  the  withered  leaf  of  a  tree :  and  as 

*^  this  can  never  again  recover  its   verdure,  fo  the 

"  prieft,  who  fteals  even  a  dram  of  filver,  no  longer 

•^  can  be  efteemed  as  belonging  to  that  facrcd  order. 

**  Wherefore,    O    young  prieft,    during   the  whole 

"  courfe  of  your  life,  abftain  from  theft.     The  young 

*^  prieft  anfwers  as  before. 

"  The  reader  then  fays,  It  is  unlawful  for  a  prieft 

''  to 

*  From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  that  unnaiiinil  piaBices  were  very 
common  among  the  Burmasj  and  in  various  old  accounts  of  Pfgu  we  have 
-mention  made  of  fuch  having  been  the  cafe,  and  of  fomc  very  abfurd  re- 
gulations having  in  confequence  been  eftabliflied.  At  prcfcnt,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  neither  thelc  regulations  arc  obferved,  nor  even  in  convents 
arc  at  all  pni6lifed  the  crimes  on  account  of  which  they  were  impofcd. 
The  prcfcnt  royal  familiy  have  been  too  wife  to  truft  to  fuch  frivolous 
devices,  and  the  number  of  common  women,  which,  under  certain  rei^ula- 
tions,  they  permit  in  every  confidcrable  town,  has  probably  been  an  cftcc- 
tual  remeay  for  the  greater  vice. 


^  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  animal,  (hoiild  it  be 
^  even  the  fmalleft  infeQ.  The  Rdhan^  who  taketh 
•*  away  the  life  of  the  vileft  infeft,  fhall  no  longer  be  a 
*'  prieft,  or  of  the  divine  order.  To  what  thing  can 
'*  he  be  compared?  He  is  like  a  great  rock  rent  in 
*'  two  parts :  as  it  is  impofTible  that  the  rock  fhould 
*'  ever  again  be  united^  fo  it  can  never  happen,  that 
**  he  ftiould  again  be  reckoned  a  prieft,  or  of  the  di- 
"  vine  order*  Wherefore  you,  O  newly  ordained 
*'  priett,  ought  to  take  care,  during  the  whole  courfe 
•^  of  your  life,  not  to  commit  any  fuch  murder* 
*'  The  newly  ordained  prieft  anfwers  as  before. 

*'  The  reader  o{ Kammua  then  fays,  Whoever  is  id- 
*'  mittedinto  the  priefthood,  can  by  no  means  be  per- 
^'  mittedtoextol  himfelfasafaint,asaperfon  endowed 
'^  with  any  preternatural  gifts;  fuch  as  the  gifts  called 
*'  Mtipo  or  Zian  :  Neither  is  it  for  him  lawful  to  de-^ 
^  clare  himfelf  a  hermit,  or  a  perfon  that  loves  folitude* 
*'  The  prieft  who,  prompted  by  ambition,  falfely  and 
^'  impudently  pretends  to  have  obtained  the  extraor* 
**  dinary  gifts  of  Zian  or  Meipo^  or  to  have  arrived 
''  at  Nieban*^  is  no  longer  a  prieft  of  the  divine 
"  order.  To  what  can  he  be  compared?  In  the 
''  fame  manner  as  a  palm-tree  cut  through  the  middle 
U  can  never  be  rejoined,  fo  as  to  live;  in  fuch  man- 
•*  ner  fliall  this  ambitious  prieft  be  unworthy  of  being 
"  eftcemed  as  belonging  to  the  facred  order.  Where- 
"  fore,  O  young  prieft,  during  the  whole  of  your  life 
*'  avoid  fuch  criminal  excefs.  The  young  prieft 
*'  fhall  anfwer,  Verily  my  lord  I  have  heard  all,  that 
"  even  till  now  you  have  faid." 

END  OF  THE  BOOK  KAMUUA. 

The  month  o^  Namiaung^  the  fecond  of  the  Burma 

year,  is  the  feafon  in  which  young  men  ate  admitted 

VOL.  VI.  U  into 

♦  We  have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  Zidn  and  Nieban* 
Mcipo  is  (aid  to  mean  thoie  prerogatives,  which  are  exercifed  by  fuch  as, 
quite  free  from  worldly  thoughts,  employ  their  time  entirely  in  fublime 
meditations.  What  a  wide  oifferencc  is  here  between  the  pric&s  of  tlie 
Surmas  and  of  the  Hindut  I 
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into  the  priefthopd.  While  we  were  at  Rangoun 
during  this  feafon,  I  bad  frequently  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  part  of  the  ceremony.  For  feveral  days 
previous  to  a(Iumii>g  the  habit,  the  young  men's  pa- 
rents gave  great  entertainments.  Sheds  were  built  in 
the  ftreets  oppofite  to  their  houfes,  and  under  thefe 
were  erefted  feats  adorned  with  flags,  and  flowers  na- 
tural and  artificial.  Here  generally  aifembled  four  or 
five  of  the  young  candidates,  drefled  out  in  the  mod 
gaudy  manner,  and  fat  admiring  the  fupple  motions 
of  dancing  girls,  or  laughing  at  the  grimace  of  players 
and  mimics.  During  this  time,  at  leafl:  once  a  day, 
the  candidates  went  through  the  town  in  a  proceflion, 
confiding  often  of  five  or  fix  hundred  perfons.  The 
following  order,  that  I  obferved  in  one  of  thefe  pro« 
ceifions,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

1.  Drums  and  Burma  hautbois. 

2.  Young  girls  gaudily  drefled,  their  heads  adorned 
with  tinfel,  gum  flowers,  and  the  wings  of  an  ele- 
gant beetle,  the  Buprejlts  ignita  of  Linnjeus. 

3.  Well  dreffed  young  women,  carrying  on  their 
heads  bafons  filled  with  fruits  and  flewers,  an  offer- 
ing for  the  temple. 

4.  The  fathers  and  male  relations  of  the  young  men, 
with  their  attendants  carrying  their  fwords  of  ftate, 
and  other  infignia  of  royal  favour.  Among  them 
was  a  Zaregye,  an  oflBcer  of  confidcrable  rank  in 
the  town. 

5.  Well  drefled  women  carrying  on  their  heads  pots 
of  rice,  a  prefent  for  the  Rahans. 

6.  Bamboo  ftages,  each  carried  on  four  men's 
fliouldcrs,  and  fupporting  an  imitation  of  the 
Padezabayn.  This  confiltcd  of  a  large  upright 
bamboo,  in  the  center,  with  many  fmaller  fixed 
into  it,  in  imitation  of  branches,  which  were  orna- 
mented with  tinfel  and  gum  flowers.  An  umbrella 
terminated  the  whole,  and  from  the  branches  were 
fufpended  the  different  kinds  of  utcnfils  which  arc 
ufed  by  the  Rahans  :  fuch  as  fabcitSy  fans,  water- 
buckets,  bottles,  &c.  &c. 

7,     Women 
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7.  Women  carrying  on  their  heads  pillows  made  of 
ftufFed  mats,  fome  of  them  very  fine.  Thefe  alfo 
were  an  offering  to  the  Rahans. 

8.  An  offering  of  mats  and  fmall  carpets,  which 
ferve  the  Rahans  for  beds,  Thefe  alfo  were  car- 
ried on  women's  heads. 

9.  Yellow  cloth  for  the  drefs  of  the  Rahans,  put  up 
in  rolls  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  carried  in 
the  fame  manner. 

i 

10.  The  candidates,  each  carried  by  four  men  on  a 
bamboo  ftage.  They  were  richly  dreffed  in  velvet 
and  gold  lace,  with  many  golden  ornaments,  and 
their  heads  were  covered  with  tinfel  and  gum  flowers/ 

11.  A  cart,  drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  adorned  with 
flags,  flowers,  and  the  like:  and  containing  danc- 
ing girls,  and  a  band  of  mufic. 

12.  The  mothers  and  female  relations  of  the  young 
men. 

13.  Several  officers  of  government  with  their  atten- 
dants and  badges  of  honour :  but  not  in  high  drefs. 
Among  them  was  the  Akoonwunj  or  colleftor  of 
the  land-tax  of  the  province,  an  A  rmenian  Qhrijlian* 

The  whole  was  very  gaudy,  and  muft  have  caft  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  women  were  all  well 
dreffed  in  filk  and  muflin.  Many  of  them  wore  very 
fine  muflin,  and  had  much  gold  and  filver  in  their 
ornaments.  All  of  them  had  good  fandals  covered 
with  fcarlet  cloth.  Their  deportment,  although  lively, 
was  modeft,  and  graceful.  In  many  other  proceflions 
the  candidates  were  mounted  on  horfeback. 

After  having  thus  for  fome  days  enjoyed  the  fplen* 
dour  and  amufements  of  the  world,  the  young  Rahans 
muft  bid  adue  to  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfe^  :  they  arc 
conducted  to  the  affembly  of  the  Rahans  to  be  ordain- 
ed ;  are  deprived  of  all  their  ornaments^  and  of  their 
hair,  and  affuming  the  yellow  habit,  leave  behind, 
their  parents  aod  the  world. 

U  a  \t 
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It  will  be  obferved,  that  no  Rahans  affifted  in  the 
proceflions :  and  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  all  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  which  I  faw  the  laity  perform. 
On  the  grand  feftivals  the  laity  endeavour  to  pleafe 
God  by  all  kinds  of  amufcmcnts;  by  wrefiling,  danc- 
ing, mufic,  plays,  and  fireworks.  On  other  occa- 
fions  they  folicit  Godama's  favour  by  prayers  and 
offerings  at  the  temples. 

Among  the  worfhippers  of  Bouddha,  there  are 
SO'ge^  or  hermits,  who  pretend  to  a  high  degree  of 
fanttity,  ariling  from  a  mortification  of  their  paflions 
and  appetites.  They  ought  to  live  in  caves,  woods, 
and  fubterrancous  buildings,  of  which  we  faw  many 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gnaungoo.  It  was 
one  of  thefe  hermits,  named  Menu,  who  is  faidtohave 
formed  the  code  of  Burma  laws,  a  fable  probably 
invented  to  increafe  their  authority.  Menu  was  alfo, 
according  to  the  Brahmtns^  the  author  of  their  laws  ; 
but  the  Menu  o{ iht  Brahmens  is, according  to  the  two 
legends,  as  different  from  the  Menu  of  the  Burmas^ 
as  the  two  codes  of  laws  are  different  in  their  juftice 
and  tendency.  Thefe  So-ges  at  prefent  are  not  nu- 
merous in  the  Burma  dominions,  I  not  having  feen 
one;  but  in  Hindujlan^  under  the  name  of  Jogies^ 
they  are  ftill  very  common,  and  are  highly  indecent, 
from  their  going  about  the  ftreets,  and  entering  all 
houfes  abfolutcly  naked.  They  are  not  of  the  Brah- 
mcnical  order,  and  to  me  feem  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  gymnofophiils  mentioned  by  antient  authors,  and, 
I  fufpcft,  often  by  inaccurate  antiquaries,  confounded 
wiih  the  Brahvicns.  Pau  linus  every,  where  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Borgian  mufcum,  confounds  thefe  Znges, 
Jogies,  or,  as  he  wrote,  Yoguis^vf iih  the  Samanians  or 
Rahans  :  for  this  however  he  adigns  no  reafon. 
Among  the  Burynas  I  always  heard  thcmdiftinguifhed 
as  two  different  orders.  But  in  reality  all  religions, 
have  had  their  Zoges.  Men  who  thought  to  acquire  the 
favour  of  God  by  enduring  mifery  in  this  life,  or  who, 
by  pretending  to  more  than  common  fanSity,  and  com- 
mand 
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mandovep  their  paflions,  have  wifhed  to  inipofc  on  the 
weaknefs  of  their  neighbours,  have,  I  believe,  been 
found  among  unenlightened  nations  of  all  religious 
perfuafions :  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Zoges  are 
nothing  more  than  fuch  deluded  or  deluding  perfons. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  Godama  commanded 
his  images  and  relics  to  be  worfliipped*.     The  largeft 
and  moft  celebrated  temples  are  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  are  fuppofed   to  contain  fome  of 
ihofe  relics;  fuch  as  a  tooth,  a  bone,  a  hair,  or  a  gar- 
ment.     To  thefe  temples,  as  containing  the  facred 
relic,  the  prayers  of  the  devout   are  addrcffed,  and 
their  offerings  prefented.     The  pyramids  are  often  of 
a  great  fize,  conftruded  of  folid  brick-work  plaftered 
over,  and  generally  placed  on  a  prodigious  elevated 
terrace.     The  bafe  of  the  pyramid  is   frequently  fur- 
rounded  by  a  double  row  of  fmall  ones;  and  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  whole  are  always  crowned  with  umbrellas, 
made  of  ^combination  of  iron  bars  into  a  kind  of 
fillagree-work,  and   adorned  with   bells.       Many  of 
thefe  pyramids  are  from   three  to  five   hundred  feet 
high.     In  the   larger  temples   the  umbrella,  with   at 
leaft  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  and  often  the 
whole,  is  entirely  gilded  over:  and  then  the  title  of 
Shuc^  or  golden,  is  beftowed  on  the   edifice.     Other 
temples  of  nearly  a  fimilar  ftrufture,  but  hollow  with- 
in, contain  images  of  Godama,  to  which  the  adoration 
of  his   difciples  is  direfted.     Both  thefe  defcriptions 
of  temples  are  in  comm.on  called  Btira^  which  M.  Lou- 
BERE  writes  Prj,  and  fays  that  it  means  refpeftable. 
It  is  a  phrafe  only  given  either  to  God,  and  to   his 
images,  relics,  temples,  and  priefts;  or  to    the  king, 
and  thofe  governing  in  his  name.     An  inferior  gives 
it  to  the  meanefl  officers  of  government;  but  a  fupe- 
rior  never  gives  it  to  an  inferiour,  as  our  king  often 
calls  his  nobles,  my  lord,  a  title  fomewhat  analagous. 
Neither  is  Bura  ever  applied  toaftranger:  a  man 
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who  has  any  dependance  on  a  European^  will  call  him 
Thakiayv^  or  Mayn^  which  fignify  prince,  but  he  will 
by  no  means  call  him  Bura.  Although  this  be  the 
common  name  for  thefe  temples,  yet  it  is  only  a  term 
of  refpeft,  their  proper  name  in  the  Burma  language 
being  Z^dee. 

Although  many  large  temples,  which  are  hollow 
^vithin,  contain  fuch  images  as  are  confidered  of  par* 
ticularfanQity;  yet  the  greater  number  of  the  images 
deftined  for  the  adoration  of  the  laity,  are  placed  in 
chapels,  if  I  may  foufc  the  word,  which  furround  the 
pyramids  containing  the  relics  of  Godama's  perfon, 
and  which  the  Bicrrnas  call  Bura  Kiaung.  In  thefe 
images  Godama  is  always  reprefented  as  a  young  man 
of  a  placid  countenance,  with  Ilrongly  charafterifcd 
Burma  features,  and  generally  in  the  drefsof  a  Ralian. 
His  poftures  are  various.  The  moll  common  is  that 
of  fitting  crofs  legged  upon  a  throne,  with  his  left  hand 
reding  on  his  leg,  and  holding  a  book,  and  with  his 
right  hand  hanging  over  his  knee.  In  other  images  he 
is  reprefented  ftanding,  and  that  in  four  poftures;  each 
dilTering  fomewhat  in  the  pofition  of  his  hands.  In 
others  he  is  reprefented  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  his 
head  fupported  on  pillows*.  The  throne  on  which 
he  is  placed,  is  exaflly  like  the  royal  throne.  Having 
imagined,  that  the  delineations  of  the  Hindu  gods 
floating  on  the  leaves  of  the  lotus,  derived  their  origin 
from  inipcrfcfcl  traditions  concerning  the  deluge,  the 
vigorous  fancy  of  Paulin  us  difcovcrs  a  reprefcntation 
of  the  elegant  flowers  of  that  plant  in  the  fimple  orna- 
ments of  thefe  thrones.  Mus.  Borg.  pag,  67,  com- 
pared with  tab.  1.  fig.  5.  The  images  of  the  god  are 
of  very  various  materials;  clay,  copper,  filver,  and 
alabaflcr.  Many  of  them  arc  completely  gilded,  and 
many  partly  gilded,  and  partly  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings of  flowers.  The  fize  alfo  of  thefe  images  varies 
exceedingly  :  fome  are  not  above  fix  inches  high,  and 
others  arc  of  a  moft  coloflTal  ftature.     I  favv  an  iniaac 
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in  old  Ava^  confiding  of  one  folid  block  of  pure  white 
alabafter,  and  in  a  fitting  pofture:  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  meafuring  its  dimenfions;  but  its  fingers  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  about  the  length  and  thicknefs  of 
a  large  mans'  thigh  and  leg,  from  whence  aconjcfclurc 
may  be  made  of  the  invmenfity  of  the  whole. 

Another  objeft  of  great  veneration  among  the 
worfhippers  of  Godama  are  ftoncs  of  confidcrable  di- 
menfions,  carved  with  various  hieroglyphics,  and  faid 
to  reprefent,  or  to  be  the  impreflions  of  his  feet.  The 
hieroglyphics,  on  the  different  ftones  which  I  faw, 
were  not  alike.  In  the  Burma  language  thcfe  ftones 
are  called  Kye  do  bura,  or  the  refpeftable  royal  foot. 
One  of  them,  on  the  mountain  AmalaSaripadi^  *  in 
tbe  ifland  of  Ceylon^  has  given  rife  to  various  fables; 
Chrijlians^  jfews^  and  Mahommcdans^  uniting  to  call 
the  mountain  ADAM's-pcak,  and  the  ftonc  the  im- 
preflions of  AoAM's-foot. 

Besides  thefe  objefts  of  adoration,  there  are  many 
images  common  about  the  religious  buildings  of  the 
Burmas.  Theprincipaldifciplesof  Godama,  elpecially 
his  two  favourites,  Mokela  and  Sarisout,  with  many 
other  perfons,  whoaflifted  the  god  when  on  earth,  are 
by  his  followers  confidered  as  faints:  and  many  images 
of  thefe  faints,  drefled  liktRakans^  generallyaccompany 
thofe  of  their  mafter.  Mokela  and  Saribout  oc- 
cupy  the  moft  confpicuous  places,  the  one  fitting  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  Godama. 
The  images  of  the  other  faints  are  generally  in  the 
pofture  of  adoration.  In  fpme  chapels  there  are 
many  images  of  thefe  faints,  without  any  of  the  divi- 
nity. There  is  a  group  of  female  figures  very  com- 
mon at  the  temples :  it  reprefents  a  princefs  with  her 
attendants :  the  princefs  is  on  her  knees  offering  up 
her  long  hair.  It  is  faid,  that  once,  when  Godama 
was  like  to   perifh  in  a  river,  he  was   faved  by  this 
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princefs,  who  thr^w  him  a  rope  which  fhemade  of  her 
hair.  The  ends  of  the  walls,  which  projeft  on  the  diffe- 
rent terraces,  as  you  afcend  to  the  temples,  are  generally 
ornamented  with  figures  of  Godama's  cook,  a  fat,  de- 
formed, but   droll  looking   fellow.     Befides   human 
images,  there  are  alfo  at  the  Bui'ma  temples  many  re- 
prefentations   of  elephants,  monkics,  and  other  ani- 
mals, but  efpecially  of  lions   couchant,  which  often 
are  of  amoft  coloflal   fize.     The   Burmas  however, 
although  they  cpnfider   thefc  difciples,  perfonsf  and 
animals,  as  venerable,  on  account  of  the  fervices  they 
performed  to  Godama,  have  no  idea  of  worfhipping 
their  images;  nor,  as  far  as  J  could  learn,  of  imploring 
them  to  ufe  in  their  behalf  their   intercft  with  the  di- 
vinity: much  lefs  do   they  ever  addrefs   their  prayers 
to  the  gods  of  the  Brahnens^  a  cuftom  which  fecms  to 
have  been  adopted  byfome  of  the  Cm^^/^/e',  or  natives 
of  Ceylon.     It  is  however  true  that  the  Burmas  are 
well   acquainted  with  the  gods  of  the  Brahviens^  and 
have  many  legendary  books  containing  an  account  of 
their  adventures,  efpecially  thofe  of  Rama,  king  of 
Baranudee:    but    they  look    upon   thefc  perfonages 
merely  as  heroes,  or  as  remarkable  men,  only  admi- 
rable for  the  wonderful  aflions  they  performed.      In 
fome  of  their  temples,  and  in  the  carved  ornaments  of 
Kiaungs^  and  of  houfes  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers, 
there  are  reprefentaiions  of  the  attions  of  thefc  heroes, 
and  of  the  Nat.     Among  thcfe  the  figure  of  Ganksa 
is  one  of  the  moft  common. 

Every  true  worfhippcr  of  Godama  prays  before  he 
goes  to  flcep,  and  before  he  rifes  in  the  morning, 
which  is  ([generally  at  dawn  of  day.  The  old  men, 
and  women  of  all  agcr.,  arc  more  regular  in  their  de- 
votions than  the  youths,  as  is  the  cyfo,  I  believe,  in 
all  countries,  where  the  women  are  not  degraded  into 
the  rank  of  brutes.  In  praying  they  ufe  rofarics,  oftci^ 
made  of  amber  beads,  and  often  of  various  feeds,  efpe- 
cially of  ihc  Canna  indica  Li^^.  and  CcEfalpinia  olrof- 
fcrmq  Rox.      The  former  plant  is  peculiarly  facrcd 
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to  BouDDHA,  as  it  is  fuppofcd  to  have  fprung  from 
his  blood,  when  once  on  a  time  he  had  cut  his  %>t, 
by  ftriking  it  againlt  a  ftone.  I  believe  they  have 
fixed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  Pali  language;  at  leaft  I 
never  could  underftand  one  word  of  their  prayers, 
farther  than  that  they  contained  many  repetitions  of 
*  the  different  appellations  of  the  divinity;  but  that 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  chaunted.  The  priefts  have  no  regular  daily 
fervice  like  the  mafs:  but  they  have  certain  forms  of 
prayer,  which  they  ufe  on  the  dedication  of  a  temple 
or  Kiaung^  or  on  certain  fcftivals,  on  which  prefcnts 
are  offered  to  them.  The  women  alfo,  in  all  their 
little  diftreffes  and  fears,  fuch  as  in  thunder,  or  in  a 
fquall  of  wind  on  the  water,  invoke  the  Nat:  and 
they  feldom  get  fruit,  but  they  put  it  on  their  heads, 
turn  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  call  on  the 
Nat^  either  wifliing  for  their  protefclion,  or  to  (how, 
that  with  thefe  amiable  beings  they  would  willingly 
participate  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

Besides  thefe  private  devotions,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
make  offerings  at  the  temple.  The  king  daily  fends 
his  offering  to  a  fmall  temple,  which  is  within  the 
palace;  and  many  people  make  occafional  offerings, 
cfpecially  when  they,  or  any  of  their  family,  are  in 
diflrefs.  But  the  common  times  for  making  offerings 
at  the  temples  are  the  four  phafcs  of  the  moon,  efpe- 
cially  the  days  of  full  and  change,  which  may  be 
called  the  Burma  fabbaths.  They  reckon  Friday  very 
unfortunate,  and  confequently  undertake  no  bufinefs 
on  that  day:  but  they  keep  holy  no  day  of  the  week, 
which  with  molt  nations  is  probably  an  agronomical 
divifion  of  time.  While  we  were  ar  Aviarapura^  I 
obferved,  that  the  Burmas^  on  tJieir  fabbaths,  fafted 
from  fun  rife  to  fun  fet;  and  I  was  told,  that  very 
ftrift  people  never  flept  in  their  houfcs  on  the  night 
following  thefe  holy  days:  but  I  have  now  reafon  to 
believe,  that  fuch  flrittnefs  and  fafling  are  only  re^ 
quired  for  three  months  of  the  year,  which  arc  there- 
Ibrc  a  kind  of  lent« 
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The  offerings  made  at  the  temples  are  very  varioas : 
boiled  rice,  fruits,  efpecially  the  cpcoa^nut,  flowers 
natural  and  artificial,  and  a  variety  of  curious  figures 
made  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  co- 
coa-nut kernel,  are  the  mofl  common.  It  is  alfo  very 
cuftomary  for  the  rich  to  offer  elegant  white  umbrellas 
with  golden  ornaments,  large  flippers,  canes,  pillows, 
and  all  manner  of  uteniils,  gilded,  and  of  the  fineft 
materials :  thefe  are  depofited  in  the  temples  or  chapels 
for  the  ufe  of  the  divinity.     The  poor,  in  place  of 
thefe  coflly  offerings,  content  themfelves  with  paper 
imitations  of  the  fame  utenfils.    Thefe  gifts  are  placed 
before  the  god  or  his  temples  on  ahars,  or  on  wooden 
benches  :  and  the  eatables  become  a  prey  to  the  crows 
and  dogs.     People  who  have  been  in  peril  by  water, 
prefent  models  of  fhips  or  boats;  feme  of  which  are 
formed  with  confiderable  neatnefs.     One  of  the  mofl 
common  ways  for  apcrfon  to  exprefs  his  devotion,  is 
by  gilding  a  patch  of  a  temple,  of  which  many  on  this 
account  make  a  very  motley  appearance.     The  king's 
royal  munificence  is  extended  to  a  very  great  amount, 
in  gilding  anew  many  large  temples.     We  were  told, 
chat  this  part  of  his  expence  amounted  annually  to 
£0,000  pciththa  of  filver,  or  nearly  86,8051b.  weight 
of  that   valuable  metal.     The   expence   of    Eim/he 
mayn^  or  the  heir  apparent,  is  alfo  confiderable  in  the 
fame  way.      When  we  vifited  the  celebrated  temple 
Ananda^  the  perfon,  who  fupcrintended  the  repairs 
then  carrying   on  by  the  prince,  told  us,  that  four 
peiththa  of  pure  gold  *  were  prepared  for  the  gildings 
which  would  be  beftowed  on  the  infide  of  that  edifice. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  principal  temples,  near  po- 
pulous places,  are  on  holy-days  lined  with  Halls,  and 
little  portable  fhops,   w^here  gold    leaf,   ornamented 
fruits,  flowers  natural  and  artificial,  and  other  fimilar 
offerings  are  fold:  fo  that  the  devout  walk  out,  buy 
their  offering  by  the  way,  and  go  to  the  temple   where 
it  is  to  be  prcfcnted.     The  women  are  by  far  the  moft 
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numerous  devotees,  and  go  in  confiderable  numbers 
together,  and  in  their  heft  drefs.  They  refort  to  the 
galleries  and  houfes  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
thofe  who  frequent  the  temple :  there  they  alTemble 
in  crowds  to  adjuft  their  drefs  and  offerings:  for  a 
while  they  talk,  laugh,  and  amufe  themfelves;  then 
they  repair  to  the  temple,  fall  on  their  knees,  fay  their 
prayers,  make  their  offering,  and  depart.  Bloody 
facrifices,  among  the  difciples  of  the  mild  Godama, 
would  be  beholden  with  abhorrence. 

The  two  principal  feftivals,  which  we  faw,  were 
on  the  occafion  of  the  new  year,  and  on  the  ending 
of  lent.  During  the  firft,  we  were  at  Pegue^  and 
were  prefent  at  many  of  the  games,  and  entertain- 
ments, given  during  its  celebration.  Only  one  day's 
amufemcntwa^  at  the  grand  tenl pie,  Shue-Modo^  and 
no  religious  ceremony,  as  far  as  we  faw,  took  place. 
The  moll  lingular  amufement  at  this  feftival,  is  the 
concluding  one  of  throwing  water,  which  to  a  rude 
people  affords  very  good  fport.  For  the  whole  lad 
day  of  the  feftival,  the  men  are  permitted  to  throw 
water  at  the  women,  and  the  women  at  the  men:  fuch 
women  as  are  with  child  being  however  exempted.  All 
the  young  people  look  with  joy  for  this  merry  day, 
and  it  is  condufted  with  the  greateft  good  humour, 
the  one  fex  not  being,  likely  to  give  offence  to  the 
other. 

Lent  having  ended,  during  the  whole  month  5^- 
decn-giiU  there  are  illuminations :  every  houfe  has 
erefted  by  it  a  kind  of  maft,  from  which  are  fufpendcd 
one  or  more  lamps.  In  the  royal  palace,  a  pyramid 
of  lamps,  at  leaft  150  feet  high,  was  fupported  by  a 
bamboo  fcaffolding.  From  the  lodgings  of  the  de- 
putation, this  illumination  of  Amarapura  made  ^a 
very  fplcndid  appearance  acrofs  the  lake,  by  which  ' 
we  were  feparatcd  from  the  city.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  nobles  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  refort  to 
court  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  king.  On  this  oc- 
caiion  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  model  of  the 
hili  Mienmo^  which  was  creded  in  the  outer  court  of 
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the  palace.  It  was  conftrufted  of  paper  and  bam« 
boos,  and  agreed  very  well  with  the  account  given  by 
the  miffionary  Sangermano. 

During  the  principal  days   and   nights  of  thefe  / 
fcftivals,    there  is  an  almoft   conftant  fucceffion    of 
wreftling,  dancing,  mufic,  proceflions,  fireworks,  and 
theatrical  entertainments :   but  of  thefe,  it  is  not  at 
prefent  my  intention  to  give  a  defcription. 

To  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  religion  of 
GoDAMA,  it  would  appear  by  all  the  accounts  given 
me,  that  the  Bicrmas  received  their  laws, religion,  and 
government,  from  the  people  of  Arakan,  a  people 
fpcaking  the  fame  language  with  themfelvcs,  and  from 
thefe  circumftances  often  called  Myamma-gye^  or  great/ 
Burmas.  This  happened  about  600  years  ago :  but 
the  people  of  Pegue  and  Arakan^  had  received  the 
fame  gifts  from  Ceylon  a  confiderable  time  'earlier. 
Previous  to  this,  the  Burma  empire  had  probably 
been  occupied  by  tribes  in  a  ftate  of  civilization 
firailar  to  that  of  the  Karayn^  Kiayn^  Lowa^  and 
other  fimple  nations,  who  now  inhabit  the  wilder 
parts  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Whether  or  not 
this  knowledge,  derived  from  Ceylon^  has  been  of 
ufe  to  thefe  eaftern  nations,  cannot  cafily  be  de- 
termined. Thefe  fimple  tribes  have  perhaps  more 
fkill  in  agriculture,  and  more  induftry  than  the  Bur- 
mas;  they  have  art  enough  to  manufatlure  comfort- 
able, and  even  handfome  cloathing:  they  are  a  peace- 
able people,  little  inclined  to  war:  among  themfelves 
they  retain  that  civil  liberty,  which  mod  tribes  in  a 
fimilar  ftate  enjoy ;  and  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  thai 
their  morals  are  extremely  good:  but  then  they  have 
no  laws;  are  ignorant  of  even  the  art  of  reading; 
and  their  religious  notions  are  fo  crude,  that  although 
they  believe  in  a  future  ftate,  yet  they  arc  ignorant  of 
its  being  a  ftate  of  reward  or  puniftiment. 

Those  of  the  Chinefe^  who   have  adopted  the  re- 
ligion of   Shaka,  have    probably  obtained   it  from 
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Hindujlan^  by  thci route  of  Thibet.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  Chintfe  who  have  communicated  this  religion  to 
Japan^  and  to  their  former  dependants  in  Tonkin  and 
Cochinchina.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable,  that 
it  is  through  China  that  this  worfhip  has  extended  to 
Siam.  M.  De  LA  Lou b ere  informs  us,  that  the  Siam^ 
mefe  pretend  to  have  got  their  religion  from  Laos^  in 
which  cafe  it  muft  have  come  from  ^ China,  hideed^ 
from  its  very  early  introduftion  into  that  empire,  at 
the  lateft  in  the  lixth  century  of  'the  Chrijiian  aera,  ic 
has  had  abundance  of  time  to  have  reached  Siam  as 
early  as  we  can  fuppofe  that  country  to  have  been 
civilized. 

In  confequence  of  this  univerfal  diffufion  of  the 
religion  of  Bouddha  over  the  countries  to  the  eaft 
of  Hindujlan^  it  has  been  imagined,  that  all  the  na* 
lions  inhabiting  thefe  extenfive  regions,  and  that  even 
the  Chinefe^  are  of  the  Hindu  race ;  but  can  we  be 
juftified  in  forming  fuch  an  opinion,  becaufe  about 
1700  years  ago  fome  priefts  came  from  Hindujlan  into 
China^  and  converted  to  their  opinions  a  multitude  of 
the  lower  people?  As  well  might  we  fay,  that  the 
Ramans  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  of  his  virtuous 
and  powerful  fucceflbrs,  were  jfews^  becaufe  fome 
priefts  had  then  come  from  Jerufalem^  and  had  con- 
verted, to  their  opinions,  a  great  number  of  the  /?<?- 
man  populace,  and  (laves.  The  learned  and  manly 
Sir  W.  Jones,  among  the  vaft  variety  of  objefcts 
which  engaged  his  attention,  fecms  to  have  haftily 
adopted  this  opinion.  He  fupports  the  hypothefis 
entirely  on  a  paffage  in  the  inftitutes  of  Menu,  where, 
fays  he,  "  we  find  the  following  curious  paffage  5 
'•  Many  families  of  the  military  clal's  having  gradually 
''  abandoned  the  ordinances  of  the  Vcdas^  and  the 
**  company  of  the  Brahmcns^  lived  in  a  ftate  cA  de- 
'^  gradation,  as  the  people  of  Pundraca^  the  Chinas^ 
*'  and  fome  others."  He  then  fays,  '^  this  being  .di- 
*'  re£l,  pofitive,  difinterefted,  and  unfufpetled,  would 
^^  decide  the  queftion,  if  we  could  be  iure  that  the 
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mrord  China  fignifies  a  Chinefe*."  Setting  afide  the 
difficulties  attending  the  prooJTof  this,  of  which  he  has 
by  no  means  given  a  compleat  folution,  I  would  aik^ 
if  it  is  not  to  be  highly  fufpefled,  that  the  Brahmens^ 
like  all  other  bigotted  and  ignorant  fe£ts,  wifli  to  exalt 
themfelves  by  making  all  nations  inferior  to  their  own  ? 
I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  Menu  in  ufe 
among  the  Burmas  are  very  different  from  thofe  tranf- 
lated  by  Sir  W.  Jones t.  The  Burma  code  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  (ix  hundred  years  old,  as  it  was 
introduced  from  Ceylon  at  lead  fo  long  ago;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  (how,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  annals,  that  the  inftitutes  of  Menu  hare 
cxifted  in  their  prefent  form  for  the  half  of  fuch  a 
period.  The  Burma  copy  makes  no  mention  of  this 
ftate  of  degradation.  Were  it  afcertained,  that  the 
GoTAMA  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  J  was  the  fame  with 
GoDAMA  of  the  RShanSj  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
Chinefe  could  not  have  abandoned  the  ordinances  of 
the  Vedas:  for  at  the  time  of  Go  dam  a,  the  Chinefe 
were  a  civilized  people,  with  nearly  the  fame  laws 
which  they  at  prefent  enjoy,  and  the  Vedas  of  confc- 
quence  would  be  of  later  date  than  their  inftitutions. 
It  is  however  alleged,  that  there  have  been  more  than 
one  God  AM  a  or  Bouddha  :  but  whether  this  opinion 
be  well  founded,  or  whether  the  Godama  mentioned 
in  the  Vedas^  be  the  inftitutor  of  the  Burma  religion, 
or  whether  he  lived  earlier  or  later  than  that  legiflator, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  afcertain. 

A  FEW  more  particulars  remain  to  be  mentioned  re- 
lating to  the  learning  of  the  Burmas. 

The  Burmas  have  among  them  many  hiftories,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  lives  and  atlions  performed 
by  the  different  families  of  their  princes.     Thcfe  hif- 

tories 

^  AfttHiuk  Reticanafaes,  II,  ^9.  f  Page  292  of  this  Volume. 

,  j^  tfr  William  JoMBSi  in  ^AJxaixck  Reiibarches,  IV,  170. 
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tones  are,  I  am  told,  very  fabulous;  every  adioa 
being  attended  by  omens  and  prodigies.  Still«how* 
ever  they  may  throw  fome  light  on  a  part  of  the  world 
hitherto  fo  little  known :  and  I  am  hopeful  foon  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  learned,  a  trandation  of  the 
Maha-rafa  Wayn-gye^  the  moll  celebrated  hiftorical 
work  of  the  Burmas,  Thefe  people  have  alfo  tranf- 
lated  hiftories  of  the  Chine fc  and  Siammefe^  and  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Kalkce^  Ko-fhanpytty  Pagoo^  Saymmay^ 
and  Laynzayn.  Of  all  thefe  I  faw  copies,  and  feveral 
of  them  I  procured  for  Sir  John  Murray. 

On  medicine  the  Burmas  have  feveral  books.  They 
divide  difeafes  into  ninety-fix  genera,  and  of  thefe 
feveral  are  fubdivided  into  many  fpecies.  Their 
books  contain  defcriptions  of  all  the  ninety-fix  dif^ 
eafes,  with  various  recipes  for  their  cure.  Of  the 
animal  kingdom,  mummy  is  a  favourite  medicine. 
The  Burmas  are  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  the  cure  of  the  veneral  difcafe:  but  their  manner  of 
giving  it  is  neither  certain  nor  fafe.  They  make  a 
candle  of  cinnabar  and  fome  other  materials,  and  fet- 
ting  fire  to  it,  the  patient  inhales  the  fumes  with  his 
noflrils.  The  patient  is  however  rarely  able  to  per- 
fevere  long  in  this  courfe,  as  it  always  produces  a 
want  of  appetite,  and  extreme  langour.  The  greater 
part  however  of  the  Burma  remedies  are  taken  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  efpecially  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  nutmegs  being  one  of  their  mod  favourite  me- 
dicines. They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  plants  of 
their  country,  and  for  a  vaft  number  have  appropriate 
names.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  praftice  of  their 
phyficians  is  almoft  entirely  empirical;  and  almoit 
every  one  has,  or  pretends  to  have,  a  number  of  pri- 
vate recipes,  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  prattice 
chiefly  depends.  I  was  often  tempted  by  wonderful 
(lories  concerning  the  efficacy  of  thefe  nollrums,  in 
order  to  induce  me  to  purchafc  the  fecret,  which 
fome  of  them  pretended  to  have  beea  handed  down 
from  their  fathers  for  feveral  generations.     Indeed  I 

foacid 
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found  a  great  fpirit  of  illiberality  among  my  brethreil 
of  trtde ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from  impofing  on  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fick,  by  a  preteufion  to  fupernaturai 
powers.     In  fpite  however  of  all  thefe  indireft  means 
of  influence,    I  found  them  dcfervedly  not  in   pof*- 
feilion  of  an  honourable  eltimation  among  their  coun- 
trymen.    One  curious  cuftom  relating  to  the  Burma 
pbyficians  may  be  mentioned.     If  a  young  woman  is 
dangeroufly  ill,  the  doSor  and  her  parents  frequently 
enter  into  an  agreement,  the  do6lor  undertaking  to 
cure  her.     If  ihe  lives,  the  doclor  takes  her  as  his 
property;  but  if  fhe  dies,  he  pays  her  value  to  the 
parents;  for  in  the  Burma  dominions,  no  parent  parts 
vith  his  daughter,  whether  to  be  a  wife,  or  to  be  a 
concubine,  without  a  valuable  confideration.     I  do 
not  know  whether  the  doSor  is  entitled  to  fell  the  girl 
again,  or  if  he  muft  retain  her  in  his  family;  but  the 
number  of  fine  young  women,  which  I   faw  in  the 
houfe  of  a  doftor  at   Myeda^    makes  me   think   the 
praftice  to  be  very  common. 

In  furgery,  the  fkill  of  the  Burmas^  I  believe^ 
goes  no  farther  than  drcffing  wounds,  and  fetting 
bones.  Of  late  indeed  they  have  introduced  from 
Arakan  the  art  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox.  This 
practice  has  iiowever  not  become  general,  as  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  people's  faces  are  pitted  by 
that  difeafc. 

On  law,  the  Bnnnas  have  many  trcatifcs;  both 
containing  the  laws  of  Mfnu,  and  copious  com- 
mentaries on  thefc.  Whether  they  Hill  have  any 
copies  of  the  law,  as  originally  imported  from  Ceylon^ 
1  know  not:  but  I  was  told,  that  the  Damathat-gye^ 
or  code  in  conniion  ufe,  has  fufl'ered  fcveral  alter- 
ations, and  additions,  made  by  the  decrees  of  various 
princes. 

I  HEARD  of  no  poetry,  which  the  Burmas  pofTefs, 
except  fongs.  Of  thefe  they  have  a  great  number 
on  a  variety  of  fubje^ts;  and  arc  fond  of  quoting 
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them  on  many  occasions.  Their  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  appeared  to  me  very  bad.  Some 
of  their  musical  instruments  are,  indeed,  not  so  barba- 
rously noisy,  as  those  of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese  ;  but 
the  airs,  which  the  Burjruis  performed  on  them,  I 
could  not  at  all  comprehend.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  airs  seem  to  me  not 
at  all  unpleasant  :  but  I  must  confess,  that  1  am 
entirely  unskilled  and  rude  in  the  science  of  music. 

.The  Burnuis  )\2L\e  dramatic  entertainments,  used 
at  all  festivals,  and  well  described  by  M.  J)e  la  Lou- 
BERE  in  his  account  of  *S'/V/;;/.  The  performers  in- 
deed, which  we  saw,  were  all  Siavwiese.  s  Although 
these  entertainments,  like  the  Italian  opera,  consbt 
of  music,  dancing,  and  action,  wilh  a  dialogue  in 
recitative  ;  yet  we  understood,  that  no  part  but  the 
songs  was  previously  composed.  The  subject  is 
generally  taken  from  some  of  the  legends  of  their 
heroes,  especially  of  Rama  ;  and  the  several  parts 
songs,  and  actions,  being  assigned  to  the  different 
performers,  the  recitative  part  or  dialogue  is  left  to 
each  actor's  ingenuity.  If,  from  the  effects  on  the 
audience  we  might  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  per^ 
formance,  it  must  be  very  considerable  ;  as  some  of 
the  performers  had  the  art  of  keeping  the  mul- 
titude in  a  roar.  I  often,  however,  suspected  that 
the  audience  were  not  difficult  to  please  :  for  I  fre- 
quently observed  the  Myoawun  of  Haynthatvadc 
(the  man  of  high  rank  whom  we  most  frequently 
saw),  thrown  into  immoderate  laughter  by  the  most 
childish  contrivances.  These  eastern  nations  are 
indeed  a  lively,  merry  people ;  and  like  the  former 
Frenchy  dance,  laugji,  and  sing,  in  the  midst  of 
oppression  and  misfortune. 

The  original  of  most  of  the  Burma  books  on 
law  and  religion  is  in  the  Pali  or  Pale  language  ; 
which  undoubtedly  is  radically  the  same  witli  the 
Samcrit.  I  was  assured  at  Amar^apura  that  the 
Pali  of  Siam,  and  PegUy  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Burmasy   and  an  intelligent  native  of 

Vol-  VI.  X  Taxa^^ 
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Tavaif^  who  had  been  at  Cingala  or  Candy ^  tfiepftf- 
^ciit  capital  of  Ceylon^  and  at  the  ruins  of  Anurada^ 
pitrUy  the  former  capital,  assured  me,  that  the  PaU 
of  that  island  was  considerably  different  from  that 
of  Ava. 

In  many  inscriptions,  and- in  books  of  ceremony, 
cjuch  as  the  Kammiia^  the  Pali  language  is  written 
in  a  square  character,  somewhat  resembhng  the 
Bofgal  Sanscrit^  and  called  ]\[agata.  Of  this  a  spe- 
cimen may  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  Bof^gufn 
jnvihcum  by  Paulixus*.  I  Jut  in  general  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  round  character  nearly  resembling  the  Bur- 
7)1(1  letters.  Of  this  kind  is  the  specimen  given  by 
the  accurate  M.  de  la  Lovbehe,  and  which  some 
persons  have  rashly  conceived  to  be  the  Burma, 
There  is  no  douJ)t^  however,  that  all  the  different 
characters  of  India^  both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east 
of  the  Ganges^  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
source  :  and  the  Burma  writing  of  the  whole  appears 
to  be  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful. 

In  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Burmas  write  on 
sheets  of  ivory,  on  very  fine  white  palmira  leaves* 
riie  ivory  is  stained  black,  and  the  margins  are  or- 
namented with  gilding,  while  the  characters  are  ena- 
melled or  gilded.  On  the  palmira  leaves  the  cha- 
racters are  in  general  of  black  enamel ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  leaves,  and  margins,  are  painted  with  flowers 
in  various  bright  colours.  In  their  more  common 
books,  the  Burvias  with  an  iron  style  engrave  their 
Avriting  on  palmira  leaves.  A  hole,  through  both 
ends  of  each  leaf,  serves  to  connect  tlie  whole  into  a 
volume  by  means  of  two  strinj^s,  which  also  pass 
through  the  two  wooden  boards,  that  serve  for  bind- 
ing. In  the  finer  binding  of  these  kind  of  books  the 
))oards  are  lacquered,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  cut 
smooth  and  gilded,  and  the  title  is  written  on  the 
upper  board,  the  two  cords  are  by  a  k/wt  or  jcurl 
secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards, 
so  as  to   prevent  the  book  from  falling  to  pieces, 
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but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leaves 
being  turned  back,  while  the  lower  ones  are  read. 
The  more  elegant  books  are  in  general  wrapped  up 
in  silk  cloth,  and  bound  round  by  a  garter,  in  which 
the  Burmas  have  the  art  to  weave  the  title  of  the 
book. 

As  there  are  but  few  of  the  Burmas  who  do  not 
read  and  write,  almost  every  man  carries    with  him 
^parawaik*,  in  which  he  keeps  his  accounts,  copies 
songs,  till  he  can  repeat  them  from  memory,  and  takes 
memorandums  of  any  thing  curious.     It  is  on  these 
parawaiks  that  the  Zares  or  writers  in  all  courts,  and 
public  offices,  take  down  the  proceedings  and  orders 
of  the  superior  officers  :  from  thence  copying   such 
parts,  as  are  necessary,  into  books  of  a  more  durable 
and  elegant  nature.     The  parawaik  is  made  of  one 
sheet  of  thick  and  strong  paper  blackened  over.     A 
good  one  may  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  wide.     It  is  folded  up  somewhat  like  a 
fan,  or  thus  a  /X/\/\/n  ft  each  fold,or  page  be- 
ing about  six    inches,    and  m    length  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  sheet.     Thence,  wherever  the  book 
is  opened,  whichever  side  is  uppermost,  no  part  of  it 
can  be  rubbed,  but  the  two  outer  pages,  a.  b.  and  it 
only  occupies  a  table  one  foot  in  M-idth  by  eighteen 
inches  long.     The  Burmas  write  on  the  parawaik 
with  a  pencil  of  steatites.     When  in  haste  the  Zares 
use  many   contractions,  and   write  with  wonderful 
quickness.     I  have  seen  them  keep  up  with  an  officer 
dictating,  and  not  speaking  very  slow.     But  when 
they  take  pains,  the  characters  written  on  the  para^- 
walk  are  remarkably  neat.     Indeed  this  nation,  like 
the  Chinese^  pique  themselves  much  on  >vriting  aa 
elegant,  and  distinct  character.     When  that,  which 
has  been  written  on  a  parazimky  becomes  no  longer 
useful,  the  pages  are  rubbed  over  with  charcoal,  and 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  DoUchos :  they  are  then 
clean,  as  if  new,  and  equally  fit  for  the  pencil. 

*  I  do  not  know,  but  that  this  ought  to  be  written  Paruoth 
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Ever}'  convent  has  a  collection  of  books  :  several 
of  which  are  pretty  considerable.     The  most  common 
copiers  are  indeed  the  Rahans^  who,  prepare  books 
lioth  for  their  convents,  and  for  presents  to  their  lay 
benefactors.     These  books  are  kept  in  chests,  much 
ornamented  with  gilding,  and  bits  of  looking-glass, 
fastened   on   with   lacquer,  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 
At  Ainarapura  wc  were  shewn  a  part  of  the  royal,  li- 
brary.    This  is  a  brick  building,  surrounded  by  en- 
closed courts,  and  temples,  which  occupy  a  delight- 
ful situation,  in  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  city.     Near 
it  is  a  small,  but  most  elegant  Kiaung.     To  this,  at 
times,  the  monarch  retires;  and  we  were  shewn  the 
gilded  couch  on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zara- 
j)0  reads  to  him,  and  instructs  him  in  the  duties  of 
religion.     The  library  itself  is  neither  a  convenient 
nor  handsome  building.     The  gallery,  into  which 
we  entered,  contained  about  a  hundred  chests,  gilded 
on  the  sides,  and  hcquered  above,  with  the  general 
title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.     The 
chests  were  large,  and  if  full,  must  have  contained 
many  thosand  volumes.   As  we  saw  only  a  part,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  kings  collection  is  very  extensive.  He 
is,  indeed,  said  to  be  a  very  intelligent,  and  learned 
prince.     He   Mas  very   desirous  of  obtaining  some 
Brahmen  more  learned,    than  those  he  had,  to  in- 
struct  him  in  astronomv  :  and  he  had  caused  the 
institutes  of  Mi.xu  to  be  translated  from  the  English 
of  Sir  William  Jones.     He  must  therefore  have 
heard  of  what  is  pursued  among  the  Europeans^  in 
at  least  oriental  literature :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  more  useful  books  may  attract  his  notice : 
books  which  might  tend  to  improve  the  people,  and 
give  them  more   enlightened  notions  of  politics,  of 
the  arts,  and  of  science.     Hitherto,  1  suspect,  the 
laws,  or  religion,  of  the  BurmaSy  have  contributed 
little  to  the  hapj)ines3  of  tiie  people  ;  but  fortunately 
they  have  not,  like  those  ot  the  Brahniens^  placed 
any  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national 
improvement. 
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IX. 

NARRATIVE 
A   JOURNEY   TO   SIRINAGUR. 

By  CJPTMN  THOMAS  HARDfnCKE. 

JlxAVING  sometime  ago  visited  the  mountainous 
country  oi  Sirhiagur ;  I  hope  a  succint  detail  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  which  occur- 
red in  that  journey,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Asiatick  Society. 

On  the  Sd  of  Marchj  179t),  I  commenced  the  jour- 
ney, from  Fuitehghur,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hu  n  tku  ; 
and  we  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  at 
Anoopsheher :  our  route  was  circuitous,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  several  indigo  plantations,  established 
by  jGwro/?e^;7  gentlemen,  in  this  part  of  Dooab.  Here 
were  conspicuously  displayed,  the  effects  of  skill,  of 
industry,  and  of  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize,  in 
beautifying  and  enriching  a  country,  which  in  other 
parts  exhibiting  onlvVaste  and  Ibrest,  supplies,  in- 
deed, matter  to'gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist,  but 
suggests  to  the  philanthropic  mind  the  most  gloomy 
reflections. 

At  Anoopskeher  I  recruited  the  necessary  supplies  tor 
the  prosecution  of  my  journey,  and  on  the  23d,  con- 
tinued my  march  alone  ;  for  my  fellow-traveller  was 
pnder  the  necessity  of  returning,  from  this  place,  to 
attend  the  residencv  M'ith  Dowi.ut  Uow  Sindeaii, 
pn  a  vjsit  to  the  Marhatta  camp. 

On  the  80th  of  Marcliy  I  arrived  at  Kejeebabad :  the 
town  is  about  six  furlongs  in  length ;  with  some  regu- 
lar streets^  broad,  and  enclosed  by  barriers  at  different 
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distances,  forming  distinct  bazars.  In  the  neigbour- 
hood,  are  the  remains  of  many  considerable  buildings. 
Near  the  south-west  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  gar- 
den, called  Sultan  Bagh ;  containing  in  the  center  a 
spacious  square  building,  erected  by  one  of  the  sons 
of  Nejeeb-ud-dowlah. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  garden,  and  at  the 
distance  of  300  yards,  is  another,  in  which  lies  buried 
Nejeeb-ud-dowlah  :  his  grave  is  without  orna- 
ment, raised  on  a  terrace,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  an  area  of  about  eighty  yards,  surrounded  by  a 
square  building,  formed  into  apartments  and  offices, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants,  appointed  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremonies,  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
parted souls. 

A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  here,  in  wood, 
bamboos,  iron,  copper,  and  tincal,  brought  from  the 
hills.  It  is  also  the  center  of  an  extensive  trade  from 
Lahore^  Cabuly  and  Cashmir^  to  the  tast  and  south- 
east part  of  Hindustan. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  six  and  a  half  fur- 
longs, from  Nejeebabadj  on  the  road  to  Hurdzcar,  is 
Subbul'gurh^  a  very  extensive  line  of  fortification,  en- 
closing the  town  ;  both  of  which  exhibit  little  more 
than  naked  walls  falling  to  decay.  Much  of  the 
ground,  within  the  fort,  is  in  cultivation.  In  the 
south-east  curtain,  or  fiice  of  the  fort,  is  a  lofty 
brick-built  gateway.  The  high  road  leads  close  past 
the  north-east  bastion,  and  continues  along  the  north 
face,  the  whole  length,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of 
the  ditch. 

On  the  \st  of  Aprils  I  arrived  QiU?ijennee  Gfiatj 
about  three  miles  below  Hurdu:ai\  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tlie  river.  The  town  of  Hurdivar  occupies  a  very 
small  spot,  consisting  of  a  few  buildings  of  brick,  the 

property 
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property  of  eminent  Goosseym:  It  is  situated  ou  the 
point  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  the  wcstera 
side  of  tlie  river. 

The  stream  here  dividee  itself  into  three  channels, 
the  principal  of  which  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
running  along  a  pleasant  bank,  called  Chandee  Ghat, 
meets  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  gives  this  nan^e  to 
the  G/iat  below.  The  deepest  channel  at  present  is  ia 
some  places  about  fifteen  feet,  a  depth  not  long  con- 
tinued;  and  near  the  termination  of  each  reach  of  the 
river,  the  stream  breaks,  with  rapidity,  over  beds  of 
large  loose  stones,  sometimes  with  no  more  water  thaa 
sufiiicient  to  give  passage  to  large  unloaded  boats. 
Tlie  points  of  the  islands,  several  of  which  are  formed 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  arc  principally  of  loose  pebbles 
and  sand;  but,  the  rest  of  the  land,  between  the  dif- 
ferent channels  is  covered  with  the  Mimosa  Catechu, 

The  ascent  of  the  hill,  called  Chandee^  commences 
at  a  little  distance  from  Unjawee,  from  which,  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  consider  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter.  Some  part  of  this  distance,  however,  is  a 
long  and  elevated  level  bank.  The  ascent  to  the  high 
part  of  the  hill,  is  very  steep;  the  path  narrow,  and 
requiring  much  attention  and  exertion,  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents in  stepping,  from  the  looseness  of  the  stones 
aiad  earth. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a  Tcrsool  or  trident,  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  of  stone,  supported  by  a  small 
square  base  of  mason- work ;  the  base  of  the  forks  is 
prnamented,  oji  the  east  side,  with  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  between  which,  upon  the  shaft,  is  the 
^^ure  of  Ganesa, 

J^'ear  the  base  of  the  shaft,  are  thp  figures  of  K  a  a  l- 
p:^  pKVi,  and  Hanuman,  the  former  ou  the  ea^t, 
^he  latter  west.  The  space  on  the  sununit  of  this 
\t^%  |s  not  twice  larger  than  the  square  of  the  pe- 
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(lestal  of  the  trident:  from  this,  a  narrow  ridge  leads 
to  another  hill,  something  higher:  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  hills  here  are  mostly  connected;  the  highest 
being  generally  of  a  conical  form.  They  are  very 
thinly  clad  with  vegetable  productions :  the  trees  are 
few,  and  stnall ;  and  the  grass,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  parched  up.  In  some  parts  of  the  hills,  how- 
ever, where  the  aspect  is  more  northerly,  the  grass  is 
more  abundant,  finer,  and  seemingly  much  liked  by 
the  cattle. 

On  the  top  of  ChandneCy  a  Bramen  is  stationed  to 
receive  contributions  from  visitors  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Mela :  the  produce,  he  says,  upon  an 
average,  is  for  that  time,  about  ten  rupees  per  day. 

'This  Mehy  or  fair,  is  an  annual  assemblage  of 
Hindm,  to  bathe,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges^  at  this  consecrated  spot.  The 
period  of  ablution  is  that  of  the  Sun's  en tenng  Aries; 
which,  according  to  the  Hindu  computation,  being 
reckoned  from  a  fixed  point,  now  happens  about 
twenty  days  later  than  the  vernal  equinox.  It  ac- 
cordingly fell  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  JpriL 
But  every  twelfth  year,  when  Jupiter  is  in  Aquarius, 
at  the  time  of  the  Sun's  entering  Aries,  the  concourse 
of  people  is  greatly  augmented.  The  present  is 
one  of  those  periods,  and  the  multitude  collected 
here,  on  this  occasion,  may,  I  think,  mt\\  mode- 
ration, be  computed  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls*.  Although  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty  is  their  primary  object,  yet,  many  avail  them- 

*  This  estimation  may  appear  enormous ;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
formed.  Small  sums  are  paid  by  all,  at  the  different  watering  places  ; 
and  the  collectors  at  each  of  these,  in  rendering  their  accounts  to  the  . 
Mckunts,  who  regulate  the  police,  are  obliged  to  form  as  exact  a 
registt^r.  as  a  place  of  so  much  bustle  will  admit  of.  From  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  offices,  the  number  of  the  multitude  is  found  out,  pro- 
bably within  a  few  tliousands.  The  Goosseyriy  on  whose  infonTia- 
tioji  the  calculation  was  formed,  had  access  to  tliese  records;  and  tj^e 
result,  as  delivered  abovc^  Msas  thought  more  likely  to  be  under,  tliaa 
Over  the  truth# 
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selves  of  die  occasion,  to  transact  business;  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  annual  commerce.  In  this 
concourse  of  nations,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
amusement  to  a  curious  observer,  to  trace  the  dress, 
features,  manners,  &c.  which  characterize  the  people 
of  the  different  countries  oiCahal^  Cashmirj  Lahore^ 
Butaan^  Smnagui^  Ciunmqw^  and  the  plains  ot  Hin- 
dustan. From  some  of  these  very  distant  countries, 
whole  families,  men,  women,  and  children,  under- 
take the  journey,  some  tiavelling  on  foot,  some  on 
horseback,  and  many,  paiticularly  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  long  heavy  carts,  railed,  and  covered  with 
sloping  matted  roofs,  to  defend  them  against  tlic 
sun. and  wet  weather  :  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fair,  these  serve  also  as  habitations. 

Among  the  natives  of  countries  so  distant  from  all 
intercourse  with  people  of  our  colour,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  faces,  dress,  and  equipage  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  then  at  Ilurdzvar,  were  looked 
upon  by  many  as  objects  of  s>reat  curiosity  :  indeed 
it  exceeded  all  my  ideas  before  on  the  subject,  and 
as  often  as  we  passed  through  the  crowd  in  our  pa- 
lanquins, we  were  followed  by  numbers,  of  both 
women  and  men,  eager  to  keep  pace,  and  admiring, 
with  evident  astonishment,  every  thing  which  met 
theireyes.  Elderly  women,  in  particular,  salaamed  with 
the  greatest  reverence;  many  shewed  an  eagerness  to 
toucli  some  part  of  our  dress  ;  which  being  permitted, 
they  generally  retired  with  a  salaam,  and  apparently 
much  satisfied. 

At  our  tents,  parties  succeeded  parties  throughout 
the  day,  where  they  would  take  their  stand  for  hours 
together,  silently  surveying  every  thing  they  saw. 

Sometimes  more  inquisitive  visitors  approached 
even  to  the  doors  of  the  tent,  and  finding  they  were 
not  repelled,  though  venturing  within,  they  gene- 
rally retired,  with  additional  gratification ;    and  fie- 
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qucntly  returned,  as  introductors  to  new  visitors, 
vhose  expectations  they  had  raised,  by  the  relation 
of  what  themselves  had  seen. 

The  most  troublesome  guests  were  the  Goasseyns^ 
who  being  the  first  here  in  point  of  numbers  and 
power,  thought  it  warrantable  to  take  more  freedoms 
than  others  did  :  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be, 
at  any  time,  free  from  their  company  :  it  was,  how- 
ever, politically  prudent,  to  tolerate  them  ;  for,  by 
being  allowed  to  take  possession  of  every  spot  round 
the  tents,  even  within  the  ropes,  they  might  be  con-r 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  safe-guard,  againsrt  visitors  of 
-worse  descriptions  ;  in  fact,  they  made  a  shew  of  bci- 
ing  our  protectors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Mela^  or  fair,  this  'sect  of 
Fakeers  erected  the  standard  of  superiority,  and  prqr 
claimed  themselves  regulators  pf  the  police. 

Apprehending  opposition,  in  assuming  this  autho?* 
rity,  they  published  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  other 
tribes  from  entering  the  place  with  their  swords,  or 
arms  of  any  other  description.  This  was  ill  received 
at  first,  and  for  some  days  it  was  expected  force  must 
have  decided  the  matter  ;  however,  the  Byraagees, 
-who  were  the  next  powerful  sect,  gave  up  the  point, 
and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  Thus  the  Goosr 
ifcyna  paraded  with  thejr  swords  and  shields,  while 
every  other  tribe  carried  only  bamboos  through  thg 
fair. 

The  ruling  power  was  consequently  held  by  the 
priests  oftli^^  Gocmrj/ifs,  distinguished  by  the  appelr 
lation  of  JSfehunt.s,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Alelay  the  police  \vas  under  their  authority,  and 
all  duties  levied  and  collected  by  them.  For  Ilurd' 
icar,  though  immediately  connected  witli  the  Jia/«-t 
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ratla  government,  and,  at  all  other  seasons,  under 
the  rule  and  controul  of  that  state,  is,  on  tliese  oc- 
casions, usurped,  by  that  party  of  the  Fakecrs^  who 
{>rove  themselves  most  powerful;  and  though  the  col- 
ections  made  upon  pilgrims,  cattle,  and  all  species  of 
merchandize,  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  yet 
no  part  is  remitted  to  the  treasury  of  the  Mahratta 
state. 

These  Mehunts  meet  in  council  daily :  hear  and 
decide  upon  all  complaints  brought  before  them,  ei- 
ther against  individuals,  or  of  a  nature  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  well  manage* 
ment  of  this  immense  multitude. 

As  one  of  these  assemblies  was  on  the  high  road 
near  our  tents,  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  no- 
ticing their  meetings ;  and  one  of  our  sepoys,  having 
occasion  to  appear  before  it,  in  a  cause  of  some  con- 
sequence, it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  learning  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  their  proceeding. 

The  sepoy,  it  seems,  on  leaving  the  station,  where 
his  battalion  was  doing  duty,  was  entrusted,  by  one 
of  the  native  officers,  with  fifty  rupees,  and  a  com- 
tnission  to  purchase  a  cameL  With  the  intention  of 
executing  this  trust,  he  mixed  with  a  crowd,  where 
some  camels  were  exposed  for  sale;  and  while  endea- 
vouring to  cheapen  one  to  the  limits  of  his  purse; 
shewing  the  money,  and  tempting  the  camel  mer- 
chant to  accept,  for  his  beast,  the  fift\'  rupees,  he 
drew  the  attention  of  a  party  of  Marzcar  men,  who 
were  meditating  a  plan  to  get  it  from  him.  Five  or 
six  of  those  men,  separating  from  the  crowd,  got 
round  him^  said,  they  (or  one  of  them)  had  lost  his 
money,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  rupees;  that  he,  tlie 
sepoy,  was  the  man  who  had  it;  and,  with  much  cla- 
mour and  force,  they  got  the  money  from  him.  I'or- 
tonately,  the  sepoy's  comrades  were  near;  he  ran  to- 
lirards  them  and  conmiuuicated  the  alarm,  and  got 
assistance, 
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assistance,  before  the  fellows  had  time  to  maka  off, 
or  secrete  the  money ;  they,  however,  assumed  ^ 
great  deal  of  effrontery,  and  demanded  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  J^e-^ 
hunts:  before  this  tribunal  the  cause  was  consequent* 
ly  brought,  and  an  accusation  laid  against  the  sepoy, 
by  these  men  of  Marwar:  the  money  was  produced, 
and  lodged  in  court,  and  the  cause  on  both  ^ides, 
heard  with  deliberation.  Unlucky  for  the  Manca-' 
reeSy  they  had  neither  opportunity  to  examine  or 
change  the  money;  and  knew  not  what  species  of 
coin  made  up  this  sum :  which  circumstance  led  to 
their  conviction  :  for  being  enjoined  by  the  AlehunU, 
to  describe  the  money  they  had  lost,  they  named  coin 
very  different  from  what  the  purse  contained :  t>ut 
when  tbe  sepoy  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  same 
question,  he  specified  the  money  exactly.  The  judges 
immediately  gave  a  decision,  in  favour  of  the  sepoy, 
and  restored  him  his  money:  the  ^/rr/'atfr^  were  fined 
each  in  the  sum  of  five  rupees,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive each  fifty  stripes,  upon  their  bare  backs  with 
the  Korah. 

The  Goosscyns  maintained  an  uncontested  authoriT 
^',  till  the  arrival  of  about  12  or  14,(K)0  A't'cAhorse^ 
men,  with  their  families,  &c.  who  encamped  on  the 
plains  about  Jiialapotx.  Their  errand  here  was  avowed 
to  l>e  bathing;  and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  sent 
OoDASsKK,  their  principal  priest  o<-  Gooroo,  to  make 
choice  of  a  situation  on  the  river  side,  where  he  erect- 
ed the  distinguishing-  flag  of  their  sect,  for  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  its  followers,  to  the  spot.  It  aj>- 
peared,  however,  that  no  compliments  or  intimation 
of  their  intentions,  had  been  made  to  tJie  ruling  pow- 
er; and  the  Goossn/nSy  not  willing  to  Jidnutofany  in- 
fringement of  their  authtirity,  pulled  down  the  flag, 
and  drove  out  of  the  place  those  who  accompanied 
it.  Some  slight  resistance  was  sliewn  by  the  Sceks^ 
in  support  ot  their  priest,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
tlag,  but  was  repelled  with   much  violence,  and  the 

Goosscym^ 
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GoosseynSy  not  content  with  driving  them  away, 
abused  and  plundered  the  whole  party,  to  a  consi- 
derable amount. 

The  old  priest  Oodassee,  on  his  return  to  the  Seek 
camp,  complained  to  Rajah  Saueb  Sing,  tlieir  chief, 
in  the  name  of  the  body  collective,  of  the  insult  and 
violence  they  had  met  with  from  the  Goosseyns. 

A  consultation  was  immediately  held  by  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  *SeeA  forces,  viz.  Rajah  Saheb  Sing  of 
Putecalah,  and  Roy  Sing  and  Siiere  Sing  of  Boo- 
rea/ij  who  silenced  the  complainants  by  promising  to 
demand  redress  and  restitution  for  what  they  had  been 
plundered  of 

A  vakeel  was  immediately  dispatched,  with  a  re- 
presentation, from  the  Seeks  to  the  Mehunts,  or 
priests  of  the  Goosseyns^  pointing  out  the  right,  they 
conceived  they  possessed,  in  common  Mith  all  other 
nations,  to  have  access  to  the  river;  and  complaining 
of  the  wanton  insults  they  had  met  with,  from  their 
tribes,  when  in  the  peaceable  execution  of  their  duty : 
however,  as  they  had  no  remedy,  to  make  amends  for 
•some  part  of  the  ill  treatment  they  met  with,  yet  they 
demanded  an  immediate  retribution  of  all  they  had 
been  plundered  of^  and  free  access  to  the  river  or 
place  of  bathing. 

Tlie  Mehunts  heard  their  complaints,  expressed 
concern  at  what  had  happened,  and  promised  their 
assistance,  in  obtaining  the  redress  sought  for:  and 
the  matter,  for  the  present,  rested  here;  the  Goos- 
$eyns  giving  back,  to  the  Seeks,  all  the  plunder  they 
had  taken,  and  admitting  of  their  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  river. 

All  was  pretty  quiet,  during  the  few  remaining 
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days  of  batliing';   but  on  the   morninfj  of  the    10th 
of  Jpriiy  (which  day  coiichitlcil  the  Meld)  a  scene  of 
much  confusion  and  bloodshed  ensued.    About  eight 
o'ch)ck  on  that  morning,  the  Seeks  (liaving  previously 
deposited  their  women,  children,  and  property,  in  a 
A  illage,  at  some  distance  from  Hunhcar)  assembled 
in  force,    and  proceeded  to  the  different  watering- 
places,  where  they  attacked,  with  swords,  spears,  and 
liie-anns,  every  tribe  of  Fakctrs  that  came  in  their 
way.     These  people  made  some  resistance,  but  being 
all  on  foot,  and  few,    if  any,  having  fire-arms,  the 
contest  was  unequal:  and  the  Seeks,  who   were   all 
r.ionntcd,    chove    the  poor  SannynssceSy  Byraagees^ 
GoosaeyuSy    Naagecs,   &c.    before  them,  with  irresis- 
tible fury.     Having  discharged  their  pieces  within  a 
few  paces,   they  rushed  upon  those  unfortunate  pil- 
grims with  their  swords,  and  having  slaughtered  a 
great   numlxT,    parsued   the  remainder,     until,    by 
flight  to  the  lulls,  or  by  swimming  the  river,    they 
escaped  the  revenge  of  their  pursuers* 

The  confusion,  spread  among  other  descriptions  of 

fieople,  Mas  inconceivable ;  and  every  one,  thinking 
limseif  etpiully  an  object  of  their  resentment,  sought 
every  }neans  of  safety  that  offered  :  many  took  to 
the  river,  and  in  the  attempt  to  swim  across,  several 
were  (howned  :  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  t!)e  heights,  numbers  w(*rc  ])lundered,  but  none 
who  had  not  the  liabitofa  Ffikacr  v/as  in  the  Iciist 
hurt:  nuinv  parties  oi'stragi>;ling  horsemen  nowrang;- 
C(i  the  island,  between  IJurduar  and  i'tijuiuee  gaut; 
plundering  the  people  to  the  very  waters-edge,  hn- 
niediately  opposite  to  us;  fortunately  for  thousands, 
who  crowded  to  this  gaut,  the  greatest  part  of  one 
of  the  vi/Ier's  battali(ms,  with  two  six-poundei:s 
were  stationed  here;  two  companies  of  which,  with 
an  addition  of  a  few  of  our  own  sepoys,  and  a 
native  oliicer,  wlioni  Caj)tain  Muukay  very  judi- 
ciously sent  across  the  river,  kept  the  approach  of  the 
horse  in  elieck.  Tinding  they  could  not  attack  the 
crowd  on  the  water 's-cdge,  M'ithout  receiving  a  smart 
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fire  from  the  sepoys,  as  well  as  exposing  themselves 
to  the  fire  of  their  guns,  they  drew  ofi]  and  by  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  was  again  quiet. 

At  this  time,  the  cause  of  such  an  attack,  or  the 
future  intentions  of  this  body  of  Seeksy  was  all  a  mys- 
tery to  us  ;  and  popular  report  favoured  the  conjec- 
ture, that  they  intended  to  profit  from  the  present 
occasion,  and  by  crossing  the  river,  at  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  return,  and  plunder  the  myriads  of 
travellers  who  crowded  the  roads  tlirough  Kohilcun^. 
However,  the  next  morning  discovered  they  had  no 
such  intentions  ;  as,  from  the  adjacent  heights,  we 
saw  them  take  their  departure,  in  three  divisions, 
bending  their  march  in  a  westerly  course,  or  directly 
from  us.  The  number  which  had  crowded  to  the 
river  side,  opposite  to  our  tents,  was  too  great  to  be 
ferried  over  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  conse- 
quently remained  in  that  situation:  fearful  of  the 
approach  of  day,  and  in  dreadful  alarm  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  another  visit  from  the  Seeks^  but  by 
eight  o'clock,  their  minds  were  more  at  case,  and 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  Eiiglish  gentle- 
men, whose  presence,  they  universally  believed,  had 
been  the  means  ot  dispersing  the  enemy. 

From  tlie  various  information  we  had  now  collected, 
we  concluded  this  hostile  conduct  of  the  Seeks  was 
purely  in  revenge  against  the  tribes  of  Fakeci^s  : 
many  of  the  wounded  came  to  our  camp  to  solicit 
chirurgical  assistance  and  they  all  seemed  very  sensi- 
ble, that  they  only  were  the  objects  of  the  enemy's 
fury. 

Accounts  agree  that  the  Fakeers  lost  about  five 
hundred  men  killed,  among  whom  was  one  of  their 
MehuntSy  or  priests  named  AIaunpooree  ;  and  they 
had  many  wounded  :  of  the  Seeks  about  twenty  were 
killed;  but  the  number  of  wounded  not;  known. 

Tlie 
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The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurdwsr 
afford,  but  little  amusement  for  the  mineralogist ;  nor 
is  a  fossil  to  be  found  in  them,  impregnated  with  any 
other  metal  tliau  iron. 

In  some  situations,  where  the  fall  of  water  bas  cz* 
posed  their  surface,  for  one  or  two  liundred  feet; 
iiotliing  moie  is  exhibited  than  an  argillaceous  mail, 
A-arying  in  hardness  and  colour,  according  to  the 
metallic  particles  they  contain  :  sometimes  this  vari- 
ety is  shewn  very  distinctly,  sf ration  super  stratum^ 
the  lowest  consisting  rather  of  siliceous  particles, 
having  loose  quartzose  sand,  with  very  fittle  earthy 
mixture;  and  crumbling  to  pieces  with  the  least  ap- 
plicaticm  of  force  ;  the  next  a  fine  smooth  marl,  ota 
dull  cineritious  grey,  compact,  and  soapy  to  the 
touch  :  it  is  quickly  diffusible  in  water,  and  does  not 
cftbrvesce  in  acids.  The  next  is  of  a  pale  liver- 
coloured  brown,  possessing  properties  like  those  of 
the  piTceding  one,  but  somewhat  more  indurated, 
and  most  likely  containing  more  iron  :  the  fourth, 
or  superior  stratum  is  still  browner  than  the  last;  and 
exhibits,  in  its  fracture,  small  shining  micaceous 
particles.  In  other  places,  the  vhole  side  of  a 
mountain  consists  of  siliceous  sand,  mixed  with 
mica  and  some  calcareous  earth  ;  the  whole  very 
slightly  connected,  laminated,  and  tumbling  in  large 
quantities  into  the  water-c(;urses  below  ;  sometimes 
found  sulhcientlv  indurated  to  bear  the  violence  of 
the  fall.  I'rom  the  place  called  Xctt  Kooiul,  a  wind- 
ing nullah,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  falls  into  the 
Ganges  a  little  above  Ibijhwec  :  in  the  bed  of  it,  a 
greater  variety  of  stones  is  found  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  hills,  in  which-  the 
source  of  it  lies  ;  thus  granite,  and  opaque  quartz, 
of  different  colours,  are  found  in  pretty  large  round- 
ed masses :  yet  no  such  stones,  as  far  cis  observation 
can  trace,  form  any  part  of  the  mountains,  in  this 
neighl>ourhoo(l. 

The  high  ground  between  the  bank  of  the  Ganges 

and 
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and  the  mountains,  also  contains  many  of  tliese 
stones,  in  a  loose  unconnected  state ;  some  lying 
very  deep  in  the  earth,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
side  of  the  bank  exposed  to  the  river:  these 
bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  those  stones  in  tlie^ 
beds  of  the  nullah,  and  Ga?7ges,  which  owe  their 
form  to  the  attrition  of  rolling  currents  for  ages: 
but  the  elevated  situation  in  which  these  are  bedded, 
leaves  no  room  for  sup|>osition,  Avhcn,  if  ever,  they 
were  subject  to  such  action. 

The  riches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  however, 
made  ample  amends  ior  the  want  of  variety  in  the 
mmeral  productions.  As  an  enumeration  of  tlie 
"plants  I  met  with,  during  my  stay  at  this  place,  would 
interrupt  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  have  subjoin- 
ed them  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  together  with 
all  the  others  foimd  in  the  course  of  my  tour;  adding 
such  remarks  on  their  history,  orocconomical  uses,  as 
I  judged  might  be  interesting.  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  season  just  now  is  not  very  favourable 
for  finding  herbaceous  plants  in  flower ;  the  greatest 
abundance  of  this  description  is  brought  forward  by 
the  periodical  rains,  and  a  visit  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October^  would,  no  doubt,  be  attended 
with  a  very  successful  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  explore  the  loftier  products  of  the  extensive 
forests,  with  the  deliberation  the  research  requires,  it 
should  be  h^^nxiin  January^  and  continued  to  the  end. 
of  April. 

As  a  necessary  measure,  previous  to  niy  proceeding 
on  my  intended  journey  to  Sirinagur,  1  dispatched  a 
servant,  with  a  letter,  to  the  rajah  of  that  place;  sig- 
nifying iny  intentions  of  visiting  his  capital,  and 
forwarding,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive,  from  the  vizier,  Asoph-ul-Dowlah, 
through  the  kind  influence  of  the  resident,  Mr. 
Cherry.  My  servant  returned  on  the  day  I  was 
quitting  HurdwaVy  (12th  April)  with  the  rajah's  ac- 
knowledgement of  mv  letter,  and  a  perwannah  or  pass 
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On  the  1 2th  of  Jpnly  I  took  my  departure  from 
JIiird'cc(i)\  ox  UiiJHiuetghat'j  and  on  the  13tb,  making 
TWO  ni:u\'lK's  ot'  it,  arrival  at  NvjacbabiuL  Tliis  was 
ccrtainlv  a  rctroLradc  motion,  but  two  or  three  rea- 
sons  ()j)crutcd,  to  induce  me  to  change  the  route  I 
oiij^inally  intended  to  take;  iirst,  Ilurdwai^  was  a 
pltiee  of  less  security  for  the  cattle  and  haggage  I 
nuist  ka\e  behind,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  thea> 
greater,  tlian  in  a  phice  where  established  bazars  pro- 
duced abundance  of  firain. 

Secondly,  some  little  conveniences  necessary  to  my 
manner  of  travelling?:,  I  coidd  not  q;et  made  up  here; 
and  tbirdlv,  the  ro:id  direct  from  liurdicar  to  Sirina- 
gi()\  was  more  dillicult  of  access  and  worse  supplied 
A\*ith  j)ro\  isions  and  water,  than  tlie  one  recommend- 
ed from  XjLJcdhibad  \  I  fherefore  decided  in  favoui*  of 
tlic  latter. 

Among  other  preparations  while  here,  a  substitute 
for  a  palankeen  v/as  recjuisite,  and  I  made  up  what  is 
called  a  C'/^(*7;'/w.7.7,  which  is  nothing;  more  than  a 
litter,  of  about  live  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
supported  between  two  bamboos,  or  poles,  fixed  to 
the  sides  a  little  above  the  bottom,  and  carried  in  the 
manner  of  what  is  ealKvd  in  llcw^ctl  a  Tdnjaan^  by  a 
short  yoke  (ixeil  belwcen  the  poles  near  the  ends  and 
parallel  to  them. 

On  the  COtli,  I  commenced  my  march  from  ■Vekc- 

T  1  * 

babad,  and  encamped  at  the  petty  village  oK  Coadzi'aray 

at  the  distance  ol'  eiirhteen  miies.     Tliis  villatj^e  is  si- 

•  •     • 

tuated  at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs,  within  the 

barrier  of  this  ii/uf/,  where  is  tlu*  iirst  ascent  of  the 
hills  throuirh  ;i  rurru'cd  road.  The  barrier  is  a  Uuve 
double  gate  cf  plaid;,  llanked  on  the  Itit  by  a  pre- 
cipice, and  on  the  riirht  i)V  a  wall  of  loose  stones,. 
<'(Minected  with  the  neiu'hbourii^i;*  ndgc  of  hiiJs. 
This  j)oint  of  laiul,  including  the  village,  is 
iK'arly  encircled  by  the  Koa'tuiUahy  a  shallow,  but 
clear  and  rapid  stream  ;    but  being  surrounded  ou 

the 
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the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  higher  mountains, 
the  situation,  must  be,  at  some  seasons,  intolera- 
bly hot,  and  probably  unhealthy. 

Tliese  ninges  of  hills  rise,  with  a  moderate,  though 
unequal  slope,  from  the  plains  below,  and  are  skirt- 
ed by  deep  forests,  extending  from //i/r^ww  through 
llohilciwdy  Oude,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward, 
and  produced  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber,  and  an 
abundant  store  of  plants,  never  yet,  perhaps,  brought 
under  the  Systematical  examination  of  the  botanist. 
They  also  abound  with  game  of  many  descriptions. 
Elephants  are  found  here,  and  sometimes  range  be- 
yond the  skirts  of  the  woods,  to  the  great  injury  of 
whatever  cultivation  they  meet  Avith  :  but  their  de- 
predations are  particularly  directed  to  sugar  planta- 
tions. 

They  are  considered  inferior,  in  size  and  value, 
to  the  elephants  brought  from  the  eastern  countries ; 
and  are  seldom  caught,  but  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  teeth. 

The  soil  of  these  forests  varies,  from  a  black  fat 
earth,  where  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  it  nourishes, 
acquire  a  large  size;  to  a  iirm  reddish  clay,  and  mix- 
tures of  gravel  and  loose  stones  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

On  the  21st,  I  marched  to  JmsorCy  a  small  village 
on  a  little  cultivated  spot.  The  first  part  of  the  road 
lay  in  the  bed  of  the  Koa-imllah^  and  the  Avhole  of 
it  was  so  rugged,  that  although  the  distance  is  only 
computed  four  coss,  and  I  judge  it  not  to  exceed 
seven  miles,  I  employed  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
walking  it,  and  my  baggage  did  not  arrive  till  six 
hours  after  1  set  off.  The  general  direction  of  the 
road  is  about  N.  E.  by.  E. 

On  the  22d,  a  walk  of  tAVO  hours  and  forty  minutes 

Y  2  carried 
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carried  nic  to  Ghtncul}!,  the  distance  of  winch  fvo\ 
.imson%  I  compute  to  be  eight  miles;  the  road  bei'n 
uuich  less  obstructed  than  yesterday.  Towards  tl 
be^'iuiiing  of  tliis  day's  march,  the  road  passes  \h 
twceu  two  stupendous  rock^..  The  stones,  in  th; 
I)rirt  of  the  nuliali,  lyin£j  in  very  large  masses,  th 
stream  passing  between  with  very  great  rapidit3',  am 
the  only  path  across  being  on-  spars  laid  from  rock  t 
i»()ck,  the  passenger  is  exposed  to  imminent  dangfer 
Farther  on,  I  met  with  one  of  the  smaH  water-mills 
called  PumfiudiCC,  whkdi  Mas  now  M'orking.  Th< 
construction  is  very  simple  :  the  stones  whicli.  an 
little  large?  than  those  turneel  by  the  iiand,  and  call 
Cfl  dittvldc^,  are  Morked  by  means  of  an  horizonta 
Avlieel  ;  thf  spokes  of  which  are  cut  like  the  ttiIvcs  oi 
a  Venetian  window,  aiul  set  obliquely  into  the  cast 
of  a  perpendicular  sliaft ;  and,  uj)on  these  valves,  t 
stream  of  water,  from  a  narrow  spout,  at  about  foui 
feet  elevation,  falls,  with  force  enough,  to  givi 
biisk  motion  to  tlve  machine.  The  MTiter  is  bronglil 
to  it,  by  banking  up  the  stream  o(  the  nullah,  till  it 
accpiires  the  necessary  elevation.  The  hopper  is  a  ca- 
nical  basket,  suspended  with  the  narrow  end  of  the 
cone  over  tlie  hole  in  the  stones  ;   and  being  kept  in 

\  a  gentle  Motion,   it  supj>lies  tlK*m  constantly  and  rc- 

gidarly.     In   this  mamier,  two  men  relieving  each 

'■!  otliei*,  will  grind  from  tour  to  six  maunds  of  grain  in 

twenty-four  hours. 

The  village  at  Ghhwulji  consists  of  three  huts. 
Seldom  more  than  five  or  six  together  are  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  it  is  a  large  village  that  has  so  many  as 
teiK 

The  hifls  in  this  situation,  are  not  so  close  as  those 
in  the  road  behind^  nfc  ;  the  ground  between,  on  each 
si<lc  the  nullah,  elevated  and  very  pleasant  ;  and  the 
cultivation  carried  to  the  very  sunnnits  of  those 
mountains.  The  sides  of  all,  look  greener  than 
ihoiie  hitherto  seen,  but  I  was  not  vet  sensible  ol 
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nny  moderation  in  tlte  heat  of  the  day.  Tlie  tliermo- 
meter  was  up  to  ninety-five,  and  never  loMer  tlum 
seventy-two  M-ithin  my  tent. 

On  the  23d,  after  a  walk  of  three  hours  and  ten 
mmutes,  I  arrivetl  at  Dosah,  an  Inconsiderable  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  nullah,  along  which  lay  the  great- 
est part  of  the  voikI,  fi'om  last  encampment.  This 
day's  journey  exhibited  a  considerable  variety  of  sce- 
iie*y,  being  now  a  rugged  path,  between  abrupt  im- 
pending rocks,  and  now,  little  open  spaces,  surround- 
ed with  gently  sloping  hills,  the  sides  of  which  arc 
diversified  with  clumps  of  fir,  oak,  andsaul,  and  with 
cidtivatcd  ground.  In  one  of  these  latter  situations, 
the  \vater  is  conducted  trom  one  side  of  the  nullah, 
to  the  fieids  on  the  other  by  an  ingenious,  though 
simple  contrivance.  A  trough,  formed  by  hollowing 
the  body  of  a  large  fir-tree,  is  placed  across,  Avhcre 
the  over-hanging  rocks  favour  the  conmiunication, 
aiKl  conducts  a  stream,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation. 

The  Koa-7ivllah  has  its  source  about  three  miles 
above  Dosak  to  the  north,  and  its  first  small  branch 
jises  in  a  spring  at  Davara-Kaal^  and  receives  in- 
crease from  several  small  rills,  issuing  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  holw  Qcn  Dcwara-Kaaly  and  this  place. 

The  bed  of  the  nullah  here  contains  great  quanti- 
ties of  AlkiU  of  various  tints,  according  to  its  im- 
pregnation with  iron  or  other  metallic  ores  :  the 
mountains  exhibit  it  in  veiy  considerable  masses ;  and, 
in  many  places,  it  falls  crumbling  down  their  sides, 
into  the  water-courses  below.  Ihence  it  is  carried 
away,  by  the  currents,  shining  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
lustre  little  less  brilliant  than  silver.  None  of  it, 
however,  is  of  so  pme  a  transparency  as  to  serve  the 
mirposcs  to  which  this  substance  is  usually  applied. 

Y  5  The 
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The  thermometer,  to-day,  was  at  the  highest  nin 
ty,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  down  to  sixty-five;  tl 
wind  variable  and  threatening  change  of  weather. 

The  sportsman  may  liere   find  ample  source  t 
amusement.     Bhirk  paitridge,   hares,  and  quail,  ai 
found  in  plenty,  without  mucli  labour ;  and  the  eagi 
J  pursuer,    who   docs   not  consider  the  ascending  c 

]  Heights,  and  creeping  into  jungles,  material  obstacU 

to  his  amusement,  \vill  iind  two  species  of  fowls,  an 
the  deer  called  parah^  by  the  natives  {Caxus  Porci 
mis,  L,). 

The  fish  of  the  nullah  are  small,  but  make  a  ver 
tasted  fry,  and  are  an  acceptable  variety  to  thescant; 
supply  of  animal  lood  procurrJ)]c  :  they  are  mostly 
of  the  genus  Cupr:/nis^  four  species  of  Avhich  I  parti 
cularly  remarked.  The  manner  ol' taking  fish  in  the» 
shallow  rapid  nullahs  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice 
One  method  is  by  rod  and  line  ;  about  eight  or  tei 
yards  of  one  end  of  the  line  is  filled  with  nooses,  o 
snares,  formed  of  horsehair  from  one  to  three  or  fou 
hairs  strong,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  expect 
ed  to  be  caught ;  inid  at  intervals  of  about  fifleei 
inches,  oblong  pieces  of  iron  are  fixed,  to  prevent  it 
behiu'  carried  awav  bv  the  force  of  the  current:  th( 
other  end  of  the  line,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  yards,  i: 
passed  througii  a  bov,  (it  the  end  of  a  short  rod,  anc 
kept  in  the  haml  l)c!ow,  and  both  are  managed  ir 
llie  same  manner  as  a  trowling  rod  and  line ;  thus 
prepared,  the  fishenp.iin  easts  the  end  with  the  snare 
across  the  stream,  where  lie  lets  it  remain  about  hall 
a  minute,  diiiing  which  time,  he  pokes  a  light  forkeci 
stick,  carried  in  tlie  riL:.iit  hand,  into  holes  about  the 
stoiics,  thu'  driving  the  fish  up  the  stream,  against 
the  snares  o*"'  the  line,  and  on  taking  it  up,  generallji 
has  secured  t'r')m  one  to  four  fish.  By  these  simple 
means,  he  seldom  fails,  in  about  half  an  hour,  to  get 
^  tclerable  fry. 

'  Aiiothe^ 
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Another  method,  practised  hy  tlie  natives,  is  to 
fltupify  or  kill  them,  with  vegetable  substances:  for 
this  purpose  they  make  choice  of  a  pool  formed  by  the 
current,  and  turning  the  stream,  by  heaping  up  stones, 
stop  up  the  supply  of  fresh  water  into  it,  in  the  same 
manner,  closing  every  outlet,  then  bruising  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  common  here,  they  cast  a  quantity  into  the 
pool,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  its  deleterious  eftect 
seldom  fails  to  shew  itself:  the  fish,  unable  to  pre- 
serve their  equilibrium,  tumble  about,  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  are  easily  taken  with  tlie  hands. 

On  the  24th,  in  three  hours  thirty-five  minutes,  I 
reached  Belkatc.  The  scenery,  on  this  day's  march, 
%vas  more  beautifully  diversified,  than  in  any  preced- 
ing one.  The  forests  of  oak,  fir,  and  boorans*,  ar(* 
lierc  more  extensive,  and  the  trees  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  Unfortunately,  nei- 
ther the  traveller's  mind,  nor  his  eye,  can  be  enough 
-disengaged,  to  admire,  in  security,  the  sublimity  of 
this  prospect :  for  after  the  ascent  of  a  pretty  higli 
ridge  of  mountains,  the  road  is  continued  along  their 
Bide;  winding,  and  so  narrow,  that  without  constant 
jattention,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  precipitated  into 
an  alarming  depth  of  valley  on  the  right. 

The  spot,  on  which  I  encamped,  is  a  narrow  val- 
Jey,  separating  the  villages  of  Bcdci/l  an<:l  lielkatej 
^vhich  are  neaily  opposite  to  each  other;  the  river 
Nayaar  running  between,  with  a  stream  beautifully 
tittnsparent,   in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  \\\ 

The  principal  source  which  forms  this  river,  if  I  am 
to  trust  the  authority  of  tlic  natives,  lies  at  a  ))lacc 
called  Doobrce^  about  forty  eight  coss,  or  four  days 
journey  east  (to  a  man  on  foot,  without  burtheji;) 
and  issues,  in  a  considerable  stream,  from  the  root  of 
f^  tree  called  Bch-kuL     It  falls  into  the  Cunigcs,  about 

*  Sec  the  catalogue  annexed  to  this  paper. 
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nine  miles  below  Deic-praag^  with  which  I  find  the 
natives  have  some  communication  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  and  through  this  channel  carry  on  a  small  traf- 
fic in  iron,  grain,  &c.  in  canoes  formed  from  the  trunk 
of  large  Semd  trees. 

I  crossed  the  river,  in  knee-deep  water,  and  pitch- 
ed ray  tent  under  a  large  mango  tree,  where  two  or 
three  trees  more  afford  ample  shade  for  servants  of  all 
descriptions. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this '  val- 
ley lie  in  lamellatcd  strata  of  various  coloured  fissile 
stones  or  slate,  from  a  dull  clay  colour,  to  ash,  bluish 
black,  light  brown,  and  ferruginous  brown;  in  some 
places  a  vein  of  white  (uuirlz  runs  through,  in  an  ir- 
regular direction. 

The  houses  here  arc  covered,  with  a  kind,  much 
resembling  the  common  writing  slate.   . 

On  the  C.5th  I  walked,  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, to  Nataaua^  a  village  of  five  or  six  houses 
upon  the  brow ofasloping  hill,  it  looks  into  an  ex- 
cessive deep  A'alley,  formed,  by  the  surrounding  hills, 
into  a  narrow  bottom,  resembling  an  inverted  cone, 
and  cultivated  in  ridges,  down  their  sides,  to  the  very 
base.  ITic  io'kI  i'rom  UcU-atc  ascends  gradually,  and 
t!ie  elevation  here  is  sucli  as  considerably  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  From  an  accident  to  my 
thermometer,  I  could  only  estimate  this  by  my  sen- 
sations, v.hich  did  not  indicate  a  higher  degree  thai^ 
ei^htv-five  at  noon.  The  natives  sav,  it  continues 
tlms  cool,  all  the  month  of  JA/j/,  and  they  seldom, 
:it  anv  time,  exuericnce  excessive  heat. 

r  rifehcd  my  tent,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
c;''.i  liiile  from  the  village,  near  a  little  stream  of  wa- 
ter. 
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ter,  which  supplies  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  bull,  rudely  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  fall  into  a  reservoir  below.  The  stream 
is  not  larger  than  a  musquet  barrel,  but  the  supply  is 
always  constant  and  clean.  The  wheat,  in  some 
parts,  is  now  ripe,  and  the  women  employed  in  reap- 
ing it 

The  mountains,  for  some  miles  round  Nataanee^ 
have  a  naked  appearance.  No  trees  to  be  seen,  but 
upon  distant  hills;  some  bushes  grow  along  the 
ridges,  formed  for  banking  up  the  earth;  and  the 
standing  corn  is  almost  the  only  wgetation  besides, 
to  be  seen.  Tlie  soil  is  scanty,  and  very  stony ;  and 
the  crops  thin,  except  those  near  the  village,  which 
are  improved  by  the  little  manure  the  inhabitants 
give  the  land;  they  seem  too  indolent,  however,  to 
extend  this  improvement  beyond  one  or  two  ridges  r 
indeed,  as  the  carriage  must  be  upon  their  own  backs, 
the  labour  would  be  great.  Their  only  cattle  arc 
bullocks,  but  those,  as  tar  as  I  could  observe,  are  not 
used  for  the  carriage  of  burthens.  They  draw  the 
plough,  trample  out  the  corn:  and  the  milk  of  the 
cows  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  people's  sustenance. 
Ever  since  1  ascended  the  ghauts,  I  obserx^ed  the 
same  features  mark  the  breed  of  oxen  in  those  hills; 
they  are  low,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  the  small 
JBe)2gal  cows;  their  bodies  short  and  thick,  legs  very 
short;  but  slight  appearance  of  that  fleshy  protube- 
rance, common  to  the  male  of  these  animals  in  Hin- 
dustan; their  horns  are  short,  tapering,  wide  at  their 
base,  and  gradually  approximating  towards  their 
points,  with  a  slight  ciuve  inwards:  their  heads 
short,  and  thick:  the  prevailing  colour  is  from  red 
to  dark  brown;  with  black  noses,  and  black  tips  to 
their  tails. 

Curiosity  led  me  into  the  village,  but  what  chiefly 
excited  my  attention,  was  the  aj>|)carance  of  unclcan- 
liness,  indolence,  and  poverty;  theonly  proof  of  their 
attention  to  some  kind  of  comfort,  is  in  the  struc- 
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ture  of  their  houses,  which  are  of  stone*,  laid  in 
common  mortar,  with  a  sloping  roof,  coAered  with 
iine  slate,  raised  to  a  second  floor,  which  is  occujMcd 
by  the  family,  while  the  lower,  or  ground  one,  gives 
cover  to  their  cattle  in  bad  weather. 

Their  cows  are  the  only  animals  to  be  met  with 
among  them,  they  have  neither  dog,  cat,  goat,  sheep^ 
nor  common  fowls. 

On  the  26th,  I  marched  to  Adxcaanee^  aloDg  a 
range  of  mountains,  covered  with  forest  t^ees,  of  va- 
rious species.  The  distance  from  Nataana^  by  com*- 
putation  of  the  natives,  is  six  coss.  I  was  three 
Jiours  and  iive  minutes  in  walking  it,  and  consider* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  time  lost  by  tlie 
«>topping,  I  conclude  the  true  distance  to  be  about 
eight  and  a  half  miles.  The  distance  would  be  con- 
ftiderably  less,  on  a  line  drawn  from  Nataana  to  this 
place,  which  regains  the  former  direction,  and  places 
Jdxiaa)f€e  about  N.  E.  from  the  point  marched  fi-ouj. 

This  situation  is  a  narrow,  elevated  ridge,  expo* 
scd  to  the  influence  of  a  bleak  and  chifling  wind 
The  only  remnant  of  human  industry  is  the  scatter- 
ed ruin  of  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travel* 
krs. 

On  the  C7th.  at  half  an  hour  past  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  proceeiled  on  my  journey.  The  road  ^con- 
tinuing with  an  accent,  fur  ahcut  half  an  hour, 
brought  me  to  the  sunimitof  aritlgc,  from  wlu^ncc  is 
4>een  the  lofty  chain  of  siw^wy  mountains,  in  a  very 
extended  line,  from  east. to  west.  Those  mountains 
arc  <ecn  from  soiiic  parts  of  Ro!ul[:i(nd\  but  so  rc- 
i\\o\f*  and  indistinct,  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  mag» 
nificcnt  scenery  tiwit  now  opened  to  my  view;  the 
jrrandeur  of  wliicli  was  every  njomcnt  cncrcasing  by 
ilie  more  poweitul  illumination  of  the  ri'^ing  sun. 

One 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous  summits  of  this  chain 
is  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  Han^  near  the  base 
of  which  is  the  famous  place  o^  Hindu  worship  called 
BuddeC'fmuth.  It  is  marked  to  travellers  by  the 
greater  breadth  of  its  top;  and  rising  in  four  or  five 
rugged,  but  rather  conical  points.  Its  bearing  from 
where  I  made  these  notes  was  N.  N.  E. 

The  road,  from  this  ridge,  gradually  descending,  I 
arrived,  at  thirteen  minutes  past  seven,  ^iTeyka-ca 
Maanda,  Here  is  only  one  indifferent  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  a  few  scattered 
hamlets  appear  on  the  sides  of  distant  mountains. 

Tlie  air  proved  here  as  cold  as  at  AdwaaneCy  and 
having  no  shelter  from  trees,  was^  the  more  smartly 
felt.  The  rocks  are  of  a  course  dull  granite  in  some 
places;  and  in  others,  extensive  beds  of  various  kinds 
of  schistus  appear;  most  of  them  lying  in  a  vertical 
position  and  near  the  upper  surface,  dividing  into 
fine  laminae,  exhibiting  colours,  inclining  to  purple, 
yellow  and  green.  That  most  exposed  to  the  ait 
prumbies  to  dust  under  its  influence. 

On  the  28th,  I  walked,  in  two  hours  fifty-five  mi- 
nutes, to  Chet'kote,  situated  in  a  confined  valley, 
where  the  lieat  was  excessive.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  march,  over  a  gentle  ascent,  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, which  had  been  concealed  by  a  hill  in  front, 
suddenly  emerging,  presented  a  spectacle  truly  magr 
nificent, 

29th  /Ipril,   179^,  Sinnagur. 

I  left  Chet'kotc  this  morning  at  twenty-five  mir 
nutes  past  four,  the  descent  still  continuing;  and 
twenty  minutes  walk  brought  me  to  a  pretty  large 
nullah  which  falls  into  the  Aluknundray  a  short  dis- 
tance below  xHrinagur.  Wy  banking  up  the  stream, 
|t  is  raise^  to  an  height  sutlicient  to  yioxk  two  or 
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three  of  those  little  mills  called  Pioi  Chukeex^  M'hicb 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  arc  kept  in  con- 
stant employ.  This  nullah  is  called  Kvonda  Ciaad, 
Tlie  road  continued  along  it  for  tM'enty-two  minutes 
through  little  fields  of  unripe  corn :  leaving  the 
nullah,  I  ascended  for  thirteen  minutes,  which 
brought  me  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from  M'hence  I 
had  a  distinct  view  of  the  town  and  vallev  of  -SiW- 
vagur\  and  the  winding  course  of  the  Alukmmdra 
river  through  it,  running  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west  along  the  north  side  of  the  town.  On  the  top 
of  this  hill,  a  Fakecr  has  stationed  himself^  to  con«> 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  the  thirsty  traveller,  and  deals 
out  the  waters  of  the  holy  Ganges  for  a  pecuniaiy 
compensation. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  six  o'clock,  I  readied 
tiie  vallev,    and  the  hanks  of  the  river  five  minutes 
^fter.     I  was  here   met  by  a  person  of  the   rajah's 
household,  who  was  sent  to   congratulate  me,    on 
having  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  a  difiicult  jour- 
T\cy\  and  to  know  what  he  could  do  for  me,  or  wliat 
contribute  to  my  immediate  accommodation ;  ofFerr 
ing,  if  a  house  woiild  be  acceptable,  to  clear  one  for 
Tiiy  recLpiion.     The   compliment  was  pleasing,    but 
I  knew  too  well  the  structure  of  their  liahitations,  to 
suppose  they  could  furnish   me  with  better  accom- 
modation than  my  tent.     ThcreFore  I  declined   the 
ofrcr,  and  cliose  for  my  encampment,    a  jiretty  thick 
maiiii'oe  ^rovt%  on  ih.c   ^outh   west  end  of  the  town, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bills. 

As  I  m<>y  now  promise  myself  a  little  rest  from 
daily  fatigue,  I  will  take  j;  slight  retrospect  of  the 
countrv  1  have  travelled  over,  before  mv  attention  is 
<:allrd  to  the  objects  that  may  here  be  worth  particu- 
Jar  notice. 

IVom  the  gh:nit  of  Cocuhcara  to  Siri??f/^i(r,  is  an 
asscniMnirc  ot'hilN,  jumbletl  towther  in  manv  forms 
?.nd  directions,  sometimes  in  chains,  lying  parallel  to 
r'urii  oiIkt,    but  of  no   Lncat  extent,  and  often  con- 
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iipctcd  at  tlicir  termination,  by  narrow  ridges,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  across  tfie  vailies  between.  The 
summits  of  all  are  very  narroM',  and  of  various  shapes, 
and  the  distances  between  each  range  short,  conse- 
quently the  vallics  much  confined,'  and  a  late  tra- 
veller justly  observes,  *'  Not  a  spot  is  to  be  seen  that 
would  afford  room  to  acconmiodate  one  thousand 
men  in  tents." 

Someof  these  ranges  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
are  always  green,  some  are  naked  and  stony,  neither 
affording  shelter  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  nor  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  number  in  cultivation  form 
the  smallest  part,  but  so  ^(t\i  traces  of  either  houses 
or  inhabitants  are  to  be  seen,  that  to  sum  up  the 
whole  in  one  general  conclusion,  depopulation  and 
poverty  are  striking  features  throughout,  and  a 
greater  share  of  the  country  seems  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forests,  thaa 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  man. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  tlie  rajah  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  a  visit,  accompanied  by  his  two  bro- 
thers, and  some  other  officers  of  his  suite,  besides  a 
considerable  crowd ;  of  which,  however,  many  more 
were  led  to  gratify  curiosity  than  belonged  to  the 
tiain  of  the  rajah.  Himself  and  brothers  were  on 
horseback,  and  except  one  or  tAvo  others,  the  rest 
followed  on  foot.  The}^  dismounted  at  the  entrance 
into  the  grove,  where  1  met  the  rajah,  and  after  the 
usual  salutation,  he  introduced  me  to  his  brothers 
Pua-Kerem-Saii  and  Fretem-Sah. 

This  ceremony  over,  we  proceeded  to  the  tent, 
which  was  soon  tilled  by  this  party  of  all  descriptions: 
much  order,  however,  Mas  observctl,  and  the  rajah, 
after  some  few  questions  and  complimentary  remarks, 
.staid  about  twenty  minutes,  when  night  approachinis 
he  apologized  for  his  hasty  departure,  and  t,ook  leave. 

He 
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He  appears  to  be  about  twenty-seven  j'ears  of  age, 
in  stilt u re  something  under  the  middle  size,  ofslen' 
dcr  make,  regular  features,  but  effeminate.  He 
speaks  quick,  and  not  remarkably  distinct. 

Ilis  elder  brother  is  a  stouter  and  more  manly  per-' 
son;  about  twenty-four  years,  though  he  lias  the 
looks  of  riper  age  tlian  liis  brother.  They  bear  no 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  younger  is  a  strong 
likeness  of  the  rajali  in  make,  features,  and  voice;  a 
little  under  him  in  size,  and,  I  believe,  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

Tn  their  dresses,  no  signs  of  greatness  or  ostenta- 
tion appear;  tliey  were  in  plain  muslin  jamahs  with 
coloured  turbans  and  kunnnerbunds,.  without  jewels 
or  other  decorations,  nor  was  the  ihcss  of  the  rajah 
in  any  respect  more  di:5tinguishing,  than  those  of  his 
brothers. 

I  found  the  heat  of  this  day  very  distressing; 
sometimes  without  a  breath  of  air,  and  when  any 
was  evideut,  it  came  with  an  unpleasant  warmth. 

In  the  evening  of  the  follow  ing  day,  I  returiicxl 
niv  visit  to  the  rajah.  He  received  me  at  the  entrance 
of  a  court  in  front  of  the  lunise,  and  conducted  me 
by  the  hand  to  a  square  terrace  in  the  center  of  it. 
1  was  here  introduced  to  liis  vizier  and  dcwan;  and 
after  being  seated,  and  compliniciits  over,  he  com- 
menced a  conversation,  by  asking  several  questions 
relative  to  my  journey,  manner  of  travelling,  pur- 
pose for  whici)  I  undertook  such  an  expedition,  re- 
peating several  lie  had  asked  the  preceding  day,  on 
that  subject. 

lie  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  extent  of 
the  Brithh  possessions  in   India^  Fp.)kc  of  the  late 

Jlohilla 
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HohiUa  expedition,  and  noticed  the  knowledge 
the  Eng/ush  possess  in  the  art  of  war  with  admi- 
ration, and  as  unequalled  by  any  other  nation.  He 
begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  th^  exercise  as 
practised  by  our  troops,  and  the  little  party  of 
sepoys  with  me  performed  it,  much  to  his  amuse- 
ment and  satisfaction. 

* 

After  a  stay  of  aboiit  an  hour,  the  evening  being 
far  advanced,  I  took  my  leave. 

Tlie  valley  of  Sirinagur  extends  about  a  m  ile  r.ii 
a  half  to  the  eastward,  and  as  much  to  the  westward 
of  the  town.  The  river  Jiuhmnidrn  enters  the  val- 
ley near  a  village  called  Ac'erAo/e,  which  bears  E.  a  N. 
from  the  town.  Its  course  is  nearly  from  east  to 
west ;  the  breadth  of  the  channel  from  bank  to  bank 
about  250  yards ;  but  in  the  diy  season  it  does  not 
exceed  eighty  or  100  yaixls.  At  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  the  current  strikes  with  violence 
against  the  stony  base  of  the  mountain.  Near  this 
place,  the  river  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
called  here  a  joolah.  Two  scaftbkls  are  erected  in 
form  of  a  gallows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream  : 
over  these  are  stretched  very  thick  ropes,  to  form, 
)n  each  hand,  a  support  for  the  rest  of  the  bridge. 
To  these,  by  means  of  pendant  ropes,  a  ladder  is 
fixed  horizohtallv,  an<l  over  this  totttrino-  frame  the 
travellers  pass.  The  main  ropes  are  so  slack  that  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  is  within  a  foot  of  the  water, 
its  breadth  will  barely  admit  of  two  persons  abrenst. 
The  current  beneath  runs  with  rapidity,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  even  to  a  good  swimmer,  to  fall  from* 
this  bridge  into  the  river.  'J'he  breadth  of  the  stream,- 
at  this  part,  is  about  eighty  yaids,  and  its  depth* 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

Its  bed  is  composed  of  large  rounded  stones,  peb- 
bles, gravel,  and  sand.    In  two  or  three  places,  large 

framiKriits 
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fragments  of  rock  remain  ;  but  if  no  obstacles  of 
greater  consequence  exist,  to  retard  tlie  navigation  of 
this  branch  of  the  river,  floats  of  timber,  or  canoes^ 
might  at  all  seasons  find  a  passage  through* 

The  town  of  Sirinagur  occupies  nearly  the  center 
of  the  valley  ;  it  is  in  lengtli  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile;  the  breadth  is  .much  less;  its  form  some 
what  elliptic.  It  is*  formed  with  little  attention* 
cither  to  order  or  convenience.  The  houses  are  of 
stone,  rough  and  irregularly  put  together,  with  the 
.common  earth  ;  generally  raised  to  a  second  floor; 
and  all  are  covered  with  slate.  They  are  so  crowded 
as  to  leave  little  more  space  for  the  street,  than  is 
sufficient  for  two  persons  to  pass  one  another.  The 
principal  street,  and  indeed  the  only  one  deserving 
that  name,  runs  east  and  west,  through  the  middle  of 
the  town  :  this  is  prett}  broad,  and  is  the  only  bazar, 
or  market  of  the  place. 

The  rajah's  house  is  about  the  middle  of  the  touTi, 
and  is  the  largest  in  it ;  one  part  of  it  being  raised  to 
a  fourth  story.  It  is  built  of  a  coarse  granite,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  very  old,  is  much  out  of  repair, 
and  exceeding  shabby. 

The  town,  viewed  from  an  eminence,  exhibits 
notliing  striking  or  pleasing  to  the  fancy. 

The  roads  which  lead  into  the  town,  excepting  one, 
are  very  narrow,  planted  on  eacli  side  with  hedges  of 
Eupliorbia  Canariensis,    and   backed  with  a  wall  of 
loose  stones. 

In  a  country,  possessing  such  a  variety  of  cli- 
mate, it  is  ngitural  to  ask,  what  advantages  inducecl 
the   primitive  settlers  to   prefer  the  burning  valley 

to 
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of  Sirhiagur  for  the  scat  of  government,  to  theuiore 
temperate  and  healthy  situations  in  other  parts  of  this 
mountainous  tract  The  result  of  my  enquiries  was 
what  I  expected.  No  other  parts  of  the  mountains, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  M'aters  of  the  Gafiges^  pos- 
sess, at  the  same  time,  an  equal  extent  of  plain  ground, 
and  convenience  of  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply 
of  running  water,  two  indispensable  requisites  in  the 
formation  of  an  extensive  settlement,  and  particularly 
to  settlers  AVhose  religious  tenets  teach  them  (and  just- 
ly so)  to  consider  the  fonner  among  the  most  valu- 
able gifts  of  nature;  and  enjoin  them  to  a  very  liberal 
use  of  that  blessing  in  the  performance  of  some  of  the 
sacred  functions  of  their  cast. 

The  foundation  of  this  rqje,  by  the  records  kept  in 
thcarchievcs  of  the  state,  is  placed  at  a  very  remote 
period,  but  they  are  so  blended  with  fabulous  descrip- 
tion, that  the  account  will  hardlv  admit  of  beino:  re- 
lated,  much  more  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  au- 
thenticity. 

It  is  stated  that  3774  years  before  the  accession  of 
the  present  rajah,  the  country  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty-two purgunnahs,  under  the  government  of  several 
chiefs,  inde|xmdant  of  each  other,  that  they  were 
united  by  the  victorious  exertions  of  a  native  of  Jh- 
f?iedabad  Gujeraty  named  Bono  Dhuxt,  who  with 
his  brother  Sedje  Dhunt,  left  their  native  country, 
to  seek  for  better  fortune:  and  entering  the  hilly 
tract,  now  called  Sirhkigury  took  service  with  the  ra- 
jah of  the  country.  The  former  entertained  in  the 
service  of  the  Cliaandpore  rajah,  with  whom,  in  a  few 
years,  he  acquired  considerable  consequence,  and  was 
entrusted  with  high  military  authority.  In  this  situ- 
ation, at  the  advice  of  a  JoKgce^  who  appeared  in  a  vi- 
sion, he  foyned  the  ambitious  design,  not  only  of 
seizing  the  possessions  of  his  master,  but  of  aiming 
at  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country;  and  such  was 
his  success,  that  after  deposing  the  rajah  of  CA^fl'// J- 
pore,  Avho  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  thecoma 
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try,  the  rest  became  an  easy  conquest,  and  in  the 
spiice  of  a  few  months,  the  whole  twenty-two  dis- 
tricts  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  to  his  controul, 
and  he  continued  to  govern  them  under  the  title  of 
rajah  of  Ga^uaal  (the  ancient  name  of  the  country) 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dates  are  wanting^ .  to  as- 
certain the  length  of  his  reign,  as  also  to  prove  who 
were  his  successors,  till  the  fifteenth  generation  of 
lineal  descent,  when  Adjey  Paal  appears.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  SirinaguVj  and  there 
fixed  the  seat  of  government,  where  it  has  continued, 
under  a  succession  of  sixty  rajahs,  including  the  pre- 
sc*nt  reigning  one  Purdoo  ]\1aax  Saa. 

At  my  particular  request  to  the  rajah,  I  was  fur- 
nished with  the  following  table  of  the  princes  who 
have  governed  this  country. 


n'ami:s. 


Nui:il}Cl 
of  years 
reirncd. 


liogh-Dhunt,  thehrst 
rajah,  between  Avhose 
reign  and  Adjey  Pa- 
al, 900  years  passed, 
of  which  no  records 
exist,  900 

Adjey  Paal,  50 

His  son,  Bcjev  Pa- 

,il,  ^         CO 

Laak  Paal,  55 

5  Dehvm  Paal,  ()5 

Kcrrein  Paal,  70 
Narrain  Duo,  72 
IIurrDeo,  45 

Govin  Deo,  49 

JO  KaamDeo,  51 

Uunject  Ueo,  53 

InderSain,  35 

ijhunder  Sain,       39 


names. 


Alungul  Sain, 

15  Choora  Mun, 
Chinta  Rfun, 
Pooren  Mun, 
Birk-e-Baan, 
Bir  Baan, 

20  Soorey  Baan, 
Kerreg  Singh, 
Soorct  Singh, 
Mahah  Singh, 
Anoop  Singh, 

G5  Peitaur  Singh, 
II  urree  Singh, 
Jaggen  Naat, 
Pivjee  Naat, 
(iookul  Naat, 

30  Uaatu  Naat, 
Goopcc  Naat, 


of  yean 


32 

29 
S3 

27 

79 
81 

79 
60 

72 

75 

r>9 

29 

39 
55 

65 

75 

82 


Lechme 
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NAMES. 


Nnmber 
of  yean 


Lechme  Naat,  69 
Preeim  Naat,  71 
Saada  Nund,         65 

35  Perma  Nund,  62 
Maha  Nuud,  63 
Sooka  Nund,  6 1 
Suba  Chund,  5.9 
Tarra  Chund,        44 

40  Maha  Chund,  A2 
Goolab  Chund,  41 
Ram  Narrain,  59 
Gobind  Narrain,  35 
I^chmcn  Narrain,  37 

45  Jegget  Narrain,  32 
Mataub  Narrain,  25 
Sheetaub  Narrain,  37 
Aunund  Narrain,  42 
Herry  Narrain,     45 

50  Mahah  Narrain,    33 


NAMES. 


Number 
of  year» 


Kenjeet  Narrain,    3 1 
Raamroo,  33 

Chirstnroo,  4,9 

Jeggeroo,  42 

55  Herroo,  32 

Futteh  Sah,  39 

Dooleb  Sah,  50 

Purteet  Sah,  35 

Lallet  Sah,  40 

who  died  in  1781, 
and  left  foursons, 
was  succeeded  bv 
the  eldest 

60  Jakert  Sah,  2  { 

and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother 
the  presen  t  Rajah, 

61  Purdoo  Maan  Sah. 


Total  of  years  3,774t 


The  extent  and  limits  of  this  rqje,  according  to 
the  information  given  by  the  rajah's  dewan,  are 
marked  on  the  south  by  Koadivara  ghat  computed 
forty  coss  from  Sirmagu?\  On  the  north  by  Bud- 
dreetuiuty  called  ten  days  journey,  and  on  the  west 
by  BeshcFWy  thirty  days  journey. 

The  annual  revenue  of  this  country,  if  tlie  rajah's 
Avord  is  to  be  taken,  does  not  exceed  live  lacks  and 
six  thousand  rupees.  This  includes  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  the  produce  in  grain,  &c.  woiking 
of  mines,  and  washing  of  gold. 


Z2 
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'llie  collections  on  cultivation  are  in  some  places 
paid  in  kind,  in  others'in  specie,  and  generally  in  the 
proportion  of  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  remittances  in  specie,  to  the  capital,  I  believe^ 
are  very  inconsiderable;  for  a  great  deal  goes  in  the 
payment  of  the  troops  allowed  to  each  district,  one 
fo  th  of  whom  are  never  in  employ.  It  is  also  a 
custom  to  pay,  by  lUNklias  on  different  districts,  the 
troops  about  the  capital,  some  descriptions  of  ser- 
vants, and  even  the  dancing  girls  and  musiciaHS 
who  arc  kept  in  monthly  hire. 

Of  the  latter  description  I  met  several,  travellincf,. 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  cosscs,  with  an  order  on 
some  Zemindar  for  three  or  four  months  arrears  of 

pay- 

The  produce  on  washing  the  sands  for  gold  does 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  found,  but  upon  the 
number  employed  in  this  business,  each  man  under- 
taking this  research,  pays  to  the  rajah,  for  that  pri- 
vilege, the  sum  of  one  humfrcd  rupees  yearly,  and 
the  c|uantitv  obtained  is  the  property  of  the  worker, 
without  deduction. 

The  different  places,   where  it  is  sought  for,   an^ 
Kcrempraaij;,  Paeotkufida,  Dcxcpraag^  Ric/ccfvase,  and 

JLa/iCT'g/iat. 

The  position  of  tlicie  five  places,  from  the  best 
descriptions  I  could  obtain,  are  as  follows:  Kcrem- 
praag  lies  three  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of 
Kcdarnaaty  and  on  a  small  river  called  the  Pimter^ 
which  has  its  source  in  the  disti  i(*r  called  BiiMaan, 
farther  east,  but  here  joins  the  Aluhnuidra.     Pacen^ 

1  kumla 
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knnda  is  on  the  Ganges;  Dacpraag  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  its  two  branches,  called  Aluknundra  and 
Baghyretty  ;  lUckercase  is  on  the  Gauges  about  li20 
cosses  above  Hurdtvar  \  and  Laker-gluit  a  few  cosses 
lower,  on  the  same  river. 

At  Naagpore  and  Dhunpof^e^  the  former  forty 
cosses  N.  E.  and  the  latter  lifty  cosses  N.  oi  Sirina- 
guVy  are  two  copper  mines.  These  are  worked  eight 
months  in  the  year,  the  richness  of  the  ore  varies 
much,  but  upon  an  average  produces  fifty  per  cent 
of  pure  metal ;  one  half  ot  which  goes  to  the  rajah, 
the  other  to  defray  the  expence  of  extracting  it  from 
the  mines,  smelting,  and  paying  overseers. 

At  Dessouly  fifty  or  fifty-five  cosses  east  of  Si rwa^ 
gur^  is  a  lead  mine,  the  whole  produce  of  this  goes  to 
the  rajah,  and  the  people,  who  work  it,  are  kept  in 
constant  pay,  though  their  labour  is  only  required 
eight  months  out  ot  twelve,  and  sometimes  not  so 
long ;  the  quantity  of  ore  extracted  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  the  rajah  ha[s  for  it.  ,  As  a 
greater  encouragement  to  the  people  who  undertake 
the  working  ot  this  mine,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  injury  to  which  their  health  is  exposed,  they  have 
small  portions  of  land  given  to  them,  on  the  produce 
of  which  no  tax  is  levied  by  the  Zemindar. 

Iron  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  the  countrj' ; 
but  particularly  at  CliaandporCy  lieliinghy  Betchaan^ 
and  Chola/i,  but  thelabour  of  extracting  it  is  so  great, 
that  the  rajah  gives  up  the  M'hple  to  those  who  will 
work  it. 

Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  importation  of 
rock-salt  and  borax  from  Bootan  ;  nuisk  in  pods, 
chowries,  hawks  male  and  female,  from  the  countries 
J)orc}ering  on  Baddrfcmat. 

%  3  From 
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From  Paeenhinda  comes  a  species  of  blanket  call- 
ed Punckee.  They  are  of  sheep's  wool,  of  a  texture 
resembHng  those  sold  in  the  Dooab  andi  called  Zjooees^ 

but  stronger  and  finer. 

From  Rohilctmd  all  kind  of  cotton  cloths  are  im- 
ported, as  also  considerable  (luantities  of  salt,  the 
kind  brought  from  Lahore^  known  commonly  by  the 
name  Nemuk  Lahooree.  This  the  Bootan  people  cany 
rback  in  exchange  for  the  merchandize  they  bring^.  A 
kind  of  rice  is  also  imported  from  the  southern  coun- 
tries, below  the  ghats,  remarkable  for  the  odour  it 
diffuses,  when  boiled.  It  is  produced  in  several 
parts  of  HindustaHy  but  particularly  in  the  mountainr 
ous  countries  of  liamghur. 

At  the  different  ghats  or  passes  into  the  mountains, 
duties  on  imports  and  some  kinds  of  exports  are  levi- 
ed ;  which,  according  to  the  best  information  I  could 
obtain,  is  on  an  average  about  six  per  cent  on  their 
value,  but  on  some  particular  articles,  an  additional 
duty  is  laid.  The  pass  at  Coadaara  is  rented  by  an 
otlicer  called  Hahem^  who  pays  annually  to  the  rajah 
twelve  thousand  rupees. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  rajah's  historian,  this 
raajc  was,  for  many  years,  exempt  from  tribute  to 
anyone.  In  the  reign  ofAcBAR,  that  prince  de- 
manded of  the  raj:ih  of  S\rhwpn\  an  account  of  the 
revenues  of  his  raaje.^  and  a  chart  of  the  country^ 
The  rajah  being  tlien  at  court,  repaired  to  the  pre- 
sence the  following  day ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  presented  a  true  statement 
of  his  finances,  and  for  the  chart  of  the  country,  he 
humorously  introduced  a  lean  camel,  saying  **this 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  territory  I  possess  ;  up  and 
dozen  (ooncha  7ieecliu),  and  very  poor."  .The  king 
sniilcil  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought,  and  told  him 
that  iVom  the  revenues  of  a  country  realized  with  so 
much  labour,  and  in  amount  so  small,  he  had  no-: 

thiu^ 
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thing  to  demand.  From  that  period,  to  the  invasion 
of  the  country,  by  the  Gorka  rajah,  it  does  not  ap^ 
pear  that  tribute  has  been  paid  to  any  one  ;  but  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  some  time  in  the  year  1792, 
that  rajah  demanded,  in  consideration  of  relinqui^i- 
ing  all  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  the  S'ninagur 
country,  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of. 
the  sum  of  25,000  rupees  annually.  This  stipulation 
was  ratified  by  the  Sirinagur  rajah,  and  the  tribute  is 
regularly  paid.  A  vakeel,  on  his  part,  resides  at  the 
court  of  the  Gorka  rajah  ;  and  at  the  period  when  the 
tribute  becomes  due,  an  officer  is  sent,  half  way  be- 
tween Napaul  and  Sirinagur ^  to  meet  and:  receive  it. 

The  standing  forces  of  the  rajah  consist  of  about 
5000  men,  commonly  called  Peddaks :  these  are  va- 
riously armed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  stationed  ;  that  is^to 
say,  with  match-locks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the 
sword  and  shield :  the  greater  number  bear  the  lattei^ 
and  it  is  the  established  and  favourite  weapon  of  the 
country.  This  body  of  men  is  distributed  through 
the  several  districts,  to  assist  in  the  collections  of  the 
country.  One  thousand  of  the  number  remain  at 
the  capital.  No  attention  is  shewn  either  to  their 
dress,  or  discipline,  and  they  are  paid  with  little  re» 
gularity. 

The  natives  of  *SVWi/(7g-wr  profess  the  Hindu  religion, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  I  could  not  discover  any  va- 
riation, from  the  practice  of  the  lower  parts  of  Hin- 
dusian. 

The  town  is  inhabited  by  two  races"  of  people,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  diflference  of  feature.  This  I  am  in- 
clined to  account  for,  by  supposing  that  many  of  the 
natives  of  the  lower  countries  have,  at  difltfcrent  and 
distant  periods,  emigrated  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
for  the  advantage  of  commerce.  It  is  also  commoa 
fpr  ^Je^  of  opulence  and  extensive  trade,  in  other 
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parts  of  Indujf  to  send  their  agents  here,  to  establish 
a  kind  of  central  communication,  bet^veen  Bootaan 
and  the  lower  ITnniustan.  ]Many  of  these  people  have 
settled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  their  tamilies, 
naturalized,  and  knowing  no  other  homes,  have  con- 
tinued, and  encrcased.  From  the  difference,  ia 
stature  and  features,  between  these  people  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
they  have  little  or  no  intercourse  together.  The  lat- 
ter are  of  lower  stature,  they  have  better  proportioned 
limbs,  faces  rounder,  eyes  a  little  smaller,  and  noses 
shorter,  but  not  flattened. 

The  dress  of  the  Sirinagur  mountains  is  seldom 
more,  among  the  men,  in  the  cold  season,  than  a 
course  thick  blanket,  folded  loosely  over  the  body, 
so  as  to  cover  all  the  breast,  and  rcachingjust  below 
the  knee.  The  legs  and  arms  remain  uncovered  ;  on 
their  heads  they  wear  a  small  cap,  and  on  their  feet, 
a  kind  of  netted  sandal,  made  of  leather  thongs,  with 
soles  of  thicker  leather.  In  the  hot  season,  they 
wear  a  kind  of  frock,  of  a  coarse  cloth,  manufactur- 
ed in  the  country,  from  the  common  cultivated  hemp. 
This  the  women  also  Mcar,  made  into  a  close  bodied 
kind  of  gown  and  petticoat,  with  .sleeves  to  the  el- 
bow, above  the  bieast  drawing  together  with  a 
string.  Over  all,  they  m  ear  a  loose  cotton  cloth,  of 
li^'htcr  texture  :  they  have  seldom  any  other  orna- 
nicnts  than  hciuU  of  glass  about  their  necks,  and 
rings  of  various  coloured  glass  upon  their  wrists. 

I  observed  mauv  of  the  natives  of  Siri/ia^ur  afflicted 
with  those  tumours  in  the  neck  conunonly  called 
wens  :  some  were  of  a  v(  r>'  larire  size,  but  never 
troublesome,  or  attended  M'ith  pain.  From  my  en- 
(juiries,     this   disorder  is  not  general  through    the 

eountrv,   but  incident  only  to  thosic  nati\es  who  re- 

•  %■ 

.side  near  rivers  which  receive  increase  from  the  melt- 
ing snow.":. 

The 
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•  The  country  to  the  northward  of  SirhiagKr,  when 
viewed  from  one  of  the  highest  ridges,  above  the 
vallcVi  discovers  live  or  six  ranges  or  broken  chains 
of  hills  rising  with  a  gi-adation  above  each  other. 
The  last  or  most  elevated,  reaches,  to  appearance, 
about  half  way  up  from  the  base  of  the  stupendous 
Hhnalaya^  whose  snowy  summits  terminate  the  view 
from  hence.  None  of  the  intermediate  ranges  ex- 
hibit the  smallest  appearance  of  snoM^;  and  though, 
in  the  winter  season,  those  nearest  to  the  high  ridge, 
may  receive  partial  falls  of  it,  yet  no  part  remains 
long  upon  their  surfaces. 

With  the  inclination  to  pay  all  possible  deference 
and  submission  to  the  accuracy  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Daniel,  who  visited  this  capital  in  l/Hy,  yet  I  must 
here  notice  a  remark  by  Mr.  Ren x ell  in  his  last 
valuable  memoir  ofamap  o{* Uhidnstau^  given  upon  the 
authority  of  the  former.  The  reader  is  thOre  induced 
to  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  snowy 
mountains,  is  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from 
the  valley  of  Sirinagur. 

Mr.  Daniel  acknowledges,  however,  he  trusted 
to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  who  make  the  distance 
fourteen  or  fifteen  geographic  miles.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  greater,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  be  less 
than  eighty  English  miles. 

I  have  observed  elsewlicre  tliat  in  tracing  the 
tiver  Alukmuidra  from  below  upwards,  through  the 
valley  ofSirifiagur,  the  course  is  eastern ;  and  1  find, 
as  far  as  the  information  of  the  natives  can  be  trusted, 
that  in  a  distance  of  about  three  days  journey,  it 
takes  a  more  northerly  direction,  near  a  place  called 
Jioodreepraag,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  river  about 
half  its  size,  called  Kallee  GongUy  the  source  of 
which  is  in  the  mountains  near  Kidaar-nmith  to  the 
north  :  and  its  principal  branch  from  a  place  called 
Sindoo  Sogur,  issuing  out  of  the  rocks.  From  Jiood- 
reepraag  tiie  course  is  continued  about  N.  E.  and 

at 
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at  tbe  distance  of  thriee  days  journey,  in  that  dim* 
tion,  near  Kcrempraagy  the  Aluknundra  receives  i 
small  river,  called  Pinderj  tbe  source  of  which  is  ii 
Budbaatij  the  country  bordering  tbe  rajah^s  tenito- 
ries  on  the  N.  K 

From  Kerempraag^  at  the  distance  of  two  d^ 
journey,  in  much  the  same  direction,  and  near  a 
place  called  Ntindpraag^  it  receives  the  Gurrtk 
Ganga,  This  branch  runs  through  the  district  of 
Dessouli/j  and  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward. 

From  Nundpraag^  the  AlukjiunSra  is  said  to  take 
a  more  northerly  direction,  and  at  Bissenpraag^  rc^ 
ceives  a  river  from  the  eastward  as  large  as  itself 
called  Dood  Ganga,  or  the  milk  river,  it  also  is  known 
by  the  name  Djiioulee.  Pretty  near  its  junction  with 
the  yJluhiundra,  it  runs  between  two  villages  called 
Gurra  and  Nittj/, 

Bissenpraag  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  moun** 
|:ain,  on  which  stands  the  famous  temple  of  Buddree- 
naat;  and  is  of  some  importance,  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pundits  and  principal  Hindus  ofBuddree^ 
vaat.  Here  they  hold  their  durbars,  exercise  their 
laws  and  the  duties  of  their  religion,  in*  the  greatest 
state  of  security  from  foreign  intruders,  and  can  at 
apy  time  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
^\'()rld,  by  a  removal  of  the  joa/ahs  or  roj^e  bridges, 
vhich  form  the  communication  across  the  Aluk- 
imndi^a. 

The  town  consists  of  about  800  houses,  it  is  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  ////z- 
di(s:  mv  informer  told  me,  no  one  of  any  other  reli-^ 
gion,  has  yet  found  his  way  to  liuddrenaaty  and 
that  if  1  attempted  the  visit,  it  must  be  at  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  rajah  o(  Sirbwgur.  It  was, 
hitherto,  a  part  of  my  plan,  to  j)roceed  as  far  as  that 
celebrated  s[K>t,   and  1  had  eveiy  encouragement  to 
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beliere  this  permission  would  have  been  granted  me^ 
But  I  found,  on  the  most  particular  enquiry,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  road,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
execute  the  journey  in  less  than  fifteen  days ;  even 
without  halting,  for  the  purpose  of  rest,  or  prose- 
cuting any  enquiries,  relative  to  the  nature  or  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  My  return,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  effected  in  time  to  leave  the  moun- 
tainous country  before  the  commencement  of  the  pe- 
riodical rains.  I  consequently  determined  on  leaving- 
Sirinagury  and  marching  back  by  the  tract  I  came. 

The  immediate  execution  of  this  plan  became  ne- 
cessary, because  the  excessive  heat  had  already  b^gun 
to  shew  its  influence  upon  my  servants,  two  or  three 
of  whom  were  laid  up  with  violent  fevers.  I  there- 
fore took  leave  of  the  rajah  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d,  and  next  morning  began  my  march  towards 
Futtehgurh;  which  was  accomplished,  without  any 
occurrence,  that  merits  to  be  recorded, 
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Enumeratiox  of  Plants  noticed  in  the  [ire" 
ceding  2hur,  between  Hurdwar  and  Sirina- 
giir,  in  the  months  ojT  April  and  May,  179O. 

MONANDRIA  JMONOGYNIA. 

Costus  Speciosus  of  Dr.  Smith. — ^Common  fo  the 
8kiFts  of  these  inountaius;  the  stems  now  in  a  dry 
and  withered  state,  the  roots  hroii^ht  th*:nce  have 
since  flowered.  Flowers  white,  large,  produced  in 
a  close  imbricated  terminal  spike.  Leaves  .sessile, 
in  spiral  like  order,  lanced,  entire,  one  nerved, 
smooth,  veinles*5.  Calyx  nbovr.  f'\lindricaL  tubn- 
lar,  three  cleft;  divisions  lanced,  erect,  coloured, 
l>ermanent.  ]^eta!s  fliree,  nncqnal,  ovate,  pointed, 
witlv  the  Imsc  slii>htlv  truncated.  Nectary  one 
leaved,  large,  waAcd,  .spreading,  two  lipped :  base 
tnbular,  superior  lip  oblong,  lanced,  three  toothed, 
shorter  than  the  inferior,  anther-bearing.  Anthers 
oblong,  two  parted,  a<lhering  to  the  upper  lip  of 
the  nectary,  an  incli  below  the  point.  Cicnn  be- 
r/eath,  roundish,  giI?hous,  style  shorter  tJian  the 
nectary,  filiform,  placed  between  the  anthers. 
Stigma  headed.  Pericarp,  c'tc.  as  in  Li  y.  crown- 
ed  with  the  hii;hlv  coloured  calvx.     Tlowcrs   in 

Al(S[HSt. 

Cvrcuma, — In  the  forests  l^ctveen  Ifurdxcar  and 
i'nadu'ara  ghaty  now  in  iii)wer.  Sea])e  from  nine 
to  tv»il\e  inches  liiii;Ii,  crowded  with  >ellow  ilowers 
and  numerous  Lui;c,  ovate-pointtd  bracts,  inibii* 
fated;  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  scape, 
hii^-hlv  coloured  M'ith  a  rose  red.  Lea\'es  radical, 
long,  and  lanced,  but  do  not  appear  during*  intlo- 
icscenee. 

1;IANDIUA  MONOGYNIA. 

lioihiiutm    I. \\\x\\    clinibing    stem,    columnar ; 

br.nuhes  oj)[)osite,  distant.  Leaves  simple,  oppo- 
site, prtioletl,  oblong,  -ovate,  accuminate,  entire, 
^nluoth,  four  inches  In-  one  and  a  halt'.     Flowers 

axillary. 
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axillary,  sometimes  termijial ;  peduncles  long,  slen- 
der, threadfovm,  two  or  three  from  the  same  base, 
one  flowered.  Calyx  very  small,  tubular,  livc- 
toothfd;  toothlets  short.  Corol  tubular,  lonc^. 
Border  five-parted,  divisions  longer  than  the  tube, 
linear.  Found  climbing  among  other  bushes  at  Z)(w///. 

Jasminum  2. — Leaves  simple,  paired,  few,  petioled, 
ovate,  much  rounded,  entire,  teiminated  by  a  short 
obtuse  acumen  ;  the  large  leaves  thi^^e  and  a  half 
inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad.  Flowers  in 
small  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  belled,  small,  five- 
toothed  ;  toothlets  linear,  distant.  Corol  tubular, 
cylindrical.  Border  the  length  of  the  tube,  five- 
parted,  oblong,  equal.  Grows  to  a  small  tree,  in 
the  forests  about  IIurchca?\  Flowers,  white,  sweet 
scented. 

Jasminum  3. — Leaves  alternate,  pinnated  with  an  odtr 
one;  leaflets  from  two  to  three  pair,  subsessile, 
lance-ovat<*,  entire,  smooth,  the  lower  ones  least, 
terminal  one  largest,  eleven  lines  by  five,  but  vari- 
able. Petioles  angular.  Peduncles  terminal,  slen- 
der, one  flowered.  Calyx  small,  belled,  iive-tooth- 
ed  ;  toothlets,  awled,  small,  distant.  CoroJ,  tubu- 
lar, long.  Border  five -parted,  divisions  ovate, 
shorter  than  the  tube,  spreading.  Branches  angu- 
lar, straggling.  Found  on  the  side  of  a  water- 
course, between  the  mountains  at  Adwaanec^  grows 
to  a  large  bush,  flowers  yellow,  and  very  sweet. 

JmticiaTbyj'siformis. — Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  ellip- 
tico-lanceolate,  intire.  The  flo^v^ers  are  produced  on 
thyrse-like  terminal  spikes,  intermixed  w^ith  nume- 
rous oblong  bracts,  ringent,  and  of  a  dull  orange 
colour.  It  comes  nearest  to  Justicia  Cocchim  of 
Dr.  Smith,  in  2d  Fas.  No.  8.  The  trivial  name 
ii  added  on  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Roxburgh.  It 
grows  to  a  large  strong  bush  on  the  sides  of  the 
KoiMiullakf  near  Amsotir. 

Salvia  intcgrifolia.  —  I-<eaves  opposite,  sessile,  sub- 
ovate,  entire,  woolly,  most  I  v  from  the  lower  part 
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of  the  stem.  Flowers  in  whorls ;  of  a  lig^ht  bhic^ 
about  six  ia  each  whorl.  Calyx  two  lipped,  the 
upper  lip  three  toothed,  the  lower  two  toothed, 
and  twice  .  longer ;  the  mouth  much  enlarged. 
Grows  among  stones,  with  a  strong  fibrous  roo^ 
difficult  to  withdraw.  Stem  herbaceous,  about  a 
foot  high,  angular.  The  natives  gather  the  young 
flowers  and  dres&  with  their  common  foocL  The 
specific  name  is  given  on  the  opinion  of  Doctor 

UOXBURGH^ 

TRIANDRIA  MONOGTNIA. 

Valeriana. — Leaves  various,  those  of  the  root  hearted, 
obtuse  intirc  ;  petioles  seniicylindrical,  long,  dow- 
ny,  stem  leaves  sessile,   more  pointed,    sometimes 
slightly  lobcd  at  the  base.     Flowers  triandrous,    of 
a  pale  pinlv  and  white,  in  compound  terminal  urn? 
bells.     Seeds  croMmed  with  a  twelve-rayed  pappus. 
Hoot  fleshy,  sending  forth  many  Iqng  slender  fibres, 
:soon  after  taken  out  of  the  earth, NbJecomes  highly 
scented,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  in  a  vegetating 
state.     It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains^  affects  moist  aud  shaded  situatipns,  is  herba- 
ceous, grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  high,   very 
lender.      It  seems  to  differ  only  in  the  root  from 
the  Jatainm&i of  DoQtoY  Roxbuugh,  to  which  these 
liavc  no  resemblance. 

TETRANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

J^ora.  totnentosa  of  Doctor  Roxburgh. — Found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  G/iinou/yy  near  the  Koa-niU- 
laky  acquires  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  tree,  though 
of  deformed  growth,  now  in  flower.  Tlowcrs  white> 
numerous. 

PENTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Jndrosace,  rotu?u/i/'olia.  —  A  beautiful  little  herba- 
ceous plant,  Ibund  in  great  abundance  on  the 
most  elevated    riJges  of   mountains,    one   days 

journey 
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journey  S.  W.  of  Sirinagur.  Leaves  radical,  pe- 
tioled,  subrotund,  irregularly  sinuated.  Petioles 
very  long,  villous.  Flowers  about  the  size  of  a  cow- 
•  slip,  in  umbells,  a  pretty  mixture  of  white  and  red, 
'  "with  tints  of  yellow.  Involucre,  many  leaved,  die 
leaves  toothed.  Perianths,  unequal,  in  some  flow- 
ers larger  than  the  corol,  many  scattered  hairs 
mixed  with  the  flowers. 

Lonicera  qiunquelocularis. — A  pretty  large  bush,  with 
long  slender  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolcd, 
ovate,  pointed,  sopretiraes  elliptical,  entire.  Flow- 
ers axillary,  on  ,^iort  solitary  peduncles,  each  pe- 
duncle raising  two  sessile  florets.  At  the  base  of 
the  florets,  a  one-leaved  bract,  or  rather,  I  think, 
common  calyx,  two  parted,  divisions  ovate,  con- 
cave, coloured.  Proper  perianth  above,  small,  five 
toothed,  coloured,  withering.  Corol,  one  petalled, 
tubular.  Border  two  parted,  or  two  lipp'd ;  upper 
lip  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  reflected;  lower  more 
than  twice  broader,  four  toothed.  Pericarp  in  an 
half  ripe  state,  appears  to  be  a  capsule,  five  celled, 
with  aboutfive  small,  ovate,  red  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Doctor  Roxburgh  considei-s  the  characters  of 
Lmiicera  and  HameUia  united  in  this  plant,  but 
thinks  the  irregular  corol  will  fix  it  as  a  specimen 
of  the  former,  and  to  the  second  section  thereof, 
and  comes  nearest  Xylosteum^  but  the  five  celled 
capsule,  and  very  short  common  peduncle  precludes 
the  idea  of  their  being  the  same.  It  grows  in  the 
vallies  about  Adzcaanee. 

Verbasaun  Thapms. —  In  the  valley  near  Dosak;  a  ro- 
bust plant,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  from 
the  profusion  of  its  yellow  flowers,  very  shdwy. 
The  natives  have  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  effi- 

I,  cacyof  this  plant  in  protecting  them  from  the  visi- 
tations of  evil  spirits.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
Aakul-ber^  or  ver. 

Datura^  Stramonium. — In  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tains,  where  villages  are  found.    The  natives  are 
.  well  acquainted  with  its  naicotic  povfcis,  ^\vd  m^M^ 
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the  seeds  to  increase  the  intoxicatiniy  powers  d 
their  cominou  spirituous  liquors.  The  capsules 
they  use  as  a  suppurative.  Datura  is  also  the  name 
of  this  plant,  inmost  phvts  ot*  Hi  ndastanj  andpro- 
bahly  has  been  carried  from  the  cast,  to  the  wes- 
tern M'ortd. 

EhrctlaTinlforuL — Found  lK)th  above  and  below  the 
ghauts — grows  to  a  pretty  large  tree,  now  in  flower, 
ripens  its  fruit  about  the  end  of  il/r/y.  The  berry 
is  about  tliesize  of  a  pepper  corn,  one  celled,  four 
seeded,  of  an  orange  yellow  insipidly  SM'eet.  The 
natives  pickle  the  unripe  berries  in  vinegar,  and 
eat  with  their  common  food. 

VtiftUago. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  two  faced,  db- 
long-ovate,  acuminated,  slightly  serrated,  serra- 
tures  wide,  unequal:  petioles  very  shor:,  cylindri- 
cal downy.  Panicles  terminal,  peduncles,  downy. 
This  plant  climbs  over  other  trees  with  a  strong 
contorted  stem.  The  natives  of  the  mountains  ap- 
])ly  the  bark  in  a  green  state,  to  many  useful  pur- 
])oses,  as  cordage. 

Ce/asini.s Scandcfis'  !.■ — In  most  of  the  forests  about 
IJurcl'uary  and  vallies  above  the  ghauts. 

Ci'lastrus  2. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  subrotund, 
acuminatccl,  serrulate,  smooth.  Branches  slender, 
cylincliical,  spotted.  J'lowers,  in  terminal  dicho- 
tomous,  pLinicles,  very  small,  pale  green.  Grows 
to  a  small  tree — in  the  vallev  about  Dosah  and 
GItbioulii. 

Ccdnlci, — The  tree  commonly  called  Toou^  described 
by  Sir  Wii.i.iam  Jom  s,  iu  A.  11.  vol.  IV,  page 
C81,  is  found  in  the  forests  bordering  the  moun- 
tains l>elow  the  ghauts.  (Jrows  to  a  tall  tree,  but 
seldom  of  considtrabl^'  thickness.  Is  n»orc  in  es- 
teem for  hou'^chold  furnituic  by  Fjuropea^is,  than 
for  any  use  the  natives  put  it  to;  bears  resemblance 
to  niMho'ninv,  but  of  ;mieh  coarser  fihre. 

Doubtfid  i>-(nus  connni>;]ieairst  U)  Wuiclla. — A  small 
tree  on  the  verge  (jf  a  rivulet,  a  tew  miles  S.  W.  of 
SuHuagtir,  near  the  road.  Leaves  difl'use,  petioled, 
ovate,    entire   ^mouih.  Petioles  lui'g,  cylindrical. 
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highly  coloured,  of  a  dark  shining  red,  the  nerves 
and  veins  of  the  leaves,  young  branches  and  leaves 
coloured  in  the  same  manner.  Flowers  very  small, 
produced  on  terminal  compound  diffuse  panicles. 
Peduncles  long,  very  slender,  filiform,  haiiy, 
stained.  Calyx  beneath,  five  cleft,  divisions  equal, 
ovate  pointed.  Corol,  five  petals,  equal,  ovate, 
obtuse,  filaments  five,  very  short.  Germ,  reniform, 
compressed.  Style  from  the  depressed  margin  of 
the  germ,  very  short.  Stigma  simple,  a  little  de- 
pressed.    Pericarp,  resembles  a  legume,  about  the 

,  size  of  the  seed  of  EiDum-lenSj  reniform,  con- 
taining one  seed  of  the  same  shape,  attached  to 
the  suture  of  the  valve. 

Vitis. — Leaves  agree  pretty  well  with  the  description 
of  r.  Indica^  except  that  in  this  plant,  they  are  ex- 
tiemely  hoary  on  both  sides,  white  beneath,  brown 
above,  five  nerved.  The  petioles,  peduncles,  and 
cirri,  ^re  also  very  hoary.  Grows  in  dry  situations 
in  the  forests  about  Dosah  and  Belkate^  now  in 
flower. 

Gardenia  Uligmosa  1.  Roxburgh. — Grows  to  a  large 
tree  in  the  forests  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain, 
Jbetween  Hurdwar  and  Coadwara.  The  flovv'ers 
hexandrous,  very  large,  coriaceous,  of  a  cream 
white.  It  is  found  also  in  the  lower  parts  of  Ro- 
hikund  near  Futtehgurhy  flowers  in  the  month  of 
June. 

Gardejiia  2. — A  small  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  HurdwaVy 
thorny,  branches  opposite  and  thoniy,  thorns  op- 
posite, diverging,  rigid  streight,  one  terminating 
the  branch,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  leaves 
obvate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  half  sessile,  bundled, 
three  or  more  entire.  Flowers  mostly  hexandrous; 
of  a  yellowish  white  mixed  with  green,  scatteredt 
about  the  t*xtremities  of  the  branches,  sessile;  du- 
ring inflorescence,  few  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  ripe  fruit  remaining,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  middle  sized  orange^  orbicular ; 
resembles  more  a  drupe  than  berry.  Seeds  nume- 
Voj-  VL  A  a  rous^ 
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rous,  nestling  in  a  softish  pulp,  contained  in  aliarf 
five  or  six  valvcd  shell,  and  this  enveloped  iu  i 
>pongy  fleshy  pulp,  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  green- 
ish white  within,  externally  of  a  brownish  ash,  and 
smooth. 

Gardenia  :>. — A  plant  of  liumble  growth,  shrubby, 
none  seen  excccdini:;  two  feet  in  height,  growing 
among  fragments  of  rocks  on  the  elevated  ridge 
uvM  C/tic/iooa.  Leaves  terminating  the  branches, 
without  order,  rather  crowded,  petioled,  mostly 
nhovate,  entire,  smooth,  one  inch  by  half  an  inch, 
petiole  very  short.  Flowers  axillary,  single,  on 
«olitarj'  short  peduncles,  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
and  verv  sweet  to  the  smell.  Periantli  above,  one 
leaved,  half  five  cleft,  divisions  awled,  erect,  per- 
manent. Corel,  funnel  form,  tube  long,  widening 
upwards,  partly  closed  about  the  middle  by  a  ring 
of  silky  down.  Border  five-parted,  divisions  ovate, 
equal.  Filaments  short,  within  the  tube.  An- 
fhers  oblong,  partly  M'ithin  the  tube.  Germ  glo- 
bular. Stylo  length  of  the  tube.  Stigma  two 
lobed,  lobes,  ovate*,  flattened,  appressed.  Pericarp, 
a  berry  crowned  M'ith  tho  calyx,  about  the  size  of 
a  common  pea,   one  ceiled,  four  seeded. 

Xi'rium  reticulata.  1. — A  strong  climber,  about  tlie 
tr(*es  near  jimscur. 

Xcrium  *■!. — With  leaves  opposite,  petiolcfl,  ovate, 
pointed  entire,  downy  ;  petioles  very  short,  gib- 
bous :  follicles  two,  long,  a  little  compressed, 
breadth  of  the  foreiinwr.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  branches,  on  four  or  iive  short  dividtd  pedun- 
cles, about  the  size  of  a  primrose,  of  a  greenish 
white,  \Qv\  sweet  scenttNi.  It  is  found  in  plenty 
in  the  forests  at  the  foot  <jf  t:ie  j^Iuiut.  IJoth  fiow- 
cr  an<l  fruit  now  on  tlie  tree.  Tlie  neetarv  in  this 
.species  differs  from  the  generic  description  ;  it  is 
here  composetl  of  twelve  yellow  tridentated  scales, 
about  half  the  length  of  tlie  stamens,  neither  are 
the  anthers  terminated  by  threads,  but  rigid  at  the 
apices.     I  liavc  called  it  a  Ntrium  in  deference  to 

the 
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the  judgment  of  a  better  botanist,  but  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  next  genus  EchiteSy  I  think. 

Echites  Antidysentricum.  Rox. — A  small  tree  in  the 
forests  about  Ilurdwar.  Leaves  opposite,  half  or 
sub-petioled,  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  entire,  M^'avcd, 
siuooth,  shining,  one  nerved,  with  many  pairs  of 
lateral,  parallel,  ribs.  The  Lvinean  characters  of 
the  fructilication,  do  not  strictly  agree  with  this 
plant.  The  nectary  is  here  wanting.  Anthers  al- 
most at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  ii laments,  scarcely 
any.  The  follicles  agree  with  those  of  Nerium  An- 
t'uhjsentricum.  The  seeds  are  in  great  repute  among 
the  natives  of  Hindustan  as  a  vermifuge. 

Genus  not  determined. — A  small  tree,  or  rather  larsre 
bush,  growing  by  the  road  side  near  Tcyka-ka-Ma- 
andu.  Leaves  about  the  tops  of  the  branehes,  irre- 
gularly opposite,  petiolcd,  ovate,  variously  pointed, 
serrated,  smooth,  one  nerved ;  petioles  short.  Flow- 
ers panided  about  the  ends  of  the  branches — 
yellowish,  with  many  brown  veins,  more  coloured 
above,  ('alyx  five  cleft,  expanding,  the  divisions 
slightly  lacerated  at  the  edges,  rounded,  coloured. 
Corol,  five  petaled — petals  oblong,  ovate,  obtuse, 
twice  larger  than  the  calyx,  with  a  short  claw. 
Filaments  five,  shorter  than  the  corol,  enlarged  be- 
low, and  resembling  llic  germ,  slightly  coalescing 
at  the  base  into  a  ring.  Anthers  oblong,  erect. 
<  lerm  above,  orbicular,  smooth,  the  size  of  the 
gland ulous  base  of  the- stamens,  in  the  center  of 
them.  Style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  filiform,  stig- 
ma simple,    truncated.     Pericarp,  not  seen. 

PEXTANDRL\  DIGYNL\. 

Apocfimm. — A  strong  climbing  bush,  spreading  itself 
with  much  profusion  over  the  under  wood  of  fo- 
rests between  Dosali  and  Slrinagur.  The  flovvers 
numerous,  pure  white,  and  highly  scented,  size  of 
a  primrose,  branches  cylindrical,  opposite,  leaves  in 
the  same  order,  petioled,  lance-ovate,  entire, 
smooth;  petioles  short.  Calyx  five-parted,  small, 
lanced,  downy.     Corol  one  petaled,  wheeled,  tube, 
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length  of  the  calyx.     Border  five  cleft,  segments, 
equal,  rounded,  spreading.     Nectary,  five  glandii- 
lous  bodies,  sui  rounding  the  germ,  filaments  five, 
short,  compressed,  internally  downy,  anthers  rigid, 
oblong,  pointed,    converging,    clct't  at   the   base. 
Germs  two.   Style  length  of  the  stamens,    stigma 
oval,  compressed,  two  lobed,  attenuated.  Pericarp, 
folHcles   two,    oblor>g,    bellied,    pointed,   smooth, 
one  celled,  one  valved,  seeds  numerous,  imbricated, 
compressed,  crowned  with  long  silky  pappus.      It 
bears  some  affinity  to  the  genus  Echites.     It  is  also 
found  in  several  parts  oi  If o/ti/cund  and  the  Dooah. 
Asdcpias  {\o\}!o\M. — A  shrubby  climber,  now  coming 
into  flower — branches  cylindrical,    smooth,    oppo- 
site.    Leaves  opposite,  heart  ovate,  much  rounded 
beneath,  pointed  above,  petioled.     Flowers  in   ax- 
illary noclding  cymes,  of  a  pale  green.     Calyx  five- 
cleft,  small,  villous,  divisions  ovate,  equal,  spread- 
ing.    Corol  flat,  border  five-cleft,  segments  broad, 
obtusely  ovate.     Nectary,    five   glandular  corpus- 
cles,  into  which  the  anthers  arc  inserted   M'ithout 
filaments!     Germs  tMO,  styles  none.     Pericarp  not 
seen,  therefore  its  place  in  the  system  yet  doubtful. 
Found  near  the  ghat  of  Coadwara. 
Ileniiariay  doubtful. — A   shrubby  bush,  with  nume- 
rous slender  stems  and  branches,  and  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  minute  yellow  flowers.     Leaves  al- 
ternate,  petioled,   ovate,   rather  elliptical,   entire, 
smooth,    petioles  short.     Calyx  five-parted,  divi- 
.sions  unequal,  erect,  coloured.     Corol  r.one.  Nec- 
tary, five  minute  glandulous,   three  toothed  scales, 
surrounding  the  foot  of  the  styles.     Filaments  five, 
capillary,    longer  than  the   calyx,    erect,    inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx.     Anthers,  simple,  erect. 
Styles  two,  filiform.     Stigmas  simple,    recurvated. 
Germ  too  minute  for  inspection  in  its  present  state, 
and  as  the  pericarp  is  not  yet  seen,  future  observa- 
tion must  determine  the  genus  yet  doubtful.   Many 
l)ushes  of  it  grow  in  the  forest  about  Coadaara — it 
was  ob.'icryctt  in  the  middle  of  May^  therefore  we 
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may  conclude  the  month  of  June  would  be  a' fitter 
time  iforthe  examination. 
Gentiana  Nana. — Growing  and  flowering,  in  much 
abundance  and  beauty,  on  the  elevated  mountains 
near  Chichooa. 

PENTANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

A  slender  twiggy  climbing  plant,  on  the  mountains  ' 
near  Hurdwar.  Branches  alternate,  columnar, 
smooth,  scattered.  Leaves  alteniate,  shortly  pe- 
tioled,  ovate,  oblong,  attenuated,  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle hearted  at  the  base,  entire,  smooth,  distant. 
Near  the  termination  of  each  branch  is  generally 
one  simple  cirrus.  Flowers  terminal,  sometimes 
axillary,  in  slender  diffuse  panicles,  rather  incon- 
spicuous, and  very  small.  Calyx,  one  leaved,  half 
five-cleft,  divisions  equal.  Corol  none.  Stamens 
five,  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  twin. 
Germs  three,  orbicular,  smooth,  very  small.  Style 
one,  the  length  of  the  stamens,.  Stigma  headed, 
five-cornered.     Pericaip. 

PENTANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Linum  tngynum.  Roxb. — A  plant  Avell  known  in 
our  gaixlens  at  Carvnporeaxid  Lucknaw.  by  the  name 
Gul-ashurfce^  \»  a  native  of  the  high  mountains, 
between  Nataana  and  Adicaanee.  It  is  perennial, 
shrubby,  grows  to  a  spreading  bush  about  four  feet 
high,  stem  and  branches  erect,  slender,  piped.  It 
makes  a  handsome  appearance  with  its  numerous 
yellow  flowers  in  March  and  Aprils  would  doubt- 
less by  some  care  thrive  in  the  climate  oi Britain. 

IIEXANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Berberis  Ilicijolia. — Grows  in  plenty  in  the  valley 
through  which  the  Koa-7ml/ak  has  its  course,  now 
full  in  flower,  and  green  fruit.  The  fruit  when  ripe 
13  black,  and  eat  by  the  natives.     The  wood  is  of  a 
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deep  yellow,  and  used  in  dying,  but  under  the  iria- 
nagement  of  the  natives  the  colour  is  not  per- 
manent 

IIEXANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex  Aegi/ptius  and  Riimex  Acetosella. — Along  tlie 
sides  and  dry  parts  of  the  Koa-nullah. 

OCTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus. — Growing   along  the  sides 
of  the  Koa-nullah.     In  some  parts  of  these  moan- 
.  tains  it   is  cultivated  for    common  food   among 
the  poorer  natives. 

ENEANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Laurus  Cassia. — Grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  near  the  roads  to  the 
northward  ofBelkate.     In  addition  to  the  Linnean 

.  generic  characters,  noticed.  Petals  hairy,  anthers 
the  length  of  the  filanlents,  slightly  compressed, 
four  celled,  four  valved,  or  with  four  lids,  which  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  pollen,  fly  up,  and  leave  the 
cells  very  distinct. 

DECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Bauhinia  Scandens. — Growing  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  along  the  GangeSy  near  ITurdwar,  spreading 

.  itself  most  profusely  over  the  heads  of  every  other 
tree;  and  mostly  concealing  witli  its  broad  leaves, 
the  foliage  and  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it 
climbs.  The  flowers  are  a  mixture  of  white  and 
cream  colour,  produced  on  simple  terminal  ra- 
cemes. Stamens  unecjual,  three  only  fertile.  Le- 
gume large  compressed.  Found  also  on  the  moun- 
tains above  the  ghais. 

Bauhinia  Varicgata. — Common  to  tlie  mountains; 
also  a  variety  with  milk  white  flowers,  both  in 
flower. 

Guilandina 
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GuHandina  Aloringa. — In  the  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.     Trees  very  large  and  numerous, 
now  in  fruit  only. 

Murraya  Exotica. — Growing  to  the  size  of  a  large 
bush  in  the  valley  near  Amsoiir,  now  in  flower. 

Melia  Azadirachta. — Grows  to  a  large  spreading  tree 
in  the  forest  near  Coadicara^  now  in  flower. 

Doubtful. — Growing  near  Coddxcara  at  the  foot  of  the 
ghat^  aiKl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurdxcar^    a 
large  spreading  lofty  tree,  full  in  flower,  the  young 
leaves  just  starting  forth  ;  these  are  pinnated  :  leaf- 
lets from  five  to  six  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  sessile, 
ovate,  pointed,  serrated.     Flowers  of  a  pale  yel- 
low,  varied  by  tints  of  brownish  orange  from  the 
coloured  calyxes,  produced  on  terminal  compound 
racemes.     Calyx  one  leaved,  pitchered,  coloured, 
mouth   five-cleft,    expanding,    withering,      Corol 
petals  five,  lancc-liuear,  alternate   with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx,  and  inserted  into  the  sinuses. 
Stamens,  filaments  ten,  awlcd,  hairy,  the  alternate 
ones  shorter,   inserted  into  the  calyx,   anthers  ob 
long,    furrowed.     Pistil,    germ  above,   roundish, 
slightly  depresse<l.      Style  thread-forip,  ihe  length 
of  the    calyx,    hairy,    partly    coloured.     Stigma, 
headed,  depressed,  five-cornered.     Pericarp  dru|>e, 
dry,  orbicular,   with  distant  rounded  angles,  de- 
pressed.    Seed,  nuts  five,  size  of  a  small  pepper* 
corn,   roundish,  hard,  furrowed,  each  containing 
one  seed,  of  the  same  form.      It  comes    nearest 
to  Quk(]iialii,  and  if  it  cannot  be  admitted  there, 
will  probably  form  a  new  genus. 

Doubtful. — Growing  in  forests  of  oak  on  the  high 
ridq:e  of  mountains  near  AdiCaance.  a  larsre  tree, 
just  now  conspicuous,  for  its  abundant  display  of 
large  crimson  flowers,  leaves  without  order  about 
the  upper  pait  of  the  branches,  petioled,  lance-ob- 
long, entire  smooth  above,  hoary  white  beneath. 
Tlie  flowers,  are  produced  on  terminal  simple 
racemes.  Calyx  one  leaved,  very  small,  coloured, 
/ive  toothed,  tppthlets   obtuse,  th^   two  superior 
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ones  larger,  deciduous.  Corol,  one  petaled,  large, 
tubular,  bell  mouthed,  tube  very  wide,  contract- 
ing at  the  case.  Border  five  cleft,  divisions  broad, 
unequally  end  nicked.  Stamens,  filaments  ten, 
of  unequal  lengths,  the  longest  the  length  of  the 
corol,  erect,  appresscd  to  the  sides  6f  the  germ. 
Anthers  oblong,  thick,  incumbent.  Genn  above, 
columpar,  hoary,  marked  with  the  pressure  of  the 
stamens.  Style  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigma 
headed,  round,  depressed.  Pericarp,  capsule,  co- 
lumnar, ten  celled,  many  seeded.  It  approaches 
nearest  to  Rhododendron^  but  will  probably  not  be 
admissible  there ;  and,  perhaps,  will  form  a  new 
genus.  The  natives  called  it  Boorans,  the  wood 
is  used  for  making  the  stocks  of  matchlocks. 
Arbutus  doubtful. — A  tree  of  medium  size  found  in 
forests  of  fir,  oak,  &c.  between  Nataana  and  Ad- 
xvaaneCj  crowded  racemes  of  white  monopetalous 
flowers,  terminal  and  drooping.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  Calyx  half  iive- 
cleft,  small,  divisions  ovate,  erect.  Corol  pitcher- 
ed,  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  bellied, 
neck  veryjparrow  ;  mouth  five  toothed,  toothlets 
equal,  short,  obtuse.  Stamens,  filaments  ten, 
sometimes  longer  than  the  coral,  and  confined  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  neck  within  it,  awled,  thick 
at  the  base,  somewhat  hairy,  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  tube.  Germ  above,  globular,  seated 
on  a  five-cornered  fleshy  receptacle.  Pericarp  (in 
an  unripe  state)  berry  five-celled,  many  seeded. 
The  natives  call  tlie  tree  yliaar,  and  apply  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  with  much  success  in 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

DECANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

BanistiTia  Bengha'tmis,  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  cur.  G.aiel. 
II.  p.  724. — Gctrtncra  Indira,  ib.  p.  6S5. — Hip- 
tagc  Mada  bhta,  Ci .e u t n i: it,  II.  1 09,  t.  11 6.  — 
Gicrtncra  Bamuosa,  Koxb.  Ind.  Plants,  Vol.  I. 
N.  18. — This  plant  so  well  described  by  the  late 
Sir    William    Joxes,    vol.    IV.    Amtlck    Rc- 
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searches, ' grows  in  great  abundance  in  several  parts 
of  the  mountains,  but  particularly  on  the  banks  of  • 
the  Koa-nullah  near  Dosahj  climbing  profusely  up- 
on other  trees,  and  beautiful  in  display  of  its  crowd-* 
ed  racemes  of  flowers. 

DECANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Spondias  Myrohalamis. — A  forest  tree  between  Am- 
sour  and  Ghinouly^  now  in  flower. 

Sedum  Album. — Growing;  out  of  the  interstices  of 
stonewalls,  laid  against  the  slopes  of  mountains, 
to  retain  the  soil  from  washing  down.  The  white 
flowers  have  tints  of  pale  red,  and  make  a  pretty 
show  in  so  humble  a  plant. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. — On  the  lieights  oi  Chichooa,  on  a 
small  spot  of  pasture. 

Cerasthun  Alpimim. — About  Teyka-ka-Maanda. 

Doubtful. — i'ound  in  the  nfighbourhood  oi  Adwaa* 
nee.     A  slender   bubhy  shrub.     Leaves   opposite, 
sub-petioled,      laiice-ovate,      sometimes     obtuse, 
serrulate,    rough,    downy    beneath.     Calyx  one- 
leaved,    belled  :    border   half  five-cleft  :    division 
equal,   ovate,  pointed,  erect.     Corol,  petals  five, 
ovate,  cut  off  at  the  base,  equal,  about  twice  long- 
er than  the  calyx,  spreading.     Nectaries,  ten  ob- 
long, compressed,  erect  scales,  forming  a  coronet, 
but  not  conjoined  ;  as  long  as  the  petals,  the  al- 
ternate ones    less,  broadest  at  their  apices,  and 
widely  notched,  staminiferous,  seated  on  the  germ- 
covering  receptacle.     Stamens,  filaments  ten,  very 
short,  filiform,  of  which  five  are  inserted  into  the 
apices  of  the  longest  nectarious  scales,  and  five  into 
the  sides  of  the  shorter,  about  the  middle.     An- 
thers globular,    four    cornered,    alternately  less, 
erect.      Germ  above,   globular,   covered    with    a 
fleshy  depressed  ring.     Styles  five,  fihform,  Icnirth 
of   the  petals,  approximated,  rising   throng])  the 
middle  of  the  germ-covering  receptacle.      Stigmas 
simple.     Pericarp  (in   an  unripe  state)  capsular, 
found,  five-celled.     Seeds  numerous,  attacWv  t.o 
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a  receptacle  in  each  cell.  It  will  most  likely 
form  a  new  genus.  The  flowei's  are  white,  on  ter- 
minal, solitary  racemes,  and  scattered. 

DODECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Cartaeca  Tapia. — A  forest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains,  and  now  in  flower. 

Grislea'tomeutosUy  Dr.  RoxiiURcn. — In  great  plenty 
al)out  Hurd\ca)\  and  the  interior  j)art  of  the 
mountains.  The  flower  used  as  a  cooling  medi- 
cine by  the  natives,  and  as  a  colouring  drug  in 
<*ombination  with  the  root  of  Moruida  CitrjjoUa  in 
d3'ingrcd,  asdcscrihed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Asiatick 
Researches,  vol.  IV. 

DODECANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

Euphoj^bia'Canarkniis. — In  several  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

r 

ICOSANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Punica-granatum. — Growinsj    on    tlie  sides  of  the 

.  mountains,  between  Bclkatc  and  Nalaanctj  t^^•o  or 

three  small  trees,  now  in  flower  ;  the  fVuit  never 

•   eatable  the  natives  say ;  called  by  them  Daarmcc- 

Kutta. 
Prunus. — A  cherry  tree,  of  common  size,  found  in 
.  several  places,  between  the  mountains.  Leaves 
irregularly  alternate,  petiolcd,  serrulated,  smooth, 
shining,  with  two  globular  glands  at  the  base. — The 
fruit  in  clusters,  about  the  size  of  the  black  //e?V- 
fordsldre  cherry,  of  a  roundish  oval,  acid  and 
astringent  in  a  ripe  state,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
The  nut  furrowed  and  thick.  Tlic  wood  is  in  much 
esteem  amouii:  the  travelling*  Fakccrs  for  bludo^eons 
and  walking  sticks,  and  known  in  connnon  by  the 
iv^m^  oi  Fuddum. 

ICOSANDRIA  DIGYNIA. 

Cra/trg^^^^.— Growing  among  detached  rocks  on  the 
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Mgh  mountains  near  Ckickooa,  Stem  woody, 
slender,  procumbent.  Branches  without  order, 
mostly  two-faced,  columnar,  terminating  with 
an  obtuse  rigid  point.  Leaves,  tlie  young- 
est fascicled,  when  more  advanced  appear  al- 
ternate,' petioled,  wedge- form,  sometimes  ovate, 
entire,  hairy  beneath,  smooth  and  shining,  above 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  including  a 
petiole  of  one-eighth.  Peduncles  axillary,  soli- 
tary, one-flowered,  short,  hairy,  Calyxes  hairy. — 
Flowers  white,  fragrant.  Berry,  size  of  a  common 
pea,  red  when  ripe. 

ICOSANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Pijrus. — With  branches  alternate,  slender,  cylindri- 
cal. Leaves,  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  long- 
pctioled,  ovate,  accuminatcd,  serrulate,  smooth. 
Peduncles  solitiiry,  cylindrical,  long,  erect,  inter- 
mixed with  the  leaves.  Truit  globular,  size  of  a 
j)igeon's  egg,  of  a  russet-brown,  spotted,  harsh  to 
the  taste,  and  stony.  Grows  to  a  small  tree  in 
several  parts  of  the  mountains  between  Nataana 
and  Adicaanee.     Flowers  in  ]\Iarcli. 

Spiraea  ?  doubtful. — Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  ovate, 
petioled,  entire  towards  the  base,  obscurely  crcnate 
upwards,  sometimes  entire.  Corymbs  terminal. 
Flowers  small,  numerous,  of  a  yellowish  wliite. 
Calyx,  corol,  stamens,  and  pistil,  not  materially 
differing  from  the  Lrnncan  characters;  but  to  these 
must  be  added  in  the  present  species — Nectaiy 
twelve  small,  fleshy,  compressed,  oblong  scales, 
covering  the  base  of  the  stamens,  and  united  be- 
low to  the  side  of  the  calyx,  emarginatcd  above. 
Pericarp  not  seen.  Grows  to  a  slender  tall  twiggy 
bush.  Found  a  few  miles  S.  W.  oi  Sirhiagnr.  near 
the  villaije  of  Nandaala.  It  most  resembles  S. 
Creuata  of  Linn.cus. 

ICOSANDRIA  POLYGYNIA. 

Rosa. — Stems  numerous,  smooth,  xYvouvj-    \.^'>n^'^ 
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alternate.  Petioles  thorn3%  pinnated,  from  three 
to  five  pair  of  leaflets  ^vith  an  odd  one,  ovate, 
pointed,  smooth,  serrated.  Germ  ovate,  smooth. 
Peduncles  hispid.  Flowers  pure  white,  in  great 
profusion,  and  highly  fragrant,  resembling  in 
smell  the  clove.  Very  large  bushes  of  this  rose 
are  found  in  the  vallies  of  these  mountains,  called 
by  the  n^iWcs. Koorjja. 

Riibus. — Numerous  straggling  bushes,  found  most 
part  of  the  way  between  Coadwara  ghat  and  Siri^ 
nagur^  producing  yellow  fruit  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon red  raspberry,  of  an  agreeable  acidulated  sweet, 
and  which  aflbrds  a  most  acceptable  means  of  re- 
lievrng  the  thirsty  traveller.  The  stems,  branches, 
and  petioles,  are  very  hispid,  and  armed  with  short 
recurvatcd  prickles.  Racemes  terminal.  Flowers 
white.  Leaves  alteniate.  Leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
serrated.     Called  by  the  natives  Gaicry-phuL 

Jluhus  Idacua, — Found  in  oak  forests,  a  few  miles 
S.  W.  of  Sin?iagur,  and  in  the  valley  of  Sirinagur. 
Flowers  of  a  pink  red.  Fruit,  agreeable  to  the 
tiiste,  but  possessing,  in  a  very  small  degree,  the 
flavor  of  cultivated  raspberry.  The  stems  and 
branches  smooth,  armed  with  strong  rccurvated 
j)rickles,  as  also  the  common  petiole.  Leaflets, 
from  three  to  five  pair,  Mith  an  odd  one.  Sessile 
ovate,  deeply  serrated,  white  beneath, 

Frmv/ria  StcriH<, — On  the  sides  of  those  mountains 
wiiich  are  much  ^Iiadcd,  and  soil  rich. 

Potcniilla  Jragariokks. — On    the   n^ountains  about 

PutcniUUi  rcptans. — On  the  high  ridge  near  Chichooa. 

POLYANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Lagcrslrocwiu  JiJoitamij  Roxbu  rgh. — This  tree 
grows  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  Stem  straight, 
thick,  and  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height 
(ibrty  feet).  Flowers  with  much  beauty  in  the 
month  of  J  la  t/.  Grows  l)0th  above  and  below  the 
g/mis.    Trees  not  numerous, 
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Doubtful. — Found  between  Adwaanee  and  Ta/Iia-ka-- 
Maanday  a  small  tree  thickly  covered  with  flowei-s 
of  a  yellowish  Avhite,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  be  evi- 
dent to  the  senses  at  a  considerable  distance.  It 
bears  the  following  characters.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  ovate,  serrated,  about  the  base  almost  en- 
tire, smooth  above,  nerves  hairy  beneath.  Petioles 
very  short,  channeled  hairy.  Racemes  rather  sim- 
ple, terminal,  and  from  the  axills  of  ihe  leaves, 
numerous.  Peduncles  hairy.  Calyx  perianth,  one' 
leaved,  half  five-cleft,  coloured:  divisions  thin, 
obtusely  ovate,  rather  unequal.  Corol,  petaKs,  five, 
ovate,  rounded,  two  a  little  less,  slightly  adhering 
to  each  other  at  the  base.  Nectaries,  five  rounded, 
compressed  glands,  sitting  on  the  germ,  surround- 
ing the  style.  Stamens,  filaments  tiiirty  or  more, 
longer  than  the  corol,  unequal,  slightly  attached 
in  parcels  to  the  base  of  the  petals.  Anthers 
roundish,  erect.  Germ  beneath.  Stvle  shorter 
than  the  filaments,  thicker,  compressed.  Stigma 
headed,  depressed.  Pericarp  (in  an  unripe  state) 
two  celled,  in  each  two  or  three  ovate  seeds.  It 
has  most  alii nity,  perhaps,  with  the  genus  7V//V/,  ex- 
cept in  the  pericarp,  and  on  the  examination  of 
this,  when  it  can  be  obtained  perfect,  we  must  de- 
pend to  iiscertain  its  place  in  the  system. 

POLYANDRIA  POLYGYNIA. 

Uvaria. — Near  Coadzvara,   above  the  ghautSy  a  very 
lefty  tree. 

DIDYNAMIA  GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Ballota, — A  bushy  half  shrubby  plant  on  the  side  of 
•  the  mountains,  and  near  the  road  descending  into 
the  valley  of  lielkate.  About  three  feet  high, 
seemingly  annual,  stems  and  branches ibur  cornered. 
Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  scr- 
►  rated,  (teeth  distant,  deep,  obtuse),  downy,  veined. 
Plowers  axillary.  Peduncles  very  short,  solitary, 
8ix  flowered,    have  the   appearance   of  verticels, 
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bractcd.  Calyx  tubular,  long,  ten  striated,  bell- 
mouthed:  border  five-parted:  the  divisions  sub- 
ovate,  veined,  leaf-like,  as  lonor  as  the  tube,  erect. 
The  rest  of  the  fructilication  not  differing  mate- 
rially from  the  generic  characters  of  Linn jeus. 
The  whole  plant  is  extremely  bitter,  and  used  by  the 
natives  in  M^atery  infusions  as  a  stomachic. 

DIDYNAMIA  ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Bignouia  Chclouo'ulvs. — Cirows  to  a  pretty  large  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilurdwar  and  Coadzcara. 
^^■othing  remains  to  be  said  iu  addition  to  the  mi- 
nute descrij)tion  given  of  this  plant  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Joxls,  Aula  lick  Researches,  vol.  IV. 

Cmdifia  Arlwrca. — A   large   sj)reading  tree  in    the 
neighbourhood  of  Ilura'zcar,   and  forests  on   the 
skirts  of  these  mountains,   now  in  flower,  the  fruit 
ripens  about  the  end  oi  May.     The  wood  is  light, 
and  used  bv  the  natives  of  Hbulustan  for  makinir 

"  ■•-V  ^^ 

the    cylinders   of   those    drums   called  Dlioluh'6'. 
Name  of  the  tree  Kmnhaar. 

Volkamerla  ?  bicolor. — A  very  handsome  species,  (if  a 
Volkajncrta)  tlic*  tiivial  name  taken  from  the  party- 
coloured  corol,  one  division  of  which  is  of  a  fine 
blue,  the  other  pure  white.  Jiacemes  terminal, 
compound,  large.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  from 
six  to 'ten  pairs  on  a  branchlet,  ovate,  lance-acu- 
minated, entire  towards  the  base,  above,  (as  far  a» 
the  acumen),  serrated.  The  calyxes  and  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  highly  aromatic.  It  grows  in  abun- 
dance in  several  vallies  of  these  mountains,  now  in 
i'ull  tiower,  and  ripened  seeds. 

Vifex  tnj'oiia, — Connnon  both  above  and  below  the 
ghauts. 

MONADET.PIIIA  IMONOGYNIA. 

A  tree  in  the  forests  near  Coackcara,  now  in  fruit,  d^ 
large  berry,  as  big  as  a  common  sized  lemon,  and 
|K>mcwhat  of  that  shape,  growing  in  close  clus- 
•'  tcrs. 
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ters,  five  or  six,  sessile,  and  crowned  with  the  en- 
larged  permanent  calyx,  some  retaining  the  whole 
of  the  dry  fructification,  perfect  enough  for  exami- 
nation, and  which  exhibit  the  following  characters. 
Calyx  four-parted,  above :  divisions  ovate,  obtuse, 
•  concave.  Corol,  petals  four,  rather  obovate,  ob- 
long, twice  the  length  of  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx  (1  inch  tt)»  truncated  at  the  base,  stamens, 
filaments  very  numerous  (300),-  capillary  conjoined 
below  in  a  ring,  and  seated  on  the  receptacle  co- 
vering the  germ.  Style  long(T  than  the  stamens, 
thicker,  filiform.  Stigma  headed.  The  berry  is 
composed  of  a  sj)ongy  M'hitish  pulp.  Seeds,  six, 
eight,  or  more,  nestling,  about  the  size  of  the  seeds 
of  a  citron,  and  of  that  form,  a  little  compressed. 
Leaves,  terminating  the  branches,  subsessile,  sub- 
rotund,  attenuated  at  the  base,  ending  in  a  short 
acumen  above,  serrated  large,  a  perfect  description 
and  figure  of  this  plant,  may  be  expected  from  the 
extensive  and  invaluable  collection  of  Mr.  It. 
Bruce,  where  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  forms 
one  of  the  many  new  genera,  wherewith  that  gen- 
tleman is  about  to  enrich  the  science  of  botany. 

MONADELPHIA  DECANDRIA. 

Geraniujn. — A  very  slender  herbaceous  kind,  grow- 
ing among  weeds  and  bushes  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains about  Nataana.  Leaves  petioled,  from  three 
to  five  lobed,  lobes  trifid ;  petioles  very  long,  fdi- 
form.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  resembline:  the 
petioles,  one  flowered.  Flowers  pale  rose,  with  a 
deep  purple  eye  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

MONADELPHIA  POLTANDRL\. 

Bomhax  Ceiba. — Grows  in  the  vallies  of  these  moun- 
tains to  a  very  considerable  tree,  none  exceeding 
it  in  size,  and  regularity  of  growth  :  its  wood  is 
converted  to  many  uses,  where  lightness  more 
than  strength  is  sought  for.  For  the  scabbards 
of  swords,  it  is  much  used,  and  canoes  of  large 
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size  are  hollowed  fix)in  its  trunk.  A  variety  of  this 
tree  is  also  found  with  flowers  of  9.  reddish  yellow, 
the  petals,  oblong  ovate. 
Bombav  Gossiipiwn. — A  small  tree,  a  great  ornament 
to  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Ilurdtvarj  the  flowers  yellow,  large,  and 
conspicuously  bright,  on  simple  terminal  racemes, 
no  leaves  durino:  inflorescence.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  resembles,  for  its  lightness,  that  of  Bombax 
Ceiba,  and  the  young  branches  abound  in  a  trans- 
parent M'hite  mucilage,  which  is  given  out  on 
immersion  in  cold  water.  Seeds  sent  to  the  bota- 
nical i2:arden  in  Cakuttalvdve  come  up. 

DIADELPHIA  DECANDRIA. 

Robbna  1. — A  large  tree  with  spreading  bushy  head, 
leaves  pinn;ited,  leaflets  petioled,  two  pair  with 
an  odd  one,  large,  ovate,  entire,  shortly  acumi- 
nated, smooth,  shining.  Racemes  axillary,  sim- 
ple, large  and  sho>vy;  flowers  M'hitc  mixed  with 
pink.  Peduncles  common,  columnar,  long;  propeVj 
short,  one-flowered.  Legume  short,  between  oval 
and  kidne}'  shape,  turgid,  a  little  compressed,  one 
seeded,  seed  more  reniform,  compressed,  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  arill.  The  leaves,  racemes,  &c. 
have  an  unpleasant  smell.  'I'hc  natives  apply  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  unripe  legumes,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  itch.  The  tree  is  called  l)y  them  Pitpapra, 
is  found  both  below  and  above  the  ff/iais. 

Robinia  i£. — With  woody  climbing  stem  and  branches, 
leaves  pinnated  with  an  odd  one,  leaflets  from  three 
to  Ave  pair,  with  short  gibbous  petioles,  oblong 
ovate,  (five  inches  by  three)  obtusely  pointed,  en- 
tire, common,  ])etioles  very  long,  downy,  llacemes 
terminal,  simple,  flowers  of  a  dull  white.  Pedun- 
cles downy,  ixgunies,  oblong,  linear,  compress- 
ed, smooth.  Sc*e(is  about  six,  compressed,  of  a 
roundish  kidney  shape.  The  ripe  legumes  fly 
open  with  considerable  force,  and  noise,  and 
take  a  twisted  form.  *  It  is  common  in  every 
tbrest  above  the  ^luiis^  la  found  also  along  the 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Ganges^  as  low  as  Futiehgurh^ 
where  seeds  are  probably  broiis^ht  by  the  ciinent, 
and  lodged,  not  being  found  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Dooab. 

Robinia  3.  Doubtful. — With  strong  contorted  stem, 
twenty  inches  circumference,  climbing  over  thp 
highest  trees  in  the  forests  about  IlHrchvarj  now 
without  leaves  (^Aprit)^  but  loaded  with  long  ter- 
minal pendulous  racemes  of  blue  and  white  flow- 
ers. Peduncles  columnar,  downy,  proper,  pne 
flowered.  Legumes  long,  sub^linear,  compressed, 
pointed  with  the  persisting  style,  hairy,  adhering 
to  the  skin  when  handled,  and  slightly  irritating. 
Seeds  about  six,  Tcidney  shape,  compressed,  smooth, 
varying  in  colour,  size  of  those  of  Ervitm-lens. 
The  parts  of  fructification  agree  best  Avith  the  cha^ 
racters  of  Rvbinia.     The  leavtfs  not  yet  seen. 

Pterocarpus  — Tlie  common  tree  in  the  forests,  on 
the  skirts  of  these  mountains,  delights  in  a  flat, 
rich  soil.  Is  a  timber  of  extensive  use,  hard,  dur- 
able, and  handsome,  well  known  in  Himlusian, 
under  the  name  of  Seessoon. 

POLYADELPHIA  POLYANDPJA. 

Ili/pericum. — An  under  shrub,  of  much  beauty,  on 
the  elevated  hills,  between  Dosay  and  Ikdcyl. 
GroAvs  to  about  three  feet  high,  branches  nume- 
rous, cylindrical,  smooth,  all  terminated  with 
corymb-like  clusters  of  large  yellow  pcntagynous 
flowers.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  oblong,  oval, 
entire,  smooth,  the  large  leaves  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  by  one  an<l  a  half  Capsule  live-celled, 
many  seeded  :  seeds  oblong. 

STNGENESU  POLYGAMIA  iEQUALIS. 

Prewanthes. — A   very  pretty   half  shrubby  species, 

growing  out  of  the  hard  clay  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 

near  Hurdwar^   stems  ni^merous  and  procumbent, 

very  leafy,  an.d  marked  with  the  vestiges  of  talk  n 

Vox.  Vi.  B  b  leaves. 
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leaves.  Rowers  in  corymb-like  panicles,  terminate 
ing  the  branches,  a  pretty  mixture  of  white  and 
red,  florets  five-fold.  Leaves  without  order,  pe- 
tioled,  obovate,  widely  serrated  ;  entire  towards 
the  base.  Seeds  five,  crowned  with  a  hairy  pap- 
pus, seated  on  the  naked  receptacle. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  between  Dosah  and 
BelkatCf  a  small  tree,  with  black  fissured  bark,  ir- 
regular crooked  branches.  Leaves  about  the 
ends  of  the  branches  without  order,  petioled,  ellip- 
tical, one-nerved,  entire,  about  six  inches  long:, 
white  beneath,  with  a  dense  cottony  down,  smooth 
above ;  petioles  and  peduncles,  downy,  like  the 
leaves.  Flowers  in  cymes  terminating  the  branches, 
possessing  the  following  characters.  Calyx  ob-. 
long»  formed  of  about  twelve  unequal  imbricated 
lance-shape  scales,  increasing  in  size  from  the 
base,  the  interior  series  much  longer,  erect,  and 
retaining  the  florets.  Corol  compound,  tubular  ; 
corollets  hermaphrodite,  constantly  four  equal. 
Proper,  tubular,  slender,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
border  five-cleft ;  lacinise  long,  linear.  Stamens, 
pist,  &c.  as  in  the  genus  Cacalia,  Seeds  solitary, 
oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  silky  pappus  hairy, 
stiff,  erect,  the  length  of  the  stamens.  It  comes 
nearest  to  the  genus  Cacalia^  and  to  C.  Aselepia- 
dec. 

Leontodon  taraxacum. — On  the  high  mountains  near 
Chichooa. 

Hypochoeris'glabra  2ind  Hypochoeris-radiata, — On  the 
mountains  zhoxxt  Teyka-ka-Maanda  and  Chicheoa. 

SYNGENESIA  MONOGAMIA. 

Lobelia  KalmiL — On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  near 

Dosa. 
Viola-palustris. — On   the  sides  of  the  mountains  bci. 

tween  Adaxmnee  and  Teyka-ka-Maanda. 
Inipatkns  Noli-langere. — In  the  bed  of  the  Koa-nul- 

tahf  a  showy  handsome  plants  now  in  flower. 

OrNANDRLl 
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GYNANDRIA  DIANDRIA, 

Lhnodorem. — In  the  low  grounds  near  Jsoph-gurh^ 
below  Hurdtjcar.  Bulbs  solid,  large,  smooth,  mostly 
triangular,  the  comers  pointed,  sending  forth  a  few 
fibres ;  scape  simple,  from  the  middle  of  the  bulb, 
columnar,  smooth  ;  erect,  about  twelve  inches  high. 
Flowers  scattered:  petals  oblong-linear,  nearly 
equal :  nectajy  three-cleft,  the  middle  division 
much  larger,  rounded.    It  resembles  Z.  Virws  of 

Doctor  ROXBUKGH. 

^/^irfewrfnrw  1. -—Leaves  two  ranked,  sessile,  sheath- 
ing the  stem,  oblong-linear,  carinated,  ending  as 
if  cut  off.  Racemes  axiUary,  simple,  drooping; 
peduncles  03  long  as  the  leaves,  cylin<trical ;  proper^ 
one  flawered.  Flowers  scattered,  large,  white  mix- 
ed with  pink,  and  very  fragrant.  Bracts  lanced, 
concave,  coloured,  one  to  each  proper  peduncle. 
Nectary,  horn-shaped,  incurvattd.  It  adheres  to 
the  stems  of  trees,  by  many  strong  fibres  shoot- 
ing forth  from  among  the  leaves.  It  approaches 
nearest  to  E.  furvum. 

Epidendrum  2. — Leaves  radical,  sessile,  lanced,  entire, 
succulent,  the  interior  margin  of  each  leaf,  near 
the  base,  is  split  open  longitudinally,  fonninff  a 
sheath  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  adjoining 
leaf:  leaves  seldom  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length:  racemes  aimple,  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves,  but  little  longer,  slender,  many  flowered. 
Capsule  six-angled,  broader  above.  Roots  fibrous, 
numerous,  slender,  spreading  themselves  into  the 
fissures  of  the  bark  ot  large  trees.  The  above  two 
^ecies,  comn^on  both  in  valHes,  and  on  $he  tops  of 
liiountain$. 

CTNANDRLA.  DECANDRIA, 

Helkteres  fsora. — In  great  abundance  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains  from  Hurdwar  to  Coaihvara^ 
now  in  flower,  very  well  known  in  most  bazars 
under  the  name  Aleratorle^  frooi  the  resemblance 
its  contorted  capsules  bear  to  a  screw,  an  Hindtacee 
name  for  t|iat  instrument 

Bb  a  OX^K:i5<\S«iK 
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GYNANDRIA  POLYANDRTA. 

Grexvia  1. With  leaves  aiternate,  short  petiolec?, 

three  nerved,  ovate,  mucli  pointed,  serrated,  harsh 
to  the   touch.     Calvx,  five-leaved:  leaves  lance- 
linear,  nerved,  spreading.     The  petals  resemble Xlie 
leaves  of  the  calyx,   but  are  smaller.     Filaments 
numerous,  germ  roundish,  obtusely  four  cornered, 
villous.     Stigma  headed,  depressed,   five  lobed,  or 
cleft.     The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  white,  mostly 
in  threes  on  one  common   peduncle;  pedunclea 
solitary,  and  opposed  to  the  leaves.     Grows  to  a' 
small  tree,  numerous  on  the  islands  of  the  Garages 
near  Hurdwar. 
Gr^cia  2,— Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  three  nerved, 
ovate,  serrated,   tomentose,  more  so  beneath  than 
above,  white,   and  resembling  the  feel  of  velvet ; 
petioles  very  short,    downy:   peduncles   axillary, 
crowded,  short,  trichotomous,  downy.    Tlie  flowers 
;are  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  species, 
and  of  an  orange  yelloAv;  the  calyxes  covered  with 
the  same  velvet-like  nap,  the  germ  thickly  enve-? 
loped  therein,  and  the  younger  branches  also  co- 
vered with  it.     Tliis  grows  to  a  laige  tree  in  the 
mountains  ^owt  A msotx.    Fruit  not  seen. 
Pothos, — With  large  heajtcd  petioled  leaves,    entire, 
.    without  nerves,  smooth.    Petioles  long,  carinated, 
sheathing  the  stem.     Flowers  not  seen ;  the  large 
cylindrical  spadix  now  crowded  with  ripe  seeds,  of 
an  irregular  ovate  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon   pea,    covered  with   a  soft    aril   of  a  deep 
red,  numerous,  and  affixed  to  a  common  recep- 
tacle,  the  whole  externally  defended  by  a  thick 
capsular  covering,  internjilly,  marked  with  as  many 
cells  as  seeds,  externally,  with  numerous  reticu- 
lated lines,  and  mi^iutely  dotted.     On    handling 
the  broken  pieces  of  this  covering,  many  .shining 
needle-like  points  penetrate  the  skin,  and  produce 
irritation.    The   stems   slender,   jointed,    sending 
forth  fibres,  which  spread  on  the  bodies  of  those 
trees  over  which  tliey  climb.     Thp  natives  call  it 

Jlaat'phool^ 
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MONOECIA  TRIANDRIA. 

Haat'phooly  from  the  irritation  excited  on  incau- 
tiously handling  it.     It  seems  to  be  Adpendix-pov 
cellamca  of  R  u  m  p ii  i u  s. 
Phyllanthus  grandifoUa. — Now  in  flower  on  the  sides 
ot'  the  mountains  near  BedeyL 

MONOECIA  TETRANDRIA. 

Betula. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  obtuse, 
obscurely  serrated.  Peduncles  axillary,  aments 
fessile,  conical,  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg, 
the  dry  aments  the  only  part  of  the  fructification 
seen.  *'  Grows  to  a  pretty  large  tree,  the  bark  i» 
an  article  of  trade  into  the  plains  of  Hindustan^  said 
to  be  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chintz  to  dye 
red,  known  by  the  name  of  Attcess.  Saw  several 
trees  between  Dosah  and  Belkate. 

Cicca  disticha. — Averrhoa  acida^  Ltn.  Syst.  ed.  XIII, 
357.~Term€,    Gjektn.    2.    487.    t.    180.— PAy/- 
lanthuSy    Rox. — A  forest  tree  in  the  vallies    of 
these  mountains,  now  in  flower,  grows  to  a  con. 
siderable  size. 

Morm  I. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  ovatfe, 
widely  and  unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  rough, 
Three  nerved,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long. 
Petiole  one  and  a  half  inch,  channelled.  Peduncles 
axillary,  solitary,  short,  hairy.  Aments,  cylindrical, 
short,  dense,  florets  all  female.  Grows  to  a  small 
tree  in  the  jungles  about  Dosah. 

Moras  2. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  pointed, 
a  little  hearted  at  the  base,  from  three  to  five  lobed, 
unequally  serrated,  teeth  obtuse,  scabrous,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches,  and  petiole  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  Peduncles  fascicled  axillary,  aments 
difl^use,  florets  peduncled,  all  male.  Grows  to  a 
small  tree  in  the  forests  near  Coadivai^a. 

Morns  y. — iLeaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  some- 
what heaited,  acuminated,  widely  and  unequally 
serrated,  downy  on  both  sidesj  and  rough  to  the 
touch,   six  inches  -long ;  petiole  one  inch,  clv^w- 

B  b  3  Tv^^^^ 


nelled.  Peduncles  axillaiy,  Sfilitary,  short  i 
amentscylmdrical,  dense,  shorty  both  male  and  fe^ 
male.  The  firuit  when  ripe  about  the  siae  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  of  a  deep  red,  ap^ 
proadung  to  black ;  insipidly  sweet,  and  inttcila- 
ginous.  Grows  to  a  tall  tree  witli  ^reading  bead^ 
found  neju:  the  village  of  Nataana. 

MONOECIA  POLYANDRIA. 

ihftrcus. — Leaves  alternate,    petioled,    ovate-lance, 
serrated,  teeth  distant  and  rigid,  smooth  and  shin* 
ing  above,  hoary,  with  a  dense  down  beneath,  one 
nerved,  from  which  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pairs  of 
parallel  veins.    The  full  grown  acorns  now  on  the 

-  trees,  consequently  flower  in  the  coldest  time  of 
the  year,  ^d  we  may  conclude  from  its  situation 
here,  it  would  bear  the  climate  of  Britain.  The 
thickest  forests  are  in  the  neighbourhood  ofAdtcaa^ 
nee;  the  trees  rather  low,  but  have  the  appearance 
of  age,  though  none  exceeded  in  circumference 
twelve  feet,  and  fifty  in  height.  The  ^\'ood  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  A^ry  hard,  and  for  this  property  re- 
alised by  die  natives  for  any  purpose  but  firewood. 

JugUnis. — ^Tlirce  or  four  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nataana^  the  fruit  yet  small,  covered  with  a 
dense  hair.  Leaves  pinnated  with  an  odd  one  ; 
leaflets  sessile,  Jance-oblong,  entire,  smooth,  the 
iower  pair  least,  each  pair  increasing  in  size  up* 
wards.  Growing  on  the  ^dcs  of  the  mountains  in 
a  very  stony  soil. 

Carpinui  doubtful. — A  low  ill  formed  tree  on  the  sidei 
of  the  mountains,  between  Dosa  and  Btlkatc. 
Leaves  without  order  about  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
pinnated :  leaflets  about  four  pair,  broad  ovate, 
very  -  obtuse,  entire,  beneath  downy :  common 
petiole  columnar,  downy,  at  its  origin  gibbous : 
proper,  very  shoit,  cylindrical,  downy.  Flowers 
on  long  amentaceous  spikes,  crowded,  but  not  im- 
bricated, tliose  bearing  the  female  flower  long- 
ai'dipL  of  tli«  m^le  flowers  is  tormcd  of  six 
f  «^\^^d\u.^ 
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Spreading  unequal  leaves,  the  middle  one  many 
,  times  longer  than  the  rest,  one  nerved,  veiny. 
Corol  none.  Filaments  from  seven  to  eleven, 
scarcely  evident,  inserted  within  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx.     Anthers   oblong,    four   cornered,    thick, 

hairy,  erect. Female,   Calyx  one  leaved,  three 

parted,  resembling'  a  ternate  leaf,  with  sessile  leafi- 
lets,  the  divisions  unequal,  the  middle  one  much 
the  longest,  oblong^  rounded  above,  one  nerved, 
veined.  The  only  appearance  of  corol,  are  four 
oblong  scales,  seated  on  the  germ,  round  the  foot 
of  the  style,  spreading,  equal.  Germ  globular,  a 
little  pointed  above,  hairy.  Style  short,  thick,  cy- 
lindrical: stigmas  two,  about  the  length  of  the 
style,  thick,  slightly  compressed,  hairy.  Pericarp, 
capsule,  globular,  two-celled,  hairy.  This  has  not 
been  seen  in  its  perfect  state. 

M ONOECIA  MONADELPHIA. 

PifiJis  taeda. — Between  Ghinouly  and  Sirinagury  seve- 
ral mountains  are  seen  covered  with  this  species  of 
fir,  the  tallest  appeared  to  be  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  in  length ;  one,  which  had  fallen,  measured 
sixty-five  feet,  and  in  circumference  seven  feet  and 
a  half.  The  natives  prefer  it  to  most  other  wood,  for 
building,  and  many  other  uses,  for  the  convenience 
with  which  they  work  on  it,  with  their  bad  tools. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  the  trivial  name  im- 
plies, and  is  the  only  light  they  employ  in  their 
copper  and  lead  mines.  The  means  of  transport- 
ing this  useful  timber  from  the  situations  it  is  round 
iu,  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  appear  too  difi[icult 
and  expensive,  to  ofter  any  encouragement  for 
such  an  attempt. 

DIOECIA  DIANDRIA. 

Salix. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  lanced,  acumina- 
ted, unequally  serrated,  smooth,  white  beneath. 
Stipul^  latoral,  semicordate,  large,  serrated,  paired. 
It  flqvers  in  Ncv^bcr,  and  in  a  coiisid^abl«  num- 

'Bb4  V^^^ 
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ber  of  willows,  all  produced  irom  the  same  souKCf> 
none  but  male  plants  have  been  found,  and  the 
flowers  hexandrous.  They  grow  in  plenty  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  above  and  below  Jltirdwar, 
acquire  the  height  of  forty  feet,  in  circumference 
seldom  exceeding  thirty  inches.  The  wood  is 
white,  and  very  fragile. 

DlOEaA  PEKTANDRIA. 

Xanthoxylofu — A  small  thorny  bushy  tree,  growing' 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  about  Nataana^  and 
other  places.     Leaves  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets 
sessile,  from    three  to  six   pairs,   the  lower  pair 
smallest,  increasing  iipAvards,  the  terminal  one  be- 
ing the  largest,  oblong-lance,  obscurely  and  dis- 
tantly serrated,  dotted,  smooth,  largest  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  between  each  pair  of 
leaflets,  a  solitary  streight  rigid  prickle.     Petiole 
winged,  along  the  middle  prominent.     Flowers  in- 
conspicuous;   on   short,  axilWry,  compound,   ra- 
cemes  (both  on  male  and  female  plants).     The 
short  bunches  of  fruit  ripen  in  il/r/y,  the  capsule 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pepi>er-com, 
these  and  every  part  of  the  plant,  possess  an  aro- 
matic and  durable  pungency.     The  nati\'es  scour 
their  teeth  with  the  young  branches  ;  ami  chew  the 
<'apsules  as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ach.     They  be- 
lieve that  the  capsule,  with  the  sQeds  bruised,  being 
thrown  into  water,  renders  it  fit  for  drinking,  by 
correcting  any  noxious  quality  which  it  may  have. 
The  branches  cut  into  walking  sticks,  with  their 

1  '  O  ' 

thoifns  rounded  ofF,  have  a  formidable  appearance, 
and  may  properly  be  called  Herculean  clubs.  It 
diflTers  much  from  the  figure  in  Catksby's  Carolina. 
C(^/mabis  Sativa. — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  several 
parts  of  the  mountains,  for  two  purposes:  one  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  thick  cloth,  which 
the  poorer  people  wear,  and  the  other  in  making 
an  intoxicating  drug.  Much  used,  mixed  with 
tobacco^  in  smoking,  by  the  people  of  many  parts 

gf 
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of  Hindustarij  and  is  an  article  of  traffic,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  range  of  mountains  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  natives  of  the  low  countries. 

DIOECIA  DODECANDRIA. 

In  a  shaded  valley  near  Ghinouly,  a  tall,  slender, 
straggling  tree,  now  in  flower,  the  fructification 
too  complicated  for  abbreviated  description,  or  com- 
parison with  other  genera,  therefore  the  full  cha- 
racters are  here  given.  Branches  alternate,  strag- 
gling, few.  Leaves  alternate,  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  petioled,  ovate,  entire, 
smooth  above,  slightly  downy  beneath,  about  nine 
inches  in  length.  Petioles  very  short,  columnar! 
The  flowers  are  axillary,  produced  in  a  kind  of 
single  umbell,  three  or  more  from  the  same  axill. 
Common  peduncles  cylindrical,  about  lialf  an  inch 
in  length,  downy;  pai^tialj  similar,  a  little  shorter; 
pjypery  still  shorter,  about  two  lines  in  length. 

Characters  of  the  male  flowers.  Calyx  universal  in- 
volucre, five-parted  (perhaps  fiv-e-leaved) :  divi- 
sions rounded,  concave,  expanding;  partial^  of 
similar  form,  carrj'ing  six  florets  in  its  base;  pro- 
per perianth  six-parted,  divisions  lance-ovate,  hairy, 
expanding,  sometimes  reflected.  Corol  none,  bta- 
meus,  filaments  mostly  thirteen,  filiform,  unequal 
in  length,  hairy,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
the  seven  shortest  or  interior  series,  furnished  to- 
Watds  the  foot  of  each,  with  a  pair  of  compressed 
kidney  shaped  glands,  inserted  singly  by  a  minute 
thread  into  the  sides  of  the  filament;  the  six  ex- 
terior or  longest,  simple.  Anthers  oblong,  four- 
celled,  two  of  which  are  lateral,  and  two  near  the 
apex  in  front,  each  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  on 
-  the  exclusion  of  the  pollen  are  forced  up  and  shew 
the  cells  distinct. 

Female — Calyx,  universal  and  partial  involucre  as  iu 
tl^c  male^     Proper  periantli,  five  or  six  cleft,  less 
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hairy,  more  coloured  than  in  the  male,  the  lacinie 
of  the  border,  small,  ovate,  thin,  withering.     Corol 
none,  unless  the  coloured  perianth  is  so  called 
Nectaries,  six  pair  of  glands  resembling  those  of 
the  male  ilower,  affixed  in. the  same  manner,  to  six 
short,  hairy  filaments,  with  the  addition  of  a  linear 
hairy  scale,  or  filament  at  the  back  of  each,  but  dis'^ 
tinct,  all  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx-    .  Pistil, 
germ  above,  roundish,    ovate.    Style  cylindrical, 
obscurely  furrowed  down  the  middle;  stigma  two- 
parted,    spreading.     Pericarp,  a  berry,   at   present 
about  the  size  of  an  orange  seed,  ovate,  one-celled, 
one-seeded. 
N.  B.    Sometimes  the  glands  in  the  male  flowers  are 
one  less,  the  same  number  of  filaments,  however, 
remain  ( 1 3).     The  partial  involucre  is  sometimes 
found  with  five  florets  only  in  its  base,  the  nuni- 
of  its  divisions  in  that  case  was  one  less,  viz. 
four.     ITie  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  larger 
and  more  numerous.     The  natives  distinguished 
the  male  and  female  tiees  by  diflfcrent  names^ 
the  former  they  csiWed  Kui nwreea^  and  the  latter 
Pup-reea.     It  is  found  also  in  Jlie  forests  near 
Coadwaray  below  the  ghat. 

POLTGAMIA  MONOECIA. 

Terminalia  Alata-glabra. — Grows  to  a  very  lofty  tree 
in  the  vallies  of  these  mountains.  Stem  straight, 
and  clear  from  branches  to  a  great  height  The 
characters  given  to  the  genus  Chuncoay  inGMELix  s 
edition  oi  iht  Syatema  Naturce^  agree  well  with  this 
plant. 

Mitnosa  Catechu  1. In   great  abundance  in  the 

forests  of  these  mountains,  and  islands  of  the 
Ganges  near  Hur(kva)\  now  destitute  of  foliage,  a 
shabby  thorny  tree,  the  dry  legumes  hanging  in 
great  abundance;  flowers  during  the  rainy  season. 

Jlfimom  S. — A  large  tree  bearing  great  resemblance 
to  Mimosa  lebbccky   now  in  flower  in  the  forest 

.    near  Coadwara.     I^eaves  twice  pinnated,  abruptly. 
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from  ten  to  twelve  paired  ;  leaflets  sessile,  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-four  pair,  halved  longitudinal- 
ly, ot}long,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by 
one-eighth,  downy.  Petiole:^  and  peduncles  downy, 
one  globular  gland  on  each  common  petiole,  an 
inch  betow  the  leaves,  and  another  similar,  but 
smaller,  between  the  terminating  pair  of  leaflets* 
Stipules  lateral,  paired,  ovate,  acuminated,  one 
nerved,  veiny,  downy,  large.  Those  on  the  pe- 
duncles resemble  them,  and  are  perhaps  bracts. 
The  flowers  resemble  tiiose  of  M.  lebbecL  It  comes 
nearest  to  M.  arborea. 

POLTGAMIA  TRIOECIA- 

Ticus'laminosa. — An  humble  species,  growing  among 
detached  rocks  in  a  small  water  course,  and  other 
inoist  places  along  the  valley  of  the  Koa-nulfah. 
The  stem  is  procumbent,  shrubby,  difltisc.  Leaves 
opposite,  lanceolate,  entire ;  fruit  laminous-  The 
natives  collect  the  leaves  to  feed  their  cattle  with, 
and  call  it  Chanckerree. 

Ficus  2.  — A  slender  busliv  kind,  in  dry  elevated  si- 
tuations,  near  Dosa.  Leaves  alternate,  on  short 
hairy  petioles,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  thickish, 
with  prominent  reticulated  veins.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, sqlitaiy,  cylindrical,  short,  hairy  ;  fruit  glo- 
bular, about  the  size  of  a  marrow-fat  pea,  downy. 
Calyx  beneath,  three  parted,  downy;  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  jF.  pumila. 

JFkus.  3- — Growing  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
above,  a  stronger  bush.  Leaves  alternate,  ftw, 
distant,  oblong  ;  sometimes  much  rounded  above, 
but  acuminated  entire,  rough,  three  nerved,  with 
distant  veins  running  into  each  other  along  the 
margin  of  the  leaf:  petioles  very  short,  hairy. 
Fruit  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  rough,  globular, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry.  Comes  nearest 
to  F.  Microearpa. 

Fiats  4. — ^A  large  tree  in  the  forests  along  the  Koa* 
•     nuUaht    though  on   elevated   situations.     Leaves 
#vat^  obtim;  cstire,  krgp,  tiovm^,    f  ^MlwO^^ 
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variably  produced  from  the  stem  and  branchesi 
crowded,  cylindrical,  short,  downy.  Fruit  globular, 
as  large  as  a  small  pullet's  egg,  when  ripe,  eatable, 
of  ayelloM'ish  green,  mixed  with  red,  not  very  de- 
sirable to  the  taste  of  an  European^  but  by  the 
natives  esteemed  a  good  fruit.  Called  by  them 
Timla. 

CRYPTOGAMIA    FTLIGES- 

Asplenium. — Growing  on  the  bodies  of  trees  covered 
wkh  moss.  Frond  simple,  lance-linear,  narrow, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  smooth,  entire  :  the 
fructification  in  distinct  distant,  round,  parcels 
along  the  niargin,  and  over  M'hich,  when  mature, 
the  sides  of  the  frond  are  jcflectcd,  the  whole  con- 
torting and  resembling  a  worm. 

Polypodium. — Growing  in  similar  situations  with  the 
above.  Frond  simple,  lance-linear,  acuminated, 
entire,  woolly.  The  fructification  covering  the 
whole  of  the  disk,  except  at  the  two  extremitfes  ; 
the  opposite  side  smooth  and  pitted.  Roots, 
fibrous,  numerous,  capillary. 

Adianthum    SerruIatunL  — ^Frond    composite,   leaves 
longitudinally  striated.      Found   on   the  sides  of 

every  hill- 
Marattia  alata  and  laexns, — These  two  beautiful 
ferns  are  mostly  found  together,  in  moist  and  shad- 
al  situations,  particularly  on  the  more  elevated 
part  of  the  mountains  about  Adicaancc  and  Nata-- 
ana. 

■ 

Among  many  plants  observed,  whose  .place  in  the 
system,  for  want  of  particular  parts  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, could  not  be  ascertained,  the  following  may  de- 
serve noticing  hcR*. 

K&'ix/'p^hul^  .country  name,  Gladwin's  ]\Iat.  Jljed. 
— This  is  a  middle  sized  tree,  indigenous  to  these 
mountains,  the  bark  of  which  is.  much  valued  in 
Hindustan  for  its  aromatic  and  medicinal  properties, 

•    and  sold  in  every  bazar  under  this   naiiw.     The 
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fruit  is  a  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg, 
of  a  round  oval,  the  nut  bony,  furrowed,  one  celled, 
one  seecjed,  covered  with  a  thin  pulp,  wjth  a  carbun- 
cled  surface,  red  when  ripe,  and  very  agreeaUe  to 
the  taste,  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The 
branches  are  opposite,  cylindrical,  much  marked 
with  the  vestiges  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  irregu- 
larly opposite,  rather  crowded  about  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches,  petioled,  ovate,  pointed," 
sometimes  elliptical,  entire,  smooth :  petioles  short, 
channelled.  Flowers,  according  to  informationL 
from  the  natives,  in  the  month  of  Afarch.  It 
would  probably  bear  the  climate  of  Britain. 
No  name. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hnrdwar^  a 
large  spreading  tree,  without  foliage,  or  flowers, 
the  full  pericarps  hanging  in  many  clusters,  con- 
sisting of  five  inflatal  large  kidney-shape  capsules, 
united  at  one  end  to  the  apex  of  a  short  woody 
peduncle,  pointed  at  the  other,  ^he  points  inclined 
inwards,  each  capsule  in  size,  &c.  resembling  the 
follicle  of'  Asclepias'giganteay  downy,  one-celled, 
with  a  dorsal  suture  the  whole  length.  Seeds  from 
six  to  eight,  ovate,  about  the  size  of  a  citron 
seed,  black,  covered  witl)  a  white  mealy  substance, 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  edges  of  the  suture. 
Some  appearances  warrant  the  conclusion  it  is  a 
species  oi  SteraUia.  From  the  body  of  the  tree 
exudes  a  white  pellucid  gum,  discovering  similar 
pioperties  to  the  gum  taken  from  Stcradia-platam- 
yi>//V7,  and  which  so  much  resembles  gum' traga- 
canthj  that  it  has  been  coUectec^and  sold,  on  the 
supposition  of  being  such.  Whether  it  will  stand 
the  test  and  be  received  as  such  in  Europe^  time 
will  show.  The  plant  producing  t^iat  genuine  gum, 
is  not  found  on  this  side  oi  India,  to  the  best  of  my 
information. 


T^ 
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TO  SIR  JOHN  SHORE,    Barw. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

Dkar  Sir, 

WITH  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  scndtng^  you  a 
account  of  the  excavations  near  the  town  of 
EllorOy  difFering  somewhat  from  t!)e  paper  formerly 
submitted  to  you,  but  still  requiring  all  the  indiil* 
gence  then  claimed,  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  wa^  written*  Some  drawings  and  a  ^pLui 
4iccompany  it,  that  will,  I  hope,  prove  illustrative  of 
the  description.  For  the  plan  and  themeasurcuments, 
I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Jah£S  Manx^JlV,  and 
have  entire  reliance  on  theif  accuracy^ 

The  drawings  were  taken  by  a  very  ingenioui  na- 
tive in  my  service,  named  G^ngaram,  whom  I 
sent  to  EUora  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  going 
thither  myself,  when  he  was  unfortunately  too  much 
indisposed  to  attend  me  ;  so  that  the  opportunity  of 
con-ecting  what  was  done,  substituting  more  eligible 
points  of  view,  or  adding  to  my  collection,  was  lost; 
and  I  am  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sending  them, 
with  all  their  numerous  errors  and  imperfections,  or 
sacrificing,  to  my  conviction  of  those  imperfections, 
•the  desire  of  conveying  to  you,  agreeably  to  promise, 
some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of  works,  concerning 
which  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  rather  my  wish  to  ex- 
cite, than  my  hope  to  gratify,  curiosity.  That  ardu- 
ous task,  I  shall  leave  to  the  fine  taste,  masterly  pen- 
cil, and  laudable  industry,  of  Mr.  Wales,  an  artist, 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  who  has  already  made 
great  progress  in  such  a  collection  of  these  wonderful 
antiquities,  many  of  them  hitherto  unheard  of  by 
Europeans,  and  first  discovered  by  his  enquiries,  as  with 
the  audition  of  those  of  Ellora^  which  be  means  to 

vi^ 
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visit;  will  at  bpce  engage  and  satisfy  the  expectatioat 
l>f  the  learned  and  the  curious^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  T  no  longer  hesitate  tQ 
submit  the  drawings,  with  all  their  errors  and  inaccu* 
racies,  to  your  notice  and  dispos^^l,  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  you,  that  as  my 
draftsman  will  attend  Mr.  Wales  in  his  intended  jour* 
ney  to  Ellora^  he  will  be  enabled,  by  the  liber^d  in- 
structions of  that  gentleman,  to  coriect  his  errors  of 
delineation  and  perspective;  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  most  of  Mr.  Wales's  own  views  will  be 
from  different  points,  I  hope  this  prospect  of  being 
furnished  with  a  new  set  of  those  now  sent  M'ill  regu- 
late you  as  to  any  present  public  use  of  them,  unless 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of  awakening  curi- 
osity to  the  produce  of  Mr.*  Waless  skill  and  in- 
dustry, y 

My  enquiries,  as  to  the  origin  or  date  of  these  won- 
derful works,  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory. 
Doubtless,  however,  it  is,  that  they  are  the  works  of 
people,  whose  religion  and  mythology  were  purely 
Hindu,  and  most  of  the  excavations  carry  strong 
marks  of  dedication  to  Ma  h  dew,  as  the  presiding 
deity.  The  fanciful  analogies  of  some  travellers  (par- 
ticularly that  attributed  to  the  eight  handed  figure  of 
Veer  Buddur,  holding  up  raja  Dutz  in  one  hand, 
and  a  drawn  sword  in  another,  with  the  famous  judg- 
ment of  S04.0MON)  now  vanish;  and  we  seek  no 
longer  for  colonies  of  JacSy  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  or 
PhenecianSj  to  supercede  the  more  rational  mode  of 
accounting  for  such  works  in  the  enthusiastic  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  the  country ;  by 
which  means,  the  wonder  is  at  least  simplified,  no 
trifling  point  to  minds  in  quest  of,  and  in  love  with 
truth. 

The  difference  of  the  inscriptions,  in  some  of  the 
caveS|from  the  present  known  diaracters  of  Hinduaan, 
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tnay  be  objected  to  their  being  the  produce  of  inniH 
artists  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  formation  of 
letters  undergoes  great  changes  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  that  such  may  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the 
excavations  on  tliis  side  of  India^  may  be  fairly  in^ 
ferred,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  tfie  ingenious 
Mr.  Charles  Wilkins  traced  and  recovered,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  some  in«:np:ions  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ghya,  But  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  we  are  not  sufficiently  accjuainted  with  the  cha* 
racters  of  the  south  of  [ndia^  sucli  as  the  Tumbole^ 
jirvec^  Khiaraa^  and  TeUnghee^  to  pronounce  on  their 
affinity  to  those  in  the  excavations,  which  will  be 
fully  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  in  Mr. 
Wales's  intended  work. 

Though  I  have  above  mentioned  my  ^rsuaslon, 
that  the  generality  of  the  excavations  I  have  seen, 
not  only  at  Elloray  but  elsewhere,  are  dedicated  to 
Mahdew;  yet  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  abandou 
an  idea,  that  the  most  northerly  caves  of  Ellora^ 
occupied  by  the  naked  sitting  and  standing  figures, 
arc  the  works  of  the  Sewras  or  Juttees^  who,  by  the 
Brahmens^  are  esteemed  schismatics,  and  whose  sect, 
called  Srcncuk.  is  very  numerous  in  Guzirat.  The 
tenets,  observances,  an<l  habit,  of  the  Serwras  are 
peculiar,  and  in  many  points  very  different  from 
other  Hindm.  Their  a<l()ration  of  the  deity  is  con- 
veyed through  the  mediation  of  Adna(jt  and  Pa* 
RisxAU T,  the  visible  objects  of  their  Mcrship,  perso- 
nified as  a  naked  man  sitting  or  standing.  This  sect 
is  supposed  to  be  of  a  comparatively  modern  origin, 
if  so,  and  the  foregoing  hypothesis  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temples  to  their  idol,  be  admitted,  the  limit 
of  their  possible  anti(juity  follows,  but  without  ascer? 
taining,  or  affecting,  that  of  the  olheift. 

On  this  very  interesting  point,   I  mean  the  anti-  * 
quity  of  these  astonishing  works,  I  shall  here  trouble 
you  Avith  the  different   accounts  of  two  intelligent 

men, 
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men,  orrt  a  Mahommedan  the  other  a  Hindu.  The  first, 
named  M£EK  Ala  Kuan,  an  inhabitant  of  ^//w/e^ 
nugger^  who  said  that  he  had  lieard  it  from  a  person 
of  acknowledged  erudition,  but  whose  name  I  for- 
got. The  second,  a  Brahmen^  inhabitant  of  Roza^ 
who  quoted  a  book  entitled  Sava  Lye  Alahat^  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  mansion  of  Sew  a,  i.  e.  AIaiidkav, 
a«  his  authority;  for  the  authenticity  of  Mhich  I 
have  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 

The  MahDmnicdan  says,  '*  the  town  o^Ellora  was 
**  built  by  rajah  Eel,  who  also  excavated  the  tem- 
."  pies,  and  being  pleased  with  tJiem,  formed  the 
**  fortress  of  Dcoghire  (Doulutabad),  which  is  a 
**  curious  compound  of  excavation,  scarping,  and 
"  building,  by  which  the  mountains  were  converted 
**  into  a  fort,  resembling,  as  some  say,  the  insulated 
**  ttmple  in  the  area  of  the  Indur  Subha.  Eel  rajah 
^*  was  contemporary  "with  Shah  Momin  Arxf,  who 
**  Jived  900  years  ago^ " 

The  Brahmen  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  That  the 
*^  excavations  of  Ellora  are  7894  years  old,  formed 
"  hy  EeloO  rajah,  the  son  of  Peshpont  of  Elich- 
^*/we,  when  3000  years  of  the  Thvarpa  Yoag  Mere 
**  unaccomplished,  which  added  to  4894  of  the  pre- 

^  **  sent  Kal  Voag,  makes  7894.  Eeloo  rajah's  body 
^*  was  afflicted  \nth  maggots,  and  in  quest  of  cure, 
^*  he  came  to  tfie  famous  purifying  water  named  Sezca 
**  LyCy  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  Sexvatla^  that  had 
**  been  curtailed  by  Vishnu  (at  the  instigation  of 
**  Yemdurhum,  or  Jum,  the  destroying  agent)  from 

/  *^  sixty  bows  length  (each  four  cuvits  square),  to  the 
^^  size  of  a  cow's  hoof  In  this  water,  Eeloo  dipped 
"  a  cloth,  and  cleansed  with  it  his  face  and  hands, 
**  which  cleared  him  of  the  maggots.  He  then  built 
^^  Komid  (or  cistern)  and  bathing  therein,  his  whole 
^' body  was  purified;  so  that,  looking  on  the  place 
*^  as  holy,  ne  first  constructed  the  temple  called 
'*  KeylmaSf  &c.  to  the  place  oi  Biskurma,'' 

Vol.  VL  C  c  Tkl^ 
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This  wide  diflPerence  in  the  era  between  the  Hnidn 
and  the  Mahommedan,  must  remain,  I  fear,  inex- 
plicable; while  our  attention  is  necessarily  attracted 
to  their  agreeing  in  the  pei^on  of  Eel  Eea,  or 
Eeloo  rajah,  as  the  author  of  the  excavations,  whose* 
being  identified  as  living  in  the  same  age  with  a 
well  known  character,  seems  to  throw  the  weight  <rf 

Erobability  into  the  Mahommedan's  scale ;  and  it  must 
e  remarked,  that  however  fond  the  writers  of  that 
faith  may  be  of  the  marvellous,  in  points  of  preter- 
Tiatural  agency,  according  to  their  own  s^-stem ;  yet, 
as  annalists,  they  seem  more  entitled  to  credit  than 
the  Hindus^  whose  historical  and  theological  chro^ 
nology,  is  greatly  mixed  with,  and  obscured  by, 
fable. 

The  Koond,  or  cistern,  mentioned  by  the  Brahmais^ 
is  extant,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  just  without 
the  town  of  Elloray  and  the  holiness  of  its  water  is 
still  in  such  high  estimation  as  to  render  it  a  l^eerut 
(pilgrimage)  of  great  reputation  and  resort,  under 
the  appellation  of  Scwalla  Tecruit^  or  Koond  Th^ 
neighbouring  temples  probably  form  a  part  of  the 
attraction,  as  they  are  much  frequented  by  devout 
Hindus. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  excavations  in  the  semicircular  mountain 
that  commands'  a  view  of  the  fine  valley  of  Ellora^ 
which,  indisposition  prevented  my  visiting. 

Whether  we  consider  the  design,  or  contemplate 
the  execution,  of  these  extraordinary  works,  we  are 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  idea  of  forming  a  vast  moun-r 
tain  into  almost  eternal  mansions.  The  mythologi- 
cal symbols  and  figures  throughout  the  whole,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  their  owing  their  existence  to  relir 
gious  zeal,  the  most  poAverful  and  most  universal  agi-r 
tator  of  the  human  mind. 

5  The 
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The  ancient  BraltmenSy  avoided  the  contamination 
of  cities,  and  affected  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
rural  retirement;  when  far  removed  from  observation, 
the  imagination  of  their  disciples  probably  enhanced 
the  merits  of  their  sanctity.  To  alleviate  austerities, 
and  to  gratify  the  devout  propensities  of  these  holy 
men,  naturally  became  objects  ef  pious  emulation. 
Under  this  influence,  the  munificence  of  princes 
may  have  been  engaged  to  provide  them  retreats, 
which  sanctified  by  the  symbols  of  their  adoration, ' 
were  at  once  suited,  in  simplicity  and  seclusion,  to 
those,  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  in  gran- 
deur to  the  magnificence  of  their  founders.  Thus 
power  and  wealth  may  have  been  combined,  under  the 
guidance  of  enthusiasm,  to  produce  monuments, 
scarce  less  extraordinary  or  less  permanent,  though 
less  conspicuous  and  less  known,  than  the  pyramids. 

But  though  the  high  antiquity  of  the  generality 
of  these  excavations  is  incontrovertible,  being  lost  in 
iable,  and  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  preternatural  power 
of  the  five  Pandoe  brothers ;  yet  are  there  exceptions, 
of  which  I  saw  an  instance  in  a  hill  near  a  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad,  where  there 
are  two  excavations,  but  of  inconsiderable  dimensions, 
formed,  as  I  was  credibly  assured,  by  raja  Pau  r  Si  vo, 
one  of  the  Rajpoot  Ameers  of  Auringzebe's  court, 
as  a  place  of  retirement,  during  his  attendance  on 
that  monarch  in  his  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
garden. 

Begg^°g  y^^^  excuse  for  this  trouble, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  W.  MALET, 
Poo N AH,   29>d  December^  1794. 
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X. 

MSCRIPTION  of  the  Caves  or  Excava-^ 
TioNS,  on  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  town  ofEllore,  or,  as  calU 
ed  on  the  sjiot,  V  errool,  though  therein  ther^ 
a/ifrears  inaccuracy,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  town  is  attributed  to  Yelloo,  or  Elloo 
rajah,  whose  capital  is  said  to  Imve  been 
Ellichpore^ 

1  SHALL  begin  tins  description  from  the  northern- 
most caves,  and  continue  it  in  the  order  as  they 
arc  situated  in  the  mountain,  which  runs  in  a  small 
degree  of  circular  direction  from  N.  25  W,  to  S.  25  E. 

JUGNATH  SUBBA,  Plate  A.  Front  S.  15  E, 

This  is  a  fine  excavation  that  fronts  the  entrance 
of  tlic  area,  having,  on  the  left  side  Adnaut  Subba, 
and  on  the  right  some  other  small  excavations  almost 
choked  up,  as  is  also  the  lo^rer  story,  scarce  so  much 
of  it  appearing  as  is  feprtSented  in  the  plate.  The 
ascent  to  the  upper  story  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  the 
rii^ht  corner  of  this  excavation,  the  inside  of  which 
is  in  very  fine  preservation,  many  parts  of  the  ceilhig, 
pillars,  &c.  having  the  coat  of  lime,  with  which  the 
marks  of  the  chisel  have  been  concealed,  and  which 
has  been  curiously  paintcfl,  still  adhering  to  the 
tU)m\  An  idea  of  the  front  of  this  fine  cave  is  tole- 
rably conveyed  in  the  etching.  Opposite  to  the  front 
of  the  cave  is  a  large  figure  sitting  cross-legged,  with 
Ills  hands  in  his  lap,  one  over  the  other,  which  the 
liruhmeN  who  attended  me  called  Jugn'ath;  his  two 
aliendants,  he  called  Jay  and  Bidjee*.     On  each 

^   III  ilir  f-fiuiu  mylljiilogy,  Jay  and  Bidjer^  or  Wijkb,  are  thm 

J)uri<;ia  or  U«.H^rl.f:«  jkta  (it  Vishnu. 

(;  c  3  i\^^ 
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side  of  the  entrance  of  the  recess  are  two  standing 
figures,  whom  he  called  Sud  and  Bud.  The  whole 
room,  except  the  open  front,  has  the  same  figures  as 
that  in  the  recess;  but  of  a  smaller  size.  They  all 
appear,  to  be  nalced,  and  to  have  no  other  covenng  on 
tne  head  than  curled  hair.  The  Brahmen  who  shews 
the  caves  has  a  legend  that  they  were  fabricated  by 
ftrsKUAiicA^,  the  carpenter  of  Ramchunder  who 
caused  a  night  of  six  months,  in  which  he  was  to 
connect  thes^e  excava^fons  with  the  extraordiniiry  hill 
and  fort  of  Doulutabad^  or  Deeghire,  about  four  coss 
distant;  but  that  the  cock  crowing,  hiswork  was  left  un- 
finished, and  the  divine  artist  took  the  Ouiar  of  Bode. 
In  the  left  hand  side  of  this  fine  cave,  there  is  a 
coarse  niche  that  opens  into  the  AdnautSubba  below. 
This  cave  Consists  of  two  oblong  squares,  the  inner 
'  one  being  formed  by  twelve  pillars,  the  four  at  each 
end  differing  from  those  in  the  centre. 

Dimensions  of  Jugnath  Subba. 

Fut,    Imeltx, 

Width  of  the  cut  through  the  rock  at  the 

entrance,  -  -  -  35 

Height  of  the  principal  figure,  sitting,  4     2 

Whole  length  of  the  cave,         -  -       57 

Length  of  the  inner  square  from  the  base 

of  the  pillars,  -  -  -       34 

Breadth  of  the  whole  cave,  -  47     7 

Ditto  of  the  inner  ditto,         -  -         20 

Ditto  to  the  plain  work  of  the  recess,  -        56     7 
Circumference  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the 

four  middle  pillars,  -  -  9     71 

One  side  of  the  base  of  ditto,       -  -      4     9 

From  the  base  to  the  capital,  -  10     2 

From  ditto  to  the  stone  beam,     -  -    U     4 

From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  -  13     4f 

^  ViswA^  or  WiiM4  KuRMA,  creator  or  maker  of  the  world. 

4 
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The  ceiling  has  been  very  h  in dsomely  painted  in 
circles,  many  parts  of  which,  and  the  border,  con- 
sisting of  figures,  are  entire,  both  of  men  and  women, 
the  former  of  which  are  generally  bare-headed,  with 
short  drawers  or  CholnaSj  the  wonien  with  only  the 
lower  parts  covered.  There  is  no  inscription  in  the 
cave.  There  are  groups  of  danciers  and  singers,  with 
the  same  instruments  as  are  now  in  use*  Some  of 
the  painted  figures  h^ve  highly  ornamented  head 
dresses,  like  Tiaras ;  but  it  seems  an  argument  against 
the  antiquity  of  the  painting,  that  much  of  the  fine 
sculpture  and  fluting  of  the  pillars  are  covered  by  it, 
which,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  not  have  been 
done  by  the  original  artist. 

ADNAUT  SUBBA. 

Is  on  the  lefl  hand  entrance  of  theJugnath  Subba^  as 
represented  in  the  Plate  A.  The  entrance  of  this  ex- 
cavation is  unfinished,  and  above  the  entrance  has 
the  figures  of  Luchmee  Nareain  with  two  attend- 
ants, much  injured  by  time  and  weatheV.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  cave,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  seated 
the  idol  Adnaut;  and  from  the  left,  there  is  an 
opening  into  another  cave,  of  smaller  dimensions, 
but  infinitely  better  work;  that  is  now  so  much 
choked  with  earth,  as  to  have  left  scaice  more  than 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  above  the  ground.  These 
capitals  are  very  haiidsoroely  finished  in  the  style  of 
the  front  ones  of  Jugnath  Subba. 

Dimensions  of  the  cave  of  Adnaut. 

/Wt.    IrtAts, 

Height  of  the  figure,  sitting,  -  4    J 

From  the  entrance  to  the  figure  in  a  recess,  45 
From  the  entrance  to  the  plane  of  the  op- 
posite wall,  -  -  -         34     (J 
From  side  to  side,           -            -  -  28     6 
Height  of  the  ceiling,             -            •  9    4 
Square  of  a  pillar  being  plain  (figures  in  the 

sides  of  some),         /    -  -  -    2  II 

C  c  4  \\€\^x. 
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Fttf.   hurr. 

Height  of  a  pillar  to  the  commencement  of 
the  capital,  -  -  -  6  11 

Ditto  of  ditto  to  the  appearance  of  a  stone 

beam,  -  -  -  -        7  10 

Ditto  of  the  rock  at  the  front  of  the  cave 
on  the  outside  of  tlie  entrance,  -      27 

INDUR  SUBBA.     Front  South.    B. 

You  enter  this  magnificent  cave,  or  assemblap^  of 
caves,  by  a  handsome  gateway  cut  from  the  rock,  on 
which  are  too  hems  couchant.  There  is  a  sniafl  cave 
much  ( Iioked,  hetbre  the  gateway  on  the  right  hand. 
From  the  doorway,  you  enter  an  area,  in  'which 
stands  a  pagoda,  or  temple  (C)  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
in  which  is  placed  a  kinu  of  square  altar,  with  figurea 
on  each  side,  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  last  Subba. 
This  temple  is  cla])orately  finished  with  sculpture,  and 
amass  of  sculptured  rock  serves  as  the  gate,  left  and 
fasliioned,  when  the  avenue  to  the  inner  apartments 
was  cut  through  the  stonv  mountain. 

In  the  same  rirea,  on  the  K?ft  hand  side,  is  a  very 
hnndbome  obelisk,  (C)  the  capital  of  which  is  beau* 
tilled  M'ith  a  group  of  sitting  human  figures  that  are 
loosened  from  the  mass.  The  obelisk  is  fluted  and 
ornamented  with  great  ta*te,  and  has  a  very  light 
appearance. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  area,  is  an  elephant 
but  without  rider  or  HoiUl 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  same  area,  is  an  ex- 
ca\  aticMi,  with  a  figure,  like  the  preceding  ones,  in 
the  recess  opposite  the  entrance.  In  this  there  arc 
ylso  the  remains  of  painting  on  liie  ceiling,  &*c.  with 
abnuilance  of  sculpt mvd  figures  on  the  i.i(!es  within, 
and  v.irhout  of  elephants,  lions,  &c.  On  tlie  right 
hand  side,  the  excavations  arc  imperfect  above  and 

below. 
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below.  After  passing  the  same  temple  in  the  area, 
you  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  lower  story  of  this 
Subhay  which  is  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  but  has 
a  figure  in  the  recess  opposite  the  entrance  like  the 
former. 

From  this  lower  Jitory,  you  ascend  to  the  upper  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  on  the  right  hand  side,  fronting 
the  top  of  which,  is  a  gigantic  fi^re  ef  Ikdur, 
(Plate  jD.  No.  1.)  with  a  tiara  on  his  head,  Vijanoee 
or  Brahmen  string,  over  his  lefl  shoulder,  sitting  on 
an  elephant  couched.  Opposite  to  him  is  In dr a  nee 
(No.  2)  his  consort,  seated  under  a  mango  tree,  ou 
a  lion.  At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  recess  with 
the  same  figure  as  in  the  former,  who  seems  to  be  the 
presiding  idol  in  the  caves  yet  seen.  This  room  is 
formed  mto  two  nearly  square  divisions  by  twelve  pil- 
lars.    In  the  middle  of  the  inner  square  is  an  altar. 

There  is  a  redundance  of  figures  in  this  fine  cave, 
so  as  to  preclude  particular  description,  and  leaves 
me  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  minuteness  of 
the  parts  or  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  latter  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  measurement.  The  etch- 
ings will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  former. 

Ftttm  It.il   .'•• 

fiase  of  the  obelisk  (N.  B.  it  is  much 

decayed),  -  -  -  4       2 

Height  of  the  excavation  of  the  area,  39 

Depth  of  area,         -  -  ^  54 

Breadth  of  ditto,  -  -        r  44 

Gateway  high,  -  -  8 

Ditto  broad,  -  -  6 

Temple,  square,  -  -  18 

Ditto  height,  *  -  S7 

Ohchsk,  -  -  -  22 

Ditto  with  the  figures  at  the  top,  24  J 

Ciicumfcrencc 
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Circumference  of  the  obelisk,           -  12 

Elephant,  long,         -             -            -  13       5 

Ditto,  high  at  the  shoulder,             -  9 
Left  hand  cave  in   the   area,  deep  witjt 

niche,                -              ...  32 
Ditto                                ditto,  ditto,  mth- 

out  niche,                 -              -  26 
.  Ditto                                   ditto,  ditto, 

breadth,         ^          -          -            -  27       •^ 
Ditto                                  ditto  ditto 

height,              -             -                  -  12 
Another  small  cave  on  the  same    side, 

deep,         •              -              -              -  15        8 

Ditto                                 ditto  broad,  8 

Ditto                                  ditto  high,  7 
Lower  story,  deep,  from  the  entrance  to 

the  door  of  the  recess,          -          -  79     - 

Ditto  breadth,                 -                 -  38        4 

Ditto  height  of  ceiling,             -             -  14 

Ditto  square  of  pillars,  being  plain,  4 
Upper  story,  deep,  from  the  figure  in  the 

recess  to  the  opposite  veranda,         -  78 

Ditto  from  the  plane  of  the  two.  walls,  66 

Ditto  breadth,             -             -             -  66       9 

Ditto  height  of  the  ceiling,             -  14 
Ditto  principal  figure  in  the  recess,  sit- 
ting,                 '                 -                  -51 

PURSARAM  SUBBA. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  upper  story  of  the 
Indur  Suhba^  there  is  a  passage  into  this  Siibbay  which 
though  smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  exactly- 
alike,  and  equal  to  them  in  the  fabrick  and  preserva- 
tion of  its  work.  There  is  a  passage  from  it  into  the 
upper  story  of  Jugnath  Subba^  already  described, 
which  will  explain  the  contiguity  of  these  three  caves. 

Dimensjoni 
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Dimensions  of  Pursaram  Subba. 

Depth  from  the  front  to  the  figure  in  the 

recess,                 -                 -             -  36 

Ditto  from  the  plane  of  each  wall,  30  8 

Br^dth,             -^               -                 .  25  6 

Height  of  figure  in  the  recess,   sitting,  3  3 

Ditto  of  ceiling,                -              -  8  10 

Square  of  pillacs  at  the  bas^              -  2  3 

DOOMAR   LEYNA,    W.  15  S.  distance  from  the 

l^t  ^bout  i  mile. 

The  eutrance  to  this  stupendous  excavation  is 
through  a  cut,  or  lane,  in  the  solid  rocky  mountain. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  this  lane,  is  a  cave  that  is 
near  choked  up  with  earth.  The  lane  terminates  from 
'writhout  at  a  doorway,  through  which  you  enter  an 
area,  at  the  end  of  which,  opposite  the  door,  is  a  small 
cave.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  area  is  the  great 
excavation,  having  at  its  entrance,  two  lions  couch- 
ant,  one  of  which  has  lost  its  head.  You  enter  this 
cave  by  a  kind  of  veranda,  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
which  is  a  gigantic  sitting  figure  of  Durma  rajak, 
with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  a  jinoce  over  his 
shoulder.  On  the  right  hand  Wisweyshwur  Mah- 
DEW,  in  a  dancing  attitude,  with  a  group  of  figures 
round  him,  among  which  is  the  bull  Nuncke. 

After  passing  this  veranda,  the  cave  widens  very 
considerably,  and  still  more  after  passing  the  next 
section  of  pillars,  till  you  come  to  the  centre  or 
fourth  section,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  centre 
door  of  a  very  fine  square  temple,  on  the  right  en- 
trance of  which  is  a  fine  standing  figure  of  Mun,  a 
tiara  on  his  head,  2LJmoee  on  his  shoulder,  and  Bou- 
AXNEK  standing  by  him,  with  two  small  figures 
above.  On  the  left  hand  is  exactly  the  same  group, 
said  to  be  Pouan  and  Luchme.  On  the  side  facing 
the  alley,  are  similar  groups,  said  to  be  Chund  and 
his  wile  SucKABYUE  oh  the  right,  and  Priciiund 

and 
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and  his  son  Govinda  on  the  left.  The_  sa 
groups    appear  on    the    hack    part    of    the    tenij 

it'hich  has  four  doors)  near  the  wall,  under  the  nan 
Af  Siiiik  and  Mafunink ;  and  on  the  remaining  sti 
under  the  names  of  Sid  and  Hid;  but  I  place  i 
much  faith  in  these  accounts  of  the  Brahmen  whd  t 
pUined  them  to  tne.  Aftet  passing  the  fouf  sfectic 
of  pillars,  one  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  (his  tei 
pie,  tlic  remaining  two  decrease  in  the  same  order 
at  the  entrance  by  the  alley.  It  should  not  be  forg< 
ten  that  the  temple  above  described  is  completely  c 
ciipicd  by  the  altar  and  Ling  of  Maiidew.  Opposl 
to  this  temple,  and  to  the  right  as  yoii  enterby  t 
alley,  there  is  a  fine  open  enttaiice,  IcatllnK  directly  i 
to  a  square  temple.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  tl, 
grand  cntrj*,  is  a  group  (Plate  K.)  of  MAHOEfr  ai 
Purwi;ttei;,  supported  with  their lieavehlysitfte,  ! 
ilouoN.  On  the  left  side  is  Veek  BuuDEft  wh 
eight  hands.  In  one  is  suspended  the  slain  .raja 
DuTz.  The  other  wields  a  sword,  striking  ths  ei 
phant  EtaicuHee  on  t!ie  head.  Two  support  a  caifi 
py.  One  has  transfixed  Dytaseek  with  a  spear^-Oi; 
holds  a  snake.  One  a  Vessel  to  receive  the  blood  < 
the  shiMi  IK'TASFER  ;  and  one  is  broken,  but  whic 
tuiginally  held  the  bottom  of  the  spear,  with  whic 
Dvtashilk  is  transfixed.  Lucume  is  sitting  be 
neath  him. 

.  'i'he  end  opposite  the  entrance  by  the  alley,  an< 
wliich  exactly  resembles  it,  has  a  small  area  descend 
irig  ii  gieat  tlcpth  by  .ste|)s  to  a  pool  of  water,  supplie 
by  a  cascade  that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  fror 
the  whole  height  of  the  mountain.  Over  the  .stair 
case  i.s  a  small  gallery,  meiiut  seemingly  to  sit  am 
olwiTVf  the  falling  stream. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  ns  yon  enter  from  this  ave 

nue.  there  is  a  giuiip  of  a  standii;'^  woman  and  sevei 

sniiiller  figure*.    '1  he  h-ft  Irmd  h;is  iiolliing.    On  en 

ttiiiigThe  lirst.  sci'tl^tu  nfjilliars,  there  lb,  on  tlierrgli 

j  liand 
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liand,  a  representation  of  the  nuptials  of  Goura 
Mahdew)  and  Pakwuttee,  with  a  great  number 
of  figures  above,  Rajah  Dutz  and  Alia,  Pahwut* 
TEES  father  and  mother  on  ope  side,  and  Brimha,  iut 
a  sitting  posture,  perfor^ling  the  marriage  ceremony, 
with  VisHNy  standing  behind  him.  In  front  of 
this  group  are  the  circles  cut  in  the  floor  for  perform-*  * 
ing  this  jLudcka  Homey  or  nuptial  sacrifices.  On  the 
left  hand  side  is  another  group  of  Mahdew  and  PAa*" 
WUTTEE,  with  the  j^uU  J^md^^, 

There  ar.e,  as  in  the  other,  the  remains  of  painting 
in  this  cave,  but  principally  on  the  ceiling.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  m  this  cave  are  generally  adorned 
with  highly  decorated  tiaras.  The  thighs  of  some 
of  the  men  have  cholnasy  but  I  cannot  discrimioatp 
^y  other  parts  of  their  drapery. 

Dimensions  of  Doomar  Lcyna^ 

The  cut,  or  alley,  through  the  rock  from 

the  beginning  to  the  door  of  the  cave, 
The  breadth  of  ditto, 
Height  of  the  rock  through  which  the 

cut  is  made  at  the  entrance, 
Ditto  ditto  in  the  area, 
Cave  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  alley, 

nearly  choked,  in  length. 
Depth  of  the  said  cave, 
Height  remaining  unchoked. 
Door  at  the  entrance  of  the  area,  height, 
Ditto,  breadth, 

Area  length, 

Ditto  breadth, 

Cave,  opposite  the  door  length, 

Ditto  breadth, 

Height  partly  filled  up,  remaining, 
^uare  of  the  pillars,  ^ 

Breadth 


100 

8 

31 

61 

6 

m 

25 

Q 

11 

6 

4 

4 

51 

4 

26 
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Breadth  of  the  first  section  of  pillars  on 
entering  the  great  cave,  from  wall  to 
wall,  -  -  -  51     6 

Ditto  of  the  second  ditto,  -  90    3 

Ditto  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ditto,    1 35     1  { 
The  two  remaining  the  same  as  the  two  first. 
The  depth  from  the  ingress  at  the  alley 

to  the  egress  at  the  tank,  -  135  10 

The  square  of  the  temple  occum-ing  the 
left  hand  side  as  you  enter  from  the 
alley,  -  -  -  30     7 

Height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  1 6  10 

Square  of  the  pillars  at  the  base,  generally,     4     3 
Height  from  the  highest  figures,  being 

those  on  the  four  sides  of  the  temple,        13     6 
Breadth  of  tlie  southern  area  cut  through 

the  rock,  -  -  •  18     6. 

Length  ..ditto  ditto  55 

Number  of  pillars  44,  the  space  occupied  by  the  tem- 
ple interrupting  the  ranges.  It  is  well  worthy  no- 
tice, that  one  of  the  beams  of  stone,  that,  crossing 
this  cave,  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  pillars,  is  much 
thicker  than  the  rest;  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
arose  from  the  workmen  perceiving  some  flaw  in 
sucU  an  immense  space  of  ceiling  supporting  such  a 
mass  of  mountain  above. 

There  are  thirty  steps  on  the  southern  entrance, 
but  as  they  do  not  reach  a  third  of  the  way  to  the 
water,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  stu- 
pendous fall  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  pre- 
sent bottom,  120  feet,  must  have  greatly  deepened 
the  reservoir  since  its  first  construction.  This  fall 
forms  a  7mllah  that  runs  by  the  village  of  EUora. 

.  Length  of  the  gallery  over  the  southern 

stair  case,             -             -             -  29. 

Breadth             ditto                         ditto  14 

Height,             ditto                        ditto,  7    6 

JUNWASSA, 
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JUNWASSA,  or  the  place  of  I^iirpTiALs-— 

Asliect  W.  N.  W.  ; 

This  excavation  is  just  aoross  the  chasm  that  lies 
between  it  and  Doomar  Leyna.  It  is  mucb  inferior 
to  the  preceding.  It  has  a  veranda  with  windows, 
by  which  the  inner  cave  is  enhghtened,  \\\  which 
there  are  figures  of  Mahdp.w,  Vishnoo,  and 
Brimha,  on  the  left  of  the  door;  Bhullel, 
LucHME,  and  Narrain,  on  the  right ;  and. on  the 
left  hand  extremity,  of  the  Bharr(i  Outar,  in  which 
the  boar  is  represented  a$  bearing  Pritrva  or  the 
world,  on  his  tooth,  and  having  Seys  under  his  foot:. 
On  the  right  hand  end  side  is  a  sleeping  figure  of  Koom 
KuRN,  with  a  woman  chafing  his  belly.  You  enter 
the  cave  from  the  veranda  by  a  door.  In  the  cave 
there  are  no  figures  of  any  note,  though  there  are 
niches.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to .  give  the 
dimensions  of  this  cave,  and  proceed  to  others  more 
worthy  notice,  ^ 

Dimensions, 

Length  of  veranda, 

Breadth      ditto, 

Height       ditto,  ^  •         - 

Breadth  of  the  doOr  wav  entering  the 

cave  from  the  veranda  by  four  steps, 
Height  ditto,         "    - 

length  of  the  wall,    after  entering  the 

door,  without  including  two  recesses  at 

each,  end,  .  .  . 

The  two  recesses  at  each  end,  .square. 
The  two  recesses,  height. 
Breadth  of  the  hall, 
Height         *     ditto. 
Another  recess  on  the  right  hand  within 

thehftU,  aquve,         -  -         . 
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Therecess  containing  the  tfiDpIc,    depth,  I 

22     5    by    1  MI    I 
Ditto,  height,  -  -  8    S 

A  few  ywds  further  to  the  right  is  anotlier  ptttflf 
the  JurtBoatta,  with  nearly  the  same  aapectt  N.  0(>V. 
as  the  last,  with  an  open  front  of  four  pillars,  lbi*p 
fret  six  inches  square  at  tiie  base,  and  thirtenj  fet 
high,  and  two  pilasters.  After  crossing  the  room' or 
liall  on  entering,  a  recess  is  fonned  by  contractJDg 
the  length  of  the  hall.  On  each  side  in  this  recesi 
are  female  figures.  The  front  of  the  recess  is  formed 
by  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  the  singular  stj'leof 
which,  appears  in  the  annexed  Plate  F.  In  the  rccesi 
is  a  square  teinple,  having  in  it  a  raised  altar  with  the 
Idng  of  Mahdew.  On  each  side  of  the  door  of  thb 
temple,  are  two  gigantic  male  figures,  M-itb  each  a 
smaller  lemale.  The  Brehmai  that  attended  me, 
oiled  the  male  figures  CHuvn  and  I'nicHusD, 
■  There  is  a  passage  round  the  temple  in  the  recess. 

Dimensions  of  this  excavation. 

Length  of  the  hall,  including  a  recess  at 

each  end  of  15  feet  each,          -  111 

Breadth  of  the  hall,  or  Hrst  section,        -  32     ^ 

Height                    ditto          ditto        -  \S 
The  rec-ess  in  wliich  the  temple  stands, 

deep,                -                -                -  40 

Ditto,  breadth,                -            -  37     8 

Temple,  M|uare,              -                 -  SI 

Door  of  tiicttiiipic,  breadth,             -  4     4 

Ditto,                          hciglit,               -  8    II 

COMAH  WARRA,  J$licct  W.  N.  ^V. 

Thi.s  cave  is  ncjr  the  last,  its  entrance  defoiined 
by  fallen  H'ck,  and  acciimukted  earth.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  sections,  divided  iiy  four  pillars,  though 
the  outer  one  is  uiisupiJtfrtt-d  by  any  at  present, 
whatever  it  may  ha\c  been  tbrnierly,  and  it  is  from 
the  immense  overhanging  mass  of  unsupported 
*    ..  rock. 


J.'miii:/<fseariArs.ri>/.e>./>a^e,tfe. 
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rock,  that  the  fragments  have  fallen;  which  de- 
form and  obstruct  the  entry.  The  four  sections 
decrease  gradually  in  length,  the  last  being  a  re- 
cess, on  each  side  of  the  door  of  /  which  there  are. 
handsome  gigantic  figures,  the  right  hand  one  hav- 
ing a  straight  sword  in  his  hand ;  the  other  is  muti- 
lated; but  there  is  no  figure  within  the  recess,  though 
there  is  a  pedestal  that  seems  intended  to  receive 
one. 

Dimensions. 

Sett,   ln:hi% 

Depth  fiom  the  first  pillars  to  the  back  of 

the  recess  -  -  -  31     , 

length,  laterally,  -  -  -     57 

GHANA,  or  the  Oil-shop. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  little  rooms  a  few  yards 
from  the  last,  and  probably  takes  its  name  from  a 
place  like  that  used  by  oil-men  for  expressing  oil.  It 
merits  little  notice,  otherwise  than  as  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  idol  Gunnes,  and  the  Xi/i^ofMAH- 
D£w.  Very  near  it  is  another  group  of  small  rooms 
of  nearly  the  same  style  Mdth  two  Lings  of  Mahdew. 

NEELKUNT  MAHDEW,  y*5/iect  W.  S.  W. 

This  excavation  is  a  few  yards  from  the  last  At 
its  entrance  is  the  bull  NundeCy  \\\  a  square  enclo- 
sure, on  which  time  has  made  its  ravages.  After 
passing  this  figure  of  Nundee,  you  ascend  into  the 
cave  by  a  few  steps,  on  each  side  of  which  on  the 
wall  at  the  extremity  arc  tivo  figures  that  seem  to  be 
of  a  military  order.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  recess 
with  the  Ling  of  Mahdew  made  of  very  fine  smooth 
stone.  This  excavation,  like  many  of  the  preceding 
ones,  is  composed  of  sections  formed  by  rows  of  pil- 
lars decreasing  in  lateral  length  to  the  recess.  In, 
the  right  hand  wall  of  the  section,  before  you  reach 
the  recess,  is  the  figure  of  Swammy  Kartick;  and 
on  the  opposite   side  Gunnjils^   mutilated   of  his 

VOJL.   VI.  P  d  \\>W3J«.. 
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trunk.  Near  Guknes  is  a  smaller  fi^re  ofSca- 
SUTTEE,  and  in  the  front  wall,  on  each  side  of  the 
door  of  the  recess,  are  figures  of  Luchmek  in  diffe- 
rent  attitudes. 


Dimensions. 


Fttt, 


Depth  of  the  cave  from  the  front  to  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  recess,  containing' 
the  temple  M  ah  dew,  -  44     4- 

Length  of  the  cave  at  its  greatest  length 

in  the  firbt  section  of  pillars,  -  63     8 

Height  of  the  ceilings         -  -  -      12 

Recess,  -  -  .  28  6  by    17 

There  are  fifteen  pillars  and  pilasters  in  tlii:*  cave. 

RAMISHWUR,  Asliect  W.  S.  W. 

Thi.s  excavation  is  but  a  tew  vards  from  the  last- 
The  hull  Nuudec  is  couchant  at  its  entrance,  and  on 
the  left  of  it  is  a  cistern  of  verv  fine  water,  to  wliicli 
you  descend  hy  steps.     Previous  to  entering  the  cave, 
on  cacli  side,  at  the  extremities,  are  female  fig-ures. 
The  front  of  this  cave  is  supported  hy  four  pillars  anct 
two  pilasters  of  considerable  beauty  and  elaborately 
sculptured.     A  female  figure  ou  the  left  hand  pilaster 
lia]>  nuich  grace.     It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  figures 
in  the  latter  caves  have  universally  highly  ornament- 
ed head  dresses,  diiferent  from  the  first,  which  have 
only  curled  hair.    Opposite  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
is  a  large  recess,  containing  a  temple,  in  wliich  the 
Ling  of  Mahdew  is  placed.     Tliis  cave  consists  of  a 
large  hali^   and  the  recess  in  which  the  temple  i<>  si- 
tuated.    At  each  end  of  the  hall  are  recesses,    con- 
taining a  profusion  of  figures.     The  Nou  Cliumla  oc- 
cupy the  extreme  wall  of  that  to  the  right.     On  tlic 
irijht  hand  of  this  recess  is  a  curious  group  of  skele- 
ton figures,  said  to  represent  a  ntiser,   his  wife,  son, 
and  daughter,  all  praying  in  vain  for  food,  while  two 
tlxieves  aie  carrying  oft-  his  wealth.      Opposite  to 

this 
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this  group  is  another  of  Kal  Behroo,  the  principal 
Jjgure  being  in  a  dancing  attitude,  aud  musicians  ia 
the  group. 

•  Re-entering  the  hall  again  from  the  recess,  on  the 
right  is  a  group  of  Mahdew  and  Parwuttee, 
playing  at  Chousury  with  Narrund  sitting  betweeu 
them,  stimulating  a  feud,  to  which  Parwuttee  by 
the  throw  of  her  right  hand,  seems  well  disposed ; 
which  is  below  represented  as  having  taken  place, 
while  a  burlesque  figure  on  the  right  is  turning  up 
his  backside  at  them. 

On  the  ri^ht  hand  side  of  the  left  recess,  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  is  the  group  of  Bouan'ke  Mtsaseer;  on 
the  left  hand,  that  of  Swammv  Kartick  withliis 
peacock  and  two  mendaseers. 

On  the  extreme  \wall,.  in  the  centre  of  this  recess, 
is  represented  the  nuptials  of  Jennuck  Kajah,  at 
which  there  is  a  great .  attendance  of  figures,  and 
amongst  them,  one  holding  a  cocoa-nut  used  on  such 
solemnities.  Below  are  sitting  Gunnes,  Brimha, 
&:c.  ofiiciating  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Re-entering  the  ball  agai^  from  the  left  recess, 
there  is  on  the  left  hand  a  group  of  Goura  and 
Parwuttee  in  heaven  supported  by  Rouon. 

On  each  side  of  the  pillars,  before  you  enter  the 
recess,  are  female  figures. 

■  .  * 

On  each-  side  of  the  door  of  the  temple  in  the  re- 
cess are  two  gigantic  and  two  smaller  figures;  the 
former  said  to  be  Aiiraox  Meyraon  j  the'  smaller 
ones  Key^roo  Bhut  on  tlie  right,  and  Visuhoo  on 
the  left;  challenging  each  other  to  a  combat  of 
wrestling; i^  -  -       .;    . 

•    ;.  D  d  a  VVms^ 
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Man  J  of  the  pillars  of  this  cave  are  elaborately  or* 
namented.  Very  near  this  cave 'is  another  small  one 
containing  tlie  Ling  of  Mahdew,  which  does  not 
require  particular  notice,  and  still  a  little  further, 
another  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  quite  plaiu, 
and  almost  choked  up  both  within  and  at  the  enti}% 

There  are  also  three  or  four  other  excavations  of 
the  same  rank  between  the  last  mentioned  and  the 
next  great  work  of  Kcylas. 


Dimensions. 


Avt.    Jh-«a. 


7Z 

5 

15 

0 

3\ 

0 

Length  of  the  hall,  including  the  recess  at 

each  end  of  nine  feet  each,  -  90     8 

Depth  of  the  cave,  including  the  recess  in 
which  the  temple  stands, 

Ilciglit,  .  -  -  . 

Scjuaie  of  the  temple  in  the  recess, 

The  front  of  this  excavation  has  four  pillars  and 
two  pihistens;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
cess, t\\'o  pillars  and  two  pilasters. 


KEYLAS  alias  Paradise.    Asjiect  IFcst. 

Tliis  ^v'ondelful  place  is  approached  more   hand* 
somely  than  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  exhibits  a 
very  fine  front,  in  an   area  cut  through  the  rock. 
On  the  liu'ht  hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  cistern  of 
very  fine  water.      On    each   side  of  the   gateway, 
there  is  a  projection,    reaching  to    the  first  story, 
with  much   sculpture   and   handsome   battlements, 
which,  however,  have  sufibred  much  from  the  cor- 
roding hand   of  time.     The   gateway  is  veiy  spa- 
cious and  fine,  furnished  with  apartments  on  each 
side  that  are  now  usually  added  to  the  Dtxiries  of 
the  eastern  palaces.     Over  the  gate,  is  a  balconj^ 
^  wliicn 
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lidiich  seems  intended  for  the  Nobtii  Khanmh     On 
the  outside  of  the  upper  story  of  the  gateway  are  pil- 
lars,  that  have  much  the  appearance  o^^l  Grecian 
order.     The  passage  through  the  gateway  below  is 
richly  adorned  with  sculpture,  in  which  appear  Bou- 
ANNEE  UsHTBOozA  on  the  right,  and  Gunnes  on 
^bc  left     From  the  gateway  you  enter  a  vast  area 
cut  down  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  to 
make  room  for  an  immense  temple,  of  the  complex 
pyramidal  form,  whose  wonderful  structure,  variety, 
profusion,  and  minuteness  of  ornament,  beggar  all  dc- 
6cnption.     This  temple,  which  is  exca.vate<i  from  the 
upper  region  of  the  rock,  and  appears  like  a  grand 
building,  is  connected  with  the  gateway  by  abridge  left 
but  of  the  rock,  a^the  mass  of  themountain  was  excava- 
ted.    Beneath  this  bridge,  at  the  end  opposite  the  en^ 
trance,  there  is  a  figure  of  Bou  an  nee  sitting  on  a 
iotus,  with  two  elephants  with  their  trunks  joined,  as 
tliough  lighting,  over  her  head.     On  each  side  of 
the  passage  under  the  bridge  is  an  elephant,  marked 
{a)  in  the  plan  Plate  G,  one  of  which  has   lost  its 
J[iead,  the  other  its  trunk,  and  both  are  much  shor- 
tened of  their  height  by  earth.     There  are  likewise 
ranges  of  apartments  on  each  side  behind  the  ele- 
phants,   of  which  those  on  the  left  are  much  the 
'finesjt,    being    handsomely    decorated   with  figures. 
Advajiced  in  the  area,  bevond  the  elephants,  are  two 
obelisks  (A),  of  a  square  form,  handsomely  graduated 
to  the  conimencement  of  the  capitals,   which  seem 
to  have  been  crowned  with  ornaments,  but  they  are 
not  extant,  though  from  the  remains  of  the  left  hand 
one,  I  judge  thcin  tp  have  been  a  single  liqn  on  each. 
To  preserve  some  order,  and  thereby  render  easier 
the  description  of  ibis  great  and  complex  work,   I 
fhallj  after  mentioning  that  on  each  side  of  the  gate- 
way  within  there  is  an  abiandance  bf  sculpture,   all 
damaged  by  time,  proceed  to  pjention  the  parts  of 
the  centre  structure;    and  thep,   returning  to  the 
right  side,  enumerate  its  parts  i  when  taking  the  left 
fia^t  I  shall  terminate  tne  wbole  in  a  description  of 
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the  end  of  the  area,  opposite  to  the  gateway  aud  be* 
hind  the  grand  temple.  Exemplifying'  the  whole  by 
references  to  the  annexed  plan. 

CENTRE    BELOV. 

Passing  through  the  gateM  ay  ( 1 )  below,  voii  enter 
the  area  (C),  and  proceeding  under  a  small  bridge, 
pass  a  solid  square  (S)  mass  which  supports  the  bulj 
]N^undee  stationed  above;  the  sides  of  this  recess  are 
profusely  s(*ulptured  with  pillars  and  figures  of  vari- 
ous forms;  having  passed  it,  you  come  to  the  pas- 
sage under  another  small  bridge,  beneath  which  there 
is,  on  one  side,  a  gigantic  sitting  figure  of  Raja  Buoj 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  other  figures.  Opposite  to 
which  is  as  gigantic  a  figure  of  Guttordhuj,  with 
his  ten  hands.  At  the  end  of  this  sliort  passage 
commences  thebody  of  the  grand  temple  (i)^  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  is  in  the  upper  story  that  is  here 
^cended  by  flights  of  steps  on  each  side  (o). 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  SIDES  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

BELOW. 

The  right  hand  side  is  adorned  with  a  very  full  and 
cornplcx  sculpture  of  the  battle  of  Ram  and  Rouox, 
in  which  IIunomaun  makes  a  very  conspicuous 
figure.  Proceeding  from  this  field  of  battle,  the 
heads  of  elephants,  lions,  and  sonic  imaginary  ani- 
mals, arc  projected  as  though  supporting  the  temple, 
till  you  come  to  a  projection  (6),  in  the  side  of  which, 
sunk  in  the  rock,  is  a  large  group  of  figures,  but 
much  mutilated.  This  projection  was  connected 
with  the  apartments  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
area  by  a  bridge  (7),  which  has  given  way,  and  the 
ruins  of  it  now  fill  up  the  sides  of  the  area.  It  is  said 
to  be  upwards  of  100  years  since  it  fell. 

Passing  the  projection  of  the  main  body  of  the 
temple,  it  lessens  for  a  few  paces,  then  again  pro- 
jects (8),  and  after  a  very  small  space  on  the  line 

of 
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of  the  body  of  the  temple,  the  length  of  this  won* 
derful  structure,  if  what  is  fabricated  downwards  out 
of  a  solid  mass  can  be  so  called,  terminates  in  a 
smaller  decree  of  projection  than  the  former.  The 
whole  length  is  supported,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, by  figures  of  elephants,  lions,  &c.  projectinjg^ 
from  the  base,  to  give,  it  should  seem,  the  whole 
vast  mass,  the  appearance  of  moveability,  by  those 
mighty  animals.  The  hindmost,  or  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  temple,  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
temples  elaborately  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  sup- 
ported like  the  sides,  by  elephants,  &c.  many  of  which 
are  mutilated.  The  left  hand  side  (I  mean  from  the 
entrance)  differs  so  little  from  the  right,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  be  particular  in  mentioning  any  thing, 
except  that  opposite  the  description  of  the  battle  of 
Ham  and  RouoN,  is  that  of  Keyso  Pando,  in 
which  the  warriors  consist  of  footmen,  and  others 
mounted  on  elephants,  and  cars  drawn  by  horses, 
though  I  observed  none  mounted  on  horses.  The 
principal  weapon  seems  the  bow,  though  maces  and 
straight  swords  are  discoverable. 

centre  above. 

The  gateway  consists  of  three  centre  rooms  (9)  and 
one  on  each  side  ^9).  From  the  centre  rooms,  cross- 
ing the  bridge  ( i  0),  you  ascend  by  seven  steps  (11)  into 
a  square  room  (12),  in  which  is  the  bull  Nundee. 
This  room  has  two  doors  and  two  windows.  Opposite 
the  windows  are  the  obelisks  (b)  before  mentioned. 

From  the  station  of  NimdeCy  you  cross  over  the 
second  bridge  n  3),  and  ascend  by  three  steps  (14) 
into  a  handsome  open  portico  (15),  snpported  by  two 
pillars  (above  each  ot  which,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  that  though  mutilated,  has  the  re- 
mains of  great  beauty,  and  on  the  inside,  two  figures 
resembling  sphynxes)  towards  the  bridge,  and  two 
pilasters  that  join  it  to  the  body  of  the  temple,  the 
grand,  apartment  of  which  (16)  you  enter  from  the 

D  d  4;  ^ttico 
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portico  by  four  handsome  steps  and  a  door  way»  oi 
each  side  of  which  are  gigantic  figures.  Advancing 
a  tew  paces  into  the  temple,  which  is  supported  b) 
two  rows  of  pillars,  beside  the  walls  that  are  decorated 
with  pilasters,  there  is  an  intermission  of  one  pillar 
on  each  side,  leading  to  the  right  and  left,  to  an  open 
portico  (17),  projecting  from  the  body  of  the  temple, 
from  the  right  hand  one  of  which,  the  bridge  already 
mentioned  as  broken,  connected  the  main  temple 
with  the  side,  apartments,  to  which  there  is  now  no 
visible  access,  but  by  putting  a  ladder  for  the  purpose, 
though  I  was  told  there  is  a  hole  in  the  mountain 
above  that  leads  into  it,  which  I  had  not  time  nor 
strength  to  explore.  The  access  to  the  opposite  is  by 
stairs  from  below.  The  recess  (IS)  of  the  Liug  (19) 
of  Mahdkw  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  five  steps, 
forms  the  termination  of  this  fine  saloon,  on  each 
side  uf  the  door  of  which  is  a  profusion  of  sculpture. 
The  whole  of  the  ceiling  has  been  chunamed  and 
painted,  great  part  of  which  is  in  good  preser^^ation. 

A  door  (20)  on  each  side  of  this  recess  of  the  lAng 
of  Mahdew  leads  to  an  open  platform  (CI),  having 
on  each  side  of  the  grand  centre  pyramid,  that  is 
raised  over  the  recess  of  the  Z///^,  two  other  re- 
cesses (GC),  one  on  each  side,  formed  also  pyranii- 
dically,  but  containing  no  image.  Three  other  py- 
ramidical  recesses  (23),  without  images  within  them, 
terminate  the  platform,  all  of  them' elaborately  orna- 
mented with  numerous  figures  of  the  llhidu  mytho- 
logy. Many  of  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  parts 
of  this  grand  temple  are  chunamed  and  painted. 
The  people  here  attribute  the  smoky  blackness  of  the 
painting  within,  to  Aukungzebk,  having  caused  the 
difterent  apartments  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  set  on 
fire;  which  I  can  reconcile  on  no  other  ground,  than 
to  eflUce  any  (if  any  tht  re  were)  obscenities,  as  there 
are  many  in  the  sculpture.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
temple,  of  which  I  was  too  much  indisposed  to  give 
even  the  inadcciuate  account  that  I  might,  if  in  per- 
fect health,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  fa- 
'••      '»  brie, 
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brie,  the  pyramidal  parts  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  ex^ 
actly  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  modern  Hindis 
•  temples. 

KIGKT     HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  AREA. 

This  side  of  the  rock  has  a  continuance  of  excfi^ 
^-ations,  as  marked  in  the  plan,  but  all  those  below, 
excq)t  the  veranda,  which  I  shall  quit  for  the  pre-' 
sent,  are  of  little  note,  and  those  abf)ve,  of  three 
stories  called  Lunka  (24),  which  appear  nmch  more 
worthy  of  attention,  are  inaccessible,  but  by  a  ladder, 
from  the  fall  of  the  bridge ;  1  shall  therefore  proceed  . 
to  the 

LEFT.  HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  AREA^ 

In  which  there  are  excavations  of  some  consideratiou 
below,  from  which  you  ascend  to  an  upper  stoiy 
called  Pur  Lunka,  by  an  indifferent  stair-case, 
into  a  fine  temple  (^25),  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a  recess  containing  the  Ling  of  Mahdew,  and  oppo* 
site  thereto,  near  the  entrance  from  the  stair-case, 
is  the  bull  Nundee^  with  two  large  fine  figures  testing 
on  maces  on  each  side  of  the  recess  in  which  he 
sits.  The  ceiling  of  this  temple  is,  I  think,  lower 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  whole  of  this  tem- 
ple is  in  fine  preservation,  strongly  supported  by 
very  massy  pillars,  and  richly  ornamented  with  my- 
thological figures,  the  sculpture  of  some  of  which  is 
very  fine.  'Ihe  ceiling,  like  the  others,  has  the  re- 
mains of  painting  visible,^  through  the  dusky  ap- 
pearance of  smoke,  with  which  it  is  obscured.  De- 
scending from  Pur  Lwika,  you  pass  through  a  con- 
siderable imsculptured  excavaton  ('26)  to  a  vcruiukt 
(27),  which  seems  allotted  to  the  personages  of  Jic 
Hindu  mythology,  (a  kind  of  pantheon;  in  open  cr  .ii- 
partments:  these  figures  commence  on  the  left  hand 
with — 1st,  the  Ling  of  Mahdew,  surrounded  by 
nine  heads,  and  supported  by  Kouox.  Qd, 
.  Goura  Parwuttee,  and  beneath  Rouon  writing. 
3d,  Mahdew,  Parwuttee,  and  beneath  Nufutee. 
4th,  ditto  ditto.  5tli,  Vishnl'.  6tb,  Goura. 
J?AitfcuiT£E.  7th,  a  Bukta^  Cvotatj'i  o?N  v^^isvv,  v^XxNx 
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his  legs  drained.     8th,  Goura  Par\«'UTtee.     9th, 
ditto.     N.  B.  These  representations  of  Gouua  aod 
Parwuttee    all    differ  from    each    other.      10th, 
ditto.      11th,  VjsHxu  and  Luckmee,     ItJth,    Bul 
BuDDER,  issuing  from  the  Piwrf,  or  Zz;?^  of  Maii- 
pEw.     Here  ends  the  left  hand  side,  and  commences 
the  eastern  extremity  or  end  of  the  area  (28),    in 
which  the  figmcs  are  continued,  viz.    13th>  Goura 
and  Parwuttee.   14th,  Behroo,  with  Govin  Raj, 
transfixed    on   his  spear.      15th,    Dytaseer:  on  a 
chariot,  drawing  a  bow.      Ifitli,  Goura  and  Par- 
wuttee.     l/th,   Kal  Behroo.     18th,   Nursing 
Outar,  issuing  from. the  pillar.      19th,  Kal  Behhoo. 
s;oth,  Bal  Beuroo.     21st,   Vtshnu.    2'id,  Govix. 
£3d,  Brimha.     i:4th,    Luchmedass.     25th,  MaH- 
MUND.     26'th,  NuRRAiN.     27th,  Beiiroo-      28th, 
Goviv.     29th,    Bal  Behroo.     30th,  (iov in  Raj 
andLucHMEE.     31st,KissuNDASs.     Here  ends  the 
veranda  of  the  eastern  extremity,  and  I  now  proceed 
with  that  on  the  right  hand  (29)  having  in  my  de- 
scription of  that  side  stopped  at  the  commencement 
of  this  extraordinary  veranda  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  enumeration  of  the  figures  uninterrupted, 
viz.   3ti\y  Mahpew.  33d,  Ittuldass.  34th,  Diiurm 
Kaj,  embracing  Uogaii  Kaum.     35th,  Nursing 
destroying  Hukn    Kusub.   30*th,  Vishnu  sleeping 
on  Sej/s   Nimg,  the    Kumviid  (lotus)  issuing   from 
his  navel,  and  Brimha  sitting  on  the  fiowcr.     37th, 
(iovERDHUX.     38th,    Mahpew  Bu 1 1  KE,   with  six 
liands.     3i)th,   Krishna,  sitting  on  cV:»rroor.  4()th, 
Jill  ARK  a   Outar.      41.st,    Kuisiina   Ciutterbooz 
tiamj)ri;!LMm  Calica  Aaug.     4*-(l,  Ballajee.     43d, 
Anna  Pco.^ia.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all 
the  principal  figures  are  accompanied  in  their  respec- 
tive pannels  by  others  explanatory  of  the  character 
of  that   part  of  the  history  of  the  idol  in  which  it  is 
represented.      Had  not  my   strength    failed   me,    I 
should  have  been  much  more  particular  than  I  have 
been,  in  this  and  every  other  p:irt  of  so  wonderful  a 
place,  though  the  utmost  minuteness  could  not  have 
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done  justice  to  it.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  from 
the  appearance  of  the  hill  above  this  veranda  pro- 
jecting greatly  beyond  the  pillars  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, (as  marked  in  the  plan  by  the  line  30)  the 
water,  during  rains,  must  fall  into  the  area  in  a 
perfect  torrent,  or  cascade,  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  superincumbent  rock,  a  number  of  loose  pieces 
of  which,  lying  on  the  slope  above,  seem  ready  for 
precipitation  down  the  scarp. 

Dimensions  of  the  Ket/las. 

'  Outer  area,  broad,  -  '^        - 

Ditto,  deep,  -  -  - 

^  Greatest    height    of  the  rock  through 

which  the  outer  area  is  cut, 
Gateway,  height, 
Ditto,    breadth,     without    the    modem 

building,  -  -  14    4 

Passage  of  the  gateway,   having  on  each 

side  rooms,  fifteen  feet  by  nine,  42    0 

Inner  area,    or  court,   length  from  the 

gateway  to  the  opposite  scarp,  247    0 

Ditto  breadth,  -  -  150    O 

Greatest  height  of  the  rock,  out  of  which 

the  court  is  excavated,  -  -     100    0 

J-EFT    SIDE    OF  THE   COURT,    J.OWER  8TORT,  VI25. 

A  small  cave — in  front,  two  pillars,  and  a 
pilaster  at  each  end,  with  three  female 
figures  buried  up  to  the  knees,  with 
rubbish,  length. 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  breadth, 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  height, 

Another  excavation,  in  front  five  pillars, 

two  pilasters,  length,         -  -        57    9 

Ditto,    breadth,  wthin  the  benches  that 

are  round  this  cave,  -  -  6    0 

Ditto,  height,  at  the  end  of  this  is  a  stair- 
case to  the  upper  story,  -        -       10    4 

Interval  unexcavated,  -  -  20     0 

Another  excavation,  having  two  large 
square  plain  pillars,  and  two  pilasters^ 
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in  front,  with  a  bench  round  the  in- 
side, the  rock  projecting  beyond  the 
pillars,   length,  •  •  54.   5 

Pitto,  ditto  ditto,  breadth,  -  VZ     6 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  height,  •  \6    O 

Door-way,  leading  to  a  gallpry  or  ve^- 
randa,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  by 
two  feet  nine  inches  wide.  GaIIer>% 
containing  figures.  Length  from  the 
door-way  to  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
whole  excavation^  ^  »        117     8 

Ditto,  broad,     -  -  »         \3i     0 

N.  li.  In  this  length  are  eleven  pillars, 
each  two  feel  eight  and  a  half  inches 
square. 
Ditto,  height  within  the  pillars.  The 
projecting  rock  is  about  three  feet 
lower,  extending  irregularly  in  the 
course  of  the  length  fropi  seven  to 
thirteen  feet  beyond  the  pillars,        -         14     8 

END  OF  THE  AREA  OPPOSITE  ^HB  QAT^WAY  BEHIND 

THE  TEMPLE. 

Whole  breadth  from  side  to  side,  measur- 
ing from  the  inner  m  all  of  the  gallery 
on  each  side,       -  r        r        -^        1 86    (5 

Breadth  of  the  gallery,  including  the 
pillars,  there  being  seventeen  in  this 
range,       -         r  -         -         -«  134 

K.  B  'i  he  rock  projects  beypnd  the  pil- 
lars along  this  range  and  the  riglit 
hand  one  irregularly  from  fifteen  to 
twent\'-two  feet,  aricl  is  lower  than  the 
ceiling. 

KICHT    HAND    OF    THE    pOyRT,    LOWER    STORY,   yiZ, 

ligiirL*  gallery,  or  veranda,  ot  the  same 
<limeiisiou6  as  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  same  gallery  for  the  space  of  tpi 
pilhirs,  the  ang-le  one  being  indudf'd 
in  the  foregoing,  ^Jiree  of  which  are 
hrokfUi  it  is  said  ^o  make  trial  of  thp 
powxv  of  the  (icity  of  iVve  r\\ice,  tmOi 
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when  it  was  found  that  the  superin- 
cumbent rock  did  not  sink,  the  temp- 
ter, said  to  be  AcRUXGZEBE,  forebore 
further  trial 
Door-way,  two  feet  four  inches  broad,  by 
five  fedt  hij^h,  leads  to  a  veranda,  within 
this  verandfa  is  a  room  of  sixty  feet  by 
twenty-two  and  eleven  feet  four  inches 
high.     Right  end  unfinished. 

Length,  -  -  -       60 

Breadth,      -  -  -  17 

Height,  -  -  -       13 

A  small  projecting  room,  fifteen  feet  by 
thirteen,  and  six  feet  high,  being  choked 
with  several  finely  sculptured  figures. 
An  excavation  raised  twelve  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  court. 

Length,       -  -  -  36  10 

Depth,  -  -  -         14    9 

Height,     -  -  -  -     12 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  figures  in  this 
apartment,  detached  from  the  wall. 
Amongst  the  rest  a  large  skeleton  figure 
with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  The 
principal  is  sitting,  with  each  foot  on  a 
prostrate  naked  figure. 

An  excavation,  which  has  a  small  recess, 
opposite  the  entrance,  of  six  feet  by 
seven  and  eight  high.     Length,     -        S* 

Depth   -        -18 
Height      -  10 

An  excavation  terminating  the  lower  story, 

on  the  side,  length,  •  *         24 

Ditto,      -         depth,         -  •  10 

Ditto,      -        height,  -  -        11     6 

except  between  the  two  pillars,  where 
the  roof  is  arched,  the  first  instance  I 
have  seen  of  the  arch,  and  is  there  four- 
teen feet  eight  inches  high. 
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LEFT   HAND   SXDE^   VPPER   STORY^  VIZ. 

A  small  unfinished  excavation,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  not  worthy  taking. 

Piij'  Lunka^  is  a  line  lage  excavation,  as- 
cended by  a  flight  of  twenty-five  steps, 
and  a  doorway  of  three  feet  eight  inches 
broad^  by  seven  feet  seven  inches  high, 
length,  exclusive  of  the  recess,  in 
which  is  the'temple  of  Mahdew,  70     •; 

Ditto  breadth,  -  -  -        61     i 

Ditto  height,         -  -  -  -     14     ( 

Recess,  in  which  stalids  the  temple  of 
Mahdew,  depth,  -  -  26 

Ditto  breadth,  (N.  B.  the  temple  on  the 
outside  is  twenty-six  by  twenty  feet),        ^9 

N.  B.  llie  whole  of  this  apartment  is  full 
of  figures,  some  very  finely  sculptured, 
and  the  centre  floor  is  raised  one  foot, 
and  the  ceiling  in  proportion. 

RIGHT   HAND    SIDE,   TWO    STORIES. 
FIRST    STORY. 

A  large  room,  formerly  connected  with 
the  grand  temple  oy  a  bridge,  now 
broken  down,  depth,  -  -       18 

Ditto  length,  laterally,  6() 

Ditto  heis?ht,         -  -  16 

Another  room,  within  the  foregoing,  en- 
tered by  a  door  from  it,  having  a  bench 
all  round,  this  inner  room  is  very  dark, 
having  no  light  but  from  the  doorway, 

depth,  -  .         ov) 

Ditto,  length,  laterally,       -  -    36 

Ditto,  heigth,  "^  •  11 

SECOND    STORT. 

Entered  by  a  stair  case  from  the  right  side 
of  the  Ibregoing  of  twenty-four  steps. 
A  large  room  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
a  correspondent  one  below,  except  two 
feet  less  in  the  height 

Another  room  within  the  foregoing,  depth,  35 
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Another  room  Within  the  foregoing,  length,  37 
Ditto,  height,  -  -  .        ^^ 

The  rock  seems  to  have  given  Avay  in 
the  centre  of  this  room,  and  the  rub- 
bish has  fallen  in. 

CENTRfi* 

Balcony  over  the  gateway,  fourteen  feet  by  eight, 
and  eight  high.  A  room  within  it  nine  feet 
square,  and  about  nine  high.  Another  within 
it,  same  dimensions.  One  on  each  side  from 
the  centre,  twenty-two  by  lifteen  each.  Bridge, 
twenty  feet  by  eigl\tecn,  \v\X\\  a  parapc^t  three 
feet  six  inches  high.  Ascent  by  nine  steps 
from  the  bridge  into  a  distinct  room,  in  which 
IS  the  bull  Numlei\  sixteen  icct  three  inches 
square.  Another  bridge,  twenty-one  feet  by 
twenty-three  broad,  leading  to  the  upper  portico 
of  the  temple.  This  portico  with  tlie  parapet 
wall  is  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet  two  inches^ 
and  seventeen  high :  within^  a  bench  that  iu 
rounded  of  four  high  by  three  feet  seven  inches, 
broad.  You  can  enter  this  jM)rtico  from  the 
gateway  by  a  passage  ihat  the  filling  up  of  the 
rubbish  has  aiForded,  but  the  proper  |)assage  i^ 
by  flights  of  stepi  on  each  side,  of  thirty-six 
steps  each,  leading  up  on  each  side  the  body  of 
the  temple. 

GRAND    TEMPLE. 

Door  of  the  portico,  twelve  feet  high  by 
six  feet  broad,  length  from  the  door  of 
the  portico  entering  the  temple,  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  temple,  -  103     G 

Length  from  the  same  place  to  the  end  of 

the  raised  platform  behind  the  temple,     142     6 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  inner  part  of  tlie 
temple,  -  -  -  (>1 

Height  of  the  ceiling,  -  -  17  10 

Two   porches  on    each  side,    measured  without, 
thirty-four  feet  ten  inches  by  fifteen  feet  four 
,  inche*.     The  paiticubrs  of  the  vuXuc-^X^  x^^'^c- 
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surerr.ent  of  this  fine  temple  uill  be  best  unler* 
stood  from  the  plan  formed  on  the  spot. 
IIe]f>:ht  of  the  grand  steeple  or  py ramie!  compiled 
ahoiit  uinetv  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  court  acd 
of  the  smaller  ones  about  fifty,  Ileig^ht  of  Ac 
ol>elisks  about  thirty-eight  feet.  Base  eleren 
feet  square,  being  eleven  feet  distant  from  eKh 
side  of  the  room  in  which  is  the  bull  Av/z/fo. 
The  shaft  above  the  pedestal,  is  seven  feet  square. 
The  two  elephants  on  each  side  the  court  or  entry 
are  larger  than  life. 

DUS  OUTAR.    4fjiea  W. 

A  very  small  distance  from  Key/as.  The  accfts 
to  it  is  by  very  rough  steps  in  the  rock,  and  the  ori- 
ginal entry  being  built  up,  you  enter  over  the  MtJ! 
on  the  right  hand  into  an  excavated  square  area,  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  which  is  a  small  excavation.  Tlic 
middle  of  the  area  is  occupied  b\'  what  has  been  a 
very  handsome  square  apartment,  the  ascent  to  the 
veranda  of  which,  fronting  the  gateway,  was  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps,  forming  a  portico,  the 
roof  of  which  veranda  >vaii  supported  by  two  pillars, 
one  of  which  having  given  way,  the  roof  has  fallen. 
The  front  of  this  square  has  a  stone  lattice  in  the 
centre,  and  figures  in  the  compartments  on  each  side. 
Tlie  t(^p  has  been  adorned  with  iigures.  The  two 
corner  ones  seem  to  have  been  lions,  but  time  has 
destroyed  their  form.  On  the  right  of  this  square 
apartment  is  a  dry  water  cistern,  but  on  the  left 
there  arc  cells  with  fine  Mater  and  plenty,  and  I  dare 
say  a  little  care  would  supply  the  other.  The  front 
of  the  area  is  greatly  lille<l  up  with  earth  from  the 
surrounding  liill,  and  no  preventative  now  appears 
to  its  washinii:  in  with  the  rain.  1  he  entrance  into 
the  scjuare  apartment  is  from  the  main  struc- 
ture if,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  may  so 
(icnominate  what  has  t)een  fabricated  downward  s 
which  consists  of  tMO  stories,  havincf,  l)oth  a!)(ivc 
and  below,  a  front  of  six  piliars  ai.d  two  pilas" 
ters.     It  appears  to   have   been   lillinij  uy  tUst^  to 
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prevent  which,  by  a  very  temporat-y  remedy,  a  trench 
is  cut  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  fabrick,  and  clofe  to  it. 
The  lower  ftory  is  quite  plain^  with  two  receffes  or 
courts  at  each  end,  and  all  the  pillars  are  devoid  of 
ornament,  being  extremely  fquare  and  mafly.  The 
paflage  into  the  upper  ftory  having  been  ftopped  up,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  afcended  through  a  fmall  hole 
on  the  left  hand  fide.  The  room  above  is  of  great  di- 
menfions,  fupported  by  eight  rows  of  pillars  in  depth, 
all  of  which  are  fquare  and  quite  plain,  except  the  front 
row.  At  the  extremity  of  the  centre  aide  is  a  recefs, 
containing  the  Ling  of  Mahdew  ;  and  in  the  front  of 
it,  near  the  oppofite  end,  is  the  bull  Nundee,  but  without 
his  head.  The  lateral  walls,  as  well  as  that  on  eace  fide 
the  recefs  of  Mahdew  at  the  end,  are  adorned  with  my- 
thological figures  in  very  high  prefervation,  andamongft 
which  the  Dus  Outar  (or  ten  incarnations)  are  con  (pi* 
cuous,  whence  I  prefume  the  place  is  named.  In  the 
centre  of  each  fide  of  the  lateral  wallf  there  is  an  altar. 


Dimenfions. 

Lower  ftory,  having  a  front  of  fix  pillars  and  two  pilaf- 
fters. 

Feet.   Inches* 

Length,             -            -             -             -  1O3     3 

Depth,              -             -             -             -  46     4 

Height,             -             .             -            -  14     9^' 
Upper  ftory,  having  the  fame  front  as  below, 

greateft  length,              -             -            -  96     5 

Ditto,                 -             -                  depth  101   xo 

Ditto,  the  fame  as  below,     -  height, 

Recefs,             -             -          depth,            -  14     o 

Ditto,  lateral,                -          length,           -  37     1. 

Square  ftrufture  in  the  area,  length,          -  32     o 

Ditto,                 -             -    breadth,        -  26     3 

Ditto,                 -             -    height,           •  10     1^ 
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TEEN  T A  L.     A/pea  W.  i  o  S. 
Proceeding  a  few  yards  to  the  fouthward  of  Dus  Ou^ 
thr^  you  reach  the  excavation  called  Teen  Tal  (or  three 
Itories).     The  entrance  to  this  (IruBure  is  from  a  level 
furface,  through  a  good  gate,  in  a  wall  left  as  the  rock 
was  hewn^  into  a  fine  area,  as  yet  but  little  choked  with 
earth  or  fragments.     The  front  of  this  excavation  has  a 
fine  and  fimple  appearancci  being  compofed  of  eight 
fquare  pillars  and  twopilafters  in  each  Aory,aU  of  which 
are  unadorned,  except  the  two  centre  ones  of  the^round 
ftory,  the  ornamenting  of  which,,  however,  has  not  af- 
fected their  quadrangular  form.  After  entering  the  area 
a  few  paces,  it  widens^  and  in  the  left  hand  corner  is  a 
refervoir  of  fine  water;  indeed,  all  the  water  in  thefe 
citterns  -is  uniformly  fine  and  clear.     In  the  fide  of  the 
area,  oppofite  die  water  ciftern,  is  a  raifed  excavation, 
but  of  no  note.     The  lower  ftory  confifts  of  fix  pillars 
in  depth,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  middle  aifle»  is  a 
recefs  containing  a  gigantic  image  of  Seys.     Proceed- 
ing up  the  middle  aifle,  the  excavation  narrows  at  the 
fourth  pillar,  and  continues  fo  to  the  end,  having  on 
each  fide  a  fmall  room,  and  in  the  next  pannel  on  each 
fide  two  very  large  fitting  figures ;  that  on  the  right  of 
SuKUR  AcHAKY,  and  on  the  left  of  Adnaut.  On  each 
fide  the  door  there  are  alfo  large  figures.     Afcend- 
ing  from  the  ground  floor  by  a  good  ilair  cafe  on  the 
right  hand  fide,  the  raifed  recefs  mentioned   above 
fronts  you,  which  has  a  large  fitting  figure  of  Cover  e, 
and  feveral  others,  that   in   any   other  place  would 
not  be  unworthy  notice.      Proceeding  to  afcend  by 
the  fame  fine  ftairs,  you  enter  the  noble  veranda  of 
the  fecond  ftory,  oppofite  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
recefs  with  the  figure  pf  Jum   feated  in  it.      There 
is  a  door- way   at  each  end  of  the   veranda  leading 
to   four   rooms  in  each   extreme    fide   of  the    rock. 
From  thefe  doors,  the  wall  of  the  rock  is  continued  to 
the  third  pillar  on  each  fide,  and  to  t}ie  fecond  in  depth, 
to  give  fpace  for  two  rooms  on  each  fide,  but  without 
figures.  This  continuation  of  the  wall  narrows  the  opcn- 
t  ing 
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in^  of  the  temple  within  the  veranda  to  two  pillars  and 
two  piladers.     At  the  extremity  of  tjie  centre  aide  is  a 
recefs,  containing  a  very  large  fitting  figure  of  Luchmon, 
with  two  gigantic  figures  on  each  fide  of  ihe  door.  But 
before  you  reach  the  recefs,  the  room  leffens  again  from" 
theinnermoit  row  of  pillars,  to  give  fpace  for  two  fmall 
rooms  on  each  fide.     The  greateft  depth  of  this  fine 
room  has  fix  pillars  clear  of  wall,  ^11  of  which  are 
fquare  and  plain.     Afcending  from  this  ilory  by  a  flair 
cafe  jit  the  oppofite  end  ,of  the  veranda  by  which  you 
enter  it,  but  equally  light  and  eafy  of  afcent,  you  enter 
the  third  ftory,  by  a  door,  on  the  left  of  which  in  the 
landing  place,  is  a  fmall  room,  and  oppofite  the  en- 
trance, at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  is  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Sey  Dew;  on  his  left,  continuing  by  the  lateral  wall 
is,  Lukkool;   next  to  him,  Bheem;    then  Arjun;  . 
then  Dhurm  raja;    being  the  five  fons  of  Pundoo. 
Oppofite  to  whom  are,  in  fimilar  niches,  the  figures  of 
OoDo,  Mado,   Penoa,   and  Sudan,  the  fpaccoF  the 
door  occupying  that  of  a  fifth  figure  oppofite  to  Sey 
Dew.  Advancing  through  the  middle  aille  of  this  very 
fine  temple,  it  is  leffened  at  the  fix.  pillars  to  make 
room,  on  each  fide  of  the  great  recefs,  for  fourteen  fit- 
ting figures  with  curied  hair.     Advancing  from  hence, 
you  enter  a  kind  of  veftibule,  very  richly,  decorated 
with  figures  {landing  and  fitting.     And  in  the  centre  is 
a  door  leading  into  a  recefs,  into  which  you  defcend  by 
three  (leps.     In  front  of  the  door  there  is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  Ram,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  altar,  and  attend- 
ed on  each  fide  by  the  ufual  deities  employed  in  his 
fcrvice.     Seta  being  placed  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the 
door  pn  the  wall  oppofite  to  him.     All  the  pillars  of 
this  very  fine   and  capacious  temple  are  fquare  and 

plain,  but  the  ceiling  has  the  remains  of  painting. 

• 

Dimenfions  of  Teen  Tal. 

•«  *         ••   *  •  -mm 

Lq)^£r  Story- 

fecU      In(hs . 

Depth  pf  room,  •  -  -     41       6 

E  e  2  Length, 
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F^et.    Ijuhu. 

Length  of  room,             -             -  -  1176 

Height  ditto,                   -             -  -  116 

Reccfs  deep,                   -             -  -  43      5 

Room  in  the  recefs,  deep,            -  -  120 

Ditto,            -           broad,          -  -  19     o 

Ditto,             -           high,             -  -  14      o 

Image  fitting  high,                        -  -  ^  *      3 
Room  in  the  firft  landing  place  going  up 
ftairs  twenty-five  by  twenty  feet. 

Twenty-four  fteps  afcending  to  the  fecond  flory. 

Length  of  veranda,         -             -             -  114  5 

Dept,h  from  the  wall  of  veranda  to  the  rccefs  66  6 

Height  of  ceiling,            -             -             -  ^  2  37 

Recefs,  deep.                  -             -             -  16  o 

Twenty-four  fteps  afcending  to  the  third  ftory. 

Length  of  veranda,  -  -  -1105 

Depth  to  recefs,  -  -  -         66     9 

Ditto  of  recefs,  -  -  -         168 

Height  of  ceiling,  -  -  -         120 

Area,  viz. 

Greateil  depth,  -  -  -         79     o 

Ditto  breadth,  -  -  -1100 

Gateway,  eight  feet  broad  by  eleven  high. 


BHURT  CHUTTURGHUN.     Front  W.  10  S. 

This  is  an  excavation  of  two  ftories,  or  but  of  two  re* 
maining  above  ground,  in  good  prcfervation,  the  ftair 
cafe  of  which  being  choked  up,  you  enter  by  the  wall 
of  the  veranda.  After  the  former  dcfcriptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  worthy  of  being  particularized.  It  feem?? 

to 
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to  take  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  Bhurt  and 
Chutturghun,  two  brothers  of  Ramciiuxder,  whofe 
figures,  by  the  JSrahmen*s  account,  are  the  chief  ones  in 
this  place. 

Dimenfions. 

feet.    Inches, 

Area,  length,  -  •  -       102       3 

DittOj  depth,  -  -  -         25       o 

Lower  ftory — veranda  the  fame  length 
as  the  area.  Breadth,  within  the 
pillars,  -  -  -  8       5 

Sixteen  fteps  to  the  upper  ftory  of  ve- 
randa, length,      -  .  - 
Depth  from  veranda  to  the  rcccfs. 
Breadth  of  recefs,       -            .  • 
Depth  of  ditto. 
Height  of  ceiling.        -            -  - 

BISKURMA,  or  Viswakurma  ka  Joompree, 

or  BiSRURMA, 

The  Carpenter's  Hovel.  Front,  W.  5.  S.  (H.  I.) 

According  to  the  legend,  Biskurma*  was  the  artift, 
who  fabricated  the  whole  of  thefe  wonderful  works  in 
a  night  of  fix  months ;  but  the  cock  crowing  before  they 
were  finilhed,  they  remained  imperfcft,  and  he  retired, 
having  wounded  his  finger,  to  this  his  hovel,  in  which 
ftate  the  figure  in  front  (1)  of  the  entrance  of  this  beau- 
tiful excavation  is  faid  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  him 
holding  the  wounded  finger;  but  I  rather  think,  with 
all  due  refpeft  to  the  legend,  that  the  figure  is  in  the 
aS  of  dievout  meditation,  as  many  fingers,  with  fimilar 
pofitions  of  the  hands,  occur.  But  quitting  the  fable 
for  the  fafcl,  this  excavation  is,  in  beauty,  inferior  to 
none.  In  form  it  is  unique,  and  in  defign  elegant. 
The  portico  is  light,  and  ftriking  to  the  beholder.  On 
the  right  hand,  as  you  enter,  is  a  fine  cittern  of  water. 

^  Creator  of  the  world,  but  allegoricslly,  artificer  of  Ram. 

Above 
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Above  the  gate-way  (H),  which  is  richly  fcalptctredon 
the  out  fule,  is  a  balcony,  which  fcems  well  fuitid.^  if 
not  intended,  for  a  mufick  gallery,  to  the  interior  Uid^ 
pic  (I),  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  elegafil  eha^l, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  is  cxaflly  in  the  llyle  of  a 
fimilar  excavation  at  Kcnara  on  the  ifland  at  S^/JHte^ 
ii\  d  another  at  Ehc:ra,  near  the  lop  of  Bhore  (j/^ttf^  jfrft 
c\])lorcd  by  Mr.  Walks,  the  painter.     At  the  iipper 
end  is  the  figure  (i)  above  mentioned.     From  the  exil- 
ing are  projected  flone  ribs,  following  the  curvature  of 
the  arch  to  the  capitals   of   the  pillars  on  each  fide 
throu.cih  the  whole  length  of  the  excavatiori.     ^eGde 
the  grand  aide,  or  body,  of  the  excavation,  there  is  a 
fmall  paffage  formed  by  the  row  of  pillars  on  each  fide 
round  the  altar,  but  it  is  dark  and  narrow.     This  Hiigu- 
lar  form  of  cave,  wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  has  con- 
veyed the  fame  inipreflion  of  its  being  a  place  of  ton- 
ovegation  and  adoration,  rather  than  of  rcfidcncc  or 
habitation,  and  has  given  rife  to  an  idea  in  my  Wind, 
from  the  orbicular  ceiling,  and  the  name  and  attitude 
of  its  inhabitant,  that  it  may  be  meant  to  reprefent  the 
Almighty,  meditating  the  creation  of  the  world,  under 
the  arch  or  canopy  of  unlimited  fpacc.     It  is  neceffary 
however,  to  accompany  this  idea,  with  an  acknowledge* 
ment»  thai  the  (imilar  caves  of  JEkvcra  and  Kcrara^  Art 
not  ir.hahited  by  Biskurma.     They  having  <Mily  a  very 
high  ahar,  the  lop  of  which  is  circular,  and  liiuatcd  as 
reprefented  in  the  annexed  drawing  at  the    back   df 

BlSKUKMA. 

Dimenfions. 


Area,  fquare,  -  -  -       49 

Veranda  below,  in  front,  and  each  fide 
having  twelve  pillars  and  two  pilaf- 
tcrs,  broad,  -  .  -       14 

Ditto  roof,  high,  -  -  -       10 

Door-w^ay,  four  feet  broad  by  eight  feet 
four  inches  high,  gallery  above  the 
door,  fquare,       -  -  «        1  ^ 
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Feet,      Inches* 

Length  of  the  temple  from  the  entrance  to 

the  oppofitc  wall  behind  the  altar,  -  79  o 
Breadth, of  ditto  from  wall  to  wall,  -       43       5 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 

to  the  floor,  -  -  -       35       o  . 

N.  B.     The  height  between  the  pillars  and 

the  wall  where  the  the  ceiling  is  flat,  is,  14  10 
Breadth  between  the  pillars  and  wall,  -  7  8 
Circumference  of  pillars  (two  fquare  and 

twenty- eight  o61agon  ones),      -  -        8       1 

Altar  at  the  end  about  twenty-four  feet  high. 


DEHR  WARRA,  or  the  Hallalcore's  Quarter. 
Front,  bearing  from  Jugnath  Subba,  dijiant  about  a 
mile^  S.  25  E. 

By  this  defignation,  have  the  Brahmens,  who  defcribe 
them,  thought  proper  to  difcriminate  this  group  of  caves, 
which,  though  making  no  confpicuous  figure  here,  would 
render  any  other  place  illuftrious.  They  under  this 
term  of  pollution,  endeavour  to  deter  vifitors  from  en- 
tering it,  though  the  large  cave  is  a  very  fine  one,  over 
the  front  of  which  a  little  river  muft  rufti  in  the  rainy 
feafon  into  the  plain  below,  forming  a  (heet  of  water, 
that,  in  a  beautiful  cafcade,  muft  cover  the  front  of  the 
excavation  as  with  a  curtain  of  cryftal.  There  are  two 
ftripes  of  ftone  that  run  parallel  to  each  other  along 
the  floor,  from  the  entrance,  the  whole  depth  of  this 
cave  (the  profpeft  from  which,  of  the  great  tank,  town, 
and  valley,  of  Ellora^  &c.  is  beautiful)  and  feem  in- 
tended as  feats  cither  for  ftudents,  fcribes,  or  the  fellers 
of  fome  commodities,  a  convenient  paflage  lying  be- 
tween them  up  to  the  idol  at  the  end  of  the  cave. 
N*  B.  The  annexed  flcetch  (Plate  K.)  was  taken  from 
a  Ration  near  (3)  on  the  right,  or  ;iorthcm,  fide  of  the 
excavated  hill. 

REMARKS 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  ANTIQUITIES 
On  rm  WEST  and  SOUTH  COASTS  of  CETLON; 

WI^ITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  I796. 

By  captain  COLIN  MCKENZIE, 


'I  ^HE  ifland  of  Ceylon^  Selan-dive^  or  Seran-diep^  Tup* 
"^  pofed  to  be  the  Lanka  of  the  Raniayan  (though 
fome  Hindus  alfign  it  another  fituation)  would  naturally 
fuggeft  fome  enquiry  to  the  curious  in  Indian  refearch 
with  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  as  its  late  rcduQion 
to  our  power:  and  though  a  few  months  pafled  on  its 
veftern  coaft,  employed  on  objefts  of  a  very  different 
nature,  could  not  permit  much  obfervation  (even  if 
poffefled  of  talents  more  adequate  to  the  taflc)  yet  a  dc- 
(ire  of  promoting  the  interefting  objefls  recommended 
by  the  fociety,  by  pointing  out  to  the  curious  in  thefc 
purfuits  fome  remains  of  Hindu  antiquity  on  the  fouth 
and  weftern  co^fts  of  this  ifland,  which  have  cafually 
fallen  under  tny  notice,  tempts  me  to  fubmit  the  follow- 
ing remarks  to  their  cpnfideration. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  this  fubjeft,  as 
conne£led  with  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  recef- 
fion  of  the  fea  at  fome  remote  period  from  thefe  coafts^ 
to  remark  fome  of  thofe  appearances  which  moft  forci- 
bly ftrike  an  obferver,  travelling  for  near  five  hundred 
miles  along  the  low  flat  country  of  the  lower  Camatick; 
which  in  many  places  furniOies  evident  marks  of  its 
having  been  at  one  time  covered  by  the  fea,  in  the  ma- 
rine produftions  difcovered  in  digging;  the  fea  ftielU 
\^hich  are  incorporated  ih  the  calcareous  ftones  appa.. 
'  tcntljr 
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rcntly  compofed  of  ihefc;  and  the  level  appearance  of 
ihe  furface  of  the  land,  devoid  of  wood  of  any  long 
ftanding,  except  the  groves  which  have  been  planted 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  foil;  and  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  palm;  widi  the  jungle  congenial  to  a  fandy  foil. 
Out  firft  remarks,  on  the  coafl  of  Marawar^  fpecirocm 
of  the  fame  coralline  or  marine  produ£tions»  that  in 
greater  quantities  are  dug  up  at  Delft^  and  fome  of  the 
iflands  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ceylon^  which  indicate  a 
connexion  of  the  fame  materials,  and  which  probably 
ibrm  the  bafis  of  the  (hoals,  called  Adam's  bridge^  be- 
tween that  ifland  and  the  main*  Parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  coaft  we  alfo  find  along  the  margin  of  the  fca  a 
ftratum  of  flat  calcareous  rocks,  forming  a  kind  of 
cruft,  probably  a  concretion  of  (hells  which  abound 
here  and  on  the  coaft  of  Ceylon^  (as  obferved  at  Matiar) 
and  compofe  the  greater  part  of  the  fand  along  the 
beach;  and  which  probably  alfo  form  the  chain  of  low 
ifles  parallel  to  that  part  of  the  coaft,  called  the  Flat-- 
iflcs^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chanque  fifhery. 

The  ifle  of  Rami/ur,  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  Hindu  tc* 
ligion  in  modern  times,  and  of  the  conquefts  of  the 
Dekan  Mujfulman  princes,  according  to  Ferishta,  lies 
near  this  coaft ;  ^nd  i^  only  fcparated  by  a  channel  of 
about  two  miles,  too  flioal  to  admit  vefTels  of  burthen. 
This  ifland  is  low,  fandy,  and  uncultivated;  it  is  about 
eight  miles  to  the  pa<;odas  (the  relbrt  of  immenfe  crouds 
of  pilgrims  at  certain  leafons)  which  are  built  near  the 
ffa,  having  in  front  an  embankment  of  ftone,  yet  unfi- 
ipifhed ;  the  houfes  of  the  Brahmcns  are  built  as  ufual  in 
fquares  and  ftrait  ftreets,  clofe  to  it ;  their  rows  of  houfes 
having  mud  terraces  (Payals)  in  front,  on  which  their 
women  and  children  are  often  fcen  reclining  under  the 
ihade  of  the  thatched  roofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
fame  fair  complexion,  and  caft  of  features  diftinguifti 
tliis  clafs  through  all  the  different  provinces,  from  eight 
to  twenty  degrees  north  latitude  (and  by  all  accounts 
ftill  further)  among  nations  varying  fo  much  in  both, 

as 
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4s  the  Tdmuls^  the  TelUn^as^  the  Canatins^  Mahrattas^ 
and  Orids^  the  five  families  which  appear  to  compofe 
the  body  of  the  ofiginal  inhabitants  of  thepeninfula,  at 
prefcnt  diftinguifhed  by  different  dialefts,  as  by  difife-* 
terit  features. 

The  buildings  of  the  pagodas^  are  fquare  and  exten- 
five,  but  have  nothing  remarkable,  or  fuperior  in  the 
ftile,  to  the  generality  of  thofe  on  the  coaft;  which 
they  refemble  in  the  lame  crouded  minute  ornatnents^ 
the  fame  fpirest  of  brick  wofk,  with  long  porches  in 
front,  at  the  entry  bf  which  we  were  only  permitted  to 
peep  through  a  long  vifta  of  doofs,  terminating  before 
the  deity  of  the  place,  whofe  image  was  placed  at  the 
furtheft  end  of  the  penetralia  of  the  temple,  in  too  ob- 
fcure  a  fituaiion  (though  furrounded  by  lamps  burning 
in  day  light)  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  afcertain  its 
fhape  and  figure.  At  night  a  number  of  fmall  lamps 
illuminated  the  inner  recelfcs  with  a  good  efFeft.  The 
&me  referve  which  diflinguifties  the  fouthern  Brahmem 
in  their  temples,  at  Tanjore^  Sefingani,  &c.  prevented 
any  communication  here.  We  were  told  that  no  la- 
bour or  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  this  facred  ifle:  fafe 
cmbofomed  amidft  the  waves  they  live  on  the  contri- 
butions of  the  devout:  feveral  of  the  rajahs  and  Poli^ 
gar  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  expend  large 
Tums  on  eftablifhments  here.  The  veftibule  or  build- 
ing on  the  eaft  front  of  the  pagoda,  into  which  we  were 
permitted  to  enter,  is  decorated  with  the  ftatues  of  one 
of  thefe  benefaQors  (a  chief  J  of  the  Tinivelfy  country;) 
and  his  minifters  and  attendants,  (landing  in  a  row  on 
either  fide  in  their  proper  drefs :  thefe  ftatues,  though 
preferving  the  drefs  and  ornaments  with  a  minute  atten- 
tion, have  little  elfe  to  recommend  them,  being  deficient 
in  fymmetry  and  proportion ;  and  the  fuperiority  of 
rank  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fii^e,  according  to  the  rule 

*  Coil^  Iq  TamuL    DiHuml,  in  Teiliftga.    The  "WOti  figada  is  not 
known  in  thefe  languages, 
t  Covmm  in TaMuu6goi6€$  a fpire.  %  ^^  f^ltimwr* 
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vhich  feems  obferved  in  mod  of  the  fculpturcs  on 
Hindu  buildings.  Among  the  figures  carved  on  the 
outer  walls  the  Lingam  is  frequently  exhibited.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another  longer  portico^ 
having  a  number  of  Itatucs,  of  another  chief  and  his 
followers,  placed  on  a  raifed  ftone  terrace,  on  either 
fide  of  the  covered  paffagc  leading  to  the  inner  gate. 

The  guardianfhip  of  the  facred  ifle  is  in  a  family  of 
Byraagees  (devotees),  the  chief  of  which  is  doomed  to 
perpetual  celibacy;  the  fucceffion  being  carried  on  by 
the  fiftcrs,  or  the  collateral  branch,  who  only  are  per- 
mitted to  marry.     This  arrangement  feems  to   have 
fome  affinity  to  that  of  the  Travdncore  and  Nair  fove- 
rcigns.     The  prefent  guardian  is  a  child  of  fix  or  feven 
years  old;  of  a  handfome  mild  afpeS,  and  regular  fea- 
tiircs;  his  drefs  and  turbgm  were  of  the  ByraageCy  tawny 
red  colour,  and  decorated  with  the  beads  that  this  clafs 
of  mendicants  wear.     This  young  pontiff  received  the 
European  vifitors,  after  landing,  with  great  gravity  and 
compol'ure:  his  uncle,  who  v/as  the  efficient  niinifter, 
attended  and  flood  by  his  feat,  to  aflTill  hini  in  paying 
his  compliments  to  his  guefls.      From  this  pagoda  a  low 
traft  of  fandy  ground  ftrctcbes  out  towards  the  eafl  to 
about  twelve  miles;  terminating  in  a  narrow  fpit  of 
land.     Within  a  mile  of  the  point  is  the  choultry  of 
Tona-goody*^  a  fquare  of  low  houfes  inclofing  a  court, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims  who  came 
lo  this  furthell  point  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  the 
^vaves  of  the  ocean,  this  being  held  one  of  the  niofl  fa- 
(.red  and  purcll  ablutions  required  by  their  religion. 
A  Brahmen  refides  at  this  choultry.     A  pole  is  erected 
on  :!ic  point,  to  which  lights  are  affixed  at  night ;  whe- 
ther for  the  dire.ftion  of  mariners,  or  a  religious  mo- 
<ivc,  we  could  not  learn.      The  whole  of  this  tract  froni 
R/jmiferum  has  the  appearance  of  being  waflicH  by  the 

*  GVc.Vy  alfo  fignifies  a  temple  in  the  T^wz/ZIangnngr;  Tony  figni/ies 
water.  It  is  remarkable  that  goo.^  wal^r  is  found  on  tMs  point,  thouglj 
the  fpit  of  faud  '\i  fo  low. 
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fea,  not  a  vcftige  of  foil  appearing.  On  entering  our 
boat  at  feven  A.  M.*  we  were  detained  fome  moments 
to  wait  for  our  domefticks  going  through  the  ncctlDxry 
ceremonies  and  ablutions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Brahmen;  and  hoilling  fail  for  the  land  of  dcmi-gods 
and  Dewatas  (the  laft  obje£t  feen  being  ihe  (ignal  pole,) 
we  coaited  in  fight  and  to  the  fouih  of  Adam's  bridge, 
which  we  could  only  diftingui(h  by  the  breaking  of  a 
furf  on  it  at  detached  intervals,  artd  came  in  fight  of 
Talmanar^  the  weft  point  of  Manar^  at  two  P.  M.  the 
courfe  being  E.  S.  E.  The  coaft  of  this  ifland  at  Tal^ 
manar  and  along  its  coaft  appeared  low  and  covered 
with  cocoa  and  other  trees,  and  bufhes,  extending  to 
the  fand  bank  near  the  water's-edge. 

The  ifland  of  Manar  is  not  high,  has  no  hills,  and 
appears  to  be  a  bed  of  (helly  fand,  worked  up  by  the 
waves,  and  clothed  with  trees,  among  which  the  cocoa 
predominates.  This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  main 
of  Ceylon^  as  Ramiferum  is  from  the  coaft,  by  a  channel 
about  two  miles  over ;  but  this  only  appears  at  full  tide, 
as  the  real  channel  or  river,  winding  clofe  to  thcXort, 
is  very  narrow,  and  though  deeper  than  the  reft,  at  the 
bar  not  above  two  and  half  feet  at  low  water.  Whe- 
ther this  narrow  paffage,  and  that  of  Pamba?n,  are  worn 
out  by  the  aftion  of  the  current  fctting  in  different  di- 
reftions  along  the  coaft,  as  the  monfoon  varies ;  or  whe- 
ther the  iflands,  and  the  ridge  of  Adam's  bridge,  are .-, 
thrown  up  and  formed  by  the  periodical  winds  and  cur- 
rents, afting  on  the  fliifting  fands  accumulated  in  the 
narroweft  part  of  the  Ceylon  channel,  is  a  fubjeft  of  cu- 
rious inveftigation,  which  would  require  fome  time  and 
experience  to  examine  :  the  enquiry  might  be  rendered 
ufeful  however,  in  fuggefting  means  of  deepening  the 
channels,  or  preventing  their  being  filled  up  when  deepened, 
by  the  fand  thrown  in  by  the  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  monfoonst. 

It 

•  January  6,  I796. 
f  Baldeus  fayst  that  the  Portuguefe  fleet  efcaped  thioogh  it;  nnd 
that  the  Te^wveTf  or  native  governor,  had  a  way  of  opeair.g  and  ^IKu^ 
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It  voiild  be  vain  to  look  here  for  any  traces  of  the 
earlier  race:  being  naturally  the  thorough-fare  paflage 
into  CeyJoi^,  from  the  oppofite  coaft,  it  would  receive 
tl)e  impreflion  of  each  fucccilive  r^ce  of  invaders:  ac- 
cordingly we  find  its  inhabitants  now  compofed  of  a 
mixied  r^ce  of  Portugmfe^  Malaban^  and  Qingalefe^  with 
fome  Lchbees^  the  defcendants  of  the  Arab  race,  (the  ^9- 
pHlecs  of  the  Malabar  coaft,)  who  fubfift  here  chiefly  by 
fifhing.  I  obfervcd  on  this  ifland  foine  of  thofe  JRjraa* 
gees^  fo  well  known  on  the  lower  roads  of  the  oppofitc 
coafts,  conftantly  journeying  from  Benares  to  RamefuTy 
carrying  pots  of  the  water  of  the  holy  fpring,  or  Gifnga 
water,  (lung  on  crofs  bamboos,  and  ddlinguiflied  by 
their  tawny  orange  habit :  the(e  faid  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  vilit  a  famous  pagoda  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Ccylimj  but  I  was  not  able  to  learn  whedier  they  had 
been  ufually  permitted  to  crofs  over  by  pei^miflion  of 
the  Dutch  government,  or  that  they  availed  tbemfelves 
of  this  opportunity  of  eroding  in  ogr  boats:  it  fbews 
at  lead  that  the  connexion  of  a  fimilar  religion  bas  not 
been  altogether  loft. 

Manar  is  memorable  in  Cingalefe  hiftory,  as  giving 
refuge  to  the  queen  Donna  Margaret,  the  laftfcyon 
of  the  ancient  royal  race,  whom  the  Portuguefe  thence 
carried  into  the  heaft  of  Ceylon^  to  cover  theipinterfercnce 
in  the  government,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
weight  of  accumulated  crimes  and  degeneracy,  to  make 
ivay  for  the  fordid  monopolizing  yoke  of  the  Dutcb^ 
'which  locked  up  from  mankind  the  natural  treafures 
and  valuable  produ£lions  of  this  celebrated  ifland.  It 
was  then  divided  into  parifhcs  with  their  churches* 
The  fort  is  on  a  fmall  fcale,  fquare  and  regular,  nearly 
what  Baldrus  and  Valentyn  more  lately  defcribe 
it,  but  the  city  exids  only  in  a  few  tiled  houfcs  of  the 
officers  of  government,  and  fome  low  huts  covered  and 

up  the  paflage  at  Pamiiim;  tliU  fccms  founded  on  niiftake,  and  thefe 
Foriu^urft  frigates  mull  have  been  li^ht  iliallops  or  (loops  drawing  little 
w*tcr. — Paj^  70^, 

cnclof(?(i 
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cncTofed  with  Cadjan  leaves,  inhabited  by  boatmen  and 
fifhcmnen.  At  low  water,  a  fmali  river  winds,  and  di- 
vides the  ifland  from  the  main :  but  when  the  tide 
flows,  the  whole  intermediate  fpace  between  the  oppo-* 
lite  ihores  appears  like  an  arm  of  the  fea  from  two  X£^ 
three  miles  over,  in  which  we  fee  men  and  cattle  wade^ 
ing  acrofs  from  the  ifle  to  the  main.  A  fpecies  of  he* 
ron»  and  tall  birds  of  the  Cyrus  kind,  make  an  uncom- 
mon figure  in  this  view ;  Handing  and  picking  up  their 
food  in  the  midft  of  the  fea. 

The  oppofitc  coaft  of  Ceylon  is  low  and  woody ;  the 
;ippearance  of  the  (hores  indicates  fomc  extraordinaiy 
change,  fuch  as  to  have  laid  it  under  water;  which  is 
however  contradi^ry  to  the  received  traditions  of  the 
fea*s  receding  from  the  oppofite  coafls.  Are  we  then 
to  fuppofe  that  in  retiring  from  thepeninfula,  the  waves 
inundated  the  lower  coalts  of  this  ifland?  Or,  that  thelb 
contradi£lory  changes  happened  at  different  periods? 
Thefe  might  in  fome  meafure  be  explained  by  an  en- 
quiry into  the  foil  and  ftrata  of  the  Wamue^  or  low  woody 
country  of  the  north  oi  Ceylon^  and  comparing  it  with 
the  low  land  of  Payen  Ghaut;  as  fa6is  and  experiments 
will  afccrtain  their  iimilitude.  It  may  be  remarked 
however  that  exclufive  of  the  five  northern  iflands,  the 
greater  part  of  what  formed  the  north  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  or 
government  of  yqffanapatam^  is  Jou',  and  feparated  fa^ 
(hallow  channels,  which  in  the  rainy  feafon  divide  it 
into  fo  many  iflands. 

The  whole  of  this  low  land,  forming  the  north  part 
of  the  ifland,  is  covered  thick  with  woods  and  jungles ; 
this  trad  is  called  Wannie^  and  is  eitimated  to  contain 
900  fquare  leagues.  The  foreft  extends  quite  acrofs 
from  wefl  to  eait  and  to  the  fouth,  to  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  conneds  the  bafes  of  the  land,  and 
gradually    terminates    in    lower    hili5,    and    fwelling 

grounds. 
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grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle  and  Mohan. 
The  remarkable  peaks  of  thefe  hills  are  well  knovn 
to  navigators  on  the  eaft  coaft  under  the  names  of 
the  Friar" S'hood^  the  Chimney^  the  Elephant^  Sec.  on  the 
vreft  coail;  the  molt  remarkable  feen  is  AoAM's-^ffli, 
vhich  towers  confiderably  above  the  reft  to  thecaft 
of  Colombo. 

From  Manar  none  of  thefe  eminences  are  feen;  the 
edge  of  the  coaft  appears  cultivated  with  rice;  but  the 
habitations  arc  detached,  and  though  divided  into  town- 
fhips,  are  not  collcflcd  together.  This  cultivation  ex- 
tends for  about  twenty-four  miles  and  beyond  Arip$; 
fome  churches  are  built  in  this  tra£t.  The  foreftt 
and  jungles  now  approach  the  coaft,  and  for  four  days 
journey  feparate  the  northern  more  inhabited  difirict 
from  the  fouthern  at  Chillaw^  where  the  Cinnamon  or 
Cannel  land  begins. 

Some  remains  of  antiquity  being  faid  to  cxift  at 
Maraotte  on  the  oppolitc  iidc  to  Manar ^  I  was  conduc- 
ed to  the  place,  where  a  Gentoo  city  was  faid  to  have  been 
built  formerly;  fome  mounds  refembling  the  remains 
of  the  embankments  of  the  Carnatick  tanks»  and  fome 
brick  ruinsy  were  the  only  vefliges  to  be  feen,  not  far 
from  the  Portuguefc  church.  Little  information  could 
be  derived  from  the  inhabitants,  and  curiofity  here  could 
find  little  gratification  in  the  thick  jungle^  in  which 
patches  of  paddy  fields  were  interfperfed.  Of  the  palace 
or  dwelling  of  the  rajah,  or  place  pointed  out  as  fuch, 
nothing  could  be  feen  (and  that  with  difficulty  from  the 
jungle)  but  a  fmall  fquarc,  of  brick  walls,  now  about  four 
feet  high,  and  fubdivided  into  three  apartments,  appear- 
ing very  like  the  gateway  which  generally  forms  thcfirft 
entrance  of  the  enclofure  of  a  pagoda  or  great  Hindu 
building:  the  approach  of  evening  hindered  any  further 
attempt  to  explore  this  jungle.  From  fome  traditions 
pf  its  former  riches,  fearches  have  been  recently  made 

3  among 
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among  thefe  ruins;  Valentyn  mentions  fome  gold* 
medals  dug  up,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  t. 

FIGURE  OF  THE  COUTT  RAJA. 

Mard)  30,  1796.— Near  Belligam  or  Velli-gam,  (en 
miles  N.  from  Matura  near  the  road  fide>  vhtch  pafles 
among  thick  woods  and  plantations^  is  the  figure  of  the 
Coutfa  raja,J  fculptured  on  a  rude  block  of  granite, 
about  thirty  feet  high.  Having  previous  notice  of  the 
place,  from  fome  Dutch  gentleman  at  Galle,  I  was  brought 
there  at  feven  in  the  morning.  On  my  way  to  Matura^ 
and  oppoiite  to  this  (lone,  about  twenty  feet  o(F>  is 
another  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  and  the  ground  between 
both  is  worke4  away  to  a  hollow,  on  which  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  be  placed,  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  figure, 
which  is  cut  out  of  the  (lone  in  relievo,  but  the  whole 
is  funk  in  a  hollow  fcooped  out,  fo  that  it  is  thus  de- 
fended from  injury  on  the  fides.  The  figure  may  be 
about  fourteen  feet  high ;  the  countenance  mild ;  a  full 
round  vifage;  the  eyes  long,  and  the  nofe  round  and 
long:  it  has  no  beard;  nor  the  ufual  diflinguifhed 
marks  of  the  Gentoo  cafls.  I  have  been  more  particular 
in  defcribing  the  features ;  as  thofe  of  the  Cingale/e  race 
are  very  different  {fom  the  Malaban^  and  feem  well 
preferved  in  the  ftatues,  and  figures  in  their  temples. 

^  On  my  xetam  from  GalU^  in  March  1796,  a  fitver  coin  was  £iven 
tnc  at  Cmletmre,  part  of  a  number,  upwards  of  three  hundred,  found 
twelve  yean  a^,  at  Psffrnt^  a  place  nine  hoars  joamey  from  Jafanafa" 
tmm  near  the  lea  ooaft,  on  Uie  Mad  towaida  Trmktwidlit  i  it  accompa* 
sues  this  paper. 

y  If  theaepoopaoyii^  Lh^^mK^  the  only  one  of  the  land  within  my 
obfervatioQf  was  really  round  here>  as  I  am  affured  it  was,  there  can  l^e 
little  doubt  of  ia  beine  a  Hiadm  town.  The  infcriptioos  from  whidi 
the  medals  were  fuppoled  to  be  Roman  are  doubtful*  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable bat  the  lettew  might  be  miftaken,  though  at  NMre  of  late 
years  fome  Roman  coins  were  found ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing  to  meet 
the  coins  of  a  nation  which  carried  its  commerce  into  Imdiat  on  a  coaft 
whofe  produdions  always  invited  the  (ettlement  of  forcigocis*  Th^ 
date  or  thu  fetdement  feems  yet  involved  in  obfcurity. 

I  Plate,  No.  I. 

Vol.  VI.  Ff  He 
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He  holds  up  both  his  hands,  with  the  fore  fingersand 
thumbs  bent;  the  head  drefs  is  high,  and  feems  oru- 
mcnted  with  jewels ;  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  a  ring;  on  the  arms  bracelets;  a  belt  highaboal 
the  \vaift;  the  lower  drefs,  or  drapery,  Bxed  with  a  gir- 
dle much  lower  than  in  the  Gentoo  drefs,  from  wluch 
fomething  like  tafTels  depend ;  a  collar  and  ornaments 
on  the  neck  and  fhoulders;  and  rings  feem  to  hang  low 
from  the  ears :  no  appearance  of  any  arms  or  weapons. 

On  the  fpot  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  figure  of  anan- 
cicnt  prince  called  Coutta  raja,  from  a  cutaneous  difor- 
der  he  had  been  troubled  with ;  that  his  figure  was  placed 
here  in  memory  of  his  being  the  firft  who  had  taug^ 
the  inhabitants  the  ufe  of  the  cocoanut,  which  is  a  priiw 
cipal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Cingale/e,   partiularly  the 
(laves  and  poorer  people.     At  Mattira^  the  tradition 
of  the  Coutta  raja  was  told  much  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,   but  with  more  amplification  of  ci  re  u  in  (lances. 
They  defcribed  him  as  the  fon  of  the  fovereign  of  afo* 
reign  land,  who  labouring  under  a  malignant  cutaneous 
diforder  or  leprofy,  was  landed  on  the  coaft,  and  left 
to  (hift  forhimfelf;  when  he  was  cured  by  aid  of  a  ho- 
ly reclufe,  refiding  in  thefe  woods,  and  by  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa  tree  ;  returning  home  to  his  native  land,  he 
recounted  his  wonderful  cure,  and  was  fent  back  with 
rich  prcfents  to  reward  the  holy  man,  whom  they  found 
no  more.     In  memory  of  this  the  (latue  was  fet  up. 
Whatever  degree  of  credit  we  may  give  to  this  flory,  the 
name  of  the  Coutta  raja  feemed  to  be  familiar  to  all 
ranks,  and  is  no  doubt  conneflcd  with  fome  hiftorical 
event. 

TEMPLE  OF  BOODHOO  AT  VILLIGAAM. 

Marchy  30, — PafBng  on  from  the  figure  of  the 
Coutta  raja,  we  came  to  Villi^aam  ox  BiUigaam^  a  place 
of  fome  confideration,  near  a  bay  of  the  coafts;  houfes 
arc  fcattered  about,  among  the  trees  and  cocoa  woods, 

which 
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which  obftrud  all  view  and  give  the  idea  of  a  thick 
planted  grove  or  garden  rather  than  of  a  village.  Be- 
ing defirous  of  feeing  a  Cingalefe  temple  here  of  feme 
repute,  I  was- conduced  by  a  winding  road  of  about 
half  a  mile,  to  a  fmall  eminence  enclofed  at  top  by  a 
.low  fione  wall,  furmounted  by  a  kind  of  baluftrade  in 
the  midft  of  thick  furrounding  groves.  At  the  gate,  to 
which  we  afcended  by  fome  Itcps,  the  pricfts  received 
and  condutled  me  to  the  door  of  the  temple ;  they  were 
bare-headed,  and  their  hair  cut  clofe ;  they  had  none 
of  the  diftinguiQiing  marks  worn  by  the  Hindus^  on  the 
forehead ;  their  garment  confifted  of  a  cloth  of  a  dufky 
fnufF  colour,  which  folded  round  the  body  and  defcend- 
ed  to  the  feet;  their  dark  complexions,  and  inanimate 
features,  exhibited  no  fymptom  of  fuperior  intelligence, 
of  deep  penetration,  or  of  keen  genius;  nor  did  any 
of  that  mild  call  of  countenance,  or  chaftened  refigned 
features,  which  fometimes  dillinguifli  the  reclufe,  or  de- 
votee of  every  nation,  appear  here ;  neither  fevcre,  nor 
fliy,  their  looks  rather  indicated  a  kind  of  apathy,  or 
indifference.  The  building  had  no  decorations  with- 
out ;  a  clofe  gallery  ran  round  the  body  of  it,  to  which 
only  one  door  opened,  that  rendered  it  fo  clofe,  for 
want  of  frefh  air,  with  the  ftrong  fumes  of  the  oil  of 
feveral  lamps  burning,  and  the  aromatic  odour  of  yel- 
low flowers,  profufely  fcattercd  on  a  raifed  terrace  be- 
fore the  idol,  that  it  almoft  overcame  me  on  entering 
the  interior  apartment.  On  our  being  introduced,  a 
curtain  which  enclofed  the  ihrine,  was  drawn  back,  and 
the  figure  of  Boodhoo,  of  a  gigantic  fize,  reclining  at 
full  length  on  his  fide,  was  at  once  dilplayed.  His 
head  lay  on  a  pillow  fupported  by  one  hand,  the  other 
extended  on  his  body ;  the  habit  was  very  fimple,  of  a 
faffron  colour,  covering  him  from  the  neck  to  the  heels, 
and  the  only  decoration  was  a  kind  of  plain  belt  acrofs 
the  body.  This  ftatue  was  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  well  proportioned,  but  whether  made  of  wood  or 
of  compofition,  I  could  not  learn.  The  countenance 
was  mild  and  full,  and  the  top  of  the  head  painted  to  re- 

F  f  2  prefent 
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prcrent  the  hair  in  feveral  fmall  curls  of  a  black  colour. 
This  was  the  grand  idol  of  the  placCi  but  on  approadi- 
ing  ity  placed  thus  at  full  length  on  a  raifed  terraceon 
which  feveral  lamps  and  a  profufion  of  flowers  were 
placed,  no  external  figns  of  adoration  or  refped  mxt 
fhewn  by  the  priefts.  In  a  corner  oF  the  room  was  i 
fmaller  figure  reprefcnted  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  coil- 
ed fnake^  the  expanded  head  of  which  fhaded  him. 
From  the  fame  habit  and  the  fame  rotund  turn  of  fea- 
ture, it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  Boodhoo  was  alfbhere  rc- 
prefented.  A  female  figure,  the  natural  fize,  decently, 
and  not  ungracefully,  arrayed  in  the  fame  garb,  was 
reprefented  (landing  in  another  comer,  and  holding  a 
lamp  in  the  extended  hand.  In  a  third  corner  flood  a 
male  figure  faid  to  reprefent  Vistnhu:  and  in  the 
fourth  Rama  Swamy,  of  a  dark  blue  colour^  and  dif- 
tiiiguifhed  by  his  peculiar  attributes  of  feveral  hands 
and  the  correfpondent  Hindu  ornaments  of  bracelets, 
rings,  and  chains.  How  a  figure  fo  totally  different  in 
its  drcfs  and  ornaments  came  to  be  placed  here,  I  was 
not,  for  want  of  an  interpreter,  able  to  learn.  We  may 
however  conclude,  that  the  votaries  of  Boobhoo  do 
not  exclude  the  worlhip  of  the  other  Avatars.  Th* 
gallery  which  ran  round,  the  inner  apartment  was  entire- 
ly covered  with  paintings,  in  compartments  rudely 
finifhed,  each  apparently  containing  the  hiftory  of  fom^ 
event  of  the  life  of  Boodhoo  :  thefe,  they  told  me, 
were  alfo  narrated  in  a  great  book  always  kept  by  the 
Moodeller  of  the  place :  one  of  thefe  paintings  feemed 
to  reprefent  the  birth  of  the  divine  child ;  others  repre- 
fented his  youthful  adventures ;  fomc  of  which  feemed 
a  kin  to  the  fportive  Kishen's  amufements  on  the  plains 
of  Muttra.  In  one,  a  youth  held  earned  converfc 
with  a  nymph,  among  deep  (hades  and  woods,  while  a 
monkey,  hid  by  the  branches  of  a  tree,  feemed  to  liften 
with  mifchievous  intent :  in  another,  the  God  appear- 
ed as  a  youth  flyly  dealing  and  diflributing  handfuls  of 
coin  from  a  ched,  towards  which  an  aged  man  approach- 
ed with  cautious  deps,  holding  a  huge  key  in  his  hand: 
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on  Others  proceflions  appeared ;  feafts  feemed  prepar* 
ed ;  food  was  diftributcd  to  the  poor  of  various  nations 
(as  appeared  by  their  various  habits) ;  and  the  different 
habits  and  manners  of  men  in  a^ive  life  yrere  pour- 
trayed.  A  large  white  elephant  niade  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  mod  of  thefe  aflemblies.  The  ftyle  or  cojiume 
of  thefe  paintings  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
t))e  Hindus  on  the  peninfula^  and  plainly  belonged  to  a 
different  people^  though  they  undoubtedly  fliewed  thofe 
of  the  Cingalefe  and  the  followers  of  Boodhoo.  On 
obferving  in  thefe  rcprefentations,  chairs^  tables^  metal 
lampSy  and  raifed  feats»  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  prefent 
race  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  European  part  of  Ceylon^ 
which  I  had  at  firft  fuppofcd  they  had  borrowed  from 
their  prsfent  maffers,  I  reflected  that  thefe  indicated  a 
connexion  with  the  nations  to  the  eaffward  which  flill 
vfe  them,  and  that  cuftoqo  fo  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  Hindus^  who  always  feat  themfelves  on  carpets,  or 
cloths  fpread  on  the  ground,  might  have  been  import-  , 
ed  from  China^  Siam,  or  PegUj  with  their  other  cuttoms 
and  religion. 

Without  the  temple,  but  within  the  enclofure,  was  a 
folid  building,  with  a  cupola  figured  roof:  it  had  no 
opening  whatever;  within  it  they  told  us  Boodhoo 
was  interred,  or  rather  the  facred  elephant. 

On  my  exprefling  a  wifh  to  be  pofleffed  of  a  book 
containing  the  hiftory  and  drawings  of  the  deeds  of 
Boodhoo,  the  priefts  informed  me,  through  a  very  in- 
different interpreter,  that  it  could  not  be  copied  off  with- 
in a  fortnight,  but  they  promifed  to  have  a  drawing  of  the 
principal  figure  ready  on  my  return  from  Matura. 

They  were  as  good  as  their  promife ;  for  on  my  re- 
turn on  the  evening  of  the  31ft  Marcb^  they  had  ready 
for  me  the  outlij^es  of  die  principal  figure  of  Boodhoo» 
(Plate  No.  2,)  with  fome  account  of  it^  in  the  Cingakfe 
charaQer. 

Near 
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Near  a  mile  from  Matiira,  \vc  were  (hewn  another 
tnnplc  nf  IJouDi'oo,  in  ilic  deep  recedes  of  woods  and 
lliriibs,  the  whole  eoiinu y  beinvj  covered  with  them^aiid 
the  habiiii'iiiiis  difperred  anions  thci'e  cnclorcd  by  gar- 
dcn.>  JUK.i  little  plantations  This  temple, or  rather  hourc, 
was  (iecoryted  in  front,  with  llowering  trees  and  fhrubs; 
among  which  was  a  clump  of  bamboos,  remarkable  for 
beinp  ofahri«»ht  yellow  colonr.  with  fmall  ftripcsof 
green  branching  from  below  the  joints.  The  pricfts, 
wif'i  ir.uch  complaifanee,  permitted  us  to  cut  one  as  a 
fpccimen,  and  prefenied  ns  w  iih  flowers,  among  ^vhich 
vas  the  yellow  Moogry,  Witr.in  was  an  image  of  Bood- 
iico,  and  fcverid  other  lii;urcs  illuminated  hv  lamps  and 
cnc.lond  by  curtains,  as  ot  tl.e  oihcr  temples.  In  like 
inaiuu  r  the  terrace  or  raifcd  altar,  was  covered  with 
flower.^,  and  \\\i\  walls  wlih  paintings.  The  drefs  of  the 
pneils  was  t!;e  fame  as  alicady  dcfcribed,  an  orange  or 
lawny-colouied  cloth  enveloped  the  body;  the  colour 
dccavin^T  turned  to  a  kind  of  fnuff  colour. 

We  were  conduced  by  a  narrow  Rair-cafc  to  an  up- 
per-room, wherein  was  placed  a  painting  of  one  of  iiie 
fi'iures  below,  fa  female.^  but  we  could  not  iict  a  diftinct 
aceour.i  of  it  from  want  of  an  interpreter. 

Tl'..'  head  priefts  of  thcfe  temples,  we  underftand,  were 
caikd  Tcrriiumic.  The  inferior  orders  Ganinnanra. 

Ruins 'fi7  ^WwCaW  trmplc  ifo/- Dewullum)  on  ]^i:wunder- 
i..  a!,  '.;•  'iivi-  noor.  [cnlhJ  in  t/::- r/jtfr/s  Uunder-hcadj 
//.'v  6i'/7; />i r/i  /JCrv;/  rJC  vLf:. 

Aijoi  t  nr.  .e  ii:;;r>  from  jVIti'm'ti,  the  roadpafilng  along 
the  itM-l/t-a*:;  of  th.e  bay  hunu-d  bv  the  promontory  to 
tiic  eal\  \'..'  aiVt.iidcd  a  i;*'niie  (jecli\iiv  ci<\uh.ed  with 
wtu;d^.  (»l  V  .Tiois  kinds  ol  trees,  hut  chiellv  the  cocoa, 
a!,d  ill  about  a  mile's  walk  came  to  a  Cirx(i!tfc  temnlc^ 

■*      pi  T  •  .1       "\'  -* 


.j..i.,ii,-  /i,,„,r,/,.,,.  nj  ,././,„  ,«f 
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of  a  circular  fhape»  of  about  160  feet  in  circumference 
and  twelve  high,  forming  a  terrace,  from  the  center  of 
which  rofe  a  bell-ffaaped  fpire^  crowned  with  a  fmaller 
cone,  on  a  fquare  pedellal,  the  height  of  the  whole  fup* 
pofed  to  be  thirty  feet ;  a  parapet  ran  round  this  ter- 
race, to  which  a  door  and  ftair-.cafe  led  up ;  and  here, 
cxpofed  to  the  open  air,  as  we  approached  foon  after 
fun-rife,  we  obferved  fome  Cingalefe  men  and  women 
walking  round,  bending  and  inclined  towards  the  fpire» 
apparently  praying :  they  retired  before  we  afcended 
the  fteps.  A  fmall  thatched  hut  disfigured  a  corner  of 
the  terrace,  which  feemed  defigned  to  lodge  one  of  the 
priefts  who  received  us  as  ufual  with  complaifance.  No 
figures,  infcriptions,  nor  any  thing  elfe  remarkable,  ap- 
peared, excepting  a  fingle  granite  pillar  four  feet  high 
placed  on  end,  perhaps  intended  to  receive  a  lamp  at 
night.  This  ftrutlure  we  were  told  was  folid ;  it  had 
no  doors,  windows,  or  any  opening  :  they  faid  one  of 
the  teeth  of  the  facrcd  elephant  was  buried  in  it.  It 
was,  on  a  large  fcale,  what  the  fpire  within  the  cnclofurc 
at  BUligaam  was  in  miniature,  and  feoins  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar Thape  of  a  fhrine  or  appendage  of  a  temple  of 

BoOOHOO. 

After  a  fhort  view,  we  were  conduced  from  thence 
to  the  fea-beach  of  Dewundcr^bead^  fcarccly  t400  yards 
diftant,  by  a  gradual  defcent  along  a  walk  or  avenue  in 
the  woods;  in  walking  over  this  ground,  fcvcral  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  refcmbling  the  Carnatick  tem- 
ples (truck  us  forcibly,  and  induced  as  narrow  an  in- 
fpeflion  as  could  be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Clofe  to  the  beach  we  find  the  firft  avenue  or  build- 
ing, probably  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  devotees,  im- 
mediately before  or  after  ablution  in  the  fea,  which  is 
not  above  forty  yards  off;  the  defcent  over  the  bank  U 
not  difficult,  though  the  coaft  below  is  lined  with  maffes 
of  granite  wafhed  by  the  waves.  It  confifts  of  a  colon- 
nade of  fixteen  pillars  of  granite  about  nine  feet  high, 

the 
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the  four  center  ones  of  which  only  are  cut  to  regulir 
form  with  bafes  and  capitals :  itexa81y  fronts  the  line  of 
the  avenue  to  the  temple  on  the  height :  od  its  north  fide 
are  two  pillars*  alfo  fculptured,  forming  an  exaft  fquarc 
with  the  two  central  ones  of  the  colonade,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  fquare  opening  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
on  the  (ides  faced  with  ftone  but  nearly  filled  up  ivith 
earth ;  this  feems  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  in* 
terior  recefs  where  the  obje£i  of  worQiip  wac  placed*  of 
which  and  of  the  roof  no  veftige  remains. 

Proceeding  thence  by  an  eafy  afcent,  we  crofs  the 
ruins  of  a  wall  probably  the  enclofure  of  the  grand  tem« 
pie,  marked  by  feveral  pillar^  and  upright  ftones,  but  no 
fculptures  are  to  be  feen  till  we  reach  the  Cinple/e  tcm* 
picy  nearly  fronting  which  (lands  the  inner  portal  of  a 
Hindu  temple,  confiding  of  two  upright  ftones  fupport- 
ing  a  crofs  one,  all  carved  on  one  face,  with  ornaments 
finiilar  to  thofe  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  pagodas  on 
the  coaft ;  the  center  of  the  crofs  ftone  occupied  by  a 
fierce  fantaftic  head,  the  fides  by  a  running  bordef  of 
foliage,  and  the  bafement  fupporced  by  figures  exafily 
in  the  fame  ftyle  and  tafte. 

To  the  left  of  the  Cingalejk  building  are  more  ruins, 
evidently  the  remains  of  other  temples :  the  fteps  lead* 
ing  up  to  the  raifed  floors  of  thefe  are  decorated  with 
the  heads  of  elephants,  carved  out  of  ftones  placed  on 
either  fide ;  an  ornament  frequently  to  be  obfervcd  in 
Hindu  temples,  as  the  entrances  of  Egyptian  buildings 
were  ornamented  with  thofe  of  the  fphynx. 

Near  thefe  we  meet  a  deep  well,  acrofs  the  mouth  of 
which  was  placed  a  flat  granite  ftone,  with  a  perforation 
of  fix  inches  fquare  through  its  center,  between  the  figure 
of  the  prints  of  two  feet  raifed.on  the  (lone:  the  ft. 

•Plate, No,  !• 

gure 
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gure  occupying  the  reft  of  the  ftone  is  fcooped  out  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet.  It  is  probable  this  well  was  in- 
clofed  within  fome  of  the  buildings  now  no  longer  ex« 
ifting;  its  ufe  does  not  appear;  the  crofs  ftone  was  too 
heavy  to  be  eaiily  moved,  and  occupies  too  much  room 
to  admit  of  water  being  drawn  from  it  for  any  common 
ufe ;  the  figures  carved  on  it  indicate  fome  connexion 
with  the  Lif^am  and  Pbatlus;  and  may  fumiih  a  kejr 
to  the  object  of  worfhip  here. 

On  narrowly  examining  thefe  remains^  little  doubt 
remained  in  my  mind  that  this  was  the  fite  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  temple,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  Cingalefe  build* 
ing  was  raifed  at  a  much  later  period.  The  revolu* 
tions  of  religion,  in  which  the  firft  was  overturned  and 
almoft  every  veftige  of  its  worfhip  deftroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  other,  would»  probably,  be  explained  by 
the  Cing(^fi  hiftory,  an  abftraft  of  which  is  publilhed 
in  Valenttn*s  book^  under  the  article  Ceyhn. 

The  name  of  the  place  DM-n^oor^Dewallaj  favours 
the  opinion,  and  when  we  recolleft  the  partiality  of  the 
Hindus  to  build  their  religious  ftruQures  in  places  near 
the  fea,  to  water,  to  the  fpring  beads  of  rivers  on  the 
tops  of  remarkable  hills,  and  mountains  and  (ituations 
favourable  to  retirement  from  the  world,  and  to  purer 
abtuuons,  according  lo  their  ideas;  in  places  to  which 
the  extraordinary  length  and  toil  of  the  journey  attached 
a  fuperior  degree  of  merit;  as  inftanced  in  the  pilgrim^ 
ages  to  Jagamat  and  Rami/ur;  to  the  wilds  of  Purwut^ 
turn  ;  to  Tripetty;  to  the  fourccs  of  the  Godavery  at  JTV;^ 
kudt  Naffer^  and  of  the  Kijhm  at  Bali/ur;  we  need  not 
be  furprifol  to  fmd  a  fane  of  Mahadeo  reared  on  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  Lankadeep^  and  their  habitable  world; 
^  and  ihall  be  ready  lo  fuppofe  that  the  ablutions  at  the 
fiirtheft  point  of  Rmufur  became  the  greateft  extent 
t)f  their  pilgrimages  only,  when  revolutions,  of  which 
we  have  yet  no  diftind  accounts^  and  the  introduftion 

of 
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of  a  foreign  religion  and  nation  into  Ceylon^  rendered 
the  pilgrimage  to  Devinoor  no  longer  prafhcable. 

We  may  then  fuppofe  that,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duflion  of  the  Cin^alefe  language  from  the  eaftwardj 
that  of  the  Hindus  in  one  of  its  dialefls  prevailed. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  now  tell  us,  Tas  Baldeus  did  long 
ago)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  from  CbiJatv  north, 
and  round  to  Batacaloa  on  the  eaft,  fpeak  the  Malabar 
(or  Tamul);  while  the  Cingakfe  to  the  fouthward,  and 
the  Canctiam^  fpeak  the  language  faid  to  be  derived 
from  Siam.  In  examining  many  of  the  names  of  places 
throughout  the  iOand^  wc  find  many  apparently  derived 
from  \he  Hindu  languages;  and  judging  by  analogy, 
may  infer  that  this  was  prior  to  the  other,  from  giving 
names  defcriptive  of  certain  qualities  peculiar  to  thefe 
places;  a  rule  as  applicable  in  India^  where  the  names 
of  all  the  remarkable  rivers,  towns,  and  hills,  are  thus 
derived  from  a  language  defcriptive  of  their  qualities 
or  hiftory,  as  to  the  north  and  weft  oi Europe  where  the 
Celtick  language  is  traced  in  the  fame  manner;  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  native  iUands  of  Britain^  where  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  may  be  traced^  from  many  of  the 
names,  after  various  revolutions  and  fucceffive  fettle- 
Pients  of  Romans^  Saxonsj  Daties^  Normans  and  Germans* 

The  head  mnn  of  the  village,  a  Cingalefe^  who  could 
give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ruins,  propofed  to 
condufcl  us  to  another  to  which  we  went  by  a  path  wind- 
ing among  the  woods  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diftant, 
gradually  afcending  to  the  face  of  a  riling  ground,  where  we 
found  a  fmall  pagoda  or  dewid^  built  of  hewn  ftone,  flat 
roofed,  fquare,  with  one  door  and  having  no  fpire  pillars 
or  arches;  it  had  no  fculpture  except  fome  mouldings 
about  the  pediment  cornices,  and  door;  nor  did  anv  al- 
tar, image,  or  decoration  appear  to  fhew  the  objeft  of 
worfhip;  though  from  its  exa£i  likenefs  to  the  plain  ftyle 
of  fome  of  the  fmall  pagodas  built  of  hewn  ftone  in  the 
Caniatickj  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  origin. 

The 
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The  villager  could  give  no  other  account  of  it  than 
^  that  it  was  built  by  one  Galgami,  who  dealt  with  evil 
fpirits,  by  whofe  aid  he  reared  thefe  ftruftures."  Thus 
we  find  the  origin  of  all  works,  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
cent time,  and  vulgar  knowledge,  in  every  country  at* 
tributed  to  fome  fupernatural  agency,  from  the  rude  and 
laborious  ftru£ture  of  Stonehenge  to  thofe  of  E/ora 
(ElloorJ^  and  the  more  diminutive  one  of  Galgami. 

Though  the  figure  of  the  Lingam^  cow,  and  every  ob- 
jeft  of  Hindu  veneration,  feems  purpofely  removed, 
enough  remains,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  of  the  ar- 
chiteflure  and  its  few  decorations,  to  afcertain  its  claim 
to  antiquity;  and  this  (hews  the  ufe  of  clafling  the  ob- 
je£b  of  this  kind  we  frequently  meet  difperfed  over  India. 
In  the  ipore  modem  religious  (Iruflures  of  India  (I  allude 
more  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  Camatick  upper  and 
lower,  the  architefture  of  which  is  very  diflerent  from 
that  ufed  in  the  north-weft  parts  of  the  Dekan*)^  we  find 
a  novel  ftyle  more  complicated  and  certainly  more  con- 
trary to  good  tafte.  Thefe  buildings  and  their  cove^ 
rums  or  fpires  are  crouded  with  an  immenfe  number  of 
fmall  pillars,  pilafters,  cornices;  and  the  numerous  and 
ill  diftributed  compartments  filled  with  monftrous,  dif- 
proportioned,  figures  of  the  deities,  or  rather  their  at- 
tributes, which  disfigure  them  and  make  a  ftrange  im- 
preflion  at  firft  fight  on  Europeans  accuftomed  to  form 
their  ideas  of  the  beauties  of  architefture  by  claflical 
rules  drawn  from  the  Grecians. 

The  more  modern  Hindu  buildings  are  further  diftin- 
guiftied  by  being  generally  built  of  brick,  excepting  fome 
of  the  greateft,  as  Canjeveram,  Madura,  Seringa,  Rami^ 
fur;  which  from  their  ftyle  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  of  the 
more  ancient.     The  more  ancient  t  temples  are  not  co- 
vered 

*  A  comparative  view  of  the  different  ftyles  of  the  archicedlure  of 
thefe  buildifigs  in  the  Canuukk  upper  and  lower,  and  in  the  north  weft 
parts  of  the  Dekait  would  be  curious. 

+  The  gradations  in  their  ftyle  may  be  traced  from  the  fmall  pyra- 
midal ftrudurcs  of  not  above  fix  feet  high,  to  the  &ift.  ciAvv\3\\.v;iyv^  <^^  x^^ 
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vered  with  the  monftrous  figures  above  alluded  to;  the^ 
are  generally  plain ;  or  at  moft  exhibit  a  few  groups  re- 
prefenting  Tome  remarkable  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
god  worfiiipped;  fuch  as  the  adventures  of  Krishna, 
bis  efcape  when  an  infant,  his  fporting  amufementi 
among  the  Copia,  or  the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the 
Dewatas  and  AJfoors;  whicli  feem  rather  defigned  to 
convey  fome  moral,  than  as  immediate  obje£b  of  wor^ 
{hip:  from  whence  we  may  fufpe^t  that  as  in   latter 
times  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  their  religion  was  dcbafed 
and  corrupted,  the  cuftom  of  covering  their  walls  with 
tbefe  monftrous  figures  with  many  arms  and  heads  was 
by  degrees  introduced :  and  this  furnifhes  data  for  form- 
ing rules  by  which  perhaps  the  antiquity  of  thefe  build- 
ings could  be  afcertained,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  diffe- 
rent ftyles ;  when  written  evidence  (as  found  in  the  copper 
plates  at  Conjeveram,  tranflated  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Afiatick  Kefearches,  and  may  perhaps  be  found  if  the 
plates  at  Purwuttum  were  tranflated)  is  wanting. 

Thefe  might  affift,  with  the  extenfive  knowledge  ob» 
tained  of  late  of  i//Wi/ literature,  in  illuftrating  the  more 
ancient  part  of  the  hidory  of  this  nation^  and  afcertain- 
ing  the  juftice  of  their  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  through  a  remote  antiquity;  at  lead  their 
gradual  advances  in  the  arts  might  be  traced  from  the 
£rft  rude  attempts;  and  new  light  thrown  on  the  hiftory 
of  mankind  in  its  early  ftages. 

ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION  on  a  ROCK  at  DEO^ 

GAMME,  NEAR  CALITURE. 

On  my  way  back  from  Poinie  du  Galle  to  Colombo  I 
had  intimation  from  the  Dutch  clergyman  of  Caliture^ 

•fignreof  Mahadeo,  under  the  femblance  of  a  rough  ftone,  not  mifre- 
ouently  feen  under  trees  in  the  open  air.  The  figure  of  Ha  rr  am  u  n  t, 
«ie  protef^or  of  travrllen,  the  companion  and  affifiant  of  Rama  in  his 
ftmous  expedition  to  Lenka  may  be  feen,  cut  in  relievo  on  upright  ftonci 
placed  on  the  roads,  and  near  the  tillages^  throughout  the  Camatkk. 

2  a  poft 
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a  poll  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Colombo^  of  an  infcrip- 
tion  cut  Upon  a  rock  within  a  few  miles  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  being  defirous  of  feeing  it,  a  party  was 
made  up  to  accompany  me  on  the  next  morning  to  go 
by  the  river  as  far  as  a  fugar  plantation  lately  laid  out 
by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen. 

We  embatked  at  day  break  in  a  fmatl  boat  on  the 
river  Caligmga^  which  is  wide  and  deep*  and  its  banks 
on  either  fide  lined  thick  with  woods  and  bu flies  clofe  to 
the  water's-edge,  which  renders  the  landing  difficult : 
the  ftteam  was  placid,  the  tide  in  our  favour,  and  we 
were  foon  rowed  about  three  miles  to  the  landing  place, 
whence  we  croffed  the  newly-cultivated  ground,  to  the 
plantation  houfe,  and  mill,  about  half  a  mile  further. 
The  country,  where  cleared,  appeared  through  the 
openings  of  the  woods  beautifully  fwelling  into  fmall 
eminences,  clothed  with  various  kinds  of  timber,,  among 
which  the  jack  tree  of  a  great  fize,  and  cocoa  trees  of 
different  kinds  predominated  :  the  air  was  perfumed  by 
the  betel  and  various  trees  in  flower,  and  a  variety  of 
flowering  ihrubs,  which  diffufed  a  grateful  fragrance 
all  round.  After  leaving  the  fandy  cgaft,  the  foil  was 
reddifli,  particularly  of  the  rifing  grounds;  excepting 
the  fugar  canes  of  the  plantation  and  fome  rice  culti- 
vated in  part  of  the  lower  ground,  no  other  cultivation 
was  obfervable ;  but  the  country,  if  once  cleared  in  a 
greater  mcafure,  promifes  to  be  highly  produ&ive. 
A  road  appeared  to  have  been  recently  made  lead- 
ing out  to  the  eaftward  towards  Candia^  as  we  were 
informed,  but  no  towns  or  coUefled  groups  of 
houfes  appeared,  though  from  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants we  met^  their  habitations  could  not  be  far 
diftant.  A  fmall  neat  boufe  is  built  on  the  plant* 
ation  for  the  ufe  of  the  overfeer,  and  the  mill 
built  near  it,  where  the  operation  of  bruifing  the 
cane  is  performed  by  three  cylinders  of  granite 
placed  vertically  on  a  platform,  worked  by  oxen 
placed  beloWa 

From 
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F^rom  hence  wc  ^vcrc  conduced  through  woods  and 
cocoa  plantations  to  a  temple  of  Boodhoo.    Ic  was  buih 
on  a  iiat  fpace,  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  one  of  the  fwelliog 
eminences,  and  had  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ftyle  of 
buildin;^,  being  a  fquare  houfe>  with  a  tiled  floping  roof, 
and  a  gallery  running  round  it,  alfo  covered  with  a  flop- 
ing roof;  but  confiderably  lower  than  that  in  the  cen- 
tre, fo  that  this  double  ilory  of  floping  roofs,  gives  it 
the  air  of  thofe  we  meet  with  in  Chinefe  paintings.     In 
the  interior  apartment  (the  curtain  which  enclofed  ic 
being  withdrawn)  the  image  of  Boodhoo  was  feen, re- 
clining in  the  fame  attitude  as  at  Biligam^  but   not  of 
fuch  a  fize;  illuminated  by  lamps,  and  itrongly  per- 
fumed with  flowers  and  odours.    The  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  paintings,  as  ufual,  reprefeniing  his  hiftory:* 
and  fcveral  commodious  houfes  were  built  near  it  for 
the  pricils.     I  was  difappointed  in  my  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing here  fome  further  lights  on  the  infcription,  and  an 
image  reported  to  be  fculptured  on  the  rocks;  and  my 
companions  being  deterred  by  the  increafing  heat  of 
the  day,  1  proceeded  in  quefl;  of  the  place,  attended 
only  by  a  countryman  who  undertook  to  fliew  me  the 
way.     After  walking  fmartly  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
through  the  woods,  but  out  of  fight  of  the  river,  we 
came  at  nine  o'clock  to  a  huge  block  of  ttone  in  the 
channel  about  fifty  yards  from  the  banks,  and  furround- 
ed  by  water,  but  nothing  like  an  infcription  appeared 
on  the  fide  next  it.     The  villagers  whofe  habitations 
were  fcattcrcd  in  the  woods,  near  the  place,  finding 
what  I  was  in  quefl  of,  carried  me  back  to  a  field, 
where  was  another  large  block  of  the  fame  kind  of  (lone 
of  a  black  colour,  probably  from  long  expofure  to 
the  air,  and  rude  withotil  any  appearance  of  art:   the 
higher  part  of  it  was  about  foin  teen  feet  high,  and   on 
a  low  projeclion  of  about  twenty  feet  from  this,  the 
villagers  fhewed  me  the  veftiges  of  charafters,  rudely 
carved  of  unequal  fizcs;  they  were  however  fo  cor- 
roded by  time  and  the  effefts  of  the  air,  that  I  fliould  have 
foi:nd  confiderable  difficulty  in  making  them  out  iiad 

3  " 
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it  not  been  fiiggefted  that  fome  chunam  or  lime  water, 
traced  on  the  hollow  charafters  indented  in  the  rock, 
would  render  them  legible  on  the  dark  ground  of  the 
ftone ;  by  tracing  them  in  this  manner,  I  was  enabled 
to  (ketch  off  the  appearance  of  the  whole  with,  I  think, 
tolerable  exaftnefs ;  and  the  annexed  drawing  copied 
exaftly  from  the  the  tracing  taken  on  the  fpot,  rcpre- 
fents  this  infcription  ♦.  Of  the  caufes  of  engraving  it 
here,  or  the  hiftory  of  the  place  I  could  get  no  faiisfac- 
tory.account  from  the  natives,  except  fome  incoherent 
traditions  of  its  being  formerly  ftruck  by  lightning, 
whence  it  is  called  Pelnucallu  or  fplit  ftone.  The  place 
is  alfo  called  Deo  Gamme. 


NOTE, 

A  FURTHER  paper  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon^  and  the 
•^-*'  worfhip  of  BooDH  or  Buddha,  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  by  Lieut.  Mahony,  who  was  for 
fome  time  refident  on  the  ifland,  and  procured  an  extraft 
from  the  Maha  Raja  Wallieh,  alfo  called  the  Raja 
WuLLY  Putter,  an  hiftorical  work,  which  traces  back 
the  introdu6lion  of  the  religion  of  Bu  dd h  a  to  the  Prince 
VijEERAjAH  and  his  followers,  who  came  to  the  ifland 
in  a  (hip  from  the  eaftward,  in  the  (ixth  century  before 
-  the  Cbrijlian  era;  about  which  period  it  is  alfo  to  have 
been  introduced  in  Siam.  It  is  indeed  the  period  at 
which  GouTAMA  Buddha  (the  Buddha  now  wor- 
(hipped)  is  fuppofed  by  the  Singalefe  to  have  made  his 
appearance  on  earth :  the  epoch  of  his  difappearance, 
which  conftitutes  their  facred  era,  being  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chtiist,  cor* 
refponding,  within  two  years,  to  the  fame  era  in  Siam^ 
as  ftated  in  Mr.  Marsdj^n's  tra8  on  Hindu  chronology. 

•  Plate,  No.  a.       •     •     •• 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Mahony's  paper»  which  could  not  be  inliemd 
in  the  prefent  volume  of  the  Society's  refearches,  vili 
appear  in  the  next :  accompanied  by  fome  remarks  from 
Mr.  Harington,  whowas  at  Columboin  the  year  1797s 
and  has  fubjoined  the  following  hady  defcriptions,  wriu 
ten  on  the  fpot,  of  two  temples  of  Buddha;  one  iitu- 
ated  at  Calanee^  near  ColumbQ  ;  the  other  near  Caliturt 
and  mentioned  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Captain 
Mackenzie's  paper* 

TEMPLE  AT  CALANEE. 
February  71  1797- — Vifited  a  temple  of  Buddha  at 
Calanccj  about  fix  miles  north  eaft  from  Colunibo*    The 
images  are  of  ftone,  nearly  the  fame  as  that  at  Boo^ 
Gya*^  viz.  A  man  in  a  fitting  pofture,  the  right  leg  fup- 
porting  the  left,  and  the  right  hand  fupporting  the  left 
hand.     The  right  arm  and  bread  uncovered  ;   the  left 
fide  and  the  waift  covered  with  a  folding  vcd,  the  end  of 
which  hangs  down  before.     The  complexion  fair,  but 
no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  or  from  the  fea- 
tures, as  two  images  in  the  two  temples  at  diis  place  dif- 
fer confiderably  in  thefe  refpefis ;  one  is  a  fair  round 
face,  the  other  darker  and  more  oval.     Both  agree  in 
long  pendent  ear  rings,  and  crifped  hair ;  but  inftead  of 
a  knot  of  the  latter,  as  apparently  reprefented  on  the 
image  at  Boodb  Gya^  the  heads  of  all  the  tigures  of  Boodh 
at  Calanee  are  crowned  with  a  fort  of  tiaras  fomewhat 
refembling  a  hand ;  or  rather  five  fingers  joined  to  each 
other,  (called  SeerafpooterJ.  In  one  of  the  temples  three 
images  of  the  above  defcription  were  enclofed  in  aglafs 
cafe,  which  the  Gonni^  or  officiating  pried,  readily  open- 
ed to  fatisfy  my  curiofity,  and  allowed  me  to  approach 
as  near  as  I  wifhed,  without  even  defiring  me  to  take 
off  my  fhoes  as  ufually  required  in  other  parts  o£ India. 
Before  the  cafe,  which  dood  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
temple,   and  extended  the  whole  length  of  it. 


^  A  place  near  Cyat  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  where  there  is  a  temple 
of  BoooH  i  as  there  alfo  has  oeen  at  dud-cajl:e  near  htuareu 

wooden 
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wooden  table,  on  which  oblations  are  made  at  noon. 
Thefc  ufually  confift  of  flowers,  fruits,  or  iponey; 
no  animals  being  here  facrificed.  The  lotos,  from 
furrounding  reprefentations  of  devotees,  appears  ta 
be  the  favourite  flower  of  the  god,  and  I  alio  ob- 
ferved  the  Keyora  ^ud  Gool-acheen,  two  of  the  moll 
fragrant  flowers  in  India.'  Images  of  Boodh,  and  other 
figures,  among  which  HoN££MAN,BRAMA,and  Vishnu 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  are  painted  on  the  Wajils  and 
roof  of  this  temple,  but  chiefly  Boodh,  in  different 
poftures,  fitting  or  fleeping,  and  his  devotees  bearing- 
each  a  JViifj^r  flower  i  with  fixteen  reprefentations  of 
Dagbopes  (hereafter  mentioned)  which  are  faid  to  repre- 
fent  the  (ixteen  temples  or  rather  monuments  of  this  de- 
fcription  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  idol  temple  I  am 
now  defcribing  is  called  a  Veehar  (or  college),  and  con- 
fifts  of  one  fmall  apartment,  of  an  oblong  fquare,  com- 
pofed  of  common  brick  arid  mortar  materials  with  a  tiled 
roof.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  time  out  of  mind, 
but  from  its  ftruQure  cannot  be  ancient.  I  faw  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  exterior,  and  have  nothing  further  to  re- 
mark on  its  interior,  but  that  it  contained  a  lamp  faid 
to  be  kept  always  burning,  and  a  curtain  occafionally 
drawn  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  apartment  to  keep  the 
fan£ium  from  the  eyes  of  the  prophane.  On  each  fide  of 
the  door  way,  en^lofed  in  receifes  cut  into  the  wall,  are 
too  large  figures,  the  janitors  of  the  god,  and  others  are 
fculptured  round  bearing  a  club,  and  covered  with  a 
high  tiara.  In  the  paflage  which  leads  from  the  firft 
temple  (above  defcribed)  to  a  fecond  of  the  fame  con- 
Itruftion  are  two  other  large  figures  cut  in  alto  relief, 
reprefenting  two  attendants  on  the  local  deity.  The 
fecond  tenriple  contains  a  fingle  figure  of  Boodh,  re- 
fembling  the  figures  in  the  other  temple  with  the  diffe- 
rences already  noticed,  arid  fomewhat  larger,  being  I 
fuppofe  fix  feet  high  in  the  fitting  pollure,  whereas  tnc 
firft  could  not  be  above  five  feet;  or  perhaps  four  and 
five  feet  may  be  nearer  the  cxaft  height  of  the  two.  A 
large  elephant's  tooth,  given  by  the  king  of  Candia^  is 
fixed  in  the  ground  near  this  image,  and  a  fmall  ele« 
Vol.  VL  G  g  ^Vtox 
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phant  of  brafs,  vith  a  driver  of  the  fame  metal,  forms 
the  ornament  of  a  lampftand;  the  light  of  which  was 
extinguiflied;  nor  was  any  other  light  burning  in  this 
lemple. 

Bofh  the  above  Veebars  (land  on  an  eminence,  fur- 
rounded  by  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  and  by  a  low 
wall,  which  likewife  enclof^s  a  third  building  to  the 
north  of  the  others,  called  Daghope,  with  the  addition 
nvahunfee.  This  building  is  a  folid  mafs  of  earth  and 
brick-work,  of  aconfiderable  height,  perhaps  flxiv  feet, 
and  ihaped  fomewhat  like  a  dome  with  a  capola  above. 
This  monumental  temple  is  faid  to  contain  twenty  ima- 
ges of  BooDH  buried  below  it.  The  iafide  is  a  mound 
of  earth ;  the  outfide  a  covering  of  no  great  thick  nefs  of 
brick,  which  has  been  damaged  and  partly  dellroyed  by 
the  rain.  At  the  foot  of  the  eminence  is  the  houfe  of 
the  priefls,  five  in  number,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
officiate  at  the  ceremonies  performed  at  this  place  dai« 
1y  at  noon,  and  annually  at  the  principal  feftival  in  Bj^ 
faak;  when  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  are  faid  to  afiem* 
ble  here.  T^e  priefts  are  called  Gmnly  and  if  learned 
men,  Taranajhi.  Rakhita  Booddha,  and  Ghose 
BooDDHA,  who  attended  me,  were  neither  <^  them 
Brahminsy  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand,  are  there  any 
Brahmins  on  the  ifland*.  They  were  both  as  civil  and 
attentive  to  me  as  men  could  be,  and  after  prefenting 
me  with  cocoa-nut  and  plantains,  would  not  allow  me 
to  pay  for  them,  or  to  give  them  a  prcfent,  although 
they  had  permitted  me,  without  objection,  to  make  a 
pecuniary  offering  to  their  god. 

TEMPLE  AT  OOGULBODDA. 
March  loth. — Vifited  Oogulbodda  Veehar^  two   cofs 
eaft  of  Caliture.     The  temple  is  a  tile-roof  building, 

*  lliere  probably  are,  however,  at  Candia^  where  there  are  HiniB 
temples :  the  prefent  king,  who  came  from  TinrveUy  in  the  Camatkkt 
being  of  the  Hindn  religion ;  wbilfl  the  bulk  of  his  fubjedls  axe  worftiip- 
pcrsof  BooPH. 
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an  oblong  fquare^  with  a  veranda,  fupported  by  fquare 
brick  pillars,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa* 
nut  trec^  Situated  on  an  eminence  and  furrounded 
by  trees.  Near  it,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  a  triple-rooFed 
building,  called  Beinamadoo,  in  form  like  a  pigeon-^houfe 
and  covered  with  Cajam,  in  which  the  precepts  of 
BvDDHA  are  read  to  his  votaries  at  feftivats  and  other 
times  of  affembJage.  No  Daghope*.  The  former 
Veehar  at  this  place  was  deftroyed  by  the  Poriuguefe,  and 
the  prefent  ereded  byDxcuMBCR  Siddart  Buddha^ 
the  old  prieil  who  now  fuperintends  it,  about  forty 
years  ago.  This  Veehar,  befides  two  large  figures  of 
yanitors  at  the  entrance,  and  various  paintings  on  th« 
wall  within  the  veranda,  hiftorical  and  mythological^ 
contains  a  coloffal  imaee  of  Buddha,  eighteen  cu- 
bits in  length,  compofed  of  earth  and  cement,  in  a 
fleeping  poilure;  or  rather  reclining  on  his  lotos 
throne;  his  head  reffing  on  a  pillow,  and  fupported  by 
the  right  arm,  whilft  the  left  is  extended  on  the  thigh 
of  the  fame  fide.  He  has  the  fame  tiara,  ear-rings,  and 
curled  hair,  as  all  the  other  images  I  have  feen,  and^ 
with  no  unpleafingafpedl,  is  painted  of  an  azure  brown 
complexion;  whilft  other  images  in  the  fame  temple 
are  of  a  dufky  yellow  colour.  His  mantle,  which  near* 
ly  covers  him  (the  right  breaft  only  excepted)  is  yel- 
low, the  general  colour  of  the  Sewara,  though  on  one 
of  the  images  in  this  temple  it  is  a  dark  orange,  ap« 
proaching  to  red.  Before  this  figure  is  the  principal 
altar;  and,  befides  flowers  of  feveral  kinds,  there  were 
upon  it  above  a  dozen  fmall  brafs  figures  of  the  god, 
(one  of  which  the  prieft  gave  met,  at  my  particular 
defire,  after  having  prefented  my  offering;  though  not 
without  aa  evident  ftruggle  with  his  feelings,  which 

*  The  folidmonainental  boUding  before  mentioned^  and  r^refented 
ia  the  Plate,  No.  r,  accompanyiog Captain  Mackenzie's  pajper.  Its 
deficiency  at  the  temple  of  Buddha  here  defcribed  b  fingulari  as  it 
appears  a  general  appendage  to  a  Feebar.  Whether  it  has  any  conDcxioa 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  vrcjtt  want  evidence  te  determine. 

+  The  fitting  figure  ia  tho  accompanying  F}atc»  No.  a. 

G  g  a  were 
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were  overcome  by  the  perfuafions  of  the  other  pricfts 
prefent)  a  brafs  inkftand,  with  foroe  images  on  it ;  and 
a  covered  Carandu;  (or  miniature  Dagbope;J  at  Icaft 
faid  to  be  fuch;  though  from  whifperings,  and  the  ex- 
planation given  me  that  it  was  of  brafs,  and  therefore 
not  proper  to  be  expofed,  left  it  (hould  icflen  the  ve- 
neration of  the  votaries,  I  fufpedt  it  was  not  exafily 
what  it  was  pretended  to. bo. 

The  above^defcribed  coloflal  image, lying  in  a  nonh 
and  fouth  pofition,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  weft  fide 
of  the  temple.     At  the  north  end  is  another  image  of 
Buddha,  in  a  fitting  pollure,  nearly  the  fame  as  at 
Calanee^  but  furrounded  with  more  ornaments;  having 
on  each  fide  two  tygers  or  leopards,  with  two  alligators: 
and,  over  the  head,  a  fabulous  animal  called  kimis 
with  three  large  teeth  in  front  and  two  on  each  fide  of 
the  mouth.     Thefe  ornamental  figures,  I  was  inform- 
ed, have  no  connexion  with  the  charadter  or  biftor)'  of 
BuDDHA;  and  fhould  have  been  placed  on  the  out  fide 
of  the  temple,  had  there  been  room.     Two  figures  on 
each  fide  of  this  image,  with  chowries  in  their  hands« 
were  ftated  to  be  Vishnu,  in  attendance  upon  Bud- 
dha: but  I  have  fome  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
information,  as  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  temple,  where 
there  is  a  third  image  of  Buddha  in  a  flanding  pofture, 
there  is  likewife  an  image,  evidently  of  Vishnu,  of 
black  hue,  and  crowned  with  a  high  tiaray  which  bears 
no  emblem  of  attendance  or  fervicc;  though  the  priefls, 
whilft  they  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  Devyo,  decla- 
red him  to  be  inferior  to  Buddha,  and  placed  in  his 
temple  as  one  of  his  attendant  worfliippcrs.     There 
are  feveral  other  images  of  Buddha  in  this  temple, 
which,  having  no  peculiar  charatleriftic,  do  not  call 
for  diftinft  notice.     It  may  be  of  ufc  to  obferve,  how- 
ever,  that  on  my  pointing  out  the  uniformity  of  the 
head-drefs,  in  refpcft  to  the  crifped  hair;  and  afking 
whether  it  was  meant  to  reprefent  the  hair  of  an  Ab)^ 
(innian;  the  priefts,  of  whom  four  were  prefent,  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  in  the  negative,. with  apparent  abhorrence;. and- 
the  prieft  who  had  before  attended  me»  repeating  hisj 
previous  information  of  Buddha*s  being  the  fon  of- 
SuDODHANA  rajah,  and  bom  in  ATi^^g^^/^i^  (Babar): 
added,  in  explanation  of  the  hair  being  (hort  and- 
crifpedy  that  Buddha  had  on  a  certain  occafion  cut. 
his  hair  with  a  golden  fword,  and  its  appearance  in 
confequence  was  meant  to  be  reprefented  on  his  irna* 
ges.     I  recolledt  nothing  further  of  confequence  ob- 
ferved  by  me  (not  an  hour  flnce)  in  this  temple,  except 
that  feveral  lamps  were  burning,  which  are  faid  to  be 
perpetually  kept  lighted  (though  of  this  [  have  fome 
reafon  to  doubt),  and  that  the  ceiling  was  covered  with 
ill-executed  paintings  of  the  lotos;  whildon  the  walls, 
bcfides  a  flower  refembling  the  Nagjfur  (if  not  the 
fame,)  the  Keyor/i,  of  the  fpecies  which  contains  the 
greatell  quantity  of  fragrant  duft,  appeared  the  chief 
votary  of  the  vegptable  tribe. 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  and  converfing  through 
an  interpreter  with  the  four  priefts  on  the  difference 
between  a  Gonninajhy  and  Taranafhy;  the  manner  of 
elefting  thefe  undergraduates  and  aadlors;  and  the  mode  - 
of  abdication  when  a  defire  of  marriage,  infirmity,  or 
other  caufe  irquires  it;  the  nature  of  Buddha's  doc- 
trines as  to  a  future  Rate,  and  the  creation  of  the  uni-i> 
verfe  (on  the  former  of  which  important  fubjeSs  he  has 
fpcken  with  more  certainty  than  on  the  latter);  and 
laftlyon  the  daily  worfhip  oi  Buddha  and  his  feftivals; 
to  (hew  me  the  ufual  ceremonials,  although  it  was  now 
neither  morning,  noon,  or  evening,  the  three  appointed 
times  of  daily  devotion,  they  moil  cheerfully  offered  to 
condu£^  me  again  to  the  temple^  and  after  a  few  prepa<« 
rations,  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  on  this  head;  apologizing 
at  the  fame  time  they  had  not  the  means  of  doing  fo,  as 
I  could  be  gratified  at  Cofidy^  where  numerous  mu- 
fical  inllruments  are  ufed  in  the  Poojab;  and  part:cu« 
larly  on  grand  occafions,  as  the  feftival  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  Buddha  on  the  15th  Vyfaakj  the  Katick 
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fw>jab  on  the  15th  Eel;  the  harveft  femft  in  the  iBOnA 
Do6rooico;  and  other  feftivaU,  of  which  they  fiated  the 
entire  number  to  be  forty-eight,  viz.  on  the  8th,  1  jtb, 
S3d,  and  30th  days  of  each  lunar  month^  or  rather  oq 
the  new  and  full  moon,  and  firil  and  laft  quaiters  of 
each  month. 
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ON  MOUNT  CAUCASUS^ 


BY  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS   WILFORD. 

'T^HIS  appellation,  at  lead  in  its  prefcnt  ftatt,  is  not 
•*-  Scanfcritj  andasitisnotofGr^r/i7;2  0rigin,iil«proba- 
bl«,  that  the  Greeks  received  it  through  their  intcrcourfe 
with  the  Perfians.  In  this  fuppofition,  the  real  name  of 
this  famous  mountain  (houldbe  Ca/us  or  Gas;  {orCauov 
Cohy  in  Per/tan^  fignifies  a  mountain.  Now,  if  we  tranf- 
latc  this  appellation  of  Cob-cos  into  San/crit,  we  fhall 
have  Cos  giri;  or  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  fpo- 
ken  dialedts,  Cas-gbar  or  Cos-car;  and,  really,  fuch  is 
the  prefent  name  of  the  mountainous  region,  in  which 
Ptolemy  aflerts,  that  th€  Gnioj/kr,  properly  fo  called, 
was  fltuated.  This  country,  which  very  much  refem- 
bles  the  valleys  of  Cojhnur^  and  Nepal,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ayeen  Akbery  ;  and  was  furveyed  a  few  years  ago  by 
my  friend  Mirza-Mogul  Beg.  It  mufl  not,  how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  the  famous  country  of  Cajhm 
ghar^  or  Cafh-car  to  the  eaffward  of  Samarcand;  though 
the  appellation  and  its  etymological  derivation  be  the 
fame. 

The  true  Sanfcrit  name  of  this  mountain  is  Chafa-gU 
ri,  or  the  mountain  of  the  C  hofas^  a  moft  ancient  and 
powerful  tribe:  who  inhabited  this  immenfe  range, 
irom  the  eaftern  limits  of  India  to  the  confines  of  Per-* 
Jia;  and  moft  proba{)ly  as  far  as  the  Euxine  and  MedU 
terranean  feas.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  fa- 
cred  booln  of  the  Hindus. 

Their 
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Their  defcendants  ftill  inhabit  the  fame  regions,  and 
are  called  to  this  day  C'ha/as,  and  in  fome  places,  C^^ 
/yas  and  Coffdh.  1  hey  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  warriori, 
or  CJhettris:  but  now  they  are  confidered  as  the  ioweft 
oF  the  four  clalfes;  and  were  thus  degraded,  according 
to  the  inftimtes  of  Menu*,  by  their  omiffion  of  the  holy 
rites,  and  by  feeing  no Brdhmens*  However,  the  vakeel 
of  the  rajah  of  Comanh,  or  Almoray  who  is  a  learned  Pan- 
dit^ informs  me,  that  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  zemindars 
of  that  country  are  Q'hafas  ;  and  that  they  ar^  not  con- 
fidered, or  treated,  as  outcafts.  I  hey  are  certainly  a 
very  ancient  tribe  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  fuch,  in 
the  inftituiesof  Menu;  and  their  great  anceftorC'HA- 
3A  or  C'hasya  is  mentioned  by  Sanchoni athov,  un- 
der the  name  of  Cassius.  He  is  fupppfed  to  have  liv- 
ed before  the  flood,  and  to  have  giv^n  his  name  to  the 
mountains  he  fcized  upon.  The  two  countries  ofCq/h^ 
ghar,  thofe  of  Cajh-miry  Cajiwar^  and  the  famous  peak 
of  C  has  ghary  are  acknowledged  in  India  to  derive  tWeir 
names  from  the  Chafas.  The  country,  called  Ca^a  by 
Ptolemy,  is  ftill  inhabited  by  Chafyas  ;  and  Pliny 
infoims  ust  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion,  between  the/«Jitf  and  the  3^f/»i;«^y,  were  called  C^» 
a  word  obvioufly  derivedf  from  Chafa^  or  Chefai^  as  they 
are  often  denominated  in  the  vulgar  dialects. 

The  appellation  of  Caucafusj  or  Coh-cas^  extended 
from  India  to  the  Ihores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine 
feas;  moft  probably,  becaufe  this  extenfive  range  was 
inhabited  by  C'hafas.  Certain  it  \s^  that  the  mountains 
of  Pcrjia  wcrt^  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Cqf^ 
/osi.CufcBidDd  Ciffii ;  there  was  mount  Cajius  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt y  and  another  in  Syria ;  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  the  adj.-cent  mountains,  were  moft  probablv  dcno- 
mina  ed  from  them  Jupiter  Cassius,  like  Iupiter 
PhNiNUs  in  the  ^^^j,  was  worfliipped  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria^  and  on  the  borders  of  Egypt :  in  the 

*  P.  294«  +  Pliny  B.  6,  c.  20.    Ctfi  montani,  &c. 

Ayeen^ 
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Eplrus  ve  find^  that  the  iitX^^oi  Caffius  and  Cq^ofatts^ 
riven  to  Ju  PXTER,  wereTynonymous, or  nearly  fo.  In 
\anfcrit  the  words  C  bafapa^  Cbafyc^a  and  Cb^yapaH^ 

figniry  the  lord  and  lovercign  ruler  of  the  C*basyas: 

C'hafyapeya  or  Chasapeya^  in  a  derivative  form,  implies 

the  country  of  C'bafapa. 

The  original  country  of  the  C^hafas  feems  to  have 
been  the  prcfent  country  of  Ca/h-gar,  to  the  norch-ead 
of  Cabul;  for  th  Obafas^  in  the  inltitutes  of  Menu,  are 
mentioned  with  the  Daradas^  who  are  obvioufly  the 
Darda  of  Ptolemy,  whofe  country,  now  called  Darad 
by  the  nativi^s,  and  Dawurd  by  Perjian  authors,  is  to 
the  north-weft  (  f  Cajhmir;  and  extends  towards  the 
Indus :  hence  Ptolkmy,  with  great  propriety,  afferts, 
that  the  mountains  to  the  north  eaft  of  Cabid  are  the 
real  Caucafus. 

The  country  of  Cajhcar  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  va!-* 
ley,  watered  by  a  large  river,  which,  after  pafling  clofc 
to  Gbagd'Seray,  Cooner  and  Noargtd*^  joins  the  Landi^ 
Sindby  or  little  Sindh,  below  Jaldlibad/m  the  fmall  dif- 
tridt  ofCameb  (for  there  is  no  town  of  that  name),  and 
from  this  circumftance  the  little  Sindb  is  often  called 
the  river  Canieh. 

The  capital  city  of  Cajbcar  is  called  Cbatraul,  or  Cba* 
traur,  and  is  the  place  of  relidence  of  a  petty  Mabome^ 
dan  prince,  who  is  in  great  meafure  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  Cbina;  for  the  Cbinefe  are  no^  in  ppfleflion 
of  BadacJIjan  as  far  as  Bagldn  to  the  north- weft  of  Ande^ 
rab.  The  Badacjbandt^  or  didrids  compofing  th^  pro- 
vince of  Badacjhdn  t  for  Badacjhanit  is  the  plural  form) 
are  feparated  from  CaJIxar  to  the  fouth-eaft  by  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  the 
road  from  the  new  capital  of  Badacjhdn^  called  Faidzdhdd^ 
and  Faiziyu-dbddy  near  the  lite  of  the  old  one,  is  through 

*  C^o/ur  and  Noorgulzxt  called  Guzgoargul  ia  the  Ayeca  Akbery. 

Zebawc. 
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Zehawc,  Cajhcar  is  alfo  called  Cajbtwary  which  dcnonU 
nation  is  generally  diftortcd  \n\,o  Ketwer  z.x\d  Cmit»th^ 
Per/tan  authors  and  travellers.  The  town  and  diftridu 
Ke^wery  mentioned  in  the  life  of  ^wi/r-TiM  ur,  is  differ- 
ent from  this,  and  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Chaga'Seraly  on  a  pretty  large  river,  which  comes 
from  Vdbi'gdlamh :  it  is  generally  pronounced  Catawr. 
*  Pliny  informs  us*^  that  mount  Caua^us  was  alfo  call- 
ed Graucafus;  this  appellation  is  obvioufly  Smn/crii;  for 
Grdva.  which  in  convcrfation>  as  well  as  in  the  fpokea 
dialcAsy  is  invariably  pronounced  Grau»  fignifies  a 
mountain,  and  being  a  monofyllable  (the  final  being 
furd)  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar^  it  is  to  be 
prefixed  thus,  Grava-Cbafa^  or  CraU'C*ba/a. 

Isii>nRUstfays3thatC?i/^^j,in  theeaftern  languages, 
iignifies  white;  and  that  a  mountain,  clofe  to  it,  is  calU 
ed  Cq/ts  by  the  Scythians,  in  whole  language  it  figniiies 
I'now  and  whitcnefs.  The  Cqfis  of  Isidorus  is  obvi- 
oufly  the  Ca/tan  ridgeof  Ptolrmv;  where  the  genuine 
appellation  appears  ftript  of  its  adjund:.  In  th\e  lan- 
guage of  the  Calmack  Tartars,  ytifu  and  Ch&fu  fignify 
fn(yuj;  and  in  fomc  dialc6ls  of  the  lame  tongue,  towards 
Badaejhdn,  they  fay  Jupd  and  ChupS,  Tujhi  and  Tuchaoi 
Tuca.  Thefc  words,  in  the  opinion  of  my  learned  friends 
here,  arc  obvioufly  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Tujhdra^  by 
dropping  the  final  ra:  this  is  often  done  in  the  vulgar  dia- 
lects: in  the  fame  manner  wc  {^yKvhalcJeg.calft&cc.iot 
ivhalurjegr,  and  ealfr^  which  prevailed,  it  feems,  in  the 
ancient  Gothic  language.  The  words  Cbafu  or  C  bufa  are 
pronounced  Cbafa  or  Cas;  Chufa  or  Ctifa^  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  between  Bahlac  and  the  Indus;  for 
thcyinvaviably  fubftituterAorr  in  the  roomot^.  Thus 
they  fay  Chehr  for  Shchr,\fW\ch\nPcrfian  fignifies  a  tewn^ 
&r.  but  the  words  C'lmfu  or  Cas  never  fignificd  wbite^ 
or  ichitencfs^  unlcfs  by  implirafion:  and  this  is  in  fome 
meafure    confirmed  by  Pliwy,  who  feems   to  hint, 

«  Pliny,  B.  6.  C.  20.  f  Isidor.  Orsg.  B.  14.0.28. 

that 
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that  the  word  Graucafus  fignified  fnow-vhite.  Ptol^^ 
Ify  places  mount  Cq/iusy  or  C^/  in  a  country  called 
A'chaJH^  which  was  fituated  between  LidAc  and  Tarc^ 
bemd.  The  word  Ac  (ignifies  white,  and  C6rA  black,  in 
the  Turkijb  language,which  is  ufed  in  the  country  about^ 
J&fonarcandy  and  both  are  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
Sanfcrit  Ach'h  and  C&1&.  The  word  Achaf^  is  corrupt- 
ed from  Aeb'b'Cbafa,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialefl  of  that 
country  A'c  c*h6f(iy  the  white  (Thaf(is;  becaufe  the  inha- 
l^itants  of  that  country  are  Ch^as^zxiA  are  remarkably 
fair;  whilft  the  fouthcrn  Cbafas  are  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion. According  to  the  repon  of  refpeQable  mer- 
chants, who  conftantly  travel  from  Cajhmir^  Nurpeor^ 
fSrc.  to  TAr^band,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  fitu- 
ated between  Ldd4c  and  Tare'band,  ufe  the  words  A'c 
and  CArA^  till  within  a  few  days  of  TArcband^  where 
f  he  C61m&ck  dialed  prevails. 

The  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  merchants,  fince 
the  time  of  Sha'h^Jb'ha'n,  is  at  L&d&c;  from  which 
they  proceed  ia  a  body  to  the  place  of  their  def- 
tination,  travelling,  the  greateft  part  of  the  way,  along 
the  Jndm:  for  this  faimous  river  has  its  fource  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north- weft  of  T&rc bandy  at  the.dif- 
tance  of  about  four  or  five  days  journey.  Then  taking  a 
foutherly  diredion,  it  comes  within  two  days  oi  Ldddc, 
where  fuddenly  turning  to  the  weft,  it  takes  an  immenfe 
fweep  towards  Smgbur^  probably  the  Sbeker  of  the  maps; 
and  thence  alters  its  courfe  toward  the  confines  of  India* 

Tht  dcnominziion  of  C^bafa-'pri  or  C'bafa-gbat  isnow 
confined  to  a  few  fpots;  and  is  never  ufed  in  any  Sanfcrit 
book,  at  leaft  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge.  This  im* 
ittenfe  range  is  conftantly  called  in  Sanfcrit  Himdcbcly  or 
Xnowy  mountain;  and  Himalaya,  or  the  abode  of  fnow. 
From  Hima,  the  Greeks  made  Imaus :  Emodus  feems  to  be 
derived  from  Himoda,  or  fnowy  :  Himdnay  Haimdna  and 
Haimdnasy  which  are  appellations  of  the  fame  import,  are 
alfo  found  in  the  Purdnas:  from  thefe  is  probably  deriv. 

cd 
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ed  Amcmuiy  which  is  the  name  of  a  famous  mountain 
in  the  leffer  Afia^  and  is  certainly  part  of  the  Himd-laja 
mountains;  which,  according  to  the  Purdpias^  extend 
from  Tea  to  fea.  The  weftern  part  of  this  range  was 
called  Taurus;  and  Strabo  *  fays,  that  mount  Imam 
was  called  alfo  Taurus.  The  etymology  of  this  laftap. 
pellation  is  rather  obfcure ;  but  fince  the  Brdhmens  in- 
fill that  Toc'bdrejldn  is  corrupted  from  Tufbara-ftban^ 
by  which  appellation  that  country  i«  diftingliifhed  in 
the  Purdnas  ;  and  that  Turdn  is  derived  from  Tu/bdrdn^ 
its  Sanfcrit  name,  the^  being  quicfcent;  may  we  not 
equally  fiippofe,  that  Taurus  is  derived  from  Tvjhdra 
or  Tujbdras:  for  this  iaft  form  is  ufed  a)fo,  but  only  in 
declenfions  for  the  fake  of  derivation.  Tvjhdra  figni. 
fies  fnow ;  Tujhdra-Jihdn  or  Tuc'bdras-Jibdn^  the  place 
or  abode  of  fnow^  and  Tujbdrdn  in  a  derivative  fornij 
the  country  of  fnow^ 

Strabo  and  Arri an  were  certainly  miftaken,  when 
they  fuppofed,  that  the  followers  of  Alexander,  in  or- 
der  to  tlatter  his  vanity,  had  given  out,  that  the  mouDr 
tains  to  the  north  and  north-we(i  of  Cabul^  were  the 
real  Caucqfus.     The  information  the  Greeks  received 
about  it  was  true  and  accurate :  they  were  undoubt- 
edly carelefs  in  their  inquiries,;  but  I  can  aver«   that 
all  the  names  of  places  in  Alkxanper's  march,  from 
Bdhlac  or  Balk  to  Mtiltan,  (where  mv  friend  Mogul 
Bkg's  furvey  ended),  are  either  pure  Sanfcrit^  or  an- 
alogous to  the  idiom  of  (he  dialeCls  ufed  in  the  coun- 
tries he  conquered.  The  nioft  qucdionable  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned,  are  Nrcaa  and  Dadala :  the  firft 
is  a  true  and  accurate  tranflalion  of  the  Sanfcrit  Jayim- 
devi-Jlhdn^  or  the  place  of  the  goddcl's  of  victory,  who 
is  worfhipped  under  that  name  at  Cabul  to  this  day. 
Numerous  are  the  legends  in  the  Puranas^  relating  10 
this  place ;  which  is  called  Afa-vana,  and  in  the  fpoken 
dialects  A'Jbdnd.    There  arc  two  places  of  that  name^ 

•  St&abOj  B.  XI.  p.  519. 

one 
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one  called  the  lower;. and  the  other  Urdh^A'Jbdndy  or 
A'fidnd  the  upper :  from  this  laft  the  Greeks  made  Or^ 
ihoffana. 

As  to  Dadala^  it  is  no  uncommon  appellation  in  In^a^ 
feveral  places  are  called  Daidayel,  Dttdhowla  or  Dudhinu- 
liy  and  Dundhydli:  the  town  of  Dadala.  with  the  adjacent 
mountains,  are  called  to  this  day  Dundhydli  ;  but  moro 
commonly  Tauk-dundh  or  Dundb  the  cold^  being  fitu- 
ated  on  a  high  mountain. 

An  extenGve  branch  of  the  Caucajus  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Parapanufus  :  it  is  a  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion called  Devanica  in  the  Purdnas.  I  believe,  there 
is  no  general  name  at  prcfent  for  the  whole  range :  but 
that  part,  which  lies  between  Cabtd^  Bdmmn,  and  An- 
derdbj  is  called  Hindu-cajh  and  Hindu  kej/j  ;  which  laft 
denominaiicn  has  been  dillorted  by  P^jr^ftj;^  authors, 
and  travellers  into  Hindu  Cgh;  at  leaft  in  the  opinion 
of  the  natives.  Whether  the  appellatidn  o{  Hindu-Cajh 
has  any  affinity  with  the  Ohafas^  I  cannot  determine  : 
but  the  inhabitants  fay,  that  this  name  was  given  to 
them,  from  a  certain  giant,  who  ufed  to  lie  there  in, 
wait,  to  catch  (cafh)y  or  to  kill  (kejh)^  all  the  Hindus^ 
who  palled  that  way.  We  find  it  called  alfo  Sbeybar- 
Tdgy  or  Sheybar^TaUy  or  the  mountains  of  Sheybar  or 
Shabar^  under  which  appellation  Prometheus  is  gene- 
rally known  in  the  facrcd  books  of  the  Hindus.  Be 
lhi«  as  it  may,  the  Greeks  called  it  alfo  Parapanifusy  in 
the  fame  manner,  I  fuppofe,  that  they  called  the  river 
Pamifusy  (in  the  Peloponefus)  Panifus. 

The  name  of  this  famous  mountain  is  varioufly  writ-* 
ten  in  different  authors  and  manufcripts — 

Parapamifusj  Parapanifusy 

ParopanufuSy  Parapantfus, 


Parpamfusy  Parpanijfus^ 


Paro 
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Par^  Famiji^f^  Paro  PanifuSi 

Parpameus^  Parpaneus. 

Parapamifus  or  Parapamem  appears  to  be  a  compound  t 
the  firft  part,  I  conceived  at  firft,  to  be  the  word-PoAar, 
which,  in  the  fpoken  dialedts  of  India^  fignifies  a  moun- 
tain. In  this  fuppofition,  the  whole  compound^  ftripC 
of  its  Greek  termination,  would  {ignify  the  mountaiDi 
ofVaml,  or  Bamtf  commonly  called  Bdmfyan,  a  famous 
city  fituated  in  the  centre  of  this  hilly  country.  Un. 
fortunately  the  word  Pahdr,  which  is  not  of  Sanjarit 
origin,  is  a  diiryllable ;  and  moreover  the  fecond  fylla- 
ble  being  long,  and  marked  with  a  ftrong  accent^  ic 
cannot  of  courfe  be  prefixed.  Befides,  the  word  Pa^ 
bar  is  never  ufed  in  that  country;  but  they  fay  Gbar 
above  Dera-Ifmail;  and  Rob  below  it,  amongft  the  Ba^ 
loches.  Rob  is  a  Tartarian  word,  and  indeed  the  JSo/d- 
cl)€s  fcem  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  colony  of  Torfflmii 
origin ;  it  was  originally  the  fame  with  Oros  in  Greek. 

The  word  Pahdr  is  fometinnes  prefixed:  but  then  it  is 
in  another  fenfe;  as  for  inftance,  Pabar-pur  (literally 
HilUburgb)  fignifies  a  town  fituated  on,  or  near^  a 
mountain.  " 

The  word  Parapamifus,  or  Para  Famifus^  is  obvioufly 
derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Para-VJm,  or  the  pure  and 
excellent  city  oiVdmi,  commonly  called  Bdniyan.  It 
is  called  in  Sanfcrit  Vdmi  nagariy  Vdmi-grdm,  and  in  a  de- 
rivative form  Vdmiyan^  or  the  moft  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent city.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  and  was 
conlidered  at  a  very  Ctvly  period,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  fec^t  of  Bcddha;  hence  it  was  called  emphatically 
Buddha- Bdmiy an ;  but  the  Mufulmam  have  malicioufly 
diltortcfd  this  venerable  title,  into  Biit-Bdmiyan  or  Ai- 
mian  of  the  evil  fpirit,  or  of  the  idols.  Para,  whkh 
fignifies  pure  and  holy,  is  alfo  one  of  the  thouland  names 
of  VisiiNU.  Para  or  Paras  is  obvioufly  the  fame  with 
the  Latin  purus;  for  the  letter  a  here  founds  exa<5Hy 
like  u  in  murmur  in  Englijh.  Para  or  Paras  is  for  the 
3  mafculine. 
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mafculine.  Para  for  the  feminine^  and  Param  for  the 
neuter  genders^. 

Bdmyan  is  reprefcnted  in  the  books  of  the  Baudr 
dbi/isj  as  the  fource  of  holinefs  and  purity.  It  is  alfo 
called  Sharma-Bdmiyan  or  Sham-Bdnuyan;^  for  in  San^ 
ferity  Sbarma  and  Shama  are  fynonymous.  This  is  alfa 
one  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Vishnui  and  of  the  fa- 
mous patriarch  Shem;  by  vihoni)  according  tp  the 
Bauddhi/is,  Bdmlyan  was  built.  They  fay,  that  he  wai 
an  incarnation  of  Jina  or  Vishku,  ^6,  i\it  Brdbmenr 
in  general  are  of  that  opinion. 

This  famous  city,  the  Thebes  of  the  eaft,  being  hard- 
ly  known  in  Europe^  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  So- 
ciety a  {hort  defcription  of  it^  with  an  ab(lra6t  of  its 
biftory. 

It  is  Gtuated  on  the  road  between  Bdblac  and  Cdbul^ 
and  they  reckon  eight  numzils  or  days'  journey  fron> 
Cabul  to  Bdmfyan.  From  Cabul  to  Carabaugy  there  arc 
four  manzils  N.  N.  W :  from  Carabaug  to  the  pafs  of 
Sbeybar,  tv/o  numzilsy  inclining  a  little  more  to  the  weft^ 
hence  to  the  fort  of  Zobauk  one  manzily  courfe  north- 
weft  from  Zobauk  to  Bdmiyan  one  mansdL  Like  Tbebes 
in  Egyfty  it  is  entirely  cut  out  of  an  infulated  mountain: 
the  ralley  round  it  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  Tdgdmi  of  Bdi^tyan.  In  this  mountainoua 
country,  where  the  valleys  alone  are  inhabited,  the 
word  Tdgdvi  is  become  fynonymous  with  Purganab  or 
diilridt  To  the  fouth  of  it,  or  nearly  fo,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  two  miles  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  called  Gbulgbulehy  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  deftroyed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Mufidmans. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  buildings  of  mafonry 
round  a  finall  conical  hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  its  ancient  kings.  A 
rivulet,  rifing  in  the  adjacent  hills,  goes  through  the 
ruins  of  Gbulgbtdtb  and  the  Tdgdna  of  Bdmijan,  and  falls 

into 
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into  a  fmall  lake,  from  which  iflue  four  rivers,  tbe 
Hirmend,  the  Landbi-Sbidby  the  rivers  ofBablac,  and  of 

CoTiduz. 

The  city  of  Bdmsyan  confifts  of  a  vaft   number  of 
apartments,  and  recefles,  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  feme  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimenfions, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  temples.     They  are  called 
Samacb*b*i  in  ttfe  language  of  the  country,  and  Samaj 
in  Perfian.     There  are  no  pillars  to  be  fcen  in  any  of 
them,  according  to  the  information  I  have  received 
fronn  travellers,  who  had  vifited  them.     Some  of  them 
are  adorned  with'  niches  and  carved  work ;  and  there 
are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  fomc  figures  in  relievo, 
which  were  deftroyed  or  miferably  disfigured  by  MufiJ-^ 
mans.     Some  remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  forae  of  them:  but  the  fmoke,  from  the 
fires  made  there  by  the  inhabitants,  has  almoft  oblite- 
rated them*     It  is  faid  in  the  Ayeen-Akbcry^  that  there 
are  about  12,000  of  thefe  receffes,  in  the  Tumdn  or  Ta. 
gdvi  of  Bdmiyan;  this  is  alfo  confirmed,  from  general 
report,  by  travellers.     The  country  of  the  Afghans^  as 
far  as  Bdblac  and  Badacjhdn^  abounds  with  Samacb^bes  or 
Samajes :  fome  of  them  are  very  rude,  whilfl  others  are 
highly  finifhed  and  ornamented.  The  moft  perfed:  are 
at  a  place  called  Mohty  on  the  road  between  Bdmsyan 
^nd  Bdblac:  as  they  are  fituated  amongft  precipices, 
the  Mufulmans  have  never  thought  of  living  in  them, 
and  the  paintings,  with  which  they  are  adorned,  look 
quite  frefh. 

But  what  never  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of  tra- 
vellers, are  two  coiollial  llatues,  which  are  feen 
at  a  great  diftance.  They  are  erect,  and  adhere 
to  the  mountain,  from  which  they  were  cut  out. 
They  are  in  a  fort  of  niches,  the  depth  of  which, 
is  equal  to  the  thickncfs  of  the  ftatucs.      It  is  faid, 

*  This  wrord  is  Tpclt  Samach:b*h  by  the  natives. 
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in  the  Ayeen^Akbery,  that  the  largeft  is  eighty  ells  high, 
and  the  other  only  fifty.  Thefe  diroenfions  are  great- 
ly exaggerated,  accorcUng  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  tra- 
vellers I  have  feen,  and  the  difproportion  is  not  fo  great 
between  the  two.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Pharangh-Jebanghiri  cited  by  Th.  Hyde*  they  are 
laid  to  be  only  fifty  cubits  high  ;  which  appears  to  be 
the  true  dimenfions.  At  fome  diftance  from  thefe  two 
ilatues,  is  another  of  a  fmaller  fize,  being  about  fifteen 
cubit5  high.  Natives  and  Perjian  authors,  who  have 
mentioned  them,  agree  neither  about  their  fex  nor  their 
names.  The  few  Hindus,  who  live  in  thefe  countries, 
fay,  that  they  reprcfent  Bhi'm  and  his  confort:  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  that  they  are  the  ftatues  of  Sha'- 
ha'ma',  and  his  difciple  Sa'lsa'la'.  The  Mufidmans 
infift,  that  they  are  the  ftatues  of  Key-Umursh  and  his 
confort,  that  is  to  fay,  Adam  and  £v£;  and  that  the 
third  is  intended  for  Seish  or  Seth  their  fon ;  whofe 
tomb,  or  at  leaft  the  place  where  it  ftood  formerly,  is 
fhewn  near  Bdhlac.  This  is  in  fome  mcafure  confirm- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Pharangh^Jebangbiriy  who  fays, 
that  thefe  ftatues  exifted  in  the  time  of  Noah  ;  though 
he  gives  them  different  names,  and  fuppofes  the  third 
to  reprefent  an  old  woman,  called  Nesr,  more  generally 
reprefented  with  the  countenance  of  a  vulture.  Thefe 
ftatues  are  fo  much  defaced,  through  the  injury  of  all- 
devouring  time,  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Muful^ 
mans,  that  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  their  fex« 
Travellers  do,  however,  agree  that  one  of  them  at  leaft 
is  a  beardlefs  youth ;  fome  more  particularly  infift  that 
the  fweliing  of  the  breafts  is  remarkably  obvious,  and 
that  both  look  towards  the  eaft,  fo  that,  when  the  fun 
rifes,  they  feem  to  fmile,  but  look  gloomy  in  the  even- 
ing. Their  drefs,  as  defcribed  to  me>  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  two  figures,  half  buried  at  Tu£l-Rufium 
near  IJlacar  in  Per/la;  with  this  difference,  that  the  female 
figure  has  no  head-drefs ;  but  the  male  has  fuch  a  tiara 
as  is  worn  by  the  fuppofed  female  figure  at  Tucl  Rujhm. 

•  P-  13a* 
Vol.  VI.  H  h  Thefe 
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.  Thefe  ftatues  were  vifitcd,  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  dif- 
ferent times,  by  a  famous  traveller,  called  Me'yak- 
Asod-Shah,  who  is  a  man  highly  refpefted,  both  oa 
account  of  his  defcent  from  Mohammed,  and  his  per« 
fonal  charader.  He  is  well  informed,  in  affluent  cir- 
cumdances,  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  and  keeps 
company  with  the  princes  of  the  country  and  perfons  o{ 
the  fir II  rank.  He  informed  me  lately,  that  thefe  tvo 
ftatues  are  in  two  different  niches,  and  about  forty  pacci 
diftant  from  each  other.  That  the  drapery  is  covered 
with  embroidery  and  figured  work ;  which  formerly  was 
painted  of  different  colours ;  traces  of  which  are  031 
vifible.  That  onefeemsto  have  been  painted  ofared' 
colour :  and  the  other,  either  retains  the  original  colour 
of  the  flone,  or  was  painted  grey.  That  one  certainly 
rcprefcnts  a  female,  from  the  beauty  and  fmoothnefsof 
her  features,  and  the  fwelling  of  her  breafts :  the  head 
being  fo  much  elevated  is  iccure  from  infult  below,  and 
is  alfo  proteded  from  the  weather  by  the  projcfiion 
above.  The  ilatue  of  their  fuppofed  fon  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  didant,  and  about  twenty  feet  high.  One  of  the 
legs  of  the  male  figure  is  much  broken  :  for  the  Afig^ 
tdnians  never  march  that  way  with  cannon  without  &« 
ing  two  or  three  fhots  at  them :  but  from  their  want  of 
flvill,  they  feldom  do  much  mifchief.  Aurangzebe, 
it  is  faid,  in  his  expedition  to  Bdhlac^  in  the  year  1646, 
pafTed  that  way  and  ordered  as  ufual  a  few  fhots  to  be 
fired  ;  one  of  them  took  place,  and  almoft  broke  its  legy 
which  bled  copioufly.  This,  and  fome  frightful  dreams, 
made  him  defifi,  and  the  clotted  blood  it  is  faid  adheres 
to  the  wound,  to  this  day.  The  miracle  is  eqirally-  be- 
lieved by  the  Hindus^  and  Muftdmans  :  the  former  attri- 
bute it  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  deity  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter to  witchcraft.  According  to  Dr.  Hyde,  one  of  thefe 
flatues  is  called  SurkhBut^  or  the  red  idol;  the  other 
Khink-Buty  or  the  grey  idol.  As  to  their  being  holloWj 
I  believe,  it  is  an  idle  tale :  at  leafl  the  travellers,  I  have 
confuked,  knew  nothing  of  it.  Between  the  legs  of  the 
male  figure,  is  a  door  leading  into  a  molt  fpacious  tem- 
ple, 
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pie,  the  dirtiertfions  of  which,  they  could  noit  defcribe 
othcrwife,  than  by  faying,  ibat  it  cou4d  eafily  hold  the 
camp  equipage  dnd  bagi^age  of  Zi»man-siiah,  and  of 
his  whole  artny.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  extraor- 
dinary dimenfions :  it  is  dark  and  gloomy;  and  there  are 
a  few  niches,  with  the  remains  of  fomc  figures  in  alto-re^ 
Revo.  At  the  entrance  are  ftationed  a  few  wretched 
Sanyai/U^  who  fell  provifion  to  travellers.  The  grcatcft 
part  of  the  Samajes  in  Tagavi  Bdmfyan  arc  Hill  inhabit- 
ed by  Mu/uhnans,  who  liv^e  promifcuoufly  wiih  their  cat- 
tle. I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are  no  other  fta- 
tnes,  than  thefe  three;  but>  from  the  numerous  frag- 
ments, which  arc  fcen  through  the  Tdgdvity  there  muft 
have  been  feveral  hundreds  of  them.  They  flicw  to 
this  day  the  Samacb'b,  in  which  the  Aimous  Vya'sa 
compofed  the  VSdas;  and  others,  where  divers  holy  men 
gave  themfelves  up  to  meditation,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Tcrjtan  authors  jire  conflantly  confounding  Bdmiyan 
aTid  Bdblae  together ;  the  firft  they  call  Bdlkh- Bdmiyan^ 
and  the  fecond  Bdlkh - Bokhdra  ;  when  they  fpeak  ot  the 
metropolis  of  the  fire  worlhippers,  it  islobe  undcrftood 
of  Bimfyan  zloncj  according  to  the  followers  ofBuo- 
DKA,  and  the  author  of  the  Buddha-dharmaehdna  Sind^ 
htr.  According  to  Perftan  authors,  Bdmiyan  mutt  have 
cxifted  before  the  flood ;  but  the  followers  of  Budi>ita: 
infift,  that  it  was  built  by  a  mod  religious  man  called 
Shama,  who  appears  from  particular  circumftances  to 
be  the  fame  with. the  famous  patriarch  Shem;  and  that 
his  pofterity  lived  there  for  feveral  generations.  Hence 
Bdlkh'Bdstdyan  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  the  place 
of  abode  of  Abraham*,  who,  according  to  fcripture, 
4trd"tbe  Ij^wht  facred  books,  remov^cd  with  his-faih«  to 
diftant  countries  to  the  weftward. 

« 
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According  to  Diodorus  the  Sicilian^  Bamjan  exift« 
ed  before  Ninus:  for  this  hiftorian,  like  the  Perfian 
authors  we  have  mentioned,  has  miftaken  Bdblac  for  Bi^ 
miyan  ;  which  he  defcribes  as  lltuated  among  fieep  hills: 
whiift  Biblac  is  fituated  in  a  low^  flat  country,  and  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  mountains. 

T^ie  natives  look  upon  Bdmyan^  ^x\A  the  adjacent 
countries,  as  the  place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of 
mankind,  both  before  and  after  the  flood.  Hy  Bdndyan 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  underftand  all  the  coun- 
try from  Si/ian  to  Samarcand,  reaching  towards  the  eaft 
as  far  as  the  Ganges.     This  tradition  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, for  it  is  countenanced  equally  by  Perfian  authors, 
and  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus.     The  firft  heroes 
of  Perfian  hiftory  lived,  and  performed  there,  innumer- 
able achievements.     Their  facred  hiftory  places  alfo, 
in  that  country,  their  holy  inftruQers,  and  the  firft  tem- 
ples that  were  ever  erefted.  In  the  prefatory  difcourfej, 
prefixed  to  the  Purdfias^  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  a  more  modern  hand,  a  general  defcription 
of  the  whole  world  is  inferted,  which  one  would  natu- 
rally fuppofe  to  be  extraded  from  that  PurAna,  to  which 
it  is  annexed :  but  the  reverfe  is  adually  the  cafe  :  for 
it  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  fuch  geographical  no- 
tions as  are  to  be  found,  occaGonally,  in  that  Purdna, 
In  thefe  prefaces,  if  we  may  call  them  fo ;  it  is  faid,  that 
SwAYAMBHUvA  or  Adam  Hvcd  in  ih^dwipQ^  Pusca- 
RA,  at  the  furtheft  extremities  of  the  weft.     There  fe- 
ven  fons  were  born  unto  him,  who  divided  the  world  or 
/even  ijlands  among  thcmfelves. 

This  notion  feems  alfo  to  be  admitted  in  the  Trelod^ 
derpana^  by  the  Bauddbijls^  who  give  the  name  of  yambu 
to  PuscARA :  for  by  Jambu  is  undertlood  the  continent. 
Plutarch  alfo  fays  that  the  inhabitants  ofEgypa,  which[ 
is  probably  the  dwip  of  Puscar  a,  confidered  their  own 
country  as  the  continent.    Be  this  as  M  may,  1  have 

never 
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liever  found  in  the  Purdnas  any  paflage,  except  one, 
that  could  in  the  leaft  countenance  fuch  an  idea.  The 
paflage  alluded  to,  I  difcovered  fome  days  ago,  in  a  le- 
gend in  which  it  is  faid,  that  the  father  of  Saty  avr  ata 
Of  Noah,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cbati'^ 
Jra^bdga  in  the  dwff  of  Ch  an  dr a,  which  is  one  of  the 
/acred  i^es  in  the  weft.  There  is  cerxainly  a  river  of  that 
name  in  Cbandra-dwiip^  even  more  famous  in  the  Fu^ 
rinasj  than  another  of  that  nanae  in  the  Panjdby  and 
which  is  now  called  the  Cbindh  It  is  highly  probable, 
.that  the  words  Ckandra-dwtp  are  an  interpolation  by 
fome  of  the  ignorant  compilers  of  the  Purdnas^  who 
have  arranged  this  heterogeneous  ma(s  without  method, 
and  ftill  lefs  judgment:  for  in  this  fame  legend  from  the 
Scanda  furdna,  Satyavrata  or  Noah,  is  faid  to  have 
left  the  banks  of  the  Cbandra-bhdga,  at  the  head  of  a 
-numerous  army,  in  order  to  invade  the  country  of  Dra^^ 
n;ira,  or  the  peninfula  of  hdia,  which  be  conquered  and 
annexed  to  his  dominions. 

Bbdlac  or  Bdtniyan  are  both  fituated  in  the  country  of 
VdhUca  or  Vdhlaca;  and  as  Bdwiyan  was  once  the  capital, 
it  is  poflible,  it  might  have  been  calledalfo  Vdblica  or  Bhdr 
Jac.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  rather  obfcure  : 
it  is  however  ^e  genial  opinion,  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  plant,  which  produces  AJfa-fostida^  called  in  SanfcrU 
Vdblica^  and  is  the  Silpbhm  of  the  hiftorians  of  Alex- 
in d  er.  It  grows  there  in  great  aimndance,  and  is  f  ec« 
koned  fuperior  to  that  of  other  countries.  Others  in.- 
fift,  thatUiis  plant  was  thus  denominated  from  its  grow- 
ing  in  the  ^country  of  Vdlica^  which,  they  fay,  was  thtu 
called  from  a  certain  fage  of  that  name,  who  lived  there : 
tnis  IS  conatenanced  byCEDRENUs,  who  fays  that  Pe. 
LBG,  y^hom  he  calls  Phalec,  dwelled  in  the  country  of 
BaSra^  which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Vdb^ 
Mder  or  Bak-ter,  which  fignifies  the  country  about  Vdb^ 
Ika,  or  Balk.  Thus  the  country  of  the  Byba,  called 
Bahifian,  is  generally  called  by  natives  Balut-ter.  Deri- 
yatives  of  this  fort,  though  not  pure  Sanfcrit^  are  how« 

ever 
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ever  very  coTnmon  all  over  India :  thus  they  fay  ymt^ 
gul~  tcry,  or  country  about  woods  and  forcfta.  SbmuUr^ 
Brabmat4t€r^  Vijhnauter^  &c.  imply  apiece  of  ground, or 
a  diftricl  belonging  to  Suiva>  &c.  or  fet  apart  for  bii 
worlhip.  In  Sanfcrit^  the  compound  Vdblica-tiramxx 
Vii/jliC'tir,  would  lignifiy  the  country  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Vdhlica.  Bdmyian^  as  well  as  Cabul  and  JBaiHi^ 
vcre  at  an  early  period  in  the  hands  oF  the  Jl^s^ifim^ 
There  were  even  kings  of  Bamiyan :  but  this  dynafty 
tailed  but  a  few  years  and  ended  in  1215.  The  kings 
and  governors  rcGded  at  Ghulghuleb.  called  at  that  time, 
the  fort  or  palace  of  Bamiyan.  It  was  deftroyed  by 
Genghxz-Khan,  in  the  year  1221 ;  and  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  had  prefumed  to  refdt  him,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  butchered,  without  diilinfiion,  cither  of  age  or 
ihx  :  in  his  rage,  he  fpared  neither  animals,  nor  even 
trees.  He  ordered  it  to  be  called  in  his  own  language 
Alau  balig.  or  the  city  of  grief  and  (brrow  :  but  the  in- 
luibitauts  of  that  country,  called  it  in  their  own  dialeS 
Gbulghidehy  which  word,  ufed  alfo  in  Ferftany  fignifics 
the  cries  of  woe.  To  have  rebuilt  it,  would  have  been 
ominous :  for  this  reafon,  they  erefled  a  fort  on  a  hill 
to  the  north  of  Bdmiyaa^  which  is  called  to  this  day,  the 
imperial  fort.  This  fort  alfo  was  deftroyed  by  Zincis 
the  Ujbeck^  in  the  year  1628;  and  has  not  been  rebuilt 
fince. 

According  to  the  P«ri;iAf,  Swavambhuva,  or  Aoi- 
MA,  Satyavrata  or  Noah,  lived  in  the  north-weft 
])arts  of  India  about  Cafhmir.  There  Brahma'  aiTumed 
a  mortal  ihape  according  to  the  Matfya-FurAna ;  and 
one  half  of  his  body  fpringing  out,  without  his  expe- 
riencing any  diminution  whatfoever,  he  framed  out  of 
it  Satahupa'.  She  was  fo  beautiful,  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  her.  As  he  confidered  her  as  his  daughter,  beii^ 
fprung  from  his  body,  he  was  afliamcd.  During  this  con- 
ilid  between  (hanie  and  love,  he  remained  motionlels, 
with  his  ^"yv^^  fixed  on  her,    Satarupa  perceiving  his 

^tuacioB, 
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iituation^  And  in  order  to  avoid  his  looks  ftepped  afide. 
fiiKAHMA'  unable  to  move,  but  ftill  defirous  to  fee  her, 
a  face  fprang  out  upon  him,  toward  her.  Thus  fhe  fhiftp 
ed  her  place  four  times  round  him,  according  to  the 
four  corners  df  the  world;  and  four  faces  grew  up.^> 
Jiis  head.  Having  recovered  his  intellects,  the  otner 
half  of  his  body  Iprang  from  him  and  became  Sway- 
AM&HUVA  or  AoiMA.  SwAYAMBHUVA  literally  SWAY- 
AMBUu-^Uke  fignifies,  that  Brahma'  or  Swayambiiu 
rappeared  in  an  aflumed  form,  called  from  that  circum- 
fiance  Swyambhuva.  The  pofleflions of  Cardames'- 
WARA  were  in  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  His  fon  Capit 
LA,  a  motl  religious  man,  performed  for  a  long  time  re- 
ligious aufteritics  near  Hardwat\  where  they  fliew  to 
this  day  the  place  where  he  lived,  under  the  name  of 
Capila-Jihan :  hence  the  pafs  of  Hardwar  is  fometimes 
called  the  paifes  of  Capila  or  Kupeleh. 

CARDAfdEVwARA  is  the  dcftruftivc  powcr  united  to  a 
form  of  clay:  Iswaii a  attempted  to  kill  his  brother 
Brahma^  who  being  immortal,  was  only  maimed  :  but 
Is'WARA  finding  him  afterw^ardsin  a  mortal  (hapein  the 
charaQer  of  Dacsha,  killed  him,  as  he  was  performing 
a  facrifice.  Cardame'swara  is  then  obvioufly  the 
Cain  of  fcripture,  and  of  courfe  Capail  is  his  fon 
Enoch,  and  Capila-Jihdn.  is  probably  the  city  Enochia 
ihus  called  after  him.  The  Mufulmans  feem  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Hindus  the  appellation  of  Gapila 
or  Ca'bil,  which  they  give  to  Cain,  who  is  fometimes 
<:alled  Capile'swara  in  the  Purdnas  ;  being  ah  incar- 
nation of  Maha'-deva  ;  Enoch  was  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  is  always  called  Capi la-muni.  Capile'- 
swARA  was  a  Muni  alfo;;  hence  he  is  fometimes  called, 
though  improperly.  Cap i la-muni;  which  inaccuracy 
has  occaiioned  fome  confufion  in  the  Purdnas.  Capi- 
la-muni,  is  reprefented  as  a  moft  religious  penitent^ 
though  fomewhat  cbolerick,  and  Henoch  or  C'ha- 
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NOCH,  for  fuch  is  his  name  in  Hebrew^  implies  that  be 
■was  confecrated  to  God,  and  for  ever  devoted  to  his 

fervice. 

Capila  ofCapila-muni,  that  is  to  fay,  Capila  the 
filent  contemplator,  is  generally  found  making  iaptf^ 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Though  found  at  feveral 
places  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  but  one.  Near  Hankvar 
is  Captla-Jib&n^  where  he  made  his  firft  appearance.  His 
father  and  mother  were  exceedingly  happy  when  he 
■was  born ;  as  they  conceived  him  to  be  a  gifc,  and  alfo 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  preferving  power;  and 
they  liopcd,  that  he  would  prefervc  and  comfort  them. 
There  at  Capila-Jlh&n^  he  was  confulted  by  his  mother 
the  devout  Devahuti,  daughter  of  Swayambhuva, 
about  the  fureft  and  beft  method  to  obtain  Mocjha  or  re- 
union to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  exhortations  of 
Capila,  and  his  wife  admonitions,  are  related  in  the 
Bhagavai  and  other  Puranas.  Dev ah  uti  withdrew  af- 
terwards to  the  forelts  on  the  banks  of  the  Bindu^Saro^ 
vara  lake,  from  which  ifliies  the  Ganges;  and  is  impro- 
perly called  Man  Sarovara.  There  ftie  performed  fti- 
pafyas  for  a  long  time,  and  was  ultimately  reunited  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  never  to  be  born  again. 

In  that  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chinaby  in  the 
hills,  was  performed  that  famous  facrifice,  which  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  Abel,  according  to  the  Scanda-pU'-^ 
r&na:  an  account  of  which,  from  the  Hindu  facred 
books,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society,  as,  moft 
probably,  I  fhall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  refume 
this  fubjed  hereafter. 

There  had  fubfifted,  for  a  long  time,  fome  animofity 
between  Brahma  and  Maha'-de'va  in  their  mortal 
ihapes;  and  the  latter  on  account  of  his  bad  condu8, 
which  is  fully  defcribed  in  the  Puranas^  had,  it  appears, 
given  much  uneafinefs  to  Swayambhuva  and  Shta- 
jLU p a'.    For  be  was  libidinous^  going  about  fiark  naked, 

with 
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with  a  lau^club  in  ^js  hand.  Be  this  as  it  may^  Ma- 
HACDjPVAt  wEJQ  was  the  eldeft,  faw  his  claim  as  fuch^ 
totally  difrcgardedj  and  Brahma'  fist  up  in  his  room: 
this  intrulion  the  latter  wanted  to  fupport;  but  made 
ufe  of  fuch  lies  as  provoked  Maha'-d£'va  to  fuch 
a  point,  that  he  cut  off  one  of  his  heads  in  his  divine 
form.  In  his  human  fliape  we  find  likewife  Dac- 
SHA  boafting)  that  he  ruled  over  mankind*  One  day 
in  the  afiembly  of  the  Gods,  Dacsha  coming  in,  they 
all  rofe  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  him:  but  Maha'*de'- 
VA  kept  his  feat^  and  looked  gloomy.  Dacsha  refent- 
ed  the  affront,  and  after  having  reviled  Maha'-D£'va» 
in  his  human  (hape^  curfed  him;  wifhing  be  might  re- 
main always  a  vagabond,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
ordered  he  fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  and  deprived 
of  his  fhare  of  the  facrifices  and  offerings.  Maha'« 
de'va  irritated*  in  his  turn  curfed' Dacsha,  and  wiQied 
he  might  die;  a  dreadful  conflid  took  place  between 
them,  the  three  worlds  trembled,  and  the  Gods  were 
alarmed.  Brahma',  Vishnu,  and  the  whole  affembly 
interfered  and  feparated  the  combatants,  who  returned 
to  their  refpeftive  homes.  They  even  effefted  a  recon- 
ciliation, in  confequence  of  which  Dacsha  gave  one  of 
his  daughters,  calle4  Sita'  in  marriage  to  Maha'-df/va. 
Sita'  was  an  incarnation  of  Devi':  for  Sri'-de'vi'  the 
wife  of  Dacsha,  and  daughter  of  Adima  and  Iva,  en- 
treated the  Goddefs,  to  give  her  one  daughter  exadly 
like  herfelf:  her  requeft  was  granted,  and  Devi'  was 
incarnated  in  her  womb.  She  was  bleffed  alfo  with  an 
hundred  daughters  more*  One  day,  as  Dacsha  was 
fitting  with  his  wife,  they  both  lamented  that  they  had 
no  male  offspring.  I  command  over  the  world,  fays 
Dacsha,  great  is  my  power  and  my  wealth:  but  I  have 
no  fon.  They  agreed  to  make  a  folemn  facrifice,  in 
order  to  obtain  one;  on  this  occafion  Dacsha  conven- 
ed gods  and  men;  but  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  in- 
vite Maha'-de'va:  who  took  little  notice  of  this  neg- 
le£l;  for  he  is  reprefented  in  all  his  Avaidras^  as  perfea- 
ly  indifferent  either. to  praife  or  abufe.  But  his  wife 
3  was 
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^vtts  enraged;  and  infifted  on  her  going.  ^Iaha'^-d: 
did  what  he  could  to  difluade  her  from  it,  but  in  vkin: 
She  was  treated  with  fuch  contempt  by  her  father,  that, 
in  a  rage,  (he  flung  herfelf  into  the  facred  fire,  and 
thcteby  fpoiled  the  facrifice.  Maha'-de'va  hearing 
of  this,  blamed  her  for  her  rafh  condu3,  in  thus  fpoiU 
jng  the  religious  performance,  and  curfed  hen  In  cocw 
fequence  of  this  curfe^^and  for  her  improper  behaviour, 
ihe  was  doomed  to  be  born  again,  and  to  trahfnnigrate 
•for  a  thoufand  years  into  an  inferior  being.  Thns  fhe 
•became  a  FicA:  but  Maha'-de'va  to  pleafe  her,  af- 
iixmcd  the  fliape  of  a  Pica  or  Picas  under  the  title  of 
Picfe'swARA  or  Pice'sa-Maha'-de'va.  He  is  inorc 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  CocirE's'WARA-MA- 
MA'-DE'VA:  Cocila  CCiiculusJ  being  another  name  for 
the  bird  Pica  or  Picas*. 

Maha'-de'va  afterwards  went  up  to  Brahma',  in 
the  charaQer  of  Dacsha;  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
4bufe,  began  to  beat  him;  the  confufion  became  gene- 
iral  in  the  whole  aifembly,  who  all  took  the  part  of  Dac- 
5HA:  but  Siva  ftriking  the  ground  with^the  locks  of 
\\%  JaM^  produced  two  heroes,  and  a  whole  army  of 
demons  came  to  his  afiiftance;  the  battle  raged,  and 
during  this  general  confliQ:  Maha'-de'va  cut  off  Dac- 
sha's  head:  feveral  of  the  Gods  were  wounded,  parti- 
cularly the  Sun  and  Moon;  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the 
Eatth  trembled. 

The  Gods  at  laft  humbled  themfelves  before  Mara^- 
bE'vA,  who  was  appeafed ;  and  order  was  re-eftabii(hed 
through  the  whole  affembly.  The  Gods  requefted 
MAha-de'va  toreftore  Dacsha  to  life,  which  he  pro- 
tnil^d  to  do;  but  the  head  could  not  be  found,  for  dur- 

*  Fk*  in  SawfcrH  it  the  name  of  the  Cmclfio :  bat  it  waa  once  taken 
in  a  more  extenbve  feufe;  for  we  read  in  glolT^ries,  that  Pica  is  the  name 
of  fuch  birds  as  pkh  their  food  out  of  holes.  In  this  fenfe  the  bird  Piens 
is  certainly  a  Pktf.  The  root  of  the  word  Pkus  is  loft  in  Las'm^  but  it  b 
ffteftrtred  ik  G^iki  and  moft  of  its  dialeds. 

ing 
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ing  the  fray,  it  fell  into  the  fire,  and  was  burnt.  They 
brought  a  he^goat^  whofe  head  they  cut  off,  and  placra 
upon  the  lifelefs  corpfe  of  Dacsha,  who  inftantly  re^ 
vived:  but  he  remained  weak  and  without  power  till  he 
was  born  again  a  fon  of  Noah. 

Maha-d£'va  then  took  up  the  body  of  his  beloved 
SiTA'  on  his  fhoulders,  and  went  feven  times  round  the 
world,  bewailing  his  misfortune.  Here  I  ihall  remark 
that,  when  any  accident  happens  to  the  Gods,  they  ge. 
nerally  fct  off  at  full  fpeed,  going  feven  times  round  the 
world,  howling  all  the  way  mod  woefully.  . 

The  gods,  whom  Sita'  contained  in  her  womb,  burft 
out,  her  limbs  were  fcattered  all  over  the  world;  and 
the  places^  where  they  fell,  are  become  facred.  Her 
breafts  fell  near  Jalhnder  in  ih^  Punjab;  the  y^i  into 
A'fam^  and  the  guhya^  into  Nepdl^  where  they  are  moft 
devoutly  worfhippcd  to  this  day.  The  Jatter  is  a  fmall 
cleft  in  a  rock^  with  an  intermitting  fpring:  it  is  called 
Quhja-JihAn. 

Puja^  with  offerings,  are  direQed  to  be  made  to  Pi* 
ct'sA,  whenever  there  happens  to^be  in  the  year  two 
months  of  ^Ajhd'd'ha^  the  fecond  of  which,  is  emboli^* 
snic.  The  firft  ^Afhdd'ha^  is  reckoned  impure,  and 
the  religious  rites  are  to  begin  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon,  if  poffible:  if  not  on  the  third  or  feventh  day. 
For  this  purpofc  an  image  of  the  Picas  is  to  be  made; 
the  body  of  gold,  the  wings  of  precious  ftones,  the  beak 
of  red  coral,  and  the  eyes  alfo  of  a  precious  (tone  of  ^ 
red  colour,  called  manica.  Women  particularly  ought 
to  be  cautious  not  to  omit  this  religious  perfortnance, 
on  any  account  whatever;  (hould  any  woman  fail  ih 
this,  fhe  will  be  born  a  Vyali  (a  fnakej  in  ihe  forefts. 
Whatever  woman  performs  it  duly,  will  have  many 

•  Podcx. 
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children,  and  her  hufband  (hall  not  die  before  her:  for 
Pa'rvati  is  highly  delighted  with  prayers  and  ofiFer- 
ings  in  that  intercdary  month.  Pice'sa  Maha'-be'va 
is  probably  the  Jupit£r  Picus  of  the  Latiam:  fonic 
pretend  that  this  mctaniorphofis  happened  in  Syri§^ 
others  in  Italy:  but  the  Hindus  infift  that  it  happened 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  P6njab.  Though 
Pic!us  be  faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Aoiua; 
yet  as,  according  to  the  furdnas^  the  fame  concatena- 
tion of  events  reappears  in  every  Mamuantara^  the  fame 
Uory  muft  have  happened  of  courfe  in  the  time  of  Sat 
tyavrata,  or  No4H« 

In  the  Purdnas^  the  Ganges  is  reprefented  as  remain* 
ing  concealed  for  a  long  time  in  the  hills;  at  the  pray- 
ers of  a  certain  holy  man  it  entered  the  plains  of  Hifh 
dujian  till  it  reached  j?^;z/ird\r ;  then  gradually  advanc- 
ing, it  found  at  lad  its  way  into  Ben^aL     As  the  whole 
country  from  Hardwar  xo  the  fea  was  annually  over- 
flowed in  fuch  manner  as  to  render  the  greateft  part  of 
it  unfit  for  cultivation,  Bhagirafha  retrained  the  ipi- 
tmdation  between  certain  limits.    The  Cbinefe  relate  the 
fame  ftory  of  Fohi,  who  furveyed  the  CQurle  qf  the  yel- 
low river  to  its  fource,  and  by  proper  inbankments, 
reftrained  its  deftruftivc  overflowings.     Capila,  al- 
ways fond  of  the  fea  (hori^,  fojlowcd  i^x^Cd^iges:  we 
find  him  afterwards  meditating   near  a  place  called 
Mtf^r/T^^/^^^  in  Major  Ren N ell's  Atlas,  \o  the  fouth 
of  Calcutta^  not  far  from  Fulta^  and  at  tfaat  time  cjofe  to 
the  fea.     Here  he  was  infulted  by  the  children  of  Sa'- 
oara^  whom  he  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  (ingle  look;  this 
place  is  called  the  old  Sdgar^  and  is  probably  the  place 
called  Oceanis  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian^  for  Sdgara  and 
Oceanis  are  fynonymous  words.     There  the  Ganges  fee- 
ing Samudr  or  Oceanus  was  frightened,  and  fled  back 
through  a  thoufand  channels :  thus  the  Paurdnics  account 
for  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
twice  a  day. 

Capila 
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Capila  is  now  performing  Tapafya  at  Sdgar  ifland^ 
^here  his  Jlbdn  or  place^  is-  about  five  miles  from  the 
(ea;  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  having  thus  far  encroach- 
ed upon  the  fea,  fince  the  erc&ion  of  this  lad  Jibdn. 
Caroame'swara  is  thus  called,  when  confidered  as  a 
divine  emanation  from  Iswara,  but  he  feems  to  be 
Priyavrata,  when  confidered  as  a  mortal.  For  when- 
ever the  deity  condefcends  to  be  born  of  woman;  the 
perfon  is  one,  but  there  are  two  natures.  To  this  dif- 
tindion  we  muft  carefully  attend,  in  order  to  reconcile 
many  feeming  contradiQions  in  the  Purdnas;  and  more 
particularly  fo,  with  rqfpeB  to  Vaivaswata  and  Sa- 
tyavrata  ;  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  but  one  per- 
fon: the  divine  nature  is  an  emanation  of  Vishnu  in 
his  chara^er  of  the  Sun;  and  Satyavrata  is  the  human 
nature ;  thefe  two  natures  often  a3  independently  of  each 
other,  and  may  exift  at  the  fame  time  in  different  places. 

From  particular  circumftances  it  appears,  that  Sa- 
tyavrata before  the  flood  lived  generally  in  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Indus^  between  Cabul  and  Cajhmir;  and 
if  we  find  him  in  Dravira  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
peninfula,  it  feems  that  it  was  accidentally,  and  that  he 
went  there  only  for  fome  religious  purpofes.  Even  af- 
ter the  flood,  he  refided  for  fome  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  According  to  tradition,  which  my  learned 
friends  here  inform  me  is  countenanced  by  ihcPurdnas^ 
he  lived  and  reigned  a  long  time  at  Bettoor^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  and  to  the  fouth  of  Canoge.  In  the  Vara^ 
ba'purdna,VAS\j^  the  father  of  Vivaswata,  is  declared 
to  have  been  king  of  Cq/bmir,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. They  (hew  to  this  day  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Lamech,  as  mentioned  in  the  jlyeen  Akbery^  at  at  place 
called  Natdakhi,  between  Alijhung  and  Munderar;  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  to  the  north-weit  of  Jaldldbdd 
in  the  country  of  Cabul.  The  Muftdmans  called  him 
Peer  Maitlam;  and  in  the  dialed  of  Samarcand^ 
Master  or  Maitri  Bur-kha'n.  The  Bauddbifts  fay, 
that  it  is  Bupd'ha*Nara'tana>  or  Budpha  dwelling 

in 
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in  the  waters:  but  the  Hinduf,  who  live  in  that  coun- 
try, call  him  Mach'hodar-Natb*  or  the  fbvcrrign 
prince  in  the  belly  of  the  fifli.  AH  thefe  denominations 
are  by  no  means  applicable  to  Lamech;  but  to  Noak 
alone.  The  tomb  is  about  forty  cobita  in  length: 
which  was  aflually  the  ftatue  of  Lamkch  according^ro 
tradition:  under  it  is  a  vault  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
\vilh  a  fmall  door  which  is  never  opened,  out  of  refpcfi 
for  the  remains  of  this  illuftrious  pcrfonage.  They  fay, 
that  his  body  is  in  high  prefervation,  and  that  he  is  fit- 
ting in  a  corner  of  the  vault  on  his  heels,  with  his  arms 
croffed  over  his  knees,  and  his  head  reclining  upon  his 
hnnds;  a  favourite  pofture  among  the  inhabitants  of 
L:ciia. 

Vaivaswata,  both  in  his  divine  artd human  charac- 
ter, or  nature,  is  certainly,  Maitla,  Marfer-BuRKn/jK 
and  IJL'DnM'A-N'AiiA'YANA.  Maiti.a  or  Maitla'm  i^ 
a  derivative  formfjpmthe  Sanfcrit  Mart,  which  implies 
the  confort  of  Lacs  11  ami',  and  the  owner  of  her  wealth, 
an  epithet  often  applied  to  rich  men  ;  and  may  be  tranf- 
lated  mighty :  but  it  properly  belongs  10  Visikvu,  and 
his  various  incarnations.  Prithu,  according  to  the 
Puranasy  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  con- 
fort  of  Lacshmi';  as  T  have  (hewn  in  a  former  cflayon 
the  chronology  of  the  Hindus. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  the  Mtt/ulniam  conqatred  that 
country,  they  pronounced  the  word  Maitla'm  Matter^ 
La'm  ;  and  concluded  that  he  was  the  fame  with  Lameck 
the  father  of  Nuh.  The  Afghans  always  ufe  the  word 
Matter  inftead  of  Hazcret.  and  thus  fay  Matter  Mo  haw- 
MED,  Matter  Isa»  Matter  So  lei  man,  for  Hazeret  Is  a, 
Hazeret  Mohammed,  ffoaw^  Soleiman.  Hazeret  in 
Perftan  is  a  title,  bv  which  kings  are  addreffed,  and  ho- 
ly  men  mcmioned;  it  implies  dignity  and  excellence. 
Mmter  from  the  Perjian  Mehtur^  fignifies  alfo  a  Ibrdj 
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prince,  or  chief.  The  Mtifulmans,  and  Hindus  of  that 
country,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  confult,  informed  me, 
that  according  to  tradition^  the  famous  Sultan  Mah- 
M00D9  of  Ghazrih  hearing  of  the  tomb  of  Maitla'm  i 
and  of  the  miracles  daily  performed  there,  conceived 
that  the  whole  was  done  through  magick;  and  accord- 
ingly J-efolved  to  deftroy  it:  but>  being  difturbed  by 
frightful  dreams,  he  defifted,  and  having  made  particu« 
lar  inquiries  about  Maitla'm,  he  wasfuUy  fatisfied,as 
well  as  the  learned  about  his  perfon,  that  he  was  La- 
MECH,  the  father  of  Nuh.  Since  that  period  Mait- 
xa'm  is  revered  as  a  Peer^  or  faint,  by  the  Mufulmans  of 
that  country.  M/7//^Burkha'n,  orBuRGHA'N,in  the 
diale£i  of  Samarcand,  as  I  am  informed,  fignifies,  liter- 
ally, the  lord  and  majier.  In  feveral  Tartarian  dialcfts^ 
God  is  called  Burkha'n,  or  the  lord. 

The  title  of  Mach*hodar-Na't'ha  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  Lam£ch  ;  but  properly  belongs  to  Noah  ; 
for  by  the  helly  of  ihtjijh  they  underftand  the  cavity ^  or 
iri/ide  of  the  ark.  There  is  a  place  under  ground  at  Ba- 
nares^  which  they  call  Mach'hadara.  The  centrical  and 
moll  elevated  part  of  Banares^  is  alfo  called  Mach'ho^ 
dardf  becaufe,  when  the  lowqr  parts  of  the  city  are  laid 
under  water  by  fome  unufual  overflowing  of  the  Ganges^ 
this  part  remains  free  from  water  like  the  belly  of  a  h(h. 
The  city  alfo  is  fome  times  thus  called,  becaufe,  during 
the  general  floods,  the  waters  rife  like  a  circular  wall 
round  the  holy  city.  In  (hort,  any  place  in  the  middle 
of  waters,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  can  afford 
flielter  to  living  beings,  is  called  Macb'hadara. 

The  place,  where  Lamrch  is  fuppofed  to  lie  entorftb- 
cd,  is  Called  Naulaibi,  a  word,  which  fignifies  nine  lakhs; 
becaufe,  it  is  faid.  Sultan  Mahmood  granted  to  this 
holy  place  a  yearly  revenue  of  nine  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Be  this  asitmay,  this  foundation  no  longer  exifts:  and 
I, believe  it  never. did.     The  real  name  is  probably 

Vol.  VI.  I  i  Nau^ 
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Nau^Laca^  or  Nub-Lacay  which  in  the  language  of  th^ 
country,  implies  the. place  of  Nuh  or  Noah  :  at  Icaft 
there  are  many  places  in  that  country,  the  names  of 
which  end  in  Laca  or  Laki,  fuch  as  Ebau-lac^  Gauza^ 
lac,  &c.  • 

Clofe  to  Ayudhya  or  Otdde^  on  the  banks  of  the  Gagra, 
they  (hew  the  tpmb  of  Noah  and  thofe  of  Ayub,  and 
Shis  or  Sish  (Job  and  Seth).  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  venerable  Derveijh^  who  watches  over  the 
tomb  of  Nuh,  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
SecunderRumi.  I  fent  lately  a  learned  HindtU  to  make 
enquiries  about  this  holy  place :  from  the  Mufulmans^  he 
could  obtain  no  further  light :  but  the  Br&bmens  inform- 
ed  him  that  where  Nuh's  tomb  (lands  now,  there  was 
formerly  a  place  of  worfhip  dedicated  to  Ganesa,  and 
clofe  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Bowlj^  or  walled  well, 
which  is  called  in  the  Puranas  Gana-put  cunda.  The 
tonnbs  of  Job  and  Shis  are  near  to  each  other;  and 
about  one  bow  (hot  and  a  half  from  Nuh's  tomb  ;  be- 
tween them  are  two  fmall  hillocks,  called  Soma-giri^  or 
the  mountains  of  the  moon.  According  to  them  thefe 
tombs  are  not  above  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  owe 
their  origin  to  three  men,  called  Nuh,  Ayub,  and  Shis, 
who  fell  there,  fighting  againft  the  Hindus;  thefe  were  of 
courfe  confidered  us  Shehids,  or  martyrs :  but  the  priefts, 
who  officiate  there,  in  order  to  encreafe  the  veneration 
of  the  fuperftitious  and  unthinking  crowd,  gave  out  that 
thefe  tombs  were  really  thofe  of  Noah,  Job,  and  Seth 
of  old.  The  tomb  of  Nuh  is  not  noticed  in  the  Ayeen- 
Akbery^  only  thofe  of  Ayub  and  Shis. 

Mach*ho'dara-Na't'ha  is  not  unknown  in  China; 
at  Icaft  there  is  an  idol  near  Pcchin  (PekinJ^  which  is 
fuppofed  by  pilgrims  from  India  and  Tibet^  to  reprefent 
Mach'ho'dara  or  A/^/Vr^-BuROHA'N.  This  account 
I  received  from  a  famous  traveller  called  Arce'swara, 
who  was  introduced  to  my  acquaintance  by  Mr.  Dun- 
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CAN  *  thrce^ears  ago.  He  faid,  that  the  M^u  or  tem- 
ple, is  at  a  fmall  diiiance  from  the  north-weit  corner  of 
the  wall  of  Pechin,  and  is  called  Mahi-Cdla-MyaUy  from 
its  chief  deity  Maha'-Ca'la-,  who  is  worfliipped  there, 
and  whofc  ftatue  is  on  one  ftdc  of  tl>p  river,  and  the 
Myau  on  the  other.  That  in  one  part  of  the  Myau.  is  a 
gilt  ftatue  of  Mach**hp'dara-Na'th,  about  eighteen 
feet  high  2  in  another  part  is  the  Chdran-pad^  or  the  inj- 
predion  of  the  feet  of  Datta^fre'-ya  or  Datta^  called 
ToTH  by  the  Egyptians.  There  is  a  convent  and  aL^- 
tm7'  What  are  the  Cbinefe  names  of  thefe  deities,  he 
could  not  tell.  This  altonifhing  traveller  firft  vifited 
the  moft  famous  places  of  worlhip  in  the  northern  parts 
of  India^  as  far  as  Bdhlk,  and  the  borders  of  Perjia. 
Though  a  Brahmen^  he  had  a  regard  for  the  worfhip  of 
Jin  A,  and  renouncing  his  tribe,  he  refolved  td  vifit  the 
living  FoHS.  I  (hall  here  exhibit  the  outlines  of  his 
peregrinations,  which  are  as  accurate  as  can  reafona- 
biy  be  expefled  from  a  man  who  declares,  that  he.did 
not  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  geographical  information, 
and  who  never  imagined  he  (hould  be  requefted  to  give 
an  account  of  his  travels. 

AccordingtoAaCR'swARAS  account.      According  to  the 

maps  of  the  JefuUs. 

From  Benares  to  Nepal        -  -        Nepal 

Laffa         -  -  -  -        Laffa 

CJberi,  fouth-eaft  of  Laffa    -  -        I^ri 

Country  of  Letanb  -  -        Latm 

Then  turning  toward  the  weft,  he  en- 
tered the  country  of  Combo,  where 
he  adorned  the  Lama'-Combo    «        See    Alphab. 

Tibet.p.  42^. 
to  Samd-Jerbu        ...        Bridge  of  So- 

ma. 
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to  Caucdfu  •  «.  »        Cocofay  cuftotfbi 

houfe. 

Country  of  Je/hrdm 

Silin  ...         Sinifim 

Croffed  the  Hdrd^Moren  and  enter- 
ed the  country  of  Urdufu,  which 
he  defcribes  as  flat  and  abound- 
ing with  lakes  and  marfhes^  Urtous. 

CroiTed  again  the  Hara^Moren,  and 

entered  the  country  of  Urdt,  Urat. 

Then  turning  to  the  north-weft,  he 
entered  the  country  of  a  famous 
Kalka  chief,  called  Bha'ga'-gu. 
Thence  into  the  country  of  the 
Tolen-cd/u-Kalkas ;  thus  called 
from  the  river  on  the  banks^  of 
which  they  live,  Tota-pira  or  ri- 

ver T(o/d. 

He  went  afterwards  to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  Ta'- 
ka'na'th,  the  place  of  whofc  rcfidence  is  marked  Ir 
the  maps  between  the  rivers  Selingbei  and  Orpm.  This 
living  FoH  is  well  known  in  the  northern  parts  o? India^ 
under  the  name  of  Ta'ra'na'th,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Bell's  travels. 

In  three  months  he  went  into  the  country  of  Chitcdr^ 
Naymdnn-cd/u^  in  the  maps  Teitcicdr  and  Naymann^ 
Thence  to  Tdld^Nor^  the  Taal-Nor  of  the  maps.  He 
then  entered  CA/w^?,  through  the  breach  made  in  the  great 
wall,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  emperors 
to  their  place  of  burial,  which  he  fays  is  called  Ekhor  by 
the  Tartars y  and  Sechin  by  the  Chineje :  thence  to  Pekin 
called  by  the  Chinefe  Pcchin.  He  returned  from  his  ex- 
pedition about  three  years  ago, and  (hewed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  to  me  the  numerous  Rahddres  or  paffports  he 
obtained  from  (he  various  chiefs  and  Lamas  he  had  vifit- 
ed.  They  are  written  in  the  charaflers  of  the  countries 
he  went  through,  name)}i^  of  Tibet,  the  Mungul  Tartars, 

and 
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and  of  China.  He  is  now  gone  to  vifit  the  places  of  wor- 
(hip  in  the  fouthern  parts  oi  India;  after  which  he  in- 
tends to  come  and  die  at  Benares.  A  near  relation  of 
his  is  in  my  fervice  as  a  pandit.  • 

It  may  appear  llrange,  that  the  pofterity  of  Cain 
(hould  be  fo  much  noticed  in  the  Purdnas^  whilft  that  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent  Ruciii  is  in  great  meafure' 
neglefted :  but  it  is  even  fo,  in  the  Mofaical  account  of 
the  antediluvian  hiftory :  where  little  is  faid  of  the  pof- 
terity of  Seth  ;  whilft  the  infpired  penman  takes  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  defcendants  of 
Cain,  and  to  what  high  degree  of  perfe£lion  they  car- 
ried the  arts  of  civil  life.  The  charms  and  accomplifli- 
ments  of  the  women  are  particularly  mentioned.  T!}e 
fame  became  mighty  men^  which  were  rfold^  men  of  renown. 
The  antediluvian  hiftory  of  Sanchoniathon  isobvi- 
oufly  that  of  the'  pofterity  of  Cain.  We  have  been 
taught  to  confider  the  defcendants  of  Cain^  as  a  moft 
profligate  and  abominable  race :  this  opinion,  however, 
is  not  countenanced,  either  by  facred  or  profane  hifto^ 
ry.  That  they  were  not  intrufted  with  the  facred  depo- 
fit  of  religious  truths  to  tranfmit  to  future  ages,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  certain :  they  might  in  confequence  of  this, 
have  deviated  gradually  from  the  original  belief;  and 
at  laft  fallen  into  a  fuperftitious  fyftem  'of  religion, 
which  fcems  alfo  a  natural  confequence  of  the  fearful 
difppfition  of  Cain,  and  the  horrors  he  muft  have  felt, 
when  he  recollefted  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther. Be  thi^  as  it  may,  their  worldly  achievements 
paffed  to  pofterity,  whilft  the  peaceful  and  domeftick 
virtues  of  the  delcendantaf  of  Seth  funk  into  oblivion. 
Out  of  five  Menus,  who  ruled  as  lords  paramount  be- 
tween Adima  and  the  flood,  according  to  the  Purdnas, 
four  were  of  the  pofterity  of  Cain. 

Thus,  according  to  an  uniform  tradition,  of  a  very 
long  ftanding,  as  it  is  countenanced  by  the  Hindu  facred 
books,  and  Perfian  authors,  the  progenitors  of  mankind 

lived 
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lived  in  that  mountainous  traft,  ^vhich  extends  from  Bdlki 
and  Candahdr  to  the  Ganges  ;  we  may  then  reafonably 
look  for  the  terrcftrial  paradife  in  that  country ;  for  it 
is  notprobable»  that  AoiMAanc}  Adima'  or  Iva  fhoulcj 
have  retired  to  any  great  diftance  from  it.  According* 
ly  we  find  there  fuch  a  fpot,  as  anfvrers  minutely  to  the 
Mofaical  account;  a  circumftance,  I  believe^  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  elfe  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  A 
fmall  brook  winds  through  the  Tdgdvis  of  Bdrntyim,  and 
falling  into  a  fmall  lake,  divides  ufelf  into  four  heads, 
forming  fo  many  navigable  rivers.  The  firft  called  PA/- 
fon  compalTes  the  whole  country  of  t^bdvildy  where  gold 
is  found  :  and  the  gold  of  that  country  is  good  :  there 
is  alfo  Bdellium  and  Sardonyx.  The  country  ofCAdvild 
is  probably  that  ofCabtd :  it  is  a  very  ancient  denomi- 
nation ;  for  Ptolemy  calls  its  inhabitants  C^^//f?,  and 
the  town  ii k\f  Cabura,  which  is  obviouHy  a  corruption 
from  Cabul;  for  the  Per/tan  name  for  a  Jhed  or  penu. 
houfe  is  inditfercntly  pronounced  Cabul  and  Cabur.  Tra- 
dition fays,  that  Cabul  was  built  by  an  ancient  king  of 
that  name ;  and  the  place  where  he  lived,  is  ftill  fhewo 
near  Cabul:  they  generally  call  him  Shah  Cabul.  Cold 
is  found  in  the  fands  of  the  Indus^  above  Derbend^  but 
in  greater  quantity  about  Cdbul-grdtjiy  to  the  north  of 
Derbendy  and  in  the  rivers,  which  tall  into  the  Indus  from 
the  weft.  It  is  found  alfo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
in  tbefc  parts,  but  the  natives  are  too  indolent  to  dig 
for  it.  The  gold  found  in  the  fands,  I  am  told,  is  not 
fo  pure  as  that  found  by  digging  the  earth  to  a  confider- 
able  depth.  This  country  abounds  with  divers  forts  of 
precious  ftonc$,  fuch  as  the  I.apU  Lazuli^  the  Tacuib  of 
hyacinth,  cryftal,  marble  of  various  colours,  and  razor 
ftonesof  a  fuperiorquaility.  The  PAZ/S/j appears  then  to 
be  the  Landi-Sindh^ox  IcfTer  5/WA, called  d\{oNil<ib  from 
the  colour  of  its  ^yatcrs,  which  are  deep  and  limpid* 
This  river  is  alfo  denominated  the  Nild-Gangd,  or  lim- 
ply Gangd  by  Hindus  ;  and  it  is  called  Ganges  by  Isi- 
DORus,  when  he  fays  that  the  beft  AJfa-fdiida  grows  on 
'the  mourtains  o{  Ofcobagi^  at  the  fource  of  the  Ganges. 

Ofcobagi 
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Ofiobagi  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Jeshu-Beg^  the  lord 
Jeshu,  another  name  for  the  famous  Rasa'la  or  Bron- 
Gus,  who  dwelt  at  Bdmsyan,  whofe  coloflal  ftatue  is  to  be 
feen  there  to  this  day,  and  of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  more 
fully  hereafter.  The  true  name  of  that  place  com*.- 
monly  called,  TTfoug  and  Jytuck  by  Major  Rennell, 
between  Cabid  and  Bdlkbj  is  Ai  Be^g  Dominus  Lunus^ 
ifur  Lord  the  Moon.  There  are  in  its  vicinity,  in  the 
mountains,  feveral  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Je- 
rome fays  alfo  that  the  Pbifon  was  called  Ganges  in  his 
time.  They  were  both  perfcftly  right,  though  it  is  aU 
moil  certain,  that  they  underftood  by  it  the  great  Ganges. 
Hesychius  fays,  that  UtitPhifon  was  thus  called,  becaufe 
it  flowed  from  ^fiffwrey  gap^  or  mouth.  If  fo,  this  appella- 
tion is  fynonymous  with  Cophesy  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Ifdndi'Sindb,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  fecond  river  was  the  Gibon^  which  compafled  the 
land  of  Cufb:  this  is  the  Hir-Mend;  and  the  country  is 
the  original  land  of  Cu/ba  of  the  Ptirdnas,  which  begins 
near  Candabar,  and  includes  part  of  Iran  or  Perfia.  In 
a  former  eifay  on  Egypt,  I  had  carried  too  far  the  eaft-* 
trn  limits  of  that  country. 

The  third  river  is  the  Hiddekel,  which  runs  toward,  or 
through  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  land  of  .^^r.  This 
appears  to  be  the  river  of  Bdblac,  which  runs  through 
the  eaftern  parts,  and  feems  to  have  been  once  the  eaft- 
ern l^oundary  of  the  land  of  Haffarab  or  Hdzdrah. 
This  country  extends  from  Herat  to  jBdblac  and  Bdmi^. 
yan:  from  the  unfettled  difpofition  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
boundaries  cannot  well  be  defined*  They  confider 
themfclves  as  the  aborigines  of  that  country  ;  and  like 
the  4rabs^  were  never  thoroughly  fubdued.  They  are 
very  numerous,  brave,  but  incapable  of  difciplinc.  They 
are  Mttftdmans  /  but  retain  ftill  many  heatheniOi,  and  fu-p 
perftitious  cuftoms,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  their  ncigh-r 
hours.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Daicdndi^  Taimd^ 
ni,  Sec.  the  firft  live  betweeo  Herat  and  J)aw€r ;  and 

the 
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the  others  toward  Maru  Shajehdn.  This  is  probably 
the  country  of  Arfareth  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Efdras.  The  fourth  is  the  Fraf^  of  which  no  particulars 
are  recorded ;  it  is  the  river  of  Cunduz  Muftdmam^ 
as  well  as  Chrijlians^  have  afligncd  various  fituations  to 
the  garden  of  Eden*:  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  on 
earthy  or  a  region  in  heaven,  but  has  been  ranfacked  in 
fearch  of  it :  whilft  fon^.e  of  the  fathers  have  denied  even 
its  exiftencc.  The  Hindus  are  equally  extravagant: 
they  place  ir  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Bukhara  the  lef- 
fer,  where  there  is  a  river  which  goes  round  Brahma^ 
furi^  or  the  town  of  Brahma';  then  through  a  lake 
called  Manfarovara  (the  exiflence  of  which  is  very 
doubtful),  and  is  erroneoudy  fuppofed  by  travelling 
fackeers  to  be  the  fame  with  that,  from  which  the  Gan- 
ges ilTues,  which  is  called  in  Sanfcrit  Btndu  Sarovara. 
From  the  Manfarovara  lake,  come  four  rivers  running 
towards  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  through  four 
rocks  cut  in  the  fhape  of  the  heads  of  four  animals; 
thus  taking  literally  the  correfponding  paffage  of  fcrip- 
ture.  The  C6w*s  head  is  toward  the  fouth,  and  from 
it  iffues  the  Gangd;  toward  the  well,  is  a  Horfe^s  head|^ 
from  which  fprings  the  Chocjhu  or  Ckorjhus :  it  is  the 
Oxus.  The  Sitd'gangd^  or  Hoang-hoy  iffues  from  an 
Elephanth  head  ;  and  laftly  the  Bhadra-gangd  or  yenifea 
in  Siberia^  from  a  Tyger^  head,  or  a  L/c«'s  head  accord- 
ing to  others. 

The  Hindus  generally  confider  this  fpot,  as  the  abode 
of  the  Gods,  but,  by  no  means,  as  ihc  place,  in  which 
the  primogenitors  of  mankind  were  created  ;  at  leaft  I 
have  not  found  any  paffage  in  the  Purdnas^  that  might 
countenance  any  fuch  idea ;  but  rather  on  the  contrary. 
As  it  is  written  in  the  Purdnasy  that  on  mount  MSru^ 
there  is  an  eternal  day  for  the  fpaceof  fourteen  degrees 
round  Su^meru;  and  of  courfe  an  eternal  night  for  the 
fame  fpace  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  the  Hindus  have  been 

♦  The  word  Eiffn  ii  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sa/r/crit  Udjdm^  which 
as  well  as  Vinki^  fignifies  a  garden, 

forced 
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forced  to  fuppofe  that  Bu-meru  is  exaftly  at  the  apepc^  or 
fummit  of  the  fhadow  of  the  earth ;  and  that  from  the 
earth  to  this  fummit,  there  is  an  imrocnfe  conical  hill, 
folid  like  the  reft  of  the  globe,  but  invifible,  impalpable, 
and  pervious'to  mankind:  on  the  fides  of  this  moun- 
tain are  various  manfions,  rifing  in  eminence  and  pre- 
cxcellence,  as  you  afcend»  and  deftined  for  the  place  of 
refidence  of  the  bleffed,  according  to  their  merits.  Goo 
and  the  principal  deities  are  fuppofed  to  be  feated  in  the 
fides  of  the  north,  on  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  which 
is  called  alfo  Sabha,  or  of  the  congregation.     Thi:.  opi- 
nion is  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  Isa- 
iah, almoft  in  the  words  of  the  Paurantcs.    This  prophet 
defcribing  the  fall  of  the  chief  of  th«  Daiiyas,  intro- 
duces him,  faying,  *'  that  he  would  exalt  his  throne  above 
the  ftars  of  God,  and  would  fit  on  the  mount  of  the  con^ 
gregatio^,  in  the  fides  of  the  north.**     The  mountain,  or 
hill  of  God,  is  often  alluded  to  [n  fcripture. 

Some  Hindu  aftronomers,  afhamed  of  this  ridiculous 
fuperftruQure,  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Purdnas  to 
nature,  by  fiippofing  that  the  fun  at  fome  remote  period, 
revolved  in  fuch  parallel  of  altitude  to  Su-meru,  as  to 
afford  conftant  light  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  degrees 
round  this  point,  and  conftant  night  for  the  fame  fpace 
round  Cu-meru,  Thus  by  placing  the  north  pole  on 
the  elevated  plains  of  the  leffer  Buchdra^  and  forcing  the 
fun  out  of  the  ecliptick,  they  explain  the  alteration, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  weft  and 
eaft  points;  whilft  the  north  and  fouth  points,  as  they 
fay,  remain  unmoveable.  This  alteration,  they  tell  us, 
was  not  perceptible,  at  leaft  very  little,  in  the  countries 
to  the  fouth  of  Meru^  but  in  thofe  to  the  north  of  it,  the 
fun  appeared  to  rife  in  the  weft  and  to  fet  in  the  eaft. 
As  long  as  the  Hindus  confidered  the  earth  as  zjiat  ta^ 
ble  with  the  imtnenfe  conical  mountain  of  Meru,  rifing 
in  the  middle,  and  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  fun,  dur- 
ing part  of  its  diurnal  courfe ;  the  points  of  eaft  and 
weft  muft  of  courfe  have  been  entirely  inverted  beyond 
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Mcru.  In  the  firft  pafTage  I  met  with,  in  the  PurdruUy 
relating  to  the  yirr^^ f^^jr  in  the  weft,  by  which  we  are 
to  undcrdand  the  Britijb  iflands,  Iceland  and  Fer^s  itii 
politively  declared,  that  they  are  (itnated^  to  the  eaft  of 
Scanda-dwipy  which  is  Scandia^  or  Scandinavia;  accord- 
ingly  I  looked  for  them  in  the  feas^  to  the  eaftward  of 
that  famous  peninfula,  particularly  as  Pliny  feems  to 
place  there  the  ifland  of  Elixoia,  fuppofed  by  fome,  to 
be  the  abode  oF  the  blcfled:  but  my  chief  pandit  warn- 
ed me,  with  much  earneftnefs  not  to  be  too  hafty ;  that 
this  i:'(lance  from  the  Purdnas  was  deemed  to  be  the 
only  one,  in  which  \h^ /acred  ijles  were  aflcrted  to  be  to 
the  eadward  of  Scandia;  and  that  he  would  produce 
nuu)crous  paflages  in  which  thefe  iflands  were  declared 
to  be  to  the  weftward  of  Scanda-dwip^  or  in  a  derivative 
form  Scandeya:  and  that,  from  numberlefs  particular 
circumdanccs,  he  would  prove  to  my  utmoft  fati^^aflion, 
tliat  Scandeya  was  really  to  the  eaftward  of  Samitdrath 
iaraca^  a  name  by  which  the  Jacred  ijles  are  fometiiaes 
called,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
As  the  Brdhmem  would  rather  fuppofe  the  whole  eco* 
nomy  of  the  univerfe  diiturbed,  than  quedion  a  fingle 
fa£l  related  in  their  facred  books,  he  then  informed  me, 
that  this  fingle  pafiage  alluded  to  a  remote  period,  in 
which  the  pole  of  the  globe,  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  were 
different  from  what  they  are  now,  in  confcqiicnce  of 
which  there  was  a  time,  when  the  fun  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Scandia^  to  rife  above  (\\^  facred  ijla. 
Bui  k:t  us  return  to  the  terreflrial  paradifc. 

Thf  followers  of  Buddha  in  Tibet  place  the  garden 
Oi  Eden  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mcru  toward  the  fouih 
vc[t,  and  at  the  foiirce  of  the  Ganges,  The  facred  ri- 
vers, accorciing  to  them,  arc  the  Ganges^  the  Indus^  the 
5i;./7/.«,  and  tlic  Sita^ganga ;  by  which  they  underftand 
tliL'  ^/r  or  Jaxartcs^  winch  is  alio  called  Sitd-gangd  in 
rl.o  Pur  i?2i!s.  They  have  the  fame  number  of  beads  of 
;<niinals.  which"  iifedifpofed  in  the  fame  manner:  and 
the  divines  of  Tibct^  and  of  India  confider  thefe  four 

animals 
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animals  as  the  original  guardians  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the'  world.  In  the  fame  manner  commentators  have 
cbnfidered  the  four  facred  animals  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
jure,  namely » the  Af^jt,  the  ^t///,  the  Liwi,  and  the  Eagle ^ 
as  the  guardisuis  and  melTengers  of  the  four  corners  of 
ilie  world. 

The  few  Hindus,  who  live  toward  the  Indui^  infift  that 
the  lake  near  Bdniiyan^  is  the  real  and  original  Manfaro^ 
vara:  and  near  Cabul  a  little  to  the  north  weft  of  Sa- 
cdrdard^  is  a  fmall  lake,  which  they  call  the  lefler  JV^^jn-t 
farovara^  and  which  correfponds  to  a  fimilar  lake  to  the 
fouth  of  Bindu-farwarat  called  in  ;he  Purdnas,  the  eyes 
of  Manfarovara^  , 

Brdhmem  in  general  underftand  by  Meru  or  Su-meru 
the  north  pole,  in  oppofition  to  numerous  paiTages  in  the 
^Furanas.  Their  fyftem  of  geography  has  reference,  in 
general,  to  the  fpoi  in  which  they  fuppofe  the  tcrreftrial 
paradife  to  be,  or  rather  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  called 
Su-meru^  hence  we  read  of  countries  to  the  W.  N.  W. 
of  Meru,  &c.  The  immenfe  country  of  Cum  is  repeat- 
edly declared  in  the  Purdnas^  and  by  Brdhmens,  in  con- 
verfation,  to  be  fituated  to  the  north  of  Su-meru.  Even 
in  their  maps  of  the  /even  dwips,  Su-meru  is  placed  a 
great  way  to  the  fouth  of  Siddhd-furi^  which  they  uni- 
formly s^cknowlcdge  to  be  exaftly  under  the  north  pole. 

Curu,  which  includes  /{/^^and  Siberia,  is  divided  in- 
to two  parts,  Uttara-Curu,  or  nnrth  Curu,  and  fouth  Cu-- 
ru.  In  the  Purdnas,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  days  in  Uttara-Curu :  and 
it  u  added,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Pufcara,  which  is  aflert- 
ed  there  to  be  fituated  at  the  furthermoft  extremities  of 
the  weftern  world,  the  length  of  the  days  is  the  fame  as 
in  Uttara-Curu.  This  places  Pufcara  under  the  polar 
circle,  at  leaft  under  the  feniible  one :  this  ifland  will  ap- 
pear, in  a  future  eflay,  to  be  Iceland.  It  is  further  add* 
cclj  in  the  Purdnas^  that  the  Ihores  of  that  immenfe 
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country,  which  encompafles  what  we  call  the  old  conti- 
nent,  an^  the  Atlnntick  Tea,  &c.  pafles  between  the  iflands 
of  Pufcara^  and  Uttara-fiieru^  or  the  north  pole :  indeed 
the  (hores  or  Greenland,  tending  towards  the  north  call, 
may  have  given  rife  to  fuch  an  idea.  However,  tbit 
fliews  plainly,  Uttara-merUy  or  north  Meru^  to  be  difTcrcnt 
from  Su-meru.  Mem  fignifies  an  axis^  and  the  two  ex. 
tremities  of  the  \erreftrial  axis  arc  called  Uttara-Meru 
and  Dacfhin-meru^  the  northern  and  fouthern  Mem^ot 
pole.  The  line  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  the  fuppofed  terreftrial  paradife,  to  which  they  ge- 
nerally refer  in  the  Puranas  with  refpeft  to  bearings,  is 
alfo  Meru;  and  its  two  extremities,  called  Su  meru  and 
Cu-meru,  are  only  the  zenith  and  nadir  points  of  that 
abode  of  the  Cods. 

The  Miifubnans  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  B&mijcm^ 
infill  that  Adam,  (whom  they  call  alfo  Keyumursh) 
and  Eve,  having  been  driven  out  of  paradife,  wahderea 
feparatcly  for  fome  time,  till  they  met  accidentally  at  a 
certain  place,  where  faluting  each  other  with  mutual 
embrace,  the  place  was  accordingly  called  Bahla^  or, 
in  derivative  form,  Bahlaca^  or  the  place  of  embrace. 
This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  natives:  whilft  others, 
confidering  that  the  termination  ac^  or  ach^  fignifies  brfh- 
iher^  will  have  it  to  imply  the  place  where  he  embraced 
his  brother;  and  of  courfe  fuppofe  that  Keyumursh 
\\?A  one.  The  firfl:  etymology  is,  I  believe,  counte- 
nanced by  Abulfida. 

When  Satan  was  ejefted,  or  kicked^  as  they  fay,  out 
of  the  garden  of  Eden^  where  he  firft  lived,  he  leaped 
over  the  mountains,  and  fell  on  that  fpot,  where  Cabul 
now  (lands:  hence  the  origin  of  the  well  known  pro- 
verb, that  the  inhabitants  of  CjA:// are  truly  the  ofTspring 
of  this  prince  of  darkncfs.  Thofe  of  Cabul  do  not  de- 
ny his  having  been  at  Cabul;  but  fay,  he  had  no  ofF- 
fpring,  was  foon  conjured  away,  and  withdrew  into  the 
dillrid  of  Lavigan. 

I: 
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It  appears  from  fcripture,  that  Adam  and  Eve  lived 
Afterwards  in  the  countries  to  the  eaftward  of  Eden;  for 
at  the  eaftern  entrance  of  it,  God  placed  the  angel  with 
the  flaming  fword.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Pu^ 
rinics^  who  place  the  progenitors  of  mankind  on  the 
mountainous  regions,  between  Cabul  and  the  Ganges^ 
on  the  banks  of  which,  in  the  hills,  they  (hew  a  place, 
vhcre  he  reforted  occafionally,  for  religious  purpofes. 
It  is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and  is  called  Swayambhu" 
Va-Jih&n:  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  afcertain  its  fitu-^ 
ation,  being  but  lately  acquainted  with  it:  but  I  believe 
it  is  fituated  to  the  north  weft  of  Sri^Nagar. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  paffes,  leading  to  the  place, 
•where  I  fuppofe  was  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  the  eaft- 
ward of  it,  the  Hindus  have  placed  a  deftroying  angel, 
who  generally  appears,  and  is  reprefented  like  a  Cherub f 
I  mean  Garud'a,  or  the  Eagle,  upon  whom  Vishnu 
and  Jupiter  are  reprefented  riding.  Garud'ais  re- 
prefented generally  like  an  eagle;  but  in  his  compound 
charafter,  fomewhat  like  the  Cherub,  he  is  reprefented 
like  a  young  man,  with  the  countenance,  wings,  and  ta- 
lons of  the  eagle.  In  fcripture,  the  deity  is  reprefented 
riding  upon  a  Cherub,  and  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  This  is  the  Simurgh  of  Perftan  romances,  vho 
carries  the  heroes  from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to 
theother^  Garud'a  is  called  the  Vahan*  (literally  the 
vehicle)  of  Vishnu  or  Jupiter,  and  he  thus  anfwers  to 
the  Cherub  of  fcripture;  for  many  commentators  derive 
this  word  from  the  obfolete  root  C'harab  in  the  Chaldaan 
language,  a  word  implicitly  fynonymous  with  the  San- 
fcrit  Vahdn. 

An  accurate  trandation  of  the  legends  relating  to 
Garud'a,  Prometheus,  and  the  building  o(  Bamfyan, 

*  Hence  the  Lo/sm  words  ^ebo,  8cc.  In  the  foathem  dialed  of  Iftdia» 
they  generally  pronounce  the  letter  A  hard  like^;  thus  fofuahdn^ihcf 
fay  vagaftf  a  waggon:  (oi. mabf^  g>eat,  they  Wy  megd»  hence  the  Greek 
word  msM. 
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fliall  be  given  feparately  at  the  end  of  this  diflertatm 

The  city  of  Bdmiyan  being  reprefented  as  the  fountaiq 

of  purity  and  holinefs,  it  was  called  with  propriety  Pa- 

rd-Bdmiya7i  or  Bamiyan^  the  pure  and  holy ;  for  the  fame 

rcalbn  the  diftrid  of*  Bamiyan  might  be  called  Pari-di- 

fa^  or  Para-defa^  the  pure  and  holy  country.      This  diT- 

tri£l  is  now  barren,  and  without  a  fingte  tree.      The  fa- 

cred  books  of  the  Hindus^  and  of  the  Bauddhifts^  do,  hov- 

ever»  declare  moft  pofitively,  that  it  was  otherwzfe  for- 

xnerly.     Tradition  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  number  of 

inhabitants  was  at  one  period  fo  prodigious^  that  the 

trees,  underwood^  grafs  and  plants  were   deiiroyed. 

The  vegetable  foil  being  no  longer  proteCled,  was  in  the 

courfe  of  ages  wafhed  away  by  the  rains:  certain  it  is, 

that  the  foil  in  the  valleys  is  moft  fertile^  and  the  whole 

diftriS,  fuch  as  it  is  now,  is  ftill  a  moft  enchanting;  and 

delightful  fpot.     The  country  to  the  eaftward  oiBam^ 

yan^  as  far  as  ihc  Indus^  is  the  native  country  of  the  yinC| 

and  of  a] moft  all  the  fruit  trees  we  have  in  Europe:  there 

they  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 

fedion.     When  the  natives  find  a  vine,  an  apple  tree, 

&c.  in  the  forefts,  they  clear  all  the  wood  about  it,  dig 

the  ground,  and  by  thefe  means,  the  fruit  comes  to  per- 

fcft  maturity.     When  we  are  told  in  fcripturc  of  Noak 

cultivating  the  vine,  we  may  be  fure,  that  it  was  in  its 

native  country,  or  at  leaft  very  near  it. 

Bamiyan^  though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Nov- 
Nu&'s  Dionyjiaes*^  is  well  defcribed  by  him  as  the  abode 
of  the  benevolent  Brongus,  who  lived  in  Saniacb*bes^oc 
receffes  artfully  excavated  in  the  mountains.  Bron- 
gus is  obvioufly  the  Bhranga,  orBHRANCAS  of  the 
Purchms^  called  alfo  Sarasa'la,  and  of  whom  I  fhall 
fpcak  more  fully  hereafter.  Brongus  had  two  fons, 
who  were  highly  refpefted  by  Do  r  iadln, perhaps  the 
DiKYODAN  of  the  Purdnas.  Bhranga,  or  Sarasa'la, 
had  alfo  feveral  children,  who  afcended  the  throne  of 

*  B.  17,  V.  40,  &c. 
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Calingd,  afier  their  father  had  forfaken  tlie  world,  and 
vitbdrawn  to  Bimiyan^  to  give  herfelf  up  to  contempla- 
tion. 

'    Bdmtyan  appears  alfo  to  be  the  town  called  Drajioca 
by  Ptolemy  }  which  is  derived  from  the  Sanfcht  Dra- 
^/&7/ra,  and  implies  i\it Jlone  city :  towns  before  being  on* 
ly  an  aflemblage  of  huts,      its  diflance  and  bearing 
from  Cabura^  or  Ortbofpdna^  the  prefent  city  of  Cabul^ 
puts  it  beyond  doubt.     One  of  the  Sanfcrit  names  of  Ca- 
iul,  is  Afa^vana^  and  fometimes,  by  contradi(lin£lion» 
Urdh*'As-vanay  or,  as  it  is  always  pronounced  in  the 
fpoken  dialefcls,  Urdh'^A'Jbdn  or  A'Jbana.     The  upper 
Naulibis,  or  Nildbi,  in  Ptolemy,  falls  in  at  Ghor-bund, 
or  Gorac/ha-van,  in  Sanfcrit ^  which  appears  to  be  the 
Alexandria  ad  Faropamifum  of  the  hillorians  of  Alex  an- 
DER.     It  was  called  Nildbi^  from  its  being  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nildb.     The  immenfe  ridge  between 
Nildbi  and  Drajhatca^  or  Drajhtaca^  is  properly  deline- 
ated in  Ptolemy.      Alexandria  ad  Paropamifum   was 
near  the  cave  of  Prometheus,  which  is  to  be  fcen  tc 
this  day  near  the  pafs  ofSbeibar,  between  Ghor-band  dnid 
Bdmyan.     Ortho/pdna,  or  fimply  AJhdna,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Pentingerian  table.     It  is  called  alfo  in  San/crit, 
Jay  I N  I'^iyf! vi'-Jihan^  or  the  place  of  the  goddefs  ot  vic- 
tory, and  is  the  Nic^ea  (a  word  of  the  fame  import)  of 
the  hiftorians  of  Alexander.     The  place  where  her 
temple  flood,  is  clofe  to  Cabul,  and  is  ftill  fecretly  vifited 
by  Hindu  pilgrims.     Jayini'-de'vi'  and  Asa-de'vi'  arc 
the  fame  deity :  the  latter  fignifies  the  goddefs,  who 
grants  the  obje£l  of  our  afn^  or  wijhes.     She  is  call- 
ed alfo  Asya'ca  in  a  derivative  form,  and  the  place 
is  called  by  the  Mufulmansj  AJhcdn^drfdn,  who  have 
thus  altered  the  old  name  into  an   Arabick  denomi- 
nation of  the  fame  import  nearly ;  for  it  fignifies,  be 
who  knows  our  ajbee^  or  wifhes.     There  is  the  tomb 
of  a  faint,  who  now  officiates  in  the  room  of  Asa- 
DE'vi',  and  grants  to  devout  Mufulmam  the  obje£t  of 
their  wi(hes. 

The 
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The  NiCifiA  ofthehiflorians  of  Alexander,  is prcu 
bably  the  NiCiEA  of  Nonnus*,  which  he  calls alfoi(/'- 
iacia  probably  {ox  Afdcia  ox  Afyacia:  for,  according  lo 
the  Purdnas,  JAYiNi'-nK'vi',  or  the  nymph  NiCjEA,vai 
alfo  called  Afydca;  A'fdca  would  be  as  grammaiical; 
and  the  town  o\ Afdca  ox  A'fydcay  in  a  derivative  form, 
would  be  Afydceyd  or  A'faceyd^  or,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Afyacia  and  Afacia. 

The  Paraptmiifean  hills,  or  at  lead  part  of  them,  arc 
called  alio  Parnafus^  and  Parnejfus^  by  Dionysius  ?t' 
Ri^GtTEs,  Pr  ISC  I  AN,  and  F.  Avienus:  this  lad  appel- 
lation has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  curriiption,  or 
contraction  from  the  firlt.  But  the  difference  is  fo  great, 
ihar,  in  my  humble  opinion,  thefe  are  really  two  differ- 
ent denominations  of  the  fame  mountainous  track,  at  lead, 
of  part  of  it.  Thefe  mountains  are  in  general  called 
Dcvanica\x\  the  Hindu  facred  books,  becaufc  they  were 
full  of  Devds  or  gods,  and  holy  RtJI^is  and  Brahman, 
who  are  emphatically  called  the  gods  of  the  earth,  or 
Bhu'dcvas.  They  lived,  according  to  the- Purdrias^  in 
bowers  or  huts,  called  Parhafdlas  or  Parhdfus^  becaufc 
they  were  made  of  leaves,  for  iuch  is  the  San/crit  ex- 
preffion,  whillt  we  lliould  fay,  built  with  tvigs  and 
branches.  Indeed  the  leaves  arc  the  moll  coiifpicu- 
ous  part,  becaufe  in  Jndia^  when  dry,  they  generallv  ad- 
here dill  to  the  boughs  they  grew  upon.  The  rnoli  ce- 
lebrated an:oiigll  thefe  Par/idfcts  was  that  of  the  fa- 
mous Atri,  whofo  hillory  is  clofely  conneQed  with 
that  of  the  Brifijh  iflands,  and  other  wedern  regions. 
It  was  fituated  on  an  infulatcd  hill,  called  in  the  Purd- 
7ias,  MiTu,  and  by  the  Greeks^  Meros.  It  is  fuppol'cd 
by  the  Hindus  to  be  a  fpl inter  from  the  larger  Meru; 
and  that  the  Gods  come  and  refide  upon  it  occafionally. 
Its  fituation  was  afcenained  by  the  late  Mr.  Fos- 
TKR,  by  my  friend  Mirza-Mogul  Beg,  and  by  P- 
MoNTvM-RKAT,  who  accompanicd  the  emperor  Ac- 
bar  in  his  expedition  to  Ccibtd  in  the  year  1581.     It 

*  fi.  X  6  in  fine. 
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is  called  to  this  day  Mer-cob  and  Mar-toh^  or  the  moun- 
tain of  Mer  or  Meru  ;  for  in  the  (poken  dialefls,  they 
often  fay  Mer  for  Meru,  and  in  the  Treloci-derpana,  we 
tonftantly  read  Mer  for  Meru,      Tt  is  on  the  roa .  be- 
tween Peijhower  and  Jaldldbdd;  and  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  the  latter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Landi-Sifidh 
or  Came/j  river.     It  is  now  a  bare  rock,  the  river  which 
formerly  ran  to  the  fouth  of  it,  having  carried  away 
all  the  earth  from  the  lower  parts;  and  the  earth  above 
being  no  longer  fupponed,  was  alfo  waftied  away  by 
the  rains.     From  its  dilmal  appearance,   it  was  called 
Be-doivlat  by  the  emperor  Huma'yun.     It  looks  like 
a  fingle  (tone,  without  any  fiflTure.     It  extends  from  the 
weft  to  the  eaft.     It  rifes  abruptly  from  the  plain  in 
which  it  ftands  ;  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  P.  Mon- 
SERRAT  reckons  about  2000  feet,  and  it  is  about  fix 
furlongs  in  length:  its  diftance from  the  nearcft  hill  \s 
about  three  miles.     The  ground  to  the  fouth  and  eaft 
is  marfliy,  being  the  old  bed  of  the  river  :*  to  the  weft 
are  feen  feveral  triangular  entrances  into  caves.     To 
the  eaft  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  is  a  wretched 
village,  called  Bijfour  or  Biffowl^  (Buffowul  in  Major 
.Rennell's  map)  which  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
was  a  pretty  large  town.     To  the  weft  are  the  villages 
of  Amhdrcdnd  2Lnd  Battercote,  clofe  to  which  Na'dir- 
sha'h  encamped;  and  as  there  is  no  other  encamping 
ground  near  this  place  for  a  numerous  army,  we  may 
fafely  conclude  this  to  be  the  very  fpot  on  which  Alex- 
ander encamped  near  the  town  of  Nyfuy  which  ex- 
tended all  round  the  mountain.     Beiides,  his  camp 
was  near  the  fepulchresof  the  inhabitants,  which  were 
to  the  weft  of  the  mountain. 

On  tbi^  mountain,  it  is  declared  in  the  Puranas,  was 
the  ParkafUd^  or  Parkifa^  of  Atri  :  there  they  fliew- 
ed  formerly  a  cave,  in  which  he  ufed  to  retire  occa^ 
fionally. 

VoL.VL  •li  The 
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The  word  Parhd  fignifies  the  leaFoFa  t rcc,  a  feather, 
and  a  wing.     Its  derivative  Parhd/a^  fignifies  any  thing 
made  oF  leaves;  fuch  as  bafkets,  hats,  pcnns,  coops, 
huts,  &c.    it  fignifies  alfo  any  thing  that  is  radiant; 
hence  the  learned  affirm,  that  the  word  Parka  was  for- 
merlv  fvnonvmous  with  Cira' a,  oX  rav,  though  now  nc- 
ver  found  in  that  fenfe.      In  the  norlh-weft  parts  of 
India^   in  the  Pajioo  language,  it  is  pronounced  Pawm 
and  PaJinai  in  the  plural :  hence  I  conceive  the  word 
Parna  or  Parma^  to  be  the  root  of  the  Greek  and  LoAn 
words  Pinna;  and  of  the  ^axon  and  Englijh  words  pen, 
fm,  pin,  penn,  ^nd  alfo  of  the  name  of  that  plant,  with 
pinnated  leaves,  called  fern  in  Englijhy  and    in  GreA 
Pteris,  the  pinnated  or  winged:  Parnica  is  another  re- 
gular derivative,   fome  times  ufed  in  compofition,  as 
"Well  RsParf.aca;  and,  as  in  the  firft  ages,  mankind  ci- 
ther lived  in  Gopas,  caves,  or  in  huts  built  of  branches 
and  leaves,  which  lafl  were  their  fummcr  habitations, 
thefe  huts  were  Parhdfasy  or  ParUcas,   and  Parnacast 
Fornaccs  and  Fornices.     The  Greek  words  Po^w lev,  Po;mi», 
and  Po/>vTi,  fcem  to  be  derived  from  Parfreyam,  a  regu- 
lar Sanfcrit  derivative,  though  never  ufed.     Proftitutes 
were  thus  called  in  Greek  for  the  fame  reafon  that  for- 
nication is  derived  from  fornix. 

Mount  Parnaffiis  in  Greece  was  probably  thus  deno- 
minated, from  a  P^r/r^,  which  conftituted  the  ancient 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias:  it  was  made  of 
branches  and  leaves ;  but  as  the  word  Park/ifa  Ggnt- 
fies  alfo  any  thing  made  of  feathers  or  wings,  others 
infiited,  that  formerly  it  confifted  of  the  wings  of  cer- 
tain bees  cemented  together  with  wax. 

In  the  mod  fecret  recefs  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at 
Romey  there  was  a  Parndfa  or  Parnafa  fenced  with  leaves 
and  branches,  and  it  was  called  Penus  according  id 
Fkstus  :  as  it  was  uncovered,  it  was  really,' what  wc 
call  in  Engl'tjh,  a  penn  or  fence  :  and,  indeed,  the  word 
Pariiafa^  properly  pronounced,  founds  very  much  like 

Penus. 

In 
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..  In.ihcfame.manner,  the  word  Pdtrd  a  leaf,  or  Pdttdy 
as  it  is  prpnounced  in  the  fpokcn  diale(!:ts,  has  found 
its  way  into  Latin^  in  the  words.  Patera,  Patina,  Patena, 
v\dPetafus :  this  laft  being  ufed  to  fignify  equally  the 
covering  of  the  head  and  of  a  houfe,  which  were  origi- 
nally made  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  to  this  day,  in 
India,  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  The  Patcras  called 
Pdtrd  in  San/crit,  or  cups  ufed  in  facrifices,  are  oftea 
ipade  of  a  large  leaf,  folded  up,  and  kept  together  with 
four  wooden  pins;  utenfils  made  of  leaves  are  dill  ufed 
by  ih^'Hindus  at  their  meals,  and  the  Greek  word  Pefa^ 
Ion  is  obvioufly  derived  from  it. 

The  word  Parndfa^  or  Parhdfas^  was  not  unknown  in 
the  well,  at  fome  early  period :  but  as  it  belonged  to 
the  language  of  the  gods,  there  was  another  word  pre- 
valent in  the  vulgar  or  profane  languages,  and  ufed  in 
its  room.  This  word  is  Lama  or  Lar^  which  is  found 
to  this  day  in  the  Galie  language,  and  that  of  the  Cymric 
as  well  as  in  Greek  ;  in  which  lalt  however  it  appears  to 
6e  obfolete :  but  either  in  its  original  form,  or  througlx 
its  derivatives^  it  is  fufceptible  of  the  various  accepta- 
tions of  the.wprd  Parndfa  ;  and  this  accounts  for  Lar^ 
najfm  being  alfo  the  name  of  mount  Parnajfus. 

LarcoSy  Larnax  fignified  a  bafket  of  twigs,  and  a  cheft: 
Lariethos  any  covering  of  bark.  In  Greek  Laura,  Laura?!, 
fignify,  a  houfe,  an  hermitage;  alfo  an  aflemblage  of 
fuch  houfes.  Lar,  in  Latin,  is  a  houfe  in  Galic  ;  and  in 
the  dialedl  of  the  Cymri,  the  ground  floor.  The  ori- 
ginal name  feems  to  have  been  Larna,  which  was  pro* 
nounced  in  different  countries,  Lar  and  L^;2,  like  the 
Sanfcrit  word  Parna,  of  which,  by  dropping  cither  the 
r  or  the  »,  they  make  either  Pjra,  or  Pana,  in  various 
dialeds  of  India.  Hence  Llan  in  Galic  fignifies  a  houfe: 
hhtn  in  the  dialeds  of  the  Cymric  an  inclofure.  Thus^ 
were  the  houfehold  gods  called  indifTerently  Lares 
and  P£NAT£S. 

I  i  2  The 
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The  words  Lar^  Larnay  Parnd  and  Paid  were  ©net 
ufcd  indifferently  in  the  weft,  to  fignify  a  penn  or  coop: 
and  fwine  confined  in  them  for  the  purpofc  of  fatten- 
ing, v/ere  called  from  that  circumftance  Larioni,  and 
their  flcfl),  Laridunii  Perna  and  Petq/io. 

The  word  Lar  or  Laura,  is  ftill  iifed  in  Ga/ic  CLoar 
or  Lomharjy  and  in  the  dialeft  of  the  Cymric  LIueru  to 
fign.fy  rcfpiendence,  and  probably  from  the  laft  are  de- 
rived the  words  glare,  clear,  See.  It  is  applied  in  Creek 
to  refplendent  metals,  as  gold  and  filver  ;  alfo  to  the 
Laurusy  or  laurel  tree,  facrcd  to  the  author  of  refplend- 
cnce.  Daphiey  another  name  for  the  Latinis^  is  deriv. 
ed  from  the  Sanfcrit  Tapandy  a  name  of  the  Sun,  as  the 
author  of  heat:  for  that  place  in  J?^^/*,  called  T^ij^aiu 
in  the  Purdnasy  is  called  Taphnah  by  the  feventy  inter- 
preters; and  Dapharuz  or  Daphne,  by  Greek  and  Ronm 
authors. 

Though  thefc  mountains  were  in  general  called  Par-' 

najftmiy  yet  the  appellation  o{  Parnajfm  or  Parhafa^ht- 
longed  properly  to  that  fmgle  mountain,  on  which  ftood 
the  Paruajdlay  or  Parhafay  of  Atr i  or  I oRi s  ;  this  was, 
I  fuppofe,  his  fummer  habitation,  for  he  had  below  a 
Saniaciyhy  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  lived  occafionally. 

It  is  declared  in  the  PurdnaSy  that  when  De'va-Xa- 
nusHA,  always  pronounced  Deo-naunh  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialecl:s  and  obvioufly  the  Dx- 
ONYsius  of  the  Greeks,  conquered  the  world,  he  yifited 
the  feat  of  his  grand  anceftor  Atri  on  the  leffcr  Me^ 
ru  ;  and  being  uneafy  to  fee  it  thus  neglefted  ;  he  fent 
for  VisvA-cARMA,  the chicf  engineer of  thc  god$,  and 
ordered  him  to  build  on  the  fpot  a  fuperb  city,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name  Deva-Nafm/ha-nagaru 
which  is  accurately  rendered  Dion^ftopolis   in  Greek. 


*  Afiatkk  Refcarcbesj  vol.  III.  p.  383. 
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Ic  is  called  alfo  fimply  Nabufhaniy  Nahujhd  and  Naufhdy 
fcom  which  the  Greeks  made  Nyfa:  and,  as  the  word 
fJahuJhd  is  pronounced  Nagujh  in  feveral  diale£is  of /;!- 
dia^  particularly  in  the  Deckan  ;  we  find  it  alfo  called 
Na?az^  as  in  the  life  of  Amir  Timur  :  but  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nughz  in  the  Jyeen  Akbery ;  the 
true  name  of  which,  is  Bughz  or  Bughzariy  the  capital 
city  of  the  diftrift  of  Iryib  near  Cabid.  Nahujhd  is  bet- 
ter known  in  Hindu/Ian  by  the  emphatical  appellation 
of  Devd^Nagari,  or  the  divine  city.  It  was  called  alfo, 
but  within  the  limits  of  t|iat  country  only,  Nagdra  or 
the  city. 

Since  the  deftruftion  of  the  original  city,  the  capital 
of  that  diftrift,  whatever  it  was,  went  alfo  by  the  name 
of  Nagara,  which  was  fucceffively  applied  loAdinagara 
find  to  Jelldldbdd. 

The  diftridl  of  Nagara  is  called,  in  the  Ayeen-Jkbery 
and  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  Nciier-hur,  for  Nagar* 
xudra,  or  the  home  diftridt  of  Nagara. 

Not  a  finglc  veftige  remains  now  of  the  ancient  Nau- 
Jhd  or  Nyfa  ;  but  the  ftony  bafe  of  Meru,  has  refifted 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  corrofions  of  the  river, 
which  flowed  formerly  to  the  fouth  of  it. 

The  Sun  and  Dion ysius  were  worfhipped  there,  and 
Devi,  or  the  Earth,  had  a  caye  facred  to  her. 

.  There  is  a  ftriking  (imilarity  between  the  Grecian 
Pamafus  and  this  mountain.  The  original  temple  at 
both  places  was  an  humble  Farhdfa :  at  both  places  the 
Sun,  DioNYsius,  and  the  Earth  were  worfhipped. 
Mount  Farnafui  in  Greece  was  full  of  Samach'hes  alfo. 
It  had  two  fummits,  one  of  which  was  called  Nyfa^  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  city  •  and  the  other  Cyrrha  or 
2  Cyrrhan 


Cyfrban  in  the  obliqoe  cafo:  ibis  was  Cicred  to  cbr Sun. 
The  words  Cyrrba  and  Kirros  feem  u>  be  derived  from 
th^  Sanfcrit  Cirahay  which  implies  irradiaiion  and  re- 
fplendence.  The  mod  ancient  oracle,  and  place  of 
worihip  at  Delphos,  was  thai  of  the  earth,  in  a  cave, 
which  was  called  Delphi;  an  obfolete  Greek  word,  fyao- 
nymous  with^m  in  Sanfcrit:  for  it  is  the  opinion  of 
devout  Hindus^  that  caves  are  the  fymbol  of  the  facrcd 
j$ni:  this  opinion  prevailed  alfo  in  the  weft;  for  per* 
foraiions  and  clefts  in  ftones  and  rocks  were  called 
Cunni^Diaboli  by  the  Brft  Chriftians^  who  always  befiow- 
ed  the  appellation  of  devils  on  the  deities  of  the  bea* 
tbens.  Perforated  ftones  are  not  uncommon  in  India; 
and  devout  people  pafs  through  them,  when  the  open- 
ing  will  admit  of  it,  in  order  to  be  regenerated.  If  the 
hole  be  too  froall,  they  put  either  the  hand  or  foot 
through  it,  and  with  a  fufiicient  degree  of  faith,  it  an* 
fwers  nearly  the  fame  purpofe.  One  of  the  feven  won- 
ders of  the  peak  in  Derbjjhirey  is  called  by  a  coarfer 
name  ftill,  but  very  improperly;  for  this  wonderful 
cave,  or  at  leaft  one  very  much  like  it,  in  the  Sacred-^ 
ijlesy  and  particularly  noticed  in  the  Puranasy  is  declar- 
ed to  be  the  facred  joni.  The  cleft  called  Guhya-Jibdn 
in  Nepal,  anfwers  fully  and  literally  to  the  coarie  ap- 
pellation beftowed  upon  the  other  in  Derhjjbire  by  the 
vulgar,  and  is  moft  devoutly  worftiipped  by  numerous 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  my  learned  friends  here, 
it  is  probable,  that  whenever />///Vz  was  performed  in  ho- 
nour of  pRiTHivi,  or  \\\t,Earthy  the  navel  of  ViSHNtr, 
or  facrcd  umbilicus  of  white  marbles  kept  at  Delpbos^  in 
the  fanctuary  of  the  temple,  and  carefully  wrapt  up  in 
cloth,  was  placed  in  the  cave  of  Delpbi.  By  the  navel 
of  Vishnu  the  Hindus  underftand  the  Os  Tineas*. 

From  the  (imilarity  between  the  Parf.a/a  of  Indiaf 
Afiatick  Refearches,  vol*  III.  p.  365. 

and 
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sind  xhdii  of  Greece,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe^that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies,  were  carried  from  the  more  ancient, 
to  the  modern  one:  the  Indian  Parhafa  is  evidently  the 
more  ancient:  for  when  Deucalion  went  into  GreecCy 
©lONYSiusand  ApOLLO'were  notworfhippedon  mount 
JPamafus:  he  found  there  only  the  oraple  of  Themis. 
As  D£UCALioN  wasfovereignofthecountry,  in  which 
the  Indian  Pamafus  is  fituatcd,  ft  is,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, highly  probable,  that  he  carried  into  Greece,  the 
vorihip  of  the  deities  of  his  native  country,  and  more 
paiuicularly  thatof  Di on Ysi us;  though  I  muftconfefs, 
that  it  is  pofitivcly  afferted  in  the  Purdnas,  that  De'va- 
Nahusha  vifitedthe  countries  in  the  welt;  and  there 
built  cities  called  after  his  own  name:  be  gave  aifo  his 
jname  to  rivers,  and  particularly  to  the  Danube  or  Ijier^ 
which,  according  to  the  Puranas,  flioyld  be  fpelled  T/- 
ter.  His  route  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Purdnas:  he 
firft  defcended  from  the  elevated  plains  of  Mictle  Bok* 
bara  with  a  numerous  army,  and  invaded  the  countries 
of  Samarcand,  Bdblac,  and  Cdbidy  which  were  then  in- 
Jiabited  by  the  ""Sacas^nA  ^Sacafenas:  he  conquered  af- 
terwards Iran,  Egypt i  and  Etbit^ia;  and  proceeding  af- 
terwards through  the  dwfp  of  Vardha,  or  Europe;  he 
conquered  Chandra-divipy  or  the  Britijh  iflands:  he 
•went  thence  into  CurUy  which  includes  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Siberia:  having  con- 
quered China,  the  coumriesr  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  /«- 
dia,  he  returned  to  the  plains  of  Meru,  through  the  pafs 
of  tiardwar. 

The  Greeks  fuppofed  that  mount  Parnaffus  was  the  fa- 
vourite abode  of  the  Mufes.  The  Hindus  have  not  limit- 
ed their  refidence  to  any  particular  fpot :  but  as  the  Suk 
is  their  leader,  they  are  fuppofed  to  accompany  him. 

They  arc  called  Raja  ia  Sanfcrit,  in  which  language 
this  word  (ignifies  juice  in  general,  but  is  more  parti- 
cularly underftood  of  the  honied  juice  of  flowers:  it 
rmplks  alfo  any  thing  which  we  panicularly  delight  in. 

There 
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There  arc  nine  of  them,  divided  into  three  claflcs: 
and  this  accounts  for  the  Greeks  fuppofing  that  there 
^v^re,  originally,  but  three  mufesk 

Thefe  three  clafles  relate  to  love,  war  and  religion. 

^1  SAr/W^^ri  adorned  with  jewels:  called 
dXhShuchi  neat;  and  Uj'wald  fhining 

white. 

2  Hdfya^  Haf^M  Hafd;  all  implying 
laughter. 

3  Caraid,  Caruhyd^  Grande  Crapd^  Anu-^ 
campd^  Anucrojhd^  all  implying  a  mer- 
ciful difpofition,  and  tender  pity. 

'4  Ratidrd  and  Ugrd^  grief  and  rage  ac- 
companied with  tears:  defpair. 

5  Vird  or  Utfwahd^vardand :  heroick: 
infpiring  with  courage. 

6  Bhaydnacdy  Bhayancard^  Pratibhaji^ 
Bhairavay  Bhijhand^  Ddrukd,  Bhijhmi^ 
or  Bhimd,  Ghord;  all  thefe  names  im- 
ply, fear,  horror,  hardnefs  of  hearty 
reciprocal  dread,  &c. 

7  Vibhatfd  or  Vicratd;  trembling  with 
fear  at  the  fight  of  fcenes  of  cruelty, 
or  at  the  recital  of  heavy  misfor- 
tunes. 

8  Adbhutd  or  Vifmaydy  Chit r a  Afcbarjd: 
wonder  and  admiration. 

9  Shantd  is  when  we  have  efFe6lually 
extinguifhed  our  fenfes. 


Second  Clafs 


Third  Clafs 


Vibhatfd,  and  Adbhutd  relate  to  that  ftate^  in 
which  are  virtuous  people;  who,  without  renounc- 
ing the  world,  enjoy  its  lawful  pleafures;  caati- 
oudy  avoiding  vice  and  guiltinefs.  Shantd  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  ftaie  of  a  perfon,  who,  wifhing  to  be  re- 
united to  the  Supreme  Being,  confiders  virtue  in  the 

light 
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light  of  vice,  because  it  implies  attachment  to  the 
world.  This  is  seldom  used,  hence  it  is,  that  many 
reckon  only  eight  Rasas  or  Muses.  Worldly,  or 
common  singers  are  forbidden  the  use  of  this,  and 
even  according  to  some,  that  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth. 

The  ancients,  according  to  Macrobius,  enter- 
tained nearly  the  same  idea,  with  respect  to  the 
Muses.  Divines,  says  he  *  reckon  nine  Muses,  eight 
of  which  answer  to  the  musical  sounds  of  the  Qvjht 
sphaeres :  the  ninth,  which  is  the  most  perfect  an4 
sublime,  they  consider  as  an  harmonical  concord  re- 
sulting from  the  eight  former.  Macrobius  insists 
that  this  idea  is  as  ancient  as  Hesiod.  The  Hindus 
likewise  consider  Shantd  as  resulting  from  the  simul- 
taneous cadence  and  united  powers  of  the  others : 
and  as  Shantd  is  never  used  in  worldly  concerns, 
they  often  reckon  eight  Rasas  or  Muses  only.  Thp 
nine  Rasas  are  represented  as  beautiful  damsels,  with 
peculiar  attributes  and  dresses. 

PiERus  the  son  of  Magnes,  whose  great-grand- 
father was  Deucalion,  introduced  into  Greece  the 
nine  Muses :  and  the  old  uncouth  music  of  the 
Greeks^  which  consisted  only  of  four  Muses,  was 
laid  aside,  it  seems ;  but  not  without  violent  struggles 
on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  Rhythmic  a. 

Deucalion  is  called  Ca'la-Yavana  in  thePi(- 
randSy  but  Ca'lyu'n  and  Ca'l  ju'n  in  conversation, 
and  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  Though  acknowledged 
of  divine  extraction,  and  of  course  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  De'va  ;  it  is  never  bestowed  on  him,  be- 
cause he  presumed  to  oppose  CrTshna:  and.  In- 
deed, he  was  very  near  overpowering  him.     But,  as 

'  ^  Macrob.  in  soxQD.  scip.  lib.  2^,  c.  SS  p-  B8. 

VOL.  VI.  2  K  his 
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his  descendants  gave  him  his  right  as  to  the  title  of 
DeVa,  and  decreed  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to 
him',  we  shall  henceforth  call  him  Deva-Ca'la- 
Yavana,  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing this  compound  word,  De'o-Ca'l'-Yuh, 
which  sounds  exactly  like  Deucalion  in  Greek. 

His  fether  was  the  famous  Garga,  ipvhose  story 
is  thus  related  in  the  Bhavishya-purand.  Sada- 
Siva-Maha'-deVa,  is  a  great  penitent  (Yogi): 
he  continually  walks  in  the  path  of  knowledge : 
having  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  Visnu 
(here  is  understood  the  supreme  being  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Vishnu),  he  was  constantly  thinking  on 
him.  They,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  Vishnu,  have  no  occasion  to  worship  the  other 
gods:  for  there  is  no  god  like  Vishnu,  vq\\o  is  the 
original  soul,  and  the  ancient  of  days.  Whoever  de- 
votes himself  to  him,  obtains  a  seat  at  the  most  ex* 
cellent  feet*,  he  has  no  beginning,  and  he  never 
dies  :  he  is  pure  and  incapable  of  decay  :  he  bestows 
kno\^ledge,  and  everlasting  bliss :  hence  he  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  worshipped.  Maha'-i>eVa  well 
knowing  that  Vaicant'ha  (Vishnu)  was  to  be  bom 
of  the  Vrishnis  and  AndhacaSy  said,  I  shall  be  his 
Purohita  for  officiating  prieft) :  and  he  was  bom  of 
woman,  in  the  character  of  Garga  :  as  soon  as 
Crishna  was  born,  Garga  acted  as  his  Purohita: 
hence  he  is  called  Garga'cha'rya  :  he  gives 
Urdha  (command  over  lust),  and,  though  concealed 
under  a  mortal  form,  he  is  really  Maha'-i>e'va. 
Garga  is  positively  asserted  here  to  be  Maha- 
deVa  himself,  who  is  called  also  Pramat'he'sa  or 
the  lord  of  the  five  senses  or  servants :  because  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  due  subjection  to  reason.     Hence 

*  This  expression  is  still  used  at  the  court  pf  the  great  Lama, 
who  is  ^  ipcamation  of  Visu^u, 

the 
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the  western  mythologists  gave  out  some,  that  lyEo- 
Caly'un  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  others  of  Pro- 
metheus. Garg  A  was  t  famous  astronomer,  being 
Maha'-deVa  himself^  and  the  san>e  is  asserted  of 
Prometheus,  who  generally  lived  in  Scythiay  in 
which  is  situated  the  peak  of  Caliasa  the  abode  of 
Maha'-peVa.  Lastly,  Prometheus  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Japet,  the  Jya-pati  of  the  Hindus  i 
and  it  is  very  probable,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
essay,  that  Jya-pati  was  an  incarnation  of  Maha'- 
deVa,  or  Maha'-dev'a  himself.  The  Greek  my- 
thologists were  little  acquainted  with  the  number- 
less incarnations  found  in  the  Purdnas^  but  suppose 
the  Avdtaras  and  Avantaras  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  parent  deity,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature. 

The  history  of  Deo-ca'l-yu'n  is  thus  related  in 
a  well-known  poem  called  Hari  Vansa.  Garg  a 
was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Vrishnis  and  AndJia- 
cas:  at  an  early  period  he  became  Brahmachdn\ 
and  had  such  command  over  himself,  that  he  never 
longed  after  woman.  One  day,  before  a  numerous 
and  respectable  assembly,  king  Shala  re\'iled  him, 
'  and  asserted  that  his  continence  proceeded  merely 
from  incapacity.  The  sage  irritated  at  this  reflection, 
withdrew  from  the  world,  and  performed  religious 
austerities  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he 
subsisted  entirely  on  filings  of  iron.  Maha'-de  va 
being  pleased  granted  his  boon,  that  a  son  should  be 
born  unto  him,  who  would  reunite  in  himself  all  the 
energy  of  the  Vrishnis  and  Andhacas  3  and  that 
they  should  never  prevail  against  him;  The  so- 
vereign king  of  the  Yavanas^  having  no  children, 
and  hearing  of  this  boon,  went  to  Garg  a;  and  after 
many  entreaties  prevailed  on  the  sage  to  accompany 
him  into  his  kingdom :  there  he  brought  him  into  a 
Cdsha,  or  hut  made  of  leaves  and  branches,  and 
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placed  round  him  many  shepherdesses;   the  HoIt 
man  fixed  his  choice  on  one  of  them  called  Gopdu- 
apsarasa:  she  retained  his  seed   against  her  will, 
and  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  boy   at  Gazid. 
Here  I  shall  observe,  that  this  apsarasa^  or  celestial 
nymph,  having  misbehaved  at  the  court  of  Ikdra, 
was  doomed  to  live  on  earth,  for  a  certain  time,  in 
the  character  of  a  Gopdli  or  shepherdess.     This  pu- 
nishment is  often  inflicted  on  them  :  and  whilst  on 
earth   they   generally   prostitute  themselves  to  the 
handsomest  men ;  but  always  destroy  the  embiyo 
as  soon  as  possible.     In  this  however  the  Gopdd-ajh 
sarasa  did  not  succeed,  because  Garga  was  of  a  su- 
perior nature,  being  an  incarnation  of  Maha'de'va. 
The  king  of  the  Yavanas  brought  up  the  child  in 
his  own  place,  and  adopted  him  for  his  son :  after 
his  death  Ca'la-yavanad  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  longed  after  the  ftrife  of  war,,  and  having  asked 
the  most   respectable  Brdhmens;  which  wrere  the 
most   powerful    tribes   in   the  country;    Na'rada 
pointed  out  to  him  the  VrCshiiis  2iX\A  Andhacas^QAt- 
YUN  being  joined  by  the  SdcaSy  DaradaSy  Paradds^ 
ToTi^dns,  Chafas^  and  all  the  petty  tribes  of  rob- 
bers, inhabiting  the  skirts  of  the  snowy  mountains, 
adv:ir.ccd  agaipNt  MaChurd.  Crishna  having  heard 
of  Maha'-deva's  boon,  was  greatly  alarmed  ;  and 
attempted  to  enter  into  a  ncgociation  with  Cal-yitn, 
but  his  overtures  were  rejected.     He  then  convened 
his   friends  and  relations ;  and  having  declared  to 
them  in  a  few  words,  the  critical  situation  they  were 
in ;  represented  to  them  that  they  had  to  time  to 
lose,  advised  them  to  leave  Mafhurd^  and  retire  with 
him  to  Dzvaraca  in  Gurjur-dha  (near  point  Jigat), 
He  informed    them   also   that   Jara'-sandha   ^the 
most   powerful  prince   in  India   at  that  time,  and 
whose  daughter  had  married  (Cansa)  at  the  head  of 
the  confederate  kings,  who  had  resolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Cansa^  was  advancing  with  an  im- 
mense 
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inense  army.  When  Crtshna  had  seen  his  friends 
and  relations  safe  at  Dioaraca ;  he  returned  alone 
to  MatKhurd ;  and  presented  himself  before  Ca'l- 
YUN,  who  rising  from  his  seat  in  a  great  rage,  at- 
tempted to  seize  him.  Crishna  fled,  and  Ca'l-t 
YUN  pursued  him  as  far  as  the  cave  in  which  slept 
the  famous  Muciiu-cunda.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Rahata  mountains,  which  extend  from  Guz?*di  to* 
ward  Ajmer.  Muchu-cunda  was  the  son  of  king 
Mandata,  who  lived  in  the  Crita-yiiga  or  golden- 
age  :  having  defeated  and  humbled  the  DaityaSy  the 
gods,  out  or  gratitude,  waited  on  him  requesting  hinx 
to  ask  a  boon.  The  warrior,  who  was  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  answered  he  wanted  nothing  but  sleep, 
and  wished  he  might  sleep  till  the  arrival  of  Crishna, 
and  that,  whosoever  should  presume  to  awake  him, 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  his  eye.  Crishna, 
who  knew  that  such  a  boon  had  been  granted  to 
MucHU-cuNDA,  bpldly  entered  the  gloomy  cave, 
and  placing  himself  toward  the  head  of  Muchu* 
CUNDA,  waited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  Ca'l-yun. 
He  soon  arrived,  and  seeing  a  man  asleep,  struck 
him  several  times  to  awake  him.  Muchu-cunda 
opening  his  eyes,  a  flame  darted  from  them,  which 
reduced  Ca'la-yavana  to  ashes.  Crishna  went 
immediately  to  Dwaraca^  and  gathering  his  forces 
fell  upon  the  Yavans^  put  the  greatest  part  of  them 
to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their  native 
country. 

The  conclusion  of  the  drama  is  certainly  forced, 
ridiculous,  and  unnatural :  it  is  more  probable,  that 
Peo-cal-yun  seeing  his  army  defeated,  fled  to  his 
native  country :  and  that,  through  shame  and  vexa- 
tion, he  withdrew  with  his  family  and  adherents  to 
Greece.  This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Greek  hiltorians,  who  uniformly  assert,  that 
ht  reigned,  and  ultimately  died  in  Greece.    I'hey 
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are  not,  however,  agreed  about  his  origin,  some  say- 
ing he  was  a  Scythian^  and  others,  that  he  was  a 
Syrian. 

Any  catastrophe,  general  or  partial,  eitherby  fire, 
sword,  or  water,  is  called  in  Sancrit  Pralaya :  but 
this  word  in  the  spoken  dialects  is  generally  under- 
stood of  destruction  by  water,  and  of  course  the 
Greeks  understood  it  in  that  light ;  when  speaking 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  befel  the  Yavana$ 
and  their  leader  Deo-cal-yun  on  the  borders  of 
India 'y  and  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  Greece 
was  a  most  unfavourable  spot  for  a  partial  flood. 

The  Yavanas  originally  worshipped  the  sacred 
Yon  I  alone,  which  they  considered  as  the  sole  au« 
thor  of  their  being;  but  learned  pandits  suppose, 
that,  when  we  read  in  the  above  legend,  that  the 
king  of  the  Yavanas  adopted  for  his  son  an  Avdih 
tara  of  Maha-dev'a  ;  it  implies  also,  that  himself 
with  his  subjects  admitted  the  worship  of  the  Linga 
or  Phallus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Prometheus,  Deu- 
CALioNi  and  his  mother  Jodaimia,  had  altars 
erected  to  them  in  Greece. 

Garga-sthdn  or  the  place  of  Garga,  where  he 
lived  amongst  cowherds,  is  fourteen  coss  from  Cabul 
according  to  some  pilgrims.  I  have  not  been  able 
yet  to  ascertain  its  situation,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  insert  it  in  the  map.  It  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains, which,  from  this  circumstance,  are  called 
Garga-sthan,  and  by  Pei^sian  authors  Gherghistan. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,  that 
Prometheus  or  Pramathesa  had  a  son  called 
iETNaus.*     Pausanias  mentions  his  nameonlv^ 

*Pausan.  Baotic,  Hb^  9.  p.  300. 
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and  says  he  could  not  divulge,  what  he  had  heard 
concerning  these  deities  in  the  sacred  recesses  of 
the  temple,  without  being  guilty  of  a  sacrilege.  The 
name  of  this  inferior  deity  is  derived  from  the  Sans^ 
crit  Aitne'swara  or  Aitne'sa  for  Aitna*isa* 
This  god  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  the  Pxirdnas  ^ 
but  his  consort  Ait ni'-de'v I,  or  the  goddess  Ait- 
Ki',  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  these  sacred  books. 
She  resided  in  an  island,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  declared  to  be  thirty  yojanas,  or  about  150 
miles,  an  expression  rather  obscure.  There  on  a 
high  mountain  vomiting  fire,  was  the  sthdn^  or  place 
of  the  goddess  A I  TNi' :  indeed  the  whole  island  is 
called  Ailnl-sthdjiy  and  has  no  other  name  in  the 
Furdiias.  This  obviously  is  Mount  Mtnay  and  the 
island  of  Sicily y  which  was  uninhabited,  according 
to  the  PauraiiicSy  on  account  of  the  dreadful  erup- 
tions of  the  mountain ;  the  crater  of  which  was 
considered  as  sacred  according  to  Pausanias.*  The 
island  (or  tract  of  islands)  of  Ltpara  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Purdnas  in  which  it  is  declared,  that 
the  appellation  of  Lay a-para  is  derived  from  Pa- 
RA-LAYA  ;  because  they  who  threw  themselves  into 
the  volcano,  obtained  Laya,  or  reunion  to  the  su- 
preme being.  It  is  said  to  be  ten  yojanas  or  fifty 
miles  distant  firom  Aitni-sthdn  or  Sicily. 

Aitni'-de'vi  is  obviously  the  nymph  called 
Atna  by  the  Sicilians:  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Palici,  whose  father  was  Jupiter  with  the  title 
of  Adramus,  supposed  with  good  reason  by  the 
learned  to  be  the  same  with  ther  Babylonian 
Adram-melech,  whom  I  mentionied  in  a  former 
essay  on  SemiramiSy  Adramus  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  AdhArme's'wara  or  Adhar- 
me'sa:  Is'a,  Is'wara  in  Sanscrit ;  Melech  in 
Chaldean,  are  synonimous ;  and  the  lord  Adharm^ 
is  an  epithet  of  Siva. 

*  Pavsaw  Lacon.  p.  107. 
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Having  discovered  some  years   ago,  that  Pro- 
metheus, as  a  title  of  Siva,  was  not  unknown  to 
learned  pandits,  I  immediately  enquired    after  his 
cave  or  den,  and  related  to  my  learned  friends  the 
legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  eagle.  They  shrunk 
back  with  horror  at  this  horrid  blasphemy,  and  de- 
clared that  none  but  impious  Yavanas  could  eycr 
suppose,  that  the  deity  could  be  fastened  to  a  rock, 
and  have  its  entrails  devoured  by  an   eagle.     I  was 
Forced  to  drop  my  enquiries  on  a  subject  so  disa- 
greeable :  but  on  considering  lately,  that  the  den  was 
improperly  called  the  cave  of  Prometheus  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  rather  called  the  place  of  the  eagle; 
I  enquired  after  Ganidasl/idjiy  and  was  perfectly 
understood.     They  soon  pointed  it  out  to  me  in  the 
Purdnas  and  other  sacred  books,  such  as  the  Hart- 
vansa^  the  Cdsinir-mahatJiiya^  &c.  and  I   immedi- 
ately perceived  that  it  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cabul,  where  the  historians  of  Alexander  have 
placed  it,  and  declare,  that  this  hero  had  the  curio- 
sity to  go  and  see  it.     I  have  discovered  since  a  pas- 
sage in  ai  section  of  the  Scaiida-purdnay  called  the 
Himdchel'C'hmida  ;  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the 
sthdiiox  place  of  Garud'a,  ii  near  F'dmiT/a?!.     It 
is  related  in  the  Hari'Vansa^  that,  when  Chrishna 
had  occasion   for  Garud'a's  assistance,  to  clear  up 
the  country  round  Dwaraca,  which  abounded  with 
savages,    ferocious   animals,    and   noxious    reptiles, 
Garud'a  had  then  his  place  or  sthdnon  the  summit 
of  a  high  peak  of  difficult  access,  in  the  country  of 
the  Yavanasj  to  the  westward  of  the  Iiidus ;  w^here 
he  used  to  carry  men  and  animals  he  could  lay  hold 
of,  in  order  to  devour  them  at  his  leisure.     Unfortu- 
nately no  further  particulars  could  be  collected  from 
the  Hindu  sacred  books,  when  a  learned  pandit  re- 
collecting, that  as  from  an  early  period  that  country 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  followers  of  Bud- 
o'ha,  some  light  on  this  subject  might  naturally  be 
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expected  from  their  books ;  after  many  entreaties,  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  consult  the  learned  of  that  sect : 
this  he  promised  to  do  on  condition  that  I  would  not 
make  a  practice  of  it.  He  found  the  Bauddhists 
equally  averse  to  such  communication.  To  be  short, 
he  produced  at  last  a  singular  book  called  the  Bud- 
ha-dhdrmacharya  Sindhuh ;  in  which  we  found  the 
legends  relating  to  Prometheus  and  the  eagle, 
with  many  other  interesting  particulars.  I  beg  leave 
here  to  retract  what  I  said  m  a  former  essay  on  Egypt 
concerning  the  followers  of  Budd'ha*^  There  are 
many  learned  men  among  them,  and  they  have 
many  valuable  books :  it  appears  also  that  they  have 
Vedas  and  Purdnas  of  their  own.  A  comparison  of 
them  with  those  of  the  Brahmcnical  tribes  would 
prove  very  interesting,  and  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. It  would  prove  at  first  a  very  arduous  under- 
taking, as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  both  parties. 

Garud'a  or  the  Eagle^  called  also  Garutmat 
or  the  zvingedy  lived  in  his  own  Fa?i  or  forest,  called 
from  him  GariUmat-van  and  Garut man-van.  Bd- 
miyan  and  the  Mosaical  Eden  were  situated  in  the 
forest  of  Garutman:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Parsis,  according  to  Anque til  du  Perron, 
call  the  abode  of  the  supreme  being  and  of  the 
blessed,  Gorotman,  which  they  represent  as  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  is  near  Goracsha-van  or  Goruc- 
6an,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  vulgar  dialects ;  but 
by  Musubnans  it  is  called  Goor-ban  and  Goorband. 
There  he  flew  over  mountains,  through  forests, 
searching  whom  he  might  devour,  tearing  up  their 
bodies,  and  devouring  their  entrails.  For  Vishnu 
had  given  him  this  boon,  saying,  you  may  devour 
my  enemies,  and  those  of  Siva;  those  who  are 
guilty  of  constant  uncleanness:  the  Nasticas^  or  un- 
believers s  those  who  deal  in  iniquity,  the  ungrate- 

*  Astatic  Researches^  vol.  iii,  p.  411. 
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ful,  those  who  speak  ill  of  their  spiritual  guides,  of 
otherwise  behave  ill  to  them,  or  defile  their  bedsi 
all  these  you  may  devour :  but  do  not  touch  a  Brdlh 
men,  whatever  be  his  guilt ;  should  you  presume  to 
devour  him,  he  will  prove  a  scorching  flame  in  yoor 
throat ;  spare  also  my  ser\'ants,  and  those  of  M  aha'- 
deVa,  and  the  righteous  in  general:  for  if  you 
should  transgress,  your  strength  and  poller  will  be 
thereby  greatly  diminished.  Vishnu  having  thus 
spoken,  disappeared.  Long  after  Garud'a  spying 
a  Brdhmen  dressed  like  a  Shabaray  or  mountaineer, 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  attempted  to  devour  him :  but 
he  soon  felt  a  scorching  flame  in  his  throaty  which 
forced  him  to  disgorge  the  priest  alive.  Some  time 
after  he  met  with  a  servant  of  Maha'-De'va,  who 
was  rambling  stark  naked  through  the  woods,  and 
looked  like  an  ideot:  Garud'a  sprung  upon  him; 
but  found  his  body  as  hard  as  the  thunder  bolt. 
When  Garud'a  saw  this,  he  carried  his  prey  to  his 
den,  where  he  bound  him,  that  he  might  devour 
him  at  his  leisure :  but  he  never  could  make  the 
least  impression  upon  him.  The  unfortunate  pri- 
soner called  on  Maha'-de  Va,  who  sent  Ha  raja 
to  rescue  him.  Haraja  or  H/vra-cula  requested 
Garud'a  to  release  him,  saying,  you  are  the  chief 
of  birds^  this  man  is  a  favorite  of  Maha'-deVa, 
you  also  are  a  favorite  of  his,  set  him  at  liberty,  or 
come  and  fight  me.  For  a  whole  month  they  fought, 
when  Garud'a's  strength  failed  him :  he  saw  then, 
that  his  prisoner  was  a  servant  of  Maha'-deVa, 
and  recalled  to  his  mind,  the  words  of  Vishnu.  He 
then  set  him  at  liberty,  observing  to  Haraja,  that 
in  his  life  he  never  found  so  tough  a  subject. 

The  situation  of  Goracsha-van  is  well  known  to 
the  Hindus ;  and  I  have  seen  many  pilgrims,  who 
have  visited  this  singular  spot.  Near  it,  in  the 
mountains,  according  to  the  sacred  books,  is  situated 
the  forest  and  place  of  Garud'a  :  there  it  was  visited 
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by  Alexander  and  his  Macedonians.  I  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  pilgrims,  who  had 
seen  this  place,  which  I  understand,  is  seldom  vi- 
sited on  account  of  its  being  difficult  of  access ;  and 
because  few  and  trifling  indulgences  only  are  to  be 
obtained  there.  They  generally  place  it  near  the 
pass  ofShabaray  which  was  thus  denominated  from 
the  ShabarSf  whom  Garud'a  used  to  devour.  The 
word  Shabara  is  interpreted  in  glossaries,  Shdli^ 
vastray  and  VastracdrOy  and  signifies  such  imcivi- 
lized  race  of  men,  as  make,  and  wear  for  garments, 
a  sort  of  matting  made  of  grass  and  roots.  The  Ska" 
baroy  whom  Garud'a  confined  in  his  cave,  was  a 
servant  of  Maha'-de'va  :  a  synonimous  term  for 
which,  isalsoPRAMATHAH  or  Pramathas,  whom 
the  Greeks  have  confounded  with  Prometheus, 
obviously  derived  from  the  two  Sanscrit  words  Pra- 
mat'ha-is'a,  which  coalescing  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar,  form  Pramat'heVa.  This  sup- 
posed adventure  is  posterior  to  CrIshna  :  for  in  his 
time  Garud'a  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
strength  and  power. 

Garud'a  is  often  represented  as  a  Griffin^  and 
the  native  country  of  the  Griffins  is  placed  by  west- 
ern mythologists  in  Baclria:  this  is  also  counte- 
nanced in  the  Purdnas,  and  we  read  in  the  Himd- 
chel'C'handy  that  Garud'a  and  his  brother  Aruna, 
who  now  drives  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  went  into 
Bactria  and  made  Tapasya,  at  a  place  called  Vima- 
LamhUy  close  to  Vdmiyany  and  near  the  oracle  of 
Uma  or  Umasa,  which  is  a  name  of  the  Earth, 
considered  as  the  Magna-matery  and,  perhaps  from 
it,  is  derived  the  Latin  word  Humus.  There  he 
married  a  beautiful  woman ;  the  snakes  alarmed  at 
his  marriage,  waged  war  against  him :  but  they  were 
defeated,  one  only  escaping  the  general  slaughter : 
who  falling  at  the  feet  of  Garud'a,  said,  devour 
X  me 
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me  not,  spare  me,  6 !  Ndgdntaca,  or  destroyer  of 
snakes.  Garud'a  granted  his  request,  and  placed 
him  by  way  of  ornament  round  his  neck. 

Bactria  was  also  the  native  country  of  the  Sacat 
and  Sacasenas ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  wherever 
the  Sacas  went,  there  we  find  "also  the  Gr\ffins. 

It  appears,  that  at  an  early  period  .some  emigra- 
tion took  place  from  Bactria  into  Colchis,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  country  were  called  Indi  and  Sindi. 
There  was  a  powerful  tribe  called  Augoi,  Augdn, 
Abasgoi  and  Abasgon^  which  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  present  Afghans  or  Augans^  called  Aspa- 
gonce  by  Pliny.     These  carried  with  them  their 
original  legends,  such  as  the  story  of  Prometheus 
and  the  eagle ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  even 
supposed,  that  the  events  they  alluded  to,  did  really 
happen  in  the  country  they  were  now  inhabiting. 
According  to  the  Pu7*d?ias,  the  Sacas  and  Sacasenas, 
leaving  Bactria,  went  into  the  dwip  of  Placsha,  or 
Asia  the  lesser,  which  was  afterwards  denominated 
from  them  the  dwip  of  Sdca.    The  appellation  of 
Placsha  or  Placya  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  was  not 
entirely  lost  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  takes 
particular  notice  of  a  place  called  Flacia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  still 
retained  the  old  language.     As  the  word  Placsha 
is  sometimes  written  Lacsha,   I  suspect   that    the 
JLegzi  or  Lesgi,  formerly  a  powerful  nation  in  Col-- 
chiSy  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  dzcip  of  Lacsha  or  Placsha :   for  they  lived  for- 
merly in  the  more  southern  parts  of  lesser  Asia^  to- 
ward Syria,  and  were  the  same  with  the  Leuco^ 
Sj/ri,  perhaps  for  Lesgo-Sj/ri,  or  Lachya-Syri. 

Deo-Cal-yun,  the  adopted  son  of  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  Yavanas,  lived  in  the  country  of  the 
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Cdmbojy  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  This  is  the  ^ 
same  country,  which,  according  to  the  learned,  is 
now  called  by  contraction  Coj.  As  the  vowel  is 
very  short,  and  of  course  obscure,  every  one  of  the 
five  vowels  is  indifferently  used ;  thus  we  have  Cqj^ 
Kij\  or  Kidge,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  name 
of  the  country  called  Camis,  Camus,  and  Cambis, 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  often  written  and 
pronounced  Caiis.  It  includes  all  that  mountainous 
tract,  which  extends  from  Gazni  to  the  sea,  and 
comprehended  the  countries  known  to  the  Greelcs 
by  the  names  of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia,  written 
also  Kedrosia  ;  indeed,  these  two  denominations 
signify  the  same  thing,  the  mountains  of  Coj :  for 
Roh  in  the  language  of  the  Balloches  signifies  a 
mountain,  and  may  be  placed,  either  before  or  after, 
thus  Coj'Rohy  Kej'Roh  or  Kedrosia ;  Roh-Coj  or 
Arachosia.  When  they  speak  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, they  say  Coj  only :  and  when  they  use  the 
word  Roh  it  implies  the  mountains  of  Coj.  The 
appellation  of  Coj  is  now  restricted  to  that  part 
which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Macrdn  or 
Mackrdriy  called  by  the  Greeks  Macarcne\  the 
chief  river  of  which,  was  the  Maxates,  now  called 
Macshid  (*).  Gazni,  the  true  name  of  which  is 
Sasjiiy  was  once  the  capital  cityof  that  country ; 
hence  it  is  called  with  propriety  S'asni-Coj  by  Ta- 
VERNiER,  or  Chakeni'Couze  :  the  Rattans  generally 
use  k  for  sh  ;  and  very  often  also  for  s ;  thus  they 
say,  Pirkhowr  for  Pirshowr,  Khehr  for  Shehr,  a  city. 
Gazni  is  called  Sasni  by  Chr  ysoccor  as  ;  and  Shafni 
or  Chassenee,  in  Thevenot's  colleftion  of  voyages. 
The  present  name  is  Gazni  or  Casni ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Tavernier,  they  said  also  Saaiiox  Jacni. 

Roh-Coj, according  toth^ Balluch  pronunciation, or 
Rotv-Coz,  as  softened  by  the  Rattans,  is  the  Ara- 
chosia of  the  Greeks  ;  which  includes  the  districts 

*  Step.  Biz  ant  advocem  Alexandria. 
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of  Gazni  and  Candahar.  Arachosia  is  now  called 
Carver  or  Cawerdn  :  but. even  this  appellation  is  be- 
coming  obsolete.  The  river  Arachotiis  called  also 
Choa^pe^i  and  Cophes  is  now  called  Abeh-TdrniCyOa 
the  river  Tarnlc.  It  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  north  by 
cast  of  Gazni  ;  and  afteif  having  watered  the  whole 
vallev  of  Arachosia.  it  loses  itself  in  a  marsh  about 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar  :  and  when  the 
rains  are  abundant,  part  of  its  waters  run  into  the 
Arghand-aby  which  falls  into  the  Hir-mend.  One 
of  the  emperors  oiGaznih^'H  its  waters  dammed  up 
in  the  hills,  above  that  city,  which  are  let  out  occa- 
sionally to  water  the  fields,  in  which  it  is  lost :  when 
the  rains  are  copious,  the  superabundant  waters  form 
a  small  stream,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Carabaug; 
and  afterwards  forms  in  some  low  grounds  to  tbc 
south  east,  a  small  marsh  or  lake.  The  present  river 
Arachotiis^  is  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  rises 
a  little  above  Mucur  in  the  above  marsh  :  hence  it 
is  often  called  the  water  of  Mucur. 

It  was  called  ChoaspeSy  or  rather  Cho-Asp  from 
the  following  circumstances.  Between  the  cities  of 
Zujffli  and  Kdld-dt  (a  plural  form  implying  towers 
or  forts),  there  is  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tdrnic  a 
deep  hole,  supposed  unfathomable  i  called  in  the 
language  of  that  country  aJ^//),  in  Sanscint  Gopa,  and 
in  some  dialects  Gopha^  from  which,  probably,  are 
derived  the  words  Yvniyc  and  Ki^tj,  Coopy  CovCy 
CavCy  and  in  Latin  Cavus  and  Cavea,  a  Cave,  a 
Coopy  or  Cage.  An  unwary  traveller,  riding  upon 
a  mare  great  with  foal,  stumbled  into  it  and  both 
were  drowned.  During  the  struggles  the  marc 
brought  forth  a  foal,  who  was  received  by  the  fairies 
residing  in  this  cave,  and  nursed  by  them.  He  is 
often  seen  grazing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at 
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other  times  his  head  only  is  seen  above  the  waters ; 
from  thai  circumstance  the  surrounding  hills  are 
c^Wcd  SerehAspj  or  the  horse's  head.  As  the  foal 
was  grazing  one  day  in  the  adjacent  meadows,  he 
was  seen  by  a  traveller,  who  admiring  his  shape,  laid 
hold  of  him  and  rode  him  for  a  long  time  ;  when  re- 
turning the  same  way,  he  did  Jelo-rez,  or  relax  the 
reins  ;*  the  horse  ran  away,  and  jumped  into  the 
cave,  or  hole.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  relaxing 
the  reins,  the  surrounding  hills  are  also  called  Jelo- 
rez.  They  might  be  called  with  propriety  Coh-Asp, 
or  the  mountains  of  horse  :  and  they  were  thus  called 
once,  or  Cho-aspa  as  it  appears  from  Ptolemy, 
who  has  applied  this  appellation  to  a  city  in  the  vici- 
nity, but  with  greater  propriety  called  Cophes  by 
Pliny  ;  a  word  obviously  derived  from  GopUy  Gopha 
pronounced  i»  different  dialects.  Cup  and  -S*?//?,  Cuph 
and  Suffy  or  Zuph.  It  is  called  to  this  day  Ziiffa-- 
or  Shehr-zuffiz,  the  town  ofZufa.  It  is  called  Zu- 
pha  in  the  Peutingerian  table,  in  the  road  from  Fo- 
ciana  {Fush€ng\  to  Asbdna^  or  CabiiL  The  marshy 
to  thesouth  of  CanrfaAar,  is  obviously  the  Aracho- 
sian  marsh  of  the  ancient  geographersf.  The  an- 
cient kings  of  G(?r  were  natives  oi  Zuffa,  or  Zuf ; 
and  gave  that  appellation  to  Go)',  the  place  of  their 
residence,  but  now  desolate:  the  place  where  it 
stood  is  called  Gor-moshcdn. 

Ptolemy  mentions  a  town  called  Arachotus :  but 
surely  Roh-Coj  could  not  be  the  real  name  of  a  city, 
which  probably  was  Coj-vdra,  or  Cojhar,  Cojwar^ 
and  Cajhur :  it  is  the  Kodzar  and  Kozdar  of  Per- 
sian authors ;  literally  the  habitation  in  the  country 
Cff  Coj.,  and,  by  implication  the  capital  city  of  Coj. 
The  kings  of  the  Yavanas,  and  Deo-ca'l-yun  re- 

•  Jeio-rez  kerdiut  in  Persianf  signifies  to  relax  the  rein.% 
f  Tuis  marshy  lakt  it  mentioned  by  Ta vernier, 
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sided  at  Sasni,  (now  Gkazni),  which  word  in  Sart- 
scrit  signifies  command^  and  by  implication,  the  seat 
of  empire.  They  generally  pronounce  this  word 
Ghazni ;  because,  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Gliezz-ni.  Ni  is  foundation^  and  Ghezz  is  the  Ta- 
viarixy  which  abounds  in  that  country.  For  they 
say,  that,  when  the  Mtisiibnaiis  invaded  that  coun- 
try, being  surrounded  by  an  immense  host  of  Ca- 
firsy  or  unbelievers,  they  made  a  tumultuary  rampart 
of  loose  earth,  and  tamarix ;  from  which  circum- 
stance the  place  was  called  ever  after  Ghezz-ni. 

By  a  strange  mistake,  the  country  oi  Arachosia^ 
and  the  river  which  flows  through  it,  have  been 
placed  by  the  learned  Danville,  to  the  south  of 
Candahar  ;  had  this  famous  geographer  recognised 
Gazniy  in  the  Shakeni-Couxe  of  Tavern ier,  this 
mistake,  I  believe,  would  not  have  happened.  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  converse  often  with  na- 
tives oiCajidahavy  of  Kdld-dt-Ndsir-Khan,  and  Cty- 
huvy  and  other  intermediate  places  ;  and  have  ob- 
tained sufficient  local  knowledge  of  that  country,  to 
rectify  this  error.  Kdla-df-N a  sir-Khan  is  the  Kd- 
Idt-Berlook  of  the  Ar/etn-Acbery  :  it  is  also  the  Al- 
Casr  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  a  word  of  the  same 
import  with  Kdld-dt  a  plural  form.  It  was  surnamed 
Xdsir-khdny  from  its  last  governor,  who  died  some 
years  ago.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  town  of  Sorra  men- 
tioned by  the  Nubian  geographer  :  it  is  better  kuQwn 
by  the  name  of  Sorra-Bac  or  Sorra-Beijck.  Bej/ck 
is  a  name  common  to  several  places  in  that  country  : 
they  are  situated  among  mountains  denominated 
from  them,  by  Piolkmy.  Bccii  ox  Baicii  viontcs^  ' 
as  we  read  in  Mercatoti's  maps  ;  or  Baitii  in  the 
original :  for  in  ancient  manuscript,  /  and  c  are  of- 
ten mistaken  the  one  for  ihe  other.  In  the  Purd- 
nas  they  are  called  Su-Bhacsha.  The  real  name  of 
Gazni  was  originally  Sabid,  Zabut,  or  Saul^  as  it  is 

written 
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written  by  Chrysococcas:  hence  it  appears  to  be 
the  Ozola  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  probablythe  Oscanidati 
of  the  Peutingeriantsbley  tv/enty-iwo  farsacks  from 
Asbdnd  or  Cabul ;  and  thirty-five  from  Zuyha  Os- 
canidati is  perhaps  corrupted  from  Sacni-tut,  or  the 
mulberry  grove  of  Sacni.  Tut  in  the  Pastoo,  as 
well  as  in  the  Persian  and  Hindwi  languages,  sig- 
nifies a  mulberry.  In  composition,  it  implies  a  mul- 
berry grove.  This  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  that 
country,  in  the  plains :  and  the  Pattans  generally 
pitch  their  tents,  or  erect  their  huts  near  groves  of 
it.  Its  fruit  is  exquisitely  delicious  :  and  we  often 
hear  Pattans  in  Hindustan  sighing  after  their  mul- 
berry groves,  wishing  to  die  under  their  shades. 

The  famous  peak  of  C*haisd-ghar,  which  we 
mentioned  before,  is  situated  on  the  road  betwedn 
Oazni  and  Derd-Ismdhil :  the  Musulmans  call  it 
Tuct-Suleiman,  or  the  throne  of  Solomon  ;  and 
to  the  adjacent  mountains  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Coh-Suleiman.  It  is  seen  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  coss,  and  begins  to  be  visible  near 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  famous  city  Sdngald  about 
sixty  miles  west  by  north  of  Lahore.  Sdngald  is 
situated  in  a  forest,  and  though  desolate  and  unin- 
habited, it  preserves  still  its  ancient  name.  It  was 
built  by  the  famous  Puru  or  Pur  us,  great  grandson 
of  Atri.  It  is  called  Sinkol  in  Persian  romances; 
and  its  king,  rajaSiNKOL.  It  has  been  confound- 
ed byARRiAN  with  Sdlgald  or  Sdlgadd,  which  i$ 
TOW  called  Calanore  ;  close  to  which  is  still  an  an- 
cient place  called  Salgeda  to  this  day,  and  its  situa- 
tion answers  most  minutely  to  Arrian's  descrip- 
tion. Sdlgald  and  Sdgadd,  are  two  derivative  forms, 
the  first  is  Sanscrit,  and  the  second  is  conformable 
to  the  idiom  of  the  dialects  of  the  Pdnjdb.  The  sum- 
mit of  C'haisd'ghar  is  always  covered  with  snow ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  seen  several  streaks  of 
VOL.  VI.  2  L  a  reddish 
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a  reddish  hue,  supposed  by  pilgrims,  to  be  the  marki 
or  impression  made  by  the  feet  of  the  dove  which 
Noah  let  out  of  the  ark.  For  it  is  the  general 
and  uniform  tradition  of  that  country,  that  Noah 
built  the  ark  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain^  and 
there  embarked :  that,  when  (he  flood  assuaged,  the 
summit  of  it  first  appeared  above  the  waters,  and 
was  the  resting  place  of  the  4ove,  which  left  the 
impression  of  her  feet  ip  the  mud,  which  with  time, 
was  hardened  into  a  rock.^  The  ark  itself  rested 
^bout  half  way  up  the  mountain,  on  a  projecting 
plain  of  a  very  small  extent.  There  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  erected,  near  which  is  a  caldron  of  copper  of 
such  dimeiwons,  that  one  hundred  maunds  or  food 
may  be  dressed  in  it  at  the  same  time.  Near  it  is  an 
l^ermitage  inhabited  by  several  Derveishes,  and  a  little 
^bove,  is  a  fi^g.  The  inhs^bitants  of  the  country  re* 
sort  there  occasionally  on  Fridays.  With  respect  to- 
the,  foot-steps  of  the  dove,  they  are  l^nown  only  by 
tradition,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  assert, 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  any  body  going  up  so 
high  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain, 
and  of  the  snow.  The  Bhauddhists^  who  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  that  country,  are,  I  am  told,  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  place  where  the  ark  rest- 
ed J  but  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  procure  a  single 
passage  only,  from  the  Biiddha'dliarma^hdryorSind- 
bull,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  Shama  or  Shem, 
travelled  first  to  the  north  east,  and  then  turning  to 
the  north  west,  he  arrived  on  the  spot,  where  he 
built  afterwards  the  town  of  Bumiyan.  Shama  they 
say,  having  descended  from  the  mountain  of  C'haisd- 
ghar,  travelled  north  east,  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Attack  with  the  Indus  j  where  he  made  7a- 
pasya :  he  then  proceeded  north  west  to  Bdmlyan. 

The  Pauranics  insist,  that,  as  it  is  declared  in 
their  sacred  books,  that  Satyavrata  made  fast  the 
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drk  to  the  famous  peak,  called  from  that  circum* 
stance,  Nau-banda,  with  a  cable  of  a  prodigious 
length,  he  must  have  built  it  in  the  adjacent  coun« 
try.  Nau  (a  ship)  and  handha  (to  make  fast),  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  peak  situated  in  Cashmir,  three 
days  journey  to  the  north  north  east  of  the  pur- 
ganah  of  Lar.  This  famous  place  is  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  scramble  up 
among  the  rocks  to  a  cavern,  beyond  which  they 
never  go.  A  few  doves  frightened  with  the  noise, 
fly  from  rock  to  rock :  these  the  pilgrims  fency  to 
be  their  guides  to  the  holy  place,  and  believe,  that 
they  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  dove,  which 
Noah  let  out  of  the  ark,  at  all  events  in  the  nume- 
rous legends,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Pm- 
rd7ias  relating  to  Satyavrata  and  the  ark,  no 
mentipA  is  made  of  bis  letting  out  the  dove  :  the 
whole  story  I  shall  give  in  abstract.  Satyavrata 
having  built  the  ark,  and  the  flood  increasing,  it  was 
made  fast  to  the  peak  of  Nau-bandfia,  with  a  cable 
of  prodigious  length.  During  the  flood,  Brahma' 
or  the  creating  power  was  asleep  at  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss :  the  generative  power  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female,  were  reauced  to  their  simplest 
elements,  the  Lin^a  and  the  Yoni,  assumed  the 
shape  of  the  hull  of^  a  ship  since  typified  by  the  Ar- 
ghd  ;  whilst  the  Linga  became  the  mast.*  In  this 
manner  they  were  wafted  over  the  deep,  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Vishnu.  When  the  wa- 
ters had  retired,  the  female  power  of  nature  appear- 
ed immediately  in  the  character  of  CapotUwari  or 
the  dove,  and  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  consort,  in 
the  shape  of  Capoie^tvara. 

The  mountains  of  Coh-Suleiman  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  natives  the  mountains  of  the  dove  :  the 

*  MaHa^-de'va  b  sometimes  represented  standing  erect  in  the  mld« 
die  of  the  ArgbS  m  the  room  of  the  mast. 
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whole  range  as  far  as  Gazni  is  called  by.  Ptolemy 
the  Paruetoi  mountains^  probably  from  the  Par  rata 
or  Pdravdt,  which  signifies  a  dove.  The  peak  of 
Chaisa-ghar  is  called  also  Cdld-Roh  or  the  black 
mountain  :  the  summit  alone  being  covered  with 
snow,  is  not  always  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  but 
the  body  of  the  mountain,  which  looks  black,  is  by 
far  more  obvious  to  the  sight.  Persian  romances  say, 
that  there  were  seventy  or  seventy-two  rulers  called 
Suleiman,  before  AdaM;  this  has  an  obvious  re- 
lation to  the  seventy-one  Mamvantaras  of  the  Hin- 
dus :  and  of  course  Noah  or  Satyavrata  was  a 
Suleiman. 

The  followers  of  Buddha  acknowledge  that  the 
ark  might  have  been  fastened  to  Nau-bandha  near 
Cashmir  i  but  surely  they  say,  the  ark  could  not 
have  been  riding  perpendicularly  above  this  peak, 
and  such  a  vessel  required  a  vast  length  of  cable  : 
in  short  though  the  cable  was  made  fast  at  Naur 
bandJiUy  the  ark  was  riding  above  C'lidisd-gkar. 
According  to  the  Pauranics  and  the  foUowers  of 
Buddha,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountain  of  Arya- 
vartay  Aryawart  or  India^  an  appellation  which 
has  no  small  affinity  with  the  Araraut  of  scripture. 
Tliese  mountains  were  a  great  way  to  the  eastward 
of  the  plains  of  Shiimr  or  Mesopotamia^  for  it  is  said 
in  Genesis^  that,  some  time  after  the  flood,  they 
journeyed  from  the  east,  till  they  found  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  in  which  they  settled.  This 
surely  implies  that  they  came  from  a  very  distant 
country  to  the  eastward  of  Shinar.  The  region 
about  Tuckt' Suleiman  is  the  native  country  of  the 
olive  tree,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  the  world. 
There  are  immense  forests  of  it  on  the  high  grounds  ; 
for  it  does  not  grow  in  plains.  From  the  saplings, 
the  inhabitants  make  walking  sticks,  and  its  wood  is 
used  for  fuel  all  over^the  country;  and,  as  Pliny 
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justly  observes,  the  olive  tree  in  the  western  parts 
of  India^  is  sterile,  at  least  its  fruit  is  useless,  like 
that  of  the  Oleaster.    According  to  Fenestalla, 
an  ancient  author  cited  by  Pliny%*  there  were  no 
olive  trees  in  Spairiy  Italy  or  Africa  in  the  time  of 
Tarquin  the  eldest.     Before  the  time  of  Hesiod,  it 
had  been  introduced  into  Greece  :  but  it  took  a  long 
time  before  it  was  reconciled  to  the  climate,  and  its 
cultivation  properly  understood  :  for  Hesiod  says, 
that,  whoever  planted  an  olive  tree,  never  lived  to  eat 
of  its  fruit.     The  olive  tree  never  was  a  native  of 
Armenia;  and  the  passage  ofSrRABO,  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  implies  only,  that  it  was  culti- 
vated with  success  in  that  country*     But  Jet  us  re- 
turn to  Sharma  and  his  disciple  ^arasala,  the  le- 
gends concerning  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bud- 
dlia'dharma<hdrya-Si'ndhuh. 

"The  chiefof  the  followers  of  Buddha  isendow- 
"  ed  with  knowledge :  great  are  his  riches  and  power^ 
*^He  shewed  mercy  to  the  living  creation;  and  in- 
structed them  all  in  their  respective  duties :  he  was 
deeply  skilled  in  the  "Sastras.     He  is  the  abode  of 
"  human  and  divine  knowledge,  which  he  imparts  to 
all.     He,  whose  nam6  is  Shama,  is  the  chief  of 
living  beings :  he  gives  an  increase  of  pleasure  to 
every  body :  he  travels  over  the  whole  world,  in- 
structing every  one  in  their  respective  duties.  Once 
"  he  went  north  east,  then  turning  toward  the  north- 
west, he  arrived  at  the  Himdni  mountains.   There 
he  saw  a  variegated  hill :  it  was  beautiful :   there 
were  numerous  springs  :  all  sorts  of  animals   and 
chirping  birds.     In  this  forest,  he,  whose  name  is 
Shama-Maha'-Muni,  began   to  perform   Tapa- 
sya :  for  he  saw  that  the  country  was  Tapobliumi^ 
(land  fit  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites.) 

•  Pliky  B    II  c.  6. 
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*  Here,  says  he,  I  shall  soon  obtain  the  end  of  my 
*'  Tapasya.  Jine'swara,  the  god  of  gods,  was 
*^  pleased  :  he  granted  his  boon :  Jike'swara,  who 
**  is  Bhagavan,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  gtanted 
**  his  boon  :  from  day  a  (mercy)  comes  ardra  (soft* 
**  ness  of  heart :)  to  do  good  to  all  men  you  were 
^^  born !  Before  this  he  was  famed  as  a  good 
*'  man ;  but  when  he  had  obtained  his  boon  !*  As 
*^  he  lived  in  an  uninhabited  forest,  pilgrims 
*'  suflFered  much :  through  the  efficacy  of  hit  Ta- 
**  pasyCy  he  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Vdme^ 
**  yan  :  it  was  vdmd  (beautiful),  hence  it  was  call- 
**  ed  Vdmcyan.  Wood,  grain,  and  grass,  were  in 
^^  plenty.  He  placed  beautiful  flags  on  all  the  gates 
^'  and  posterns.  He  made  also  beautiful  (chetwara) 
''  squares,  where  grain  and  wealth  were  displayed. 
**  He  called  in  the  four  great  tribes  :  gold  and  jewels 
"  abounded  in  their  houses.  In  one  house  were  of- 
"  ten  seen  an  hundred  women,  shining  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  :  here  the  drum  beat :  there  they 
danced  :  everybody  was  pleased.  From  the  noise 
in  every  street,  in  every  house,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
**  whole  town  spoke.  In  every  house  there  were 
constantly  feasts  and  rejoicings:  it  was  like  the 
town  of  the  gods.  Shama  instructed  them  all  in 
"  their  respective  duties.  In  this  city  men  and  wo- 
men follow  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  nobody 
says  there,  why  do  you  worship  Bupdha  ?  Shama 
**  having  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
*^  withdrew  to  an  adjacent  hill,  where  he  erected  a 
**  beautiful  and  strong  building  for  his  residence.  He 
kept  his  internal  indrisy  or  senses,  under  subject 
tion  ;  hence  he  was  called  Shama.  He  is  con- 
stantly performing  the  Yoga:  upon  a  hill  fit  for 
such  performance,  he  seated  himself:  there  re* 
"  sides  the  chief  of  the  forms  of  Bu  ddh  a."  This  hill 
"  is  now  called  Ghulghuleh, 

*  So  it  is  in  the  original  •.  but  it  is  understood,  that,  after  he  hadob- 
taiued  his  boon>  he  was  considered  as  a  superior  beinj;. 
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**  TttERE  IS  another  image^ike  resemblanee  of 
^'  Shama-Sharma  in  his  disciple  :  he  is  constantly 
performing  Tapasya :  he  studies  daya  (mercy), 
and  observes  most  rigidly  the  dictates  of  justice, 
**  He  Waited  with  most  scrupulous  obedience  oii 
^^  Shama,  his  spiritual  guide.  Lust  had  no  poWer 
*'  on  him  :  in  him  were  united  human  and  divine 
"  knowledge :  he  became  Parnnishta  (he  d\Velled 
in  god)  and  great  were  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing. For  ten  years  he  made  Tapdsyay  during 
"  which  he  left  off  eating  ahd  drihking  :  he  felt  no 
uneasiness  on  that  account :  he  Hved  lipori  the 
winds  :  thus  he  kept  up  the  efficacy  of  his  religi- 
ous austerities.  He  is  a  great  penitent ;  con- 
•*  stantly  thinking  oh  the  deity.  He  did  not  make 
*'  Dambhay  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  perform  religi- 
**  oils  acts  for  the  sake  of  worldly  praise.  Thus  he 
*'  made  a  most  rigorous  Tapasya.  Then  Jina-wa- 
ra  (or  the  lord  of  the  forms  oi  Jina)  was  pleased  : 
Jima-deVa  said  ;  why  are  you  making  Tapasya? 
'*  What  is  your  wish  ?  You  have  made  a  most  rigo- 
rous Tapasya^  even  to  the  peril  of  your  life  :  get 
up,  get  up :  it  shall  be  well  with  you  :  ask  your 
"  boon  }  Rasa  LA,  such  was  his  name,  said,  to 
day  have  I  obtained  the  fruit  of  my  labours  :  I  ^ 
have  seen  you  :  I  have  seen  you  !  This  is  all  I 
"  wanted :  what  is  the  rest  to  me  !  This  was  my 
only  object  and  desire.  I  was  like  a  poor  man, 
who  is  oppressed  ;  but  on  my  complaining  to  you 
**  I  have  obtained  redress  :  be  mercihil.  Jina  said 
*  your  heart  is  like  a  beetle,*  who  constantly  sticks 
to  me :  your  name  before  was  Rasala  (he  who 
delights  in  the  honied  juice  (Rasa  of  flowers : 
now  it  shallbe  Sa-Rasala  (who  delights  much 
"  in  it).     All  the  world  shall  call  you  Sa-Rasala  : 

*  In  Sanscrit  Bhranga  ;  in  Greek  Bruchos  and  Brucos  ;  bence  So* 
rasala  is  called  Bhranga  ^^  and  Brongushy  NoKNVs. 
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*'  ask  your  boon.     The  Muni  said  he  was  nisproha 
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he  wanted  nothing  :  only  give  me  the  end  of  my 
Tapasya  :  that  I  may  go  unmolested  through  the 
^*  three  worlds,  and  see  you  every  where  3  Jet  me 
also  retain  the  efficacy  of  my   Tapasj/a.     O   chief 
of  the  forms  of  Jin  a,  this  is  my  boon.     Jina-va- 
RA  who  is  IswARA,  granted  it,  and   disappeared. 
The  son  of  the  Raja  kept  up  the  efficacy  of  his 
Tapasya 'y  and  thus  became  Avydhataswairagaii 
he  went  every  where  unmolested :  he  became  aSj- 
*^  madraca ;  friends  or  foes,  men  and  women  were 
"  the  same  to  him.     Such  was  his  Tapasya,  that  he 
even  surpassed  his  Guru  Shama  ;  who,  seemingly, 
became  Spardhd,  saying  why  do  you  wish  to  sur- 
**  pass  me.     He  endeavoured  to  spoil  his  Tapasya, 
*'  and  to  corrupt  his  heart :  but  in  vain.     StilJ   he 
"  waited  on  him  with  humility,  without  answering, 
"  without  complaining.     When  Shama  saw  this,  he 
*^  said  with  astonishment :  he  is  a  good  man  (Sdd- 
hii)  :  his  name  then  shall  be  Sddhu.     Thus   he 
obtained  a  boon  from  his  spiritual  guide.     Sa-Ra- 
sa'la  is  constantly  making  Tapasya  thinking  on 

*'  JiNESWARA. 

"  Who  is  he,  whom  all  the  world  call  Sa-Rasa'- 
*^  la  ?  You  are  the  chief  of  the  Tales  :  relate  the 
"  whole  to  me.  Who  was  he  before  ?  Why  did 
he  come  into  this  forest.?  Why  is  he  making  Ta- 
pasya ?  Be  exalted  and  relate  the  whole  to  me. 
"  The  chief  of  the  Yalis  said  :  he  is  the  king  of 
**  the  country  of  Calinga.  He  had  forsaken  the 
"  paths  of  righteousness,  and  dwelt  among  women, 
"  he  was  proud  and  his  heart  was  fixed  on  thern. 
*^  He  was  like  the  Sarasa^y  like  the  beetle,  who  de- 
*'  lights  on  the  honied  juice  (Rasa)  of  flowers:  hence 
"  he  was  called  Rasa  la.     Once  in  a  former  state, 

*  A  bird  of  the  crane  kind. 

"  ho 
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**  he  performed  a  most  meritorious  action ;  which 
**  proved  afterwards  of  great  service  to  him.  Some 
private  business  having  brought  him  fo  Matlmrd  ; 
his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  the  usual 
"  ablutions :  he  gave  alms  also.  His  heart  was  puri- 
fied from  guilt,  and  his  iniquity  removed.  At  that 
time  the  chief  of  ih^  Munis  of  Jina  (Shama)  came 
"  to  Mafhurdy  and  shewed  to  him  the  path  to  rec- 
"  titude.  He  treasured  up  every  word  :  acknow- 
"  ledging  the  truth,  he  was  irradiated.  From  that 
"  moment  he  held  for  nothing  his  crown,  his  wife, 
"  his  children,  and  his  wealth.  He  disposed  of  his 
"  effects  among  the  Yatisy  and  having  resigned  his 
"  crown  to  his  son,  and  recommended  his  wife  to 
him,  he  withdrew  to  the  forests.  There  he  made 
Tapasyay  thinking  on  Jinavara.  Thus  I  have 
*'  related  the  whole  to  you." 

By  Calingay  the  Pauranics  understand  the  se^ 
coasts  at  the  summit  of  the  bay  oi  Bengaly  from  point 
Godaveri  to  cape  Negi^ais.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Calinga  proper,  which  extends  from  point 
Godaveri  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Gcns^es  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  Colingee  by 
-/Elian  and  Pliny.  MadJiya-Calinga  or  middle 
Calinga  is  in  the  Delia  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  cor- 
ruptly called  il/t?fl^o-Gfl//wCfl  by  Pliny.  Moga-Ca- 
linga  extends  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges 
to  cape  Kegrais  in  the  country  of  the  Migas  or 
Mugs :  this  is  obviously  the  Macco-Calingce  of  Pli- 
ny. Calinga  implies  a  country  abounding  with 
creeks  and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  sea  shore 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Inaus. 

Shama,  and  his  disciple  Sa-rasa'la,  are  perhaps 
the  same,  who  are  called  Sam  and  Zal-zer  or  Sal 
the  while  in  Persian  romances  :  certain  it  is  that 
they  lived  in  that  country.     The  father  of  Sam  was 

Neriman, 
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Nerimak,  which  if  z  Sanscrit  ^piitWsLtiOn,  is  rcry 
Applicable  to  Noah  :  fiere  signifies  a  wave  in  Per- 
siariy  and  nara  water  in  Sanscrit.  Sam  may  be  the 
same  with  Siamec  the  son  of  Key-Umursh;  for 
Sharma  and  Sharmaca,  Shama,  and  Shamca  are 
various  appellations  of  the  patriarch  Shbm.  As  to 
Ket-Umursh  or  king  Umursh,  it  is  a  denomina- 
tion given  equally  to  AdXm  aad  Noah  in  Persian 
romances,  and  with  great  propriety,  for  Umarsha 
in  Sanscrit  signifies  the  lord  of  Uma,  the  female 
jwwer  of  nature  and  the  earth.  In  that  section  of 
the  Scanda-purdna  called  the  HimdchcUc^handay  it  is 
said  that  Buddha  the  ninth  Avatdra  of  Vishnit  ap- 
peared in  the  characters  of  Shama  or  Shem  ;  by 
which  we  must  understand,  according  to  the  learned, 
that  Sharma  an  incarnation  of  Vishki;  reappeared 
as  Buddha.  Indeed  the  character  of  SrArma  is 
well  preserved  throughout  :  for  this  famous  patriarch 
is  represented  of  a  most  benevolent  and  mild  dispo- 
sition, with  a  very  weak  constitution.  When  Bud- 
dha was  seven  years  above  eight  old,  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  sacerdotal  cord.  He  went  immediately 
to  Vdmigram  or  Vdmiyam  in  order  to  defeat  the 
schemes  of  the  Daityas,  who  were  assembled  in  its 
vicinity, to  perform  solemn  sacrifices  and  the  most  rigid 
acts  of  devotion  in  order  to  obtain  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  Vdmiyan  is  declared  to  have  been  at 
that  time  a  most  magnificent  city.  There  the  gods 
and  many  holy  men  were  assembled  in  order  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Vishnu  and  implore  his  assistance 
against  the  Daily  as.  Buddha  in  the  shape  of  a 
Sannyasi  presented  himself  to  them,  and  was  kindly 
received  :  he  then  told  them,  that  every  sacrifice  of 
an  animal  was  an  abomination,  an'l  that  even  ablu- 
tions were  wicked,  because  sniail  insects  might  be 
killed  by  bathing.  Such  was  his  eloquence,  that  the 
Dailyas  wept  bitterly,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  sa- 
crifice and  ablution,  and  thereby  were  frustrated  in 

their 
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their  scheme  of  attaining  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
After  this  memorable  victory,  great  rejoicings  were 
made  throughout  the  whole  town  of  Bdmiyan  :  for 
the  Bauddhists  insist  that  the  religion  of  Budpha 
existed  from  the  beginning. 

I  CANNOT  better  conclude  this  essay  than  by  mak-^ 
ing  a  few  remarks  on  thd  supposed  prohibition,  im^ 
posed  on  every  good  Hindu  from  crossing  the  In- 
dus i  in  order  to  obviate  some  objections  lately  start-* 
ed,  against  the  possibility  of  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  most  ancient  transactions  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  world.  This  prohibition  is  certainly 
very  ancient :  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Diodohus  the 
Sicilian;  who  says,  that  king  Stavrobatcs,  in 
Sanscrit  Stha'wara-pati  was  prevented  by  the 
soothsayers,  in  consequence  of  certain  prodigies^ 
from  crossing  the  Indus. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain,  what 
part  of  the  Indus  is  properly  called  Attaca  or  the  for- 
bidden.    From  the  unanimous  report  of  the  natives 
of  that  country,  either  Hindus  or  Musulmans,  learned 
as  well  as  simple,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  Landhi- 
Sindhy  which  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Bd^ 
mil/any  and  falls  into  the  Sindh  ^hovt At taca-Varanesa 
or  Aitock'Benares  is  the  veil  A ttock  or  forbidden  river : 
this  property  however  it  communicates  to  the  greater 
Sindh  from  the  place  of  their  confluence  down  to  the 
,  sea.    The  Indus  is  called  Sindliuh  or  Sindhus  in  San- 
scrit,  Ab'Sind  or  water  of  Sind  by  Persian  authors : 
but  in  the  Fasioo  language  it  is  called  Abai^Sin  or 
father  Sin.     The  waters  of  the  La?idhi'Sin,  or  lesser 
Sindy  are  remarkable  for  their  limpidity :  and  being 
very  deep,  it  gives  them  a  dark  azure  appearance  ; 
whilst  the  waters  of  the  Abcii-Siny^rc  turbid :  and  above 
Tor-Bilali  or  the  black  BHah  *  toward  Der-bend  and 

*  Ttr-Bfla  or  Tor-Belam,  thus  called  from  the  banks  of  black  sand 

Bawersa 
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Bawersa  they  are  of  a  milk  white  colour,  from  the  im- 
mense banks  of  chalk  in  its  bed.  Bawersa  called  also 
Bawersa-da  and  Bawersa-diy  is  theBarisadis  of  the  his- 
torians oTAlexander*.  Below  Tor-Bilah  or  Tor-bS- 
/tfm,and  its  black  sands,  the  waters  of  tlie^/wrfare  black- 
ish, between  the  high  mountains  about  Attack  and 
the  fort  of  Nilab,  the  gloom  encreases  much  their 
black  appearance.  The  LandUSin  from  the  dark 
azure  appearance  of  its  waters  is  with  great  propriety 
called  the  Nil-ab  :  the  inhabitants  know  of  no  other 
river  distinguished  by  that  epithet.  They  seldom, 
however,  make  use  of  it.  At  Goorbandy  it  is  called 
the  Goor-band  riv^er ;  near  Baran,  the  Baron  river. 
Near  Palanghury  the  Pleygrium  of  Strabo,  in  the 
district  of  Cameh,  it  is  called  Cameh  river.  Gorydalis^ 
mentioned  bySxRABO  nearthe  pass  of  Kheibar,  is  cal- 
led now  Gurdydliy  and  Gurdeh :  and  Bando-BSna^  is 
the  band  or  dam  of  Bena  or  Beyanahy  or  rather  it  im- 
plies Btyanah  near  the  band  or  dam,  which,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  royal  wall  in  the  country  of  Opianeh 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium :  it  is  near 
Peishour. 

Ancient  geographers  were  as  much  perplexed 
as  the  moderns,  with  regard  to  the  rivers,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Indus  The  ChoaspeSy  and  the  Cophesy 
are  represented  as  two  distinct  rivers  :  but  I  suspect 
that,  like  the  river  in  ArachosiUy  the  same  river  was 

in  its  vicinity:  there  probably  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus. 
Ac-Belam  or  Ec-Bolima  was  probably  near  Hazru,  about  half  way 
between  Tor-Belnm  and  the  fort  of  Attock,  there  are  many  banks  of 
white  chalk  ;  from  which,  it  was  probably  called  Jc-Bdam,  or  the 
white  BJam. 

*  Bawersadi  is  a  derivative  form,  from  Bawersa,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  dialect  of  the  Panjab,  in  which,  as  well  as  all  over  /«- 
dia,  derivative  forms  are  u^^cd  m  the  room  of  the  primitive  :  thus 
we  say  Bmgal  for  Banga  :  thus  the  town  of  l^ahusha  or  Nyia,  is 
called  NiJ:a'iIfijiuram  for  Nisha-Jiuram  or  Niiha-Jtur^  in  a  fragment 
citi'd  by  big.  bAYER. 

called 
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called  by  two  different  names.  The  Ckoaspes^  has 
been  also  mistaken  for  the  Cous  of  Ptolemy,  which 
last  comes  from  the  country  of  Cash-ghar. 

The  appellation  of  Cophesy  as  we  have  seen  before, 
is  derived  from  the  words  Gopa  or  Gcpha :  and^ 
though  never  used  by  the  natives,  yet,  they  assert^ 
that  this  river  passes,  through  an  immense  Gap  in  the 
mountains  of  Bdmij/an,  or  in  Sanscrit  through  a  large 
Gopa  or  Gopha^  from  which  the  English  words  Gap^ 
to  Gape,  and  in  German  Gaffen  are  probably  derived. 
Tradition  is  now  silent  with  respect  to  the  appellation 
of  Choaspes  :  but  we  read  in  Ctesias  of  certain  ani- 
mals in  this  river,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  river 
horses,  lliis  author  calls  it  Gaitas ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Geudis  or  Geuthis  of  Nonnus;  for 
Bacchus  crossed  this  river  in  his  way  from  Nicdoa^  or 
Cabuly  to  the  place  of  abode  of  the  benevolent  and 
hospitable  Brongus  among  the  Samach'hes  of  Bd- 
miyan.  On  the  bank  of  this  river  was  the  town  of 
Alybe  or  Alybenin  the  oblique  case*  which  is  called 
to  this  day  Elben  and  sometimes  Ely  bend.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near  the  entrance  of  a  pass 
leading  to  Bdmiyan. 

The  Gaitas  and  Geuthis  being  the  same  river  with 
the  Cophes,  I  strongly  suspected  that  the  two  former 
appellations  are  corrupted  from  the  latter.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  The  words  Capa  and  Ccepe  in  Latin  or 
Gaipia,  Gaiphu  or  Gephu,  in  old  Greek,  are  pro- 
nounced and  written  in  the  more  modern  GStlma  and 
Getia.  Thus  the  tree  called  Tdla  in  India  and  also 
by  Arrian,  is  written  Tala  by  Pliny:  thus  the 
word  Paulus  is  pronounced  Taulus  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile :  and  the  materials  from  which 

*  NoHN.     Dmrj^s.  lib.  17.  v.  33,  &c. 

NoNNUS 
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KoNNUs  compiled  his  Dionysiacs  were  originaIl]f 
written  in  these  countries;  of  whichNoNNUs  himself 
was  a  native* 

Xhe  Hir^mend  vA\\c\i  has  its  source  in  the  same 
lake  with  the  LandhiSirii  and  flows  toward  Persia^ 
is  called  also  Attocky  so  that  it  seems,  that  the  whole 
country  between  the  Hermend  znd  Indus,  w^s  equally 
Attaca  or  forbidden.  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
discover  the  origin  of  this  prohibition :  but  I  believe 
it  extended  at  first  to  civil  purposes  only.  In  this 
manner  the  Hara-Modren  in  Chirui  is  csdled  Attack 
by  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  do  not  consider  it^  in  the 
least,  as  a  religious  prohibition  :  this  civil  prohibition 
is  very  ancient  for  it  is  recorded  by  Pliny*.  The 
Mdha-nadi  near  Cuttack  is  also  called  Attack,  but 
this  prohibition  is  very  little  regarded. 

In  that  dreadful  war  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
former  essay  f  between  the  Lingancitas  and  Tanijas 
or  Yavanas:  the  former  stood  their  ground  pretty 
well  at  first:  but  were  in  the  end  defeated  and 
shamefully  routed  in  the  battle,  through  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacred  Yoiii,  Maha'de'va  enraged,  was  gping 
to  destroy  them  with  the  fire  of  his  eye :  but  JPa'r- 
VATi'  interposed,  and  to  appease  him  made  use  of 
the  same  artifice,  the  old  woman  called  Baubo,  did  to 
put  Ceres  in  good  humour,  and  shewed  him  the 
prototype  of  the  Lotos.  Maha'iteVa  smiled  and 
relented ;  but  on  the  condition  only  that  they  should 
instantly  leave  the  country.  Whether  this  legend 
allude  to  a  real  war  between  the  worshippers  of  the 
Linga  and  Yoiiiy  or  be  a  mere  physiological  allegory 
I  cannot  determine  :  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Yetocmas 
withdrew  to  the  countries  between  the  Indus,  and 
the  Hirmend,  and  the  Landhi-Sin  or  NilabT  every 

*  Lib.  6>  c  22.        t  Jsiatki  Researches^  vol.  3.  p.  362. 

inter- 
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intercourse  was  forbidden  on  all  sides :  thus  in  my 
humble  opinion,  these  three  rivers  .were  deno- 
minated Attaca  or  forbidden.  The  Yavans  it 
seems  were  expelled  afterwards  with  their  chief 
De'o-ca'l-yun  by  Crishka,  and  his  brother  Bala 
or  Balas,  the  Indian  Hbrcules,  called- also  Be<* 
Lus.  This  I  suppose  was  the  Bactrian  war  alluded 
to  by  NoNNUs  in  his  Dionysiacs.  It  was  then  that, 
Indian  Hercules  besieged  in  vain  the  famous  fort 
of  Aornos  called  also  Avemus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  It  has  preserved  its  ancient  name  to  this  day 
being  called  Faunas  or  Benares:  it  is  more  gene* 
Ijdly  known  by  the  name  of  Attack.  It  was  surveyed 
some  years  ago  by  my  friend  Mirza  Mo<sul  Beg, 
And  his  description  of  that  famous  place,  answers 
minutely,  to  that  given  by  the  historians  of  Alex* 
AN  PER,  of  the  forti^d  rock  oi  Aornos*. 

There  are  four  rivers,  which  were  once  much 
dreaded  by  a  religious  people  according  to  the  follow* 
ing  text : 

Carmandsd  jala  sparshdt ;  Carafoyd  vagdhandt : 
Gandact  hdnutarandt :  Sindho  pdregawdttathd. 
£vam  carma  Dwija  curvan  punah  Sanscdram  arhati. 

By  which  it  is  forbidden  even  to  touch  the  waters 
of  the  Carmandsd,  to  bathe  in  the  Caratoyd  (a  river 
in  Bengal  called  Curratya  in  the  maps),  to  swim  in 
the  Gandaci,  and  to  cross  the  Indus.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers, 
claim  however,  an  exemption,  which  is  admitted  by 
the  rest  of  the  Hindus:  and  on  the  banks  of  thie 
Carmandsd  live  many  Brdhmens  who  daily  perform 
their  ablutions  in  it,  and  drink  of  its  waters; 
aijd  to  my  knowledge  they  are  not  considered  as 
defiled  in  the  least :  on  the  contrary  they  are  in  gQ* 

*  To  th^  north  north  east  ot Attock-Bcnares^  aboiit  eighteen  mills' 
dislanty  is  the  town  o^  BoKor  near  the  western  banks  of  the  Iiuks  : 
it  if,  the  Baxtra  of  the  historians,  of  Albxan d£R. 

neral 
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neral  highly  respected  at  Benares.  The  prohibition 
with  respect  to  the  three  other  rivers,  has  never  been 
much  attended  to;  but  their  aversion  to  the  Carma- 
ndsd  is  now  as  great  as  ever :  by  the  contact  alone 
of  its  baneful  waters,  pilgrims  suppose  that  they  lose 
the  fruit  and  efficacy  of  all  their  religious  austerities 
and  pilgrimages :  and  they  always  cross  it  with  the 
utmost  caution.  With  respect  to  the  Indus,  my 
learned  friends  here  agree,  that  the  sin,  if  any,  consists 
only  in  crossing  the  river:  and  that  it  by  no  means 
implies  any  prohibition  to  go  and  remain  In  the 
countries  beyond  it.  Besides  you  may  easily  go  to 
Bdmiyan  without  crossing  any  of  the  forbidden 
rivers,  by  crossing  the  Indus  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Attaca :  for  in  all  the  prohibitary  laws,  you 
may  safely  adhere  to  the  latter.  They  informed  me 
also  that  in  the  time  of  Acbar,  who  greatly  favoured 
the  Hindus  J  the  numerous  bands  of  Rajpoots  in  his 
service,  having  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Indus  to 
chastise  some  refractory  Pattan  tribes,  they  inform- 
ed him,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  cross  this  river. 
The  emperor  wrote  to  them,  that  the  earth  and  its 
rivers  were  the  lord's,  and  that  the  prohibition  was 
of  course  more  in  their  heads y  than  consistent  with 
reason:  however  if  they  conceived  in  their  hearts 
that  it  was  improper  to  cross,  by  all  means  to  abstain 
from  it.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Rajpoots^ 
with  the  Brdhmens  who  accompanied  them,  crossed 
the  Attack  immediately. 

The  numerous  Brdhmens  who  live  in  Iran,  cross 
it  daily,  without  any  scruple  whatever,  as  well  as 
those  of  Alultany  and  other  adjacent  countries.  Those 
of  il/«//a?2  jocularly  say,  that,  as  the  true  bed  of  the  river 
is  not  ascertained,  they  may  cross  it  with  impunity. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Lidus  ran  formerly  a  great  way 
to  the  westward  of  its  present  channel,  through  the 
Nulla-Sancdry  which  branches  out  of  the  Indus  be- 
low 
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low  Jberd'IsmdhiL  Mirza-Mogul-Beg  surveyed 
ft  some  }  ears  ago  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Multah, 
where  his  survey  ended.  But  he  was  informed^  that 
ii  ran  a  great  way  to  the  south  in  a  direction  almost 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  with  which  it  communicates 
occasionally  through  the  various  branches.  The  Nulla-' 
Sdncdra  being  the  old  bed  of  the  Indus  is  of  course 
considered  as  the  true  boundary  o(  Indostan,  ^nd  was 
admitted  as  such  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Na- 
dir-Sha'h  and  the  emperor  of  India.  This  dere- 
liction happened  before  Alexander's  time^  as  it 
was  recorded  by  Aristobulus^  according  to 
Strabo. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  curious  obser- 
vation made  by  a  learned  Brdkmen,  that  whosoever 
.prohibited  the  crossing  of  the  Attack,  meant  only 
that  no  body  making  use  of  the  usual  modes  known 
at  that  time^  should  presume  to  cross  it:  but  if  he 
could  leap  over  it,  or  cross  it  in  a  balloon,  or  astride 
a  wild  goose,  or  any  other  bird,.which  may  be  effect- 
ed through  magick,  there  could  be  no  harm  what* 
ever.  1  nis  strange  idea  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  whimsical  story  of  the  Musulmans  who  inhabited 
the  country  of  Sind  or  Tata:  they  fancy  Alexander 
by  magical  art  conveyed  his  whole  army  over  the 
Indus,  every  man  of  his  riding  astride  a  wild  goose. 
Alexander  was  pretty  successful  in  India,  they 
conceive  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he 
had  crossed  i}[it  Indus  either  in  boats  or  by  swimming; 
and  the  most  obvious  method  he  could  adopt,  in  their 
opinion,  was  to  convey  his  soldiers  in  the  above 
manner. 

When  the  unfortunate  Raghu-Na'th-Ra'ya  or 
Raooba,  sent  two  Brdhmens  as  embassadors  to 
Englai.dy  they  went  by  sea  as  fistr  as  Suez,  but  they 
came  back  by  the  way  of  Persia,  and  of  course 
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crossed  the  Indus.     On  their  return  they  were  treat- 
ed as  outcasts;  because  they  conceived   it   bardty 
possible  for  them  to  travel  through  countries  inha- 
bited by  Allcc'lihas  or  impure  tribes,  and   live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  sacred  books: 
it  was  also  alledged,  that  they  had  crossed  the  Attaca. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  consequence  of  this, 
and  learned  Brdhmcns  were  convened  from  all  parts. 
TThe  influence  and  authority  of  Raghu-Na'th-ra'ta 
could  not  save  his  embassadors.     However  the  holy 
assembly  decreed,  that  in  consideration  of  their  uni- 
versal good  character,  and  of  the  motive   of  their 
travelling  to  distant  countries,  which  was  solely  to 
promote  the  good  of  their  country,  they  might  be  rege- 
nerated and  have  the  sacerdotal  ordination  renewed. 
For  the  purpose  of  regeneration,  it  is  directed  to  make 
an  image  ot  pure  gold  of  the  female  power  of  nature ; 
in  the  shape  either  of  a  woman  or  or  a  cow.    In  this 
statue  the  person  to  be  regenerated  is  enclosed  and 
dragged  through  the  usual  channel.    As  a  statue 
of  pure  gold  and  of  proper  dimensions  would  be  too 
expensive,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  an  image  of  the 
sacred  Yoniy  through  which  the  person  to  be  rege- 
nerated  is  to  pass.     Raghu-Na'th-Ra'ya  had  one 
made   of    pure   gold    and   of   proper  dimensions: 
his  embassadors  were  regenerated,  and  the  usual  ce- 
remonies of  ordination  having  been  performed,  and 
immense  presents  bestowed  on  the  Brdhtnens^  they 
were  rc-admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
The  two  culprits  made  a  very  able  defence,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  some  irregularities   at  JeddUy  where 
water  is  brought  from  a  place  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant:  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  they 
would  have  been  acquitted:  for  they  were  men  of 
unexceptionable  character,  and  of  course  they  were 
to  be  judged  in  great  measure  from  their  own  depo- 
sition, and  declaration  of  all  circumstances.    In  vain 
they  pleaded  necessity,  and  referred  to  the  conduct 
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of  VisvAMiTRA  and  other  holy  men  as  a  precedent 
in  such  circumstances.  It  was  answered,  that  *such 
cases  were  inadmissible  as  precedents  in  the  present 
age. 

No  such  prohibition  however,  is  mentioned  in  the 
PurdnaSy  or  in  any  of  their  sacred  books  of  great  an- 
tiquity. On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the  Purdnas 
many  holy  men  constantly  crossing  the  Indus ^  and 
going  even  as  far  as  the  sacred  ifles  in  the  west.  There 
are  Brdhmens  to  this  day,  and  Hindus  of  all  denomi- 
nations crossing  the /wrfiw  to  visit  the  holy  places  in 
the  west :  but  these  persons  have  renounced  the 
world,  and  retain  but  few  practices  of  their  classes. 
Though  highly  respected,  yet  no  body  presumes  to 
eat,  or  communicate  with  them;  but  they  go  in  crowds 
to  receive  their  blessing.  We  have  mentioned  before, 
that  Brdhmens,  and  o^er  Hindus^  living  in  the  coun^ 
tries,  on  either  side^of  the  Hindus  claim  an  exemp7 
tion  fram  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  on  that  account; 
and  though  in  general  they  are  not  nmch  respected 
at  Benares  y  yet  their  claim  is  admitted  as  good^  and 
valid. 
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XIII. 

ON  THE  ANTIQUITY 
or 

THE  SURYA'  SIDDHA'NTA, 

AMD 

The  Farmntion  qf  the  Astronomical  Cycles  therein 

contained. 

BY  MR.  J.  ttMTLEY. 


f .  npHE  Suryd  Siddhdnta  is  generallj  believed  to 
^  htHtue  most  ancient  astronomical  treatise  tbe 
Hindus  have^  and  according  to  their  notions  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  receivra  dirough  divine  revela- 
tion at  die  close  of  the  Satyuyug^otHtit  2Mh  Maha 
yMg^  of  the  7th  Manwantara :  tut  is  about  11164899 
j^earsago. 

2.  That  the  Hindus  Bit  an  ancient  people  is  ge- 
nerally  allowed,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  his- 
torical evidence;  but  that  they  are  possessed  of 
astronomical  works,  of  such  stupendous  antiquity, 
as  the  Suryd  Siddhdnta  is  pretended  to  be,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  warranted  by  the  strictest  investi- 
gation. 

S.  Several  of  the  learned  have  written  on  the 
kws,  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Hindus^  but  it 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past,  I  believe,  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  investigate,  through  the 
medium  of  their  astronomical  works,  &c.  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  their  pretensions  to  the  high  and  mon- 
strous antiquity  they  assume  to  themselves  above  all 
*  other 
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Other  nations.  M*  Bailly,  in  the  year  1767,  {Kib- 
lished  at  Paris,  a  whole  quarto  volunie  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indian  astronomy;  and  Mr.  Plat r air j  in 
the  year  1789 :  published  a  paper  <m  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Edinburgh  transactions.  The  prindides^ 
however,  of  the  Hindu  systems  of  astronomy,  being 
imknown  to  these  eentlemen,  and  differing  widely 
in  many  respects  Sota  that  of  die  Europeam,  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  them  respecting  the  antiqui^ 
of  the  several  astronomical  tables  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Baill  Y,  appear  now  to  be  altogether  unfound* 
ed.  Indeed,  the  materials  which  Mr.  Bailly  had 
collected  *,  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  systems^ 
which  being  mostly  artificial,  his  method  of  investiga* 
tion  (from  th^  quantity  of  the  mean  annual  motions, 
&c.  of  the  planets,  though  otherwise  perfectly  just) 
became  altogether  inapplicable ;  so  much  so,  tlmt  the 
tabled  of  Trivalore,  wtiiich  he  had  supposed  were  as 
old  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  Caliyug^ 
at  least,  were  actually  written  and  dated  about  the 
year  4383  of  the  Caliyug^  or '5 f&  years  ago j  and  / 
the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  given  in  that 
work,  were  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  astronomy^  . 
calculated  to  give  the  positions  of  the  planets  in  the 
heavens  at  that  time,  as  near  at  least,  as  the  author 
could  determine  by  observation.  However,  in  (urder 
to  do  away  these  delusions,  I  shall,  before  I  proceed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquity,  of  the  Suryd 
Siddkdnta,  explain,  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Hindu  systems  are 
founded,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed. 

4.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
in  most  of  the  Hindu  systems,  certsln  points  of  time 


*  1.  Tablet  from  TrivalH^  dated  in  14IS  SaU  Q.  TaUet 
from  ChrwuiUrtm.  3.  Tablet  firom  Narnkm,  dated  1491  Sahu 
4.  tablet  firom  SUm. 
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back;  are  fixed  on  as  epochs,  at  which  the  planets 
are  asmmedto  fM  into  a  line  of  mean  conjunction 
with  iHe  Sjftrt,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries.  From  the 
pbirife 'ftf^ihie,  so  assumed  as  epochs,  the  Hindu 
a^tToMMfrer  Carries  on  his  calculations,  as  if  thev  had 
been  settled  so  by- actual  observation;  and  deter- 
mines th^  m^an  annual  motions^  which  he  mustemplov 
in  bis 'system,  from  thence,  as  will  give  the  positions 
of  the  planets  in  his  own  time ;  as  near  as  he  is  able 
to  determine  the  same  by  observation. 

5.  In  fiiing  on  these  epochs,  the  first  Hindu 
alitroAomers  took  the  precaution  to  throw  them  so 
far  t)a€k  into  antiquity,  that  the  difference  between 
the  assumed,  and  real  places  of  the  planets,  whatever 
they  liiight  be  at  »that  time,  would,  when  divided  by 
the  rtumber  of  years  expired  from  thence,  in  a  man- 
ner vanish ;  or'  at  least  become  too  inconsiderable, 
to^ffect'  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets, 
deduced  'from  thence  for  several  years.  For,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  a  point  of  time,  may  be  fixed 
on  so  far  back,  that  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the 
planets  to  be  from*  thence  deduced,  (upon  a  supposi- 

,  tion  of  their  being  then  in  aline  of  mean  conjunction 
in  the  beginning  of  Arie^s)  shall  give  the  real  positions 
of  the  planets  at  present^  agreeing  with  observations: 
and  yeti  the  mean*annuai  motions,  so  deduced,  shall 
not  differ  from  the  real  mean  ahnual  motions,  above 
any  assignable  quantity,  however  small, 

6.  For,  let  an  epoch  of  mean  conjunction,  be 
assumed  at  only  the  distance  of  648000  years  ago; 
without  troubling  ourselves  at  all  with  the  real  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  at  that  time,  (which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  knovv)  now  since  the  greatest  possible 
difference  that  can  ever  happen,  at  any  proposed 
time  between  the  assumed^  and  real  place  of  a  planet, 

cannot 
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cannot  exceed  six  signs  j  if  we  divide  this  quantity, 
by  the  number  of  years  supposed  now  expired,  we 
shall  have  Hrsu^'^O^  0«^0*^0",1,  or  one  tenth  of  a  se- 
cond, for  the  greatest  possible  difference  that  could 
arise  between  the  real  tnean  annual  motions  of  the 
planets  as  determined  by  European  astronomers,  and 
those  which  it  would  be'  necessary  to  employ, 
reckoning  from  the  epoch  thus  as^med,  as  would 
give  the  positions  of  the  planets  iat  pi^sent,  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy,  •  as  the  most  modern  of 
European  tables. 

7.  It  must  therefore  Appear  obvious,  that  the 
further  back  an  epoch  of  me^n  conjunction  is  as- 
sumed, the  nearer  should  the  annual  motions  to  be 
thence  adduced,  agree  with  the  real  mean  annual 
motions,  determined  from  actual  observations :  And 
on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  such  epoch  is  assumed  to 
our  own  time,  the  greater  tlie  difference  will  be; 
unless  a  point  of  time  is  found  by  computation,  at 
which  the  planets  were  cither  in  a  line  of  mean  con- 
junction, or  so  near,  th^t  the  differeqce,  when  divided 
among  the  years  expired,  would  not  sensibly  affect 
the  mean  annual  motions  to  be  thence  derived  :  but' 
,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
should  be  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunctbn  at  the  as- 
sumed epoch  :  or  at  least  very  nearly  «o,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  lime  back ;  for  otherwise,  the 
computed  times  of  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and 
eclipses,  of  these  luminaries,  woaiW  not  a«;ree  with 
observation,  for  any  considerable  number  ot  years. 

8.  Upon  this  principle,  the  epoch  now  commonly 
called  the  commencement  of  the  Call  yug^  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  on,  by  Varaha  and  some  other 
Hindu  astronomers  since  his  time :  for,  though  the 
planets  were  not  then  actually  in  a  line  of  mean 
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conjunction,  yet,  the  differences  between  their  rt* 
spective  positions,  and  that  which  was  assumed,  when 
divided  among  die  years  e:!Lpiffoci  from  that  epocht 
to  the  time  of  Varaha,  were  considered  as  too 
sm.allj  to  cause  any  considerable  difierence  between 
the  real  mean  annual  motions,  wm)  those  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  asiume,  so  |is  to  give  the  po^ 
sitions  of  the  planets  at  that  time,  or  even  to  cause 
any  sensible  error  in  their  computed  places  deduced 
from  thence  for  many  je^n. 

9.  But,  in  order  to  make  this  still  plainer,  let  us 
suppose,  diat  a  Hindu  astronomer  now  starts  up, 
possessed  of  instruments  and  other  m^^ms,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  determine  the  real  positions  of  the 
planets  at  presents  smd  that  he  is  desirous  of  forming 
a  complete  new  system,  upoa  the  principles  of  his 
predecessors  i  that  is  to  say,  assuming  a  mean  con? 
junction  of  the  planets,  at  the  commencemeqt  of  the 
Call  yt^^  what  must  be  the  mean  annual  nM>tions, 
necessary  to  be  given  in  such  sy3tem,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  agreeing  with  ob-^ 
servations;  or  their  positions  in  th?  heavens^  as 
deduced  from  European  tables. 

10.  I^^T  the  planets  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
a  line  of  mean  conjunction,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries» 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Caliyug :  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  instant  of  midnight,  between  Thursday  the 
17th,  and  Friday  the  l%lii  February  O.S.  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  1619,  on  the  meridian  of 
Lanka*:  or  about  75^  bOf  east  of  Greenzoich  :■  and 
let  the  time  at  which  the  mean  longitudes  of  the 
planets,  are  to  be  determined  as  from  observatioD^ 

*  The  Hmdus  suppose  thmt  Jjoiia  lies  in  the  same  meridian  witli 
Vgnn  in  the  Mhwaita  dominions,  the  longitude  of  which  has  beeQ 
determined  from  a  great  number  of  observations  made  by  Dr. 
^uNTsa  to  be  75*  50"  east  ofGretmrnch. 

be 
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be  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  CaU  yugy  at  the 
instant  Ae  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  entering  Aries^  in 
the  Hindu  sphere  accordbg  to  mean  motions. 

11.  Now  from  the  commencement  of  the  CaU 
yug,  to  the  end  of  the  year  4900,  by  the  Suryd  Sidd* 
Adnta,  is  1789767  days  54^®-  24'  20";  corresponding 
to  the  12th  April  1799,  at  45'  44''  past  nine  P..M, 
on  the  meridian  of  Lcmka,  or  5 1'  40"  past  four  P.  M. 
on  the  meridian  oi  Paris.  The  mean  longitude  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets^  at  that  instant,  according 
to  M.  D£  I.A  X^kob's  ts^bles  of  1792^  will  be  as 
follows ; 

EuEOPBAv  Sphere^ 

Sun    ^ Oj.  20^  52^  28",5 

Moon 3     22    55       9,3 

Mercury      ,    .    .    .  3  22  42  4;3 

Venus 2  24  6  14 

Mars       .    .    •    .    ^  3  4  50  40 

Jupiter  -    •    -    •    •  1  29  58       2,1 

Saturn     -    ^    -    *    -  3  24  16  56,1 

12.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun  at  that  instant 
in  the  Hindu  sphere  i%^Os.  OP  0'  0",  because  he  is 
supposed  just  entering  Aries^  according  to  mean  mo* 
tions:  but  his  mean  longitude  is  the  European 
sphere,  being  then  =«  0^.  20^  52'  28'',5,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spheres  at  that  moment,  becomes 
equal  to  that  quanthy ;  which  must  therefore  be  de- 
ducted from  the  mean  longitudes  above  determined, 
and  we  have  the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon^ 
and  planets,  in  the  Hindu  sphere  as  follows ; 
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HiKDu  Sphere, 
Sun's  mean  longitude,   -    -    -    0^.     O^     CO" 


Moon's 

ditto, 

...     -     3 

2 

2 

40,8 

Mercury's 

ditto, 

....     3 

1 

50 

13,5 

Venus's 

ditto. 

....     2 

3 

13 

45,5 

Mars's 

ditto. 

....     2 

15 

38 

11,5 

Jupiter's 

ditto. 

....     1 

9 

5 

33,6 

Saturn's 

ditto. 

....     3 

S 

24 

27,6 

18.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
planets,  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
4900  of  the  Calit/tigy  being  thus  determined,  we 
must  now  find  the  quantities  of  the  mean  annual  mo- 
tions, that  will  just  give  thestf  positions,  reckoning 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Caliyugy  as  an  epoch 
of  assumed  mean  conjunction. 

14.  The  length  of  the  Hindu  yevLV^  according  to 
the  Surtfd  Sidd/idnta,  is  S65-d?ys  1^*^<>*  31'  31"  24*', 
in  which  time  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  make  one  com- 
plete revolution  in  his  orbit.  The  mean  motions  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  in  that -space  of  time  by 
De  la  Lanj;e*s  tables,  are  asfoll6ws: 

European  Sphere. 

Sun     -  -  -  -       ir.  0^.     09    0'  58"  40",26 

Moon     .  •  -     13      4      12    47    39    17,03 

Mercury  -  - 

Venus    -  -  - 

Mars      -  -  . 

Jupiter  -  -  - 

Saturn    -  -  - 

15.  These  motions  being  reduced  to  the  Hindu 
sphere,  by  deducting  the  difference  between  the 
spheres  at  the  end  of  one  complete  Hindu  year=« 
58 '  40",26  ;  we  shall  have  their  respective  mean 
annual  motions  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  as  follows : 

Hindu 


4 

1 

24 

46 

35 

36,9 

1 

7 

15 

12 

22 

18,4 

0 

6 

11 

25 

17 

49,3 

0 

1 

0 

21 

49 

9,2 

0 

0 

12 

14 

8 

0,9 
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•                          • 

. 

.  ^     Hindu  Sp 

HERE. 

Sun   •    -    - 

• 

lr.Os.O^     0\ 

a' 

0" 

Moon    -    - 

- 

13     4     12     46 

40 

36,78 

Mercury  .  - 
Venus  .  -  .  - 

- 

4     1     24     45 

1      7      15      U 

1 

36 
23 

56,6 
38,1 

Mars      -    - 

. 

0     6      11     24 

19 

9 

Jupiter  -    - 
Saturn    -    - 

- 

0  1  0  20 
,0    .0     12      13 

50 
9 

29 
2D,6 
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16.  Multiplying  these  by  4900,  the  number 
of  years  expired  from  the  assumed  epoch,  we  obtain 
the  Number  of  revolutions,  &c.  of  each  planet  in  that 
space  of  Time;  from  which  rejecting  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  revolution,  and  substituting  in  their  stead, 
the  sigiH  degree^  &c,  the  planet  is  in,  (at  the  end  of 
the  year  4900  above  determined .  from  European 
tables)  and  then  dividing  the  whole  by  4900,  we  get 
tbe  meajEi  annua]  motions  required,  as  follows : 
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^.    ..    ^    1  Hindu  Sphere. 

Sun:   <:-  ,  -  .  -       Ir.  0^.  0°     0'     0'^    0'" 
Moon.-    .-     -      13      4      12     46     40     41,153 
Mercury  r..  '       4     1     24     4^     12     22,206 
..Venus  • .-     -       1     7     15     1:1  .  47     40,72 
MarB-T     .       Q     6     11     24     10     15,814 
Jupiter     :^.    .-       0     1       O     21        3     0,4  J 1 
.  Saturn  -    -     -       0     0     12     12     53     55,93 
I^rom  this  example^  a  general  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  principles  of  th^  Hindu  astronomy,  and  the 
maiiiiqjr  of  determining  the  mean  annual  motions  of 
tHe  plane'ts  at  different  periods,  from  their  positions 
in  the  hepvens  being  then  given  by  observation. 


t . 


17.  If -we  compare  the  mean  annual  motions  thus 
determined,  with  those  deduced  from  De  la  Lande's 
tables,  we  shall  find,  that  they  differ  considerably ; 
a^id  that  the  latter  make  the 

Moon's 
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Moon's  mean  annual  motion,  -  O''  4*^,4  less. 

Mercury's       ditto,   -    -    •  •  ^4  S4,4  greater* 

Venus's           ditto,    •    -     -  -  24        2,5  less, 

Mars's             ditto,    .    -     -  -  *  8  53,2  great. 

Jupiter's          ditto,   -     -     -  •  12  31,4  less. 

Saturn's           ditto,    -    -    -  -  15  24,7  great 

18.  From  these  circumstances,  an  £i<ra^m  astro- 
nomer, unacquainted  with  the  principles  or  the  ^iffiAi 
systems,  on  seeing  such  motions  given  in  Hindu 
tables,  would  be  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearance^ 
and  assign  a  degree  of  antiquity  to  the  work  it  never 
possessed ;  thinking,  that  the  author  must  have  ]ive4 
at  t*hat  period,  when  according  to  his  ideas,  the  quaiH 
tities  of  the  mean  annual  motions  were  the  same  as 
given  in  the  book.  This  shews  the  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Hindu  systems  or  astronomy,  before  we  can  attempt 
to  investigate  their  antiquity  from  the  quantity  of 
the  mean  annual  motion  of  a  planet.  For  the  mean 
annual  motion  of  Jupiter  above  deduced;  is  Ir  0^ 
2r  3'',  "^hich  quantity,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  European  astronomy,  would  refer  the  age  of 
a  book  in  which  it  was  found,  to  a  period  some 
thousands  of  years  back ;  though,  in  reality  it  is  only 
calculated  to  give  the  position  of  that  planet  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Caliyug^  agreeing  with 
European  tables ;  and  so  of  the  motions  of  me  rest 
of  the  planets  above  deduced.  For,  let  the  mean 
annual  motions  above  deduced,  be  multiplied  by 
4900,  and  we  shall  have 
Sun,  revolutions 

Moon,  

Mercury,        

Venus,  . 

Mars,  — -— 

Jupiter,  

Saturn,  


4900  - 

-  Of. 

Q. 

a 

cr 

65507  - 

-  3 

2 

s 

403 

20345  - 

-  S 

1 

50 

13,5 

7965  - 

-  2 

S 

IS 

45,5 

2605  - 

-  2 

IS 

58 

UA 

413  - 

-  1 

9 

5 

SS,6 

166  - 

-  3 

3 

24 

27,6 
which 
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which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  computed  from 
De  LA  Lakde's  tables  for  the  same  instant  (§'  i2). 

19.  However,  though  the  motions  above  assign* 
ed,  give  the  mean  Heliocentric  longitudes  of  the 
planets  perfectly  correct  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900 
of  the  Caliyug'j  yet,  on  account  of  the  small  diffe- 
rences between  them,  and  the  real  mean  annual 
motions,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
observed  by  modem  astronomers  in  the  motions  of 
some  of  the  planets,  they  would  every  year  after  vary 
more  and  nxire  firom  the  truth,  in  proportion  to  the 
differences.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  all  the 
Hindu  systems  of  astronomy :  and  when  the  error 
becomes  sensible,  they  eitlier  form  a  new  system,  or 
else  introduce  a  correction  to  the  old,  which  thef 
term  beej. 

20.  The  flVmfa  systems  of  astronomy  now  in  use, 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  First,  such 
as  assume  a  conjunction  of  tHe  sun,  moion^  aiid  pla« 
nets,  with  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  their  orbits,  in  the 
first  point  of  Aries  at  beginninfi;  and  end  of  the  Calpa 
of  Brohma  *.  Secondly  such  as  assume  a  conjunc- 
tion at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Calpa  of  Va- 
R  AH  A,  with  a  mean  conjunction  at  the  end  of  certain 
cycles  or  periods  of  years.    Thirdly,  such  as  assume 

*  Ttfc  Coju  of  Brohma  contains  4520000000  Hindu  years, 
and  comroenoed  1972944000  years  before  the  beginninfir  of  the 
present  Colt  Y^g:  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from  Brohma 
Gupta,  who  may  probaoly  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The 
Cojiktf  of  Var  ABA  consists  of  the  same  namber  of  years,  but  com- 
menced 17064000  years  later,  and  derives  its  name  from  Varaha 
MiBiR,  author  of  the  SutyS  $iJMmta,Jat  Kamoi,  &:c.  The  Ca^a^ 
is  divided  into  lesser  periods  of  years,  called  M^hwantmas  and  Yugs^ 
the  intention  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  aitsist  the  memory  in  calcu<« 
lating  the  years  expired  of  the  system :  at  least  they  answer  no 
other  purpose  at  present.  In  a  valuable  Bragment  in  my  possession^ 
the  durations  of  the  CalMas,  Mamoantaras,  and  Ya^x,  of  the  ancient 
Mkukf,  ace  stated  totally  diffisient  from  those  now  in  use« 
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I 

no  conjunction  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  either  Calpa, 
or  at  any  other  f>eriod. — ^To  the  first  class,  belong 
the  works  of  Brohma  Gupta,  the  Siddhanta^  Scr6 
moni  of  Bhasker,  &c.  which  make  no  conjunc- 
tion of  the  planets  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Call  yug.  To  the  second,  belong  the  Surya 
Siddhanta^  SSma  Siddhanta^  Vasishta-Siddhanfa^ 
&c.  and  such  as  assume  a  mean  conjunction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Call  yug  only,  ns  the  Jai  Karfwb 
of  Va  RAH  A,  the  tables  of  Trivalorey  8zc.  To  the 
third,  belong  the  Brohma  Sidd/ianta,  Vishnu  Sidd- 
hanta^  Bhasvoti  Drubo  RothonOy  Chondrika^  &c. 
These  last  are  nearly  on  the  principles  of  the  Euro* 
pean  astronomy,  the  mean  animal  motions  not  being 
affected  by  any  assumed  epoch,  and  consequent!/ 
make  no  conjunction  of  the  planets  either  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  Call  yug ^  or  at  any  other  pe- 
riod,- 

21.  The  revolutions  of  the  planets,  &c.  in  a  Calpa, 
or  4320000000  years,  according  to  Brohma  Gupta 
and  Bhasker  Acharya,  are  as  follows: 


Swty  Mooiiy  and  Planets 

Jpsi 

'des. 

Nodes. 

Revolutions. 

. 

Sun,          -     4S20000000 

480 

Moon       -  57753300000 

48810 

15858 

232311163 

Mercury-  17936998984 

332 

511 

A'enus      -     7022389492 

653 

893 

Mars        -     2296828522 

2f>2 

267 

Jupiter            364226455 

855 

63 

Saturn      -       146567298 

41 

584 

22.  In  the  Sun/a  SiddJianta,  the  least  cycle  of 
years  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  are  sup- 
posed to  return  to  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  is  1030000  years;  or  the  fc^urth 

pa;t 
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pKTiof  n  Malia^yug*,znd  the  revolutions  of  each 
planet,  given  in  that  cycle,  are  as  follows : 

Sun,  revolutions  1080000 

Moon,  14438334 

Mercury,  4484265 

Venus,  1755594 

Mars,  574208 

Jupiter.  .  91055 

Saturn,  .  36642 

23.  These  revolutions  were  found  by  multiplying 
the  mean  annual  motions  by  1080000,  the  number 
of  years .  assumed  to  the  cycle  :  rejecting  from  the 
product  all  fractional  parts  of  a  revolution  under  six 
signs,  and  adding  one  revolution  for  those  equal  to  or 
above  that  quantity.  Thus  let  the  mean  annual  mo- 
tions which  we  have  determined  (§  16)  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  planets  having  been  in  a  line  of 
mean  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calij/ug, 
be  multiplied  by  iOSOOOO,  and  we  shall  have. 

Sun,  revolutions  1080000  O^.  O^'O' 

Moon,  14438333  10  25  O 

Mercury,  4484260  S  20  O 

Venus,  1755589  8  25  O 

Mars,  574208  6  20  0 

Jupiter,  — —  91052  6     0  0 

Saturn,  36644  11   10  O 

From  which  rejecting  all  fractional  parts  of  a  revolu- 
tion under  six  signs,  and  encreasing  the  rest  to  unity, 
we  have. 

Sun,  revolutions     1080000 

Moon,  .       14438334 

Mercury,  4484260 

*  The  revolutions  given  in  the  Sufja  SidJhanta  are  for  a  Mtiha 
jugt  but  tliey  must  be  always  divisible  by  four,  otherwise  a  mean 
conjunction  could  not  take  place  at  the  beginning  oithe  CaUyu^, 
They  are  here  reduced  accordingly* 

Venus 
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VenuSy  revolutions  I7555d0 

Mars,                                    574909 

Jupiter,                                91053 

Saturn,  ■  S6C45 

24.  Comparing  these,  with  the  numbers  in  the 
same  period,  by  the  Surya  Siddhanta  (S  22),  it  will 
appear,  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  Mercuiy, 
according  to  that  work,  is  «  5  greater. 

Of  Venus,  .           .            4  greater. 

Of  Mars,  -             -              1  less. 

Of  Jupiter,  -           •     ^     2  greater. 

Of  Saturn,  *             •              S  less. 

These  differences,  the  Hindu  astronomers  call  betfi 
or  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  places  of 
the  planets,  computed  firom  the  Surya  SkUhmUa  \ 

25.  Having  thus  |;iven  the  revolutions  of  the  son, 
moon,  and  planets,  in  the  cycle  of  1060000  years  in 
imitation  of  the  Sutya  Siddhanta^  I  sluUl  now  riiew 
their  use  in  determining  the  mean  kmgttiides  of  each 
at  any  time  proposed. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  the  time  be  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the 
Caliyugy  or  the  12  Aprils  1799,  at  51'  40^  past  four 
P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Pam ;  to  find  the  mean 
loiigitudes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  in  the 
Hindu  sphere,  at  that  instant.  Say,  as  1080000  is  to 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  that  cycle,  so  is  the  nam* 
ber  of  years  expired  of  the  Caliyu^^  to  the  planets 
mean  longitude  at  the.end  of  that  time :  Thus, 

*"  In  the  Skddkanta  Rahosj^,  dated  in  151S  Smkti^  the  Angf  or  cor- 
rections are  as  follow :  Mercury  4 ;  Venut  3  ;  Jupiter  2 ;  revDlb" 
tions  in  lOSOOOO  years  substractive ;  and  Saturn  Saddittive;  the 
Gr^Jio  ToroHgini  dated  in  15  90;  SitUhaniu  Mmijeti  dated  in  1531 
Saia;  Btsuhito  and  tables  utC  H&  is  N  A  BORA  M  (all  of  whicb  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Sutya  SidJhanta)  adopt  the  he^  to  correct  the 
mean  longitudes  of  the  planets,  as  computed  from  the  motions  de- 
duced i'rom  tiie  Sutya  SisUttufita. 

Revo- 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 
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Revolutions. 
=       4900     — 

=  65507  — 

=  20345  — 

=  7965  — 

=  2605  — 

=  413  — 

=  166  — 


liw<wonX4ooo 

IO8U00O 

nauooo 

17U300\4tOO 
MMOOOO 
J7'W0<HMP00 
1080000 
9MMaX4O0O 

luwwoo 

366iSX490O 


1090000 


3  2    12 

3  1    20 

2  3    40 

2  14  42 
1  9  54 

3  3  30 


0" 
0 
O 
0 

o. 

o 

o 


26.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  in  a 
Catpa,  or  4320000000  years,  according  to  the  Surya 
Siddhaiita,  are  as  follow  : 


Apsides. 

Nodes  retrograde. 

Sun 

387 

Moon 

488203000 

232238000 

Mercury 
Venus 

368 
535 

488 
903 

Mars 

204 

214 

Jupiter 
Saturn 

900 
89 

174 
662 

27.  From  what  has  been  already  said  respecting 
the  manner  of  determining  the  mean  annual  motions 
of  the  planets  (§  14,  15,&  16)  and  the  number  of  re- 
volutions of  each,  from  thence  (§  23)  in  1080CXX) 
years ;  no  difficulty  can  occur  in  forming  an  idea  of 
the  mode  by  which  those  of  the  apsides  and  nodes 
were  obtained. 

28.  The  commencement  of  the  Calpa  oiV  K^KtLK^ 
is  fixed  at  the  distance  of  1955880000  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Caliyt^j  at  the  instant 
of  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  the 
meridian  o(  Lanka  s  at  which  instant^  the  siin  moon 
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and  planets,  with  the  apsides  and  nodes  of  their  or- 
bit s,'  are  assumed  to  have  been  in  a  line  of  conjunct* 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  Aries. 

29.  The  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  and  nodes,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  49OO  of  the  Call  yug  ;  or  1 2th 
April  1799,  at  51 '40"  past  four  P.  M.  on  the  meri- 
dian ofPari^,  by  De  la  Landl's  tables  will  be  as 
follow  : 

European  Sphere. 


Sun'»  apopctt 

Moon's  ditto 


Node 

$ — supple 

mem 

^. 

f 

*e 

10 

12 

49 

.  2,3 

1 

15 

56 

16 

2 

14 

51 

46 

1 

18 

1 

38 

3 

S 

23 

41 

3 

21 

56 

17 

s.    ^     '        " 

3    9  88  18,3 

0   16   10  30,'i 
Mercury's  aphcl.  8   14  20  11 
Venus V  ditto      10     8  35  87 
Mars's  ditto  5     2  23  26 

Jupiter's  ditto        6  11     7  40 
Saturn's  ditto        8  29     3  23 

3o.  Their  longitudes  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  are 
had  by  deducting  o*-  2o«'  52'  28,5"  (§  12)  from  those 
of  the  aphelia,  and  adding  it  to  those  of  the  nodes, 
as  foI]p,ws  : 

Hindu  Sphere. 

s.  ^      '      "      Nodes -supplement. 
2    18   35   49,8 
11   25    18      1,8 


Sun's  apogee 

Moon's,  ditto 

Mercury's  apbel.  7  23  27  42,5 

Venus's  ditto  9  17  43     8,5 

Mars's  ditto  4  11   30  57,5 

Jupiter's  ditto  5  20  15   11,5 

Saturn's  ditto  8  8   10  55,5 


s. 
II 
2 
3 
2 


3  41  31,3 
6  48  44,5 
5  44  14,5 
8  54  6,5 
3  .29    16      9,5 


4  12  48   45,5 

31.  The  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  and  nodes  being 
given  by  assumption,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Culpa  (^  28);  and  their  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
year  4900  of  the  Ca^iyug,  by  European  tables  (§  39 
and  30) ;  (which  may  be  supposed  to  agree  with  ob- 
servation) we  obtain  from  thence,  the  foilowiDg  an« 

nual 
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nual    motions ;     which  when  computed  from  tlie ' 
commencement  of  the   Calpa^  as  an    epoch  of  as-" 
sumed  conjunction,  will  give  the  longitudes  of  the 
aphelia  and  nodes,  agreeing  with  European  tables. 

Annual  motions  of  the  apsides — Hindu  sphere, 

s.  0      I      H   III    IV  V    VI  yii  VIII 

Sun         O  0     0     3  28  34  24  55  38     7  direct. 

Moon     1  10  40  35  35  26  36   19   15   50  ditto. 

Mercury  -       2  25     9  59  38     O  67  retro. 

Venus  -        10     4  11   39     9  2,6     8  ditto. 

Mars  -           8  19  50  19  37     3.  21  direct. 

Jupiter  -           1   56  23  23     4     5  50  retro. 

Saturn  -       7  24     1   58  31   33  33  direct. 

Annual  motion  of  the  nodes. 

6,   0  I     II    in   IV  V  vx  IrA  Vm 

Moon's  o  19  21   31     5   15  So  51  45  46  retro. 

Mercury's  1  41   58   i9  2o    7     2     2  ditto. 

Venus's  1   29  40  19  •  2  29  29  57  ditto. 

Mars's  1   26  40   17  41-  5*     0  52  ditto/       \, 

Jupiter  1   34  2B   18  57  22  36  31  ditto.      . 

Saturn  1  SO  13   19  10  58  13  44  ditto. 

32.  The  motions  of  the  aphelia  of  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus and  Jupiter,  are  retrograde  in  the  Hindu  sphere ; 
though  direct  in  that  of  the.  Europeans  :  the  reasoi^ 
of  this,  is«  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  mo- 
tions of  the  two  spheres,  with  respect  to  each  other : 
for,  if  we  conceive  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the 
Hindu  sphere  to  coincide  with  the  vernal  equinox 
then  at  the  expiration  of  365<»"  6^*  12'  36''  33'" 
Ss'"  (the  length  of  the  Hindu  year  according  to  the 
Sur^fd  SiddJiania)^  the  Sun  would  again  enter  Aries 
in  the  Hindu  ffphere  :  but  his  distance  at  that  very 
moment  from  the  vernal  equinox  would  be  =  58'' 
jfif"  15*'  36",  the  true  quantity  by  which  the  Euro- 
pean and  Hindu  spheres,  recede  from  each  other  aii- 

2  N  2  nually  ; 
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mially  ;  and  not  54''^  as  found  in  some  Hindu  books. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  aphelion 
of  a  planet,  was  exactly  58"  40'"  15''  Zb\,  in  the  £«- 
r6/)^tfn  sphere,  it  would  have  none  in  that  of  the 
Hindus ;.  but  would  be  considered  as  fixed.  And, 
if  the  motion  was  less,  then  it  would  be  retrograde  ; 
as  is  the  case  with  the  aphelia  of  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Jupiter. 

33.  From  the  motions  above  determined  f§  3l), 
we  obtain  the  following  revolutions  of  the  aphelia  and 
nodes  in  a  Calpa,  requisite  to  give  their  positions  by 
direct  computation. 

Apsides.  Notes — retrograde. 

Sun  lo366  direct. 

Moon       468122956  ditto. 
Mercury  7961  retro. 

Venus  33023  ditto. 

Mars  29030  direct. 

Jupiter  6698  retro. 

Saturn  23023  direct. 

These  numbers  differ  widely  from  those  given  in  the 
Suryd  Siddhdnta  {§  26),  owing  to  the  slow  motions 
assigned  to  the  apsides  and  nodes,  in  that  work. 

34.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  in 
a  CalpGy  being  thus  ascertained,  the  following  ex- 
amples will  shew  their  applications  and  use. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  by 
computation,  the  longitudes  of  the  Sun's  apogee. 
Moon's  apogee,  and  the  aphelion  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Hindu  sphere,  at  the  end  of  the  4^-00  of  the  Caliyug. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa  of  Varaha, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Cali 

y^gy  (§  28)  =      1955880COO  years 

Add  ,  .  .  4900 

Total  years  expired  of  the  Calpa^  1955884900 

Then 


232308774 
334893 
2933o3 
289950 
319207 
300592 
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Then  say,  as  4S 20000000  years  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  in  that  cycle,  so  is  the  time  expired  to  the 
longitude. 

Thus,  longitude  of  the 

a       9  10366X1955884900 

Sun  s  apogee,       =  — 43^0000000       =" 

4693*"-  —2'  80*  34'  22''  &C. 

Moon's  aoo^ee    =  4881122956x1955884900 
jvioon  s  apogee^  —     -  -*^4320ooooob 

220998221   —11  25  18  49  &c. 

Jupiter's  aphd.   =  i5^S^=. 

3032  —6  9  45  18  &:c. 
but  the  motion  of  Jupiter's  aphelion  being  retrograde 
we  must  deduct  this  longitude  fropi  twelve  signs ; 
and  we  shall  have,  5s.  20"  i4'  41"  &c.  the  longi- 
tude required. 

Again,  let  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  ascending 
node,  at  the  end  of  the  year  490O  of  the  Caliyug  be 
required. 

Longitude  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node  in  antece- 

dentia. 

232308774X1955884900       /  .^c  i  'yQr\^n\    t  i  -  o.  jtr^  on"  o 

= 4320001^0 =(105178060)  llsS^^O  33  &c. 


which  deducted  from  twelve  signs,  leaves  0^.  268 
I9'  26"  &c.  for  the  longitude  of  Ac  node,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  HINDU  YEAR. 

35..  Hitherto  I  have  supposed  the  length  of 
the  Hi7idu  year  to  be  365"^  IS"*' 31'  31"  24'",  the 
same  as  in  the  Sarya  Siddhanta  ;  and  all  the  preced- 
ing calculations  respecting  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
&c.  are  made  on  that  supposition.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  when  a  Hindu  astronomer  forms 
a  new  system  conformably  to  the  positions  of  the 
planets,  &c.   in  his  time,  he  must  likewise  deter- 

2  N  3  mine 
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mine  the  length  of  the  year^  to  be  given  in  that 
system* 

36.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Hindu 
year,  two  things  are  necessary  to  be  first  known.    1st. 
The  instant  of  the  commencement  of  the  year.     2d. 
The  time  expired  from  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  to 
that  instant.     The  first,  is  supposed  to  be  found  by 
observation  by  determining  that  instant  of  time,  when 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Sun  and  a 
known  fixed  Star,  is  equal  to  the  longitude  assigned 
to  the  Star  in  the  Hindu  sphere.     The  longitudes  of 
the  twenty-seven  Yoga  Stars,  may  be  found  in  many 
Hindu  books  of  astronomy  j  but  all  that  have  hitherto 
come  into  my  hands,  appear  silent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  observation  is  conducted,  or  the  parti- 
cular Star  by  which  it  is  made:  Chitra  or  the  virgin 
spike,  (perhaps  from  its  situation)  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Star  observed  on  such  occasions; 
and  its  longitude,    according  to  Brohma- Gupta 
and  some  others,  is  6'  3*0'  in  the  Hindu  sphere. 

37.  According  to  Varaha,  the  year  3601  of  the 
Cali  yugy  began  precisely  at  the  instant  of  the  ver- 
nal equinox  j  that  is,  the  Sun  had  then  entered  Arie« 
according  to  the  true  motions :  consequently,  the 
Hindu  and  European  spheres  had  then  (A.  D.  499) 
coincided. 

The  longitude  of  Spica,  in  A  D. 

1750,  was  =6'-    20"   21'     18" 

Deduct  precession  for  1251  years, 

at  50"  1   per  a.  =17     24      35 

Longitude  of  Spica,  in  A.  D.  499,  =6  2  56  43 
Brohma  Gupta  makes  it  -  =G  3  O  O 
Difference,  about  -  -  3      17 

However,  from  the  most  accurate  comparisons  T  have 
been  able  to  make,  respecting  the  length  of  the  year, 
as  given  in  different  books,  whose  ages  are  known, 

either 
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tither  from  dates  of  computations ;  it  Would  appear, 
that  the  longitude  assigned  to  Cftitra,  by  Brohma 
Gupta,  &c.  is  too  great  by  upwards  of  fifty  minutes. 

58.  Thb  Sun*s  true  longitude,  when  he  enters 
Aries,  according  to  mean  motions,  is  stated  by 
Hindu  tables  at  about  0^.  2**  T  24"  ;  now  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Ibngitude  of ^Chiii^ay  to  be  6  s.  2"  T  24",  (to 
^void  trouble  in  calculation)  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  the  Sun  and  Star,  when  the  former  enters 
Aries  according  to  mean  motions,  will  be  exactly  sxk 
signs.  ' 

59.  The  distance,  or  difference  of  longittide  be* 
tween  the  Sun  and  Star,  (at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  according  to  mean  motions),  being  thus  supposed 
six  signs;  we  can  easily  ascertain  the  instant  thevare 
in  that  position,  and  from  thence  the  length  of  the 
year,  as  follows :  Sun*s  mean  longitude  in  the  En-* 
ropean  sphere  on  the  \2\\\  Aprils  1799,  at  45'  44" 
past  9  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of 

Lanka  (§  11).            -               «=ae.  2o"  52'  2t\  5 

Equation  of  his  center,         -        +0  1  52  45 

Sun's  true  longitude,          -            O  22  45  13,5 

Longitude  of  Spica  same  time,  e=:6  21  2  32,5 
Difference  of  longitudes  between 

0&*         -                         .         5  28  17  19 

Which  deduct  from            -             6  0  0  0 

Remain                  -             -              0  1  42  41 

Which  reduced  to  time  make,         1  '^'  44 ""^G'    44" 
Now  the  time  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  Call  yug^ 
to  the  above  instant,  is  (§ii),      1789767 ''^'54**  24'    20'' 
Deduct  .  -  1      44     46     44 

Remain  -  -  1789766  9  37  36 

or  the  instant  at  which  the  Sun  and  Star  would  be 
axactly  six  signs  distant  from  each  other,  being  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  according  to'  mean 
motions  s  and  which   being  divided  by  4900,  the 

2  N  4  nam- 
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number  of  years  then  expired  of  the  Cali  yug^  we 
shall  have  J?^^^  ^  =365  '*''•  Ib"^  SO'  14'^  25"',  the 
length  of  the  Hindu  year  in  A.  D.  1799,  uf)on  the 
.  supposition  that  Chitra  is  exactly  six  signs  distant 
from  the  Sun  the  moment  he  enters  Aries  according 
mean  motions. 

40.  The  Sun  is  found  to  revolve  from  any  fixed 
Star  to  the  same  again  in  365  *^^  6'  9'  1 1"  36'",  which 
is  the  length  of  the  sidereal  ye-^r,  as  determined,  by 
European  astronomers.  Hence,  after  the  expiration 
of  one  compleat  sidereal  year,  from  the  time  above 
determined,  the  Sun  would  again  return  to  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  Spica  :  it  may  therefore,  be 
asked,  why  is  the  Hindu  year  longer  than  the  side- 
real year  of  the  European  astronomers  ?  To  under- 
stand the  reason  of  this,  it  must  be  observed  that  at 
the  time  above  determined,  at  which  the  Sun  and 
Star  would  be  exactly  six  signs  distant  from  each 
other  the  number  of  days  expired  of  the  Cali  yug, 
would  be  precisely  -  =178J>766  9  37  36 
But4900siderealyears,make  only  1789756  16  58  0 
Difference,  -  -  9523916 
Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  number  of  days  ex- 
ph'ed  of  the  Cali  yug  at  the  time,  exceeds  the  num- 
ber in  4900  sidereal  years,  by  nearly  ten  days ;  that 
difference,  when  divided  amongst  the  years  expired, 
muft  evidently  cause  an  excess  in  the  length  of  the 
Hindu  year,  above  the  sidereal. 

41.  Hence  also,  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  may 
be  commodiously  obtained,  at  any  proposed  period, 
by  the  following  formula: 

Letrf  =       9^^*52'"  39'  16" 

s  =  365       15      22  59  =  the  sidereal  year, 
k  =  length  of  the  Hindu  year, 
n  sa  number  of  years  expired  of  the  Cali  yug, 

ITien 
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Then  ^  +  -  =  A 

If 

And  j^,  =  71.  ; 

42.  From  the  formula  ^  +  ;;  =  ^>  the  following 

table  has  been  computed,  shewing  the  length  of  the 
Hindu  year,  at  different  periods  by  in$pection. 

IstBysack  3601  A.D.  499  865'"  15'"  32'  51"  ZQ"' 

3701  599     15  32.35  38 

3801  699     15  32  20  28 

3901     ,         799     15  32     6     4 

4001  899     15  31   52  24 

4101  999     15  31   39  23 

4201  1099     15  31   26  59 

4301  1199     15  31    15   11 

4401  1299     15  31      3  54 

4501  1399     15  30  53     7 

4601  1499     15  30  42  49 

4701  1599     15  30  32  57 

4801  1699     15  30  23  29 

4901  1799     15  30  14  25 

This  much  may  serve  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year  depends. 
There  is  however  another  method  for  determining 
the  length  of  the  year,  from  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  which  1  shall  now  explain. 

43.  I  HAVE  already  observed  (§  37),  that  according 
to  Varaha,  the  year  3601  of  the  Cali  yiigy  began 
at  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox  (in  A.  D.  499), 
The  same  astronomer  fixed  also  the  rate  of  pre* 
cession  at  54"  annually.  Hence  by  knowing  the 
time  of  coincidence  of  the  Hindu  and  European 
spheres,  and  the  rate  of  precession,  we  can  easily  de- 
termine from  thence,  the  instant  at  which  the  Hindu 

]  year 
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year  ought  to  commence.  For,  then  the  distance  of 
the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  from  the 
vernal  equinoxial  point,  must  be  always  equal  to  the 
whole  precession.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  4900  of  the  Call  yug^  the  precession  at  54"  an- 
nually, will  amount  to  19°  30';  which  on  the  princi- 
ples above  stated  should  the  Swn's  true  longitude  in 
the  European  sphere,  at  the  instant  of  the  comnDcncc- 
ment  of  the  Hindu  year  according  to  true  motions. 

The  Sun's  true  longitude  on  the  l^h  April  1799, 
at  51'  40"  past  4  P.M.  on  the  meridian  of  Paris  in 
the  European  sphere  [S  39)  =  0^.  22*  45'  13,5^ 

Deduct  the  precession  -  0     19  30     O 

Remain  -     '  -  -  3   15    13,5 

Which  reduced  to  time  according  to 

true  motions  make  -  3*  19*^  21'  02'' 

From  the  time  then  expired  of  the 

Caliyug[\U)  -  =»  1789767   54  24  20 

Deduct  -  -  3'  19  21  02 

Remain  commencement  of  the 

Hindu  yczr  -  1789764  35     3   18 

Add  Hindu  equation  of  the  Sun's 

,  center  reduced  to  time  =  2  10  12  40 

Sun  enters  Aries  according  to  mean 

motions  at  -  1789766  45    15   58 

which  being  divided  by  4900,  the  number  of  years 

4vyi         do.        /         //    

expired  of  the  cycle,  we  shall  have  ^'"''^^^o''  '"^  ^ 
365"  15'"  30'  4r>"  36'",  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year  in 
A.  D.  1799,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as 
settled  by  Var  AHA.  In  this  operation  the  length  of  the 
Hiridu  year,  comes  out  somewhat  greater  than  that 
deduced  from  the  position  of  C Intra.  Both  me- 
thods, however,  agree  in  giving  the  same  length  to 
the  year,  between  7  and  800  years  ago ;  about  which 
time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  Hindu  books, 
as  well  as  from  computation,VARAHA  must  have  lived 
and  made  his  observations. 

4  44.  The 
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44.  The  length  of  the  year  being  determined  either 
from  the  position  of  ChitrUj  or  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  as  above  explained  (§  39,  43),  the  next 
thing  a  Hindu  astronomer  has  to  do  (if  he  means  to 
form  a  com  pleat  system  in  imitation  of  the  Siirya 
Siddlianta)y  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  days  to  be 
assigned  to  the  cycle  of  1080000  years.  This  is  done 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  year  by  that  number. 
For  example  let  the  length  of  the  year  A.  D.  1799 
deduced  from  the  position  of  Chitra  =»  ZQb^''  15'"  30' 
I4"  25%  be  multiplied  by  1080000,  and  we  shall 
have  S94479072,  for  the  nearest  number  of  days  in 
that  cycle. 

45.  In  the  Siirya  Siddhanta  the  Culpa  is  made  to 
commence  with  Sunday  as  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  present  Cali  j/ug^  is  made  to  begin  with  Fri- 
day. Therefore,  in  reckoning  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Culpa ^  the  number  of  days  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  above  cycle,  must  be  so  regulated  that 
the  first  day  of  the  cycle  which  we  now  are  in,  may 
fall  on  Friday.  The  number  of  cycles  expired  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Caii  yug,  was  1811;  which 
divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of  5  :  hence,  every 
cycle  must  contain  acompleat  number  of  weeks  and 
one  day  over,  to  make  the  present  begin  with  Fri- 
day. 

46.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the 
cycleof  1080000  years,  and  the  number  of  mean  solar 
days  in  the  same  period  should  be  so  adjusted  with  each 
other,  as  to  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  agreeing  with  observation.  This  is  effected 
by  ercreasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  days,  or 
the  Moon's  revolutions,  or  both ;  until  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  luminaries  are  obtained  sufficiently  cor- 
rect.   The  adjustment  in  the  days,  must  be  made 

by 
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by  com  pleat  weeks,  to  preserve  the  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Calpa. 

47.  The  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the  cycle  of 
1080000  years  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days 
above  deduced  =  14438321 ;  but  this  number  does 
not  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
A.  D.  1799,  nearer  than  3'  20",5  of  the  truth,  which 

,  might  be  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  by  a  Hindu  as- 
tronomer -y  but  to  render  this  still  more  correct,  I  find 
by  computation  that  two  revolutions  must  be  ad- 
ded ;  and  that  the  number  of  days  in  the  cycle,  must 
be  encreased  by  sixty-three,  or  nine  weeks ;  so  that 
the  adjusted  number  of  revolutions  will  then  be 
14438323, and  the  days  corresponding =394479 135: 
from  which,  we  obtain  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  with  respect  to  each  other,  within  6" 
of  what  the  European  tables  make  them  ;  a  degree 
of  accuracy  more  than  necessary  in  a  Hindu  system. 

48.  The  number  of  mean  solar  days  in  the  cycle 
of  1080000  years,  being  thus  finally  adjusted,  we  get 
the  length  of  the  year  =  Sr=  365'"  15'"  30'  27"; 
and  the  instant  at  which  the  Sun  enters  Aries  in  the 
Hindu  sphere  in  A.  D.  1799,  according  to  mean 
motions  =  ^--^  =  1 789766''-  26'"  45'  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug.  The 
corrections  introduced  above  (§  47),  make  the  year 
come  out  a  little  longer,  and  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement somewhat  later  than  we  deduced  from 
the  position  of  Chitra  (§  39) ;  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  the  principal  object  in  the 
Hindu  astronomy  being  to  obtain  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  sufliciently 
correct,  for  calculating  the  times  of  their  conjunc- 
tions, oppositions,  and  eclipses. 

49.  The 
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49.  The  mean  longitudes  of  the  planets,  being 
determined  as  by  observation  at  the  instant  of  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  their  mean  anqual 
motions,  &c.  Whence  deduced,  as  already  explained 
(§  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,)  we  obtain  from  thence  the 
following  revolutions  in  the  cycle  of  1080000  years. 

Sun      -     - 1080000 

Moon        .......     14438323 

Mercury      -      .     .  *   .      .      -      4484258 

Venus 1755589 

Mars -      -     574209 

Jupiter     .     - 91053 

Saturn ^  -     .     .       36646 

Days 394479135 

And,  the  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  in  a 
Calpa^  or  4S20000000  years,  will  be  as  follows: — 

Apsides.  Nod.es — retrograde, 

Siin     -     -  11985  direct 

488114797  ditto 

8014  retro. 

33076  ditto 

28977  direct 

6751  retro. 

24642  direct 


Moon     - 
Mercury 
Venus    ■ 
Mars    - 
Jupiter 
Saturn 


232308827 
340671 
299081 
286659 
315916 
297301 


50.  The  revolutions  of  the  Sun  in  the  cycle  = 
1080000  subtracted  from  the  revolutions  of  the 
Moon  in  the  same  period  =  14438323  leave  the 
number  of  mean  lunations=  13358323,  which  be- 
ing multiplied  by  30,  gives  the  number  of  tithis 
or  lunar  days  =  400749690:  and  400749690 — 
394479135  =  6270555,  the  intercalary  lunar  days  in 
the  cycle.  The  number  of  sidereal  days,  or  appar- 
rent  revolutions  of  the  fixed  Sars  =  394479135 + 
1080000  =  395559135.  The  Moon's  periodical 
revolution,  or  the  time   in  which  she  goes  from  the 

first 
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first  point  of  Aries  to  the  same  again  « 
27*^  19'"  18' 1"  1 7'"  &c*  and  her  sy nodical  revolution 
or  lunation  =  -2;^'  =  29''-  31^^  50'  7"o2'^&c.or 
according  to  the  /:Jwr^/?efl^w  expression  29*^-  13^-  44' 
2'  49" &c.  which  does  not  differ  the  ninetieth  part  of 
a  second  from  the  length  of  a  lunation  by  De  la 
Landf/s  tables.  71ie  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
planets  may  be  had  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  by 
dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the  cycle  by  the  revo- 
lutions of each. 

51.  The  system  being  now  com  pleated,  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  revolutions  above  given  (§  49)  in  the 
manner  already  explained  (§  25) ;  and  their  true  lon- 
gitudes, &c.  are  determined  from  thence  by  meant 
of  equations. 

52.  The  equations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  to 
be  met  with  in  Hindu  books,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Europeujis,  arising  partly  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  computed,  partly  from  the 
inaccuracy  of  lliudu  observation,  and  partly  from 
their  antiquity.  For  most  of  the  Hindu  astronomers 
for  some  ages  back,  appear  to  rest  satisfied  with 
merely  copying  tlie  equations  given  in  the  books  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  The  equations  now  in 
general  use  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Vara'ha 
several  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  probable  he  copied 
them  from  the  works  of  some  still  earlier  astronomer. 

53.  Vara'ha  has  stated  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  twenty-four  degrees,  and  the  Hindu  astronomers 
since  his  time,  appear  to  adopt  that  quantity.  But 
Vara'ha  was  not  the  first  who  gave  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  twentv-f'our  degrees;  for,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Brohma  Gupta,  »  tween  five  and  six 
centuries  before  him,  states  it  precisely  the  same. 
AVe  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  hence,  tliat 

the 
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the  Hindu  astronomer  who  first  observed  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  settled  it  at  twenty-four  degrees; 
must  have  lived  so  far  back  as  the  point  of  time  when 
it  was/eally  so :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  indepen- 
dent of  errors  in  observations  for  want  of  proper  in« 
strusnents,  the  Hindu  astronomers  make  it  a  rule  in 
all  cases,  where  extraordinary  accuracy  is  not  requir* 
ed,  to  reject  fractional  quantities,  and  take  the  nearest 
whole  number;  so  that  if  the  first  Hindu  astronomers 
found  the  obliquity  to  exceed23"  30'.  they  would  state 
it  at  24^,  as  bemg  sufficiently  near  for  their  purpose. 

54.  Ther,efore,  in  investigating  the  antiquity  of 
any  Hindu  astronomical  work,  the  quantities  of  the 
equations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  that  of  the 
Qbliquity  of  the  ecliptic  must  be  rejected,  as  not  only 
too  incorrect  for  the  purpose,  but  altogether  falla- 
cious; for,  being  as  I  have  above  stated  (§  52 — 53) 
copied  from  the  works  of  the  earlier  astronomers,  they 
cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  add  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  works  into  which  they  are  so  transcribed,  except 
in  delusive  appearance  only. 

55.  The  aphelia  and  nodes  of  the  planets  being 
in^visible  points  in  the  heavens,  their  positions  and 
motions  for  want  of  proper  instruments,  have  been 
but  ill  determined  by  the  Hindu  astronomers;  and 
therefore,  are  to  be  rejected  also :  unless,  where  they 
are  found  to  agree  with  the  general  result,  deduced' 
from  the  motions  and  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  planets. 

56.  Having  thus  given  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  pinciples  of  the  Hindu  systems,  with 
their  formation,  and  pointed  out  all  those  delusive 
appearances  which  are  apt  to  mislead ;  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Suri/a  Siddhanta 

57.  The 
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57.  The  most  correct  and  certain  mode  of  inves- 
tigating the  antiquity  of  Hindu  astronomical  works, 
is  by  comparing  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
pJanets  computed  from  thence,  with  those  deduced 
trom  accurate  European  tabks.  For,  it  mu:it  be 
obvious  that  every  astronomer,  let  the  principle  of 
his  system  be  what  it  will,  whether  real  or  aitiiicia], 
must  endeavour  to  give  the  true  positions  of  the 
planets  in  his  own  time ;  or  at  least  as  near  as  he 
can,  or  the  nature  of  his  system  will  permit :  other- 
wise his  labour  would  be  totally  useless.  T  herefore, 
having  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  planets,  at  any  proposed  instant  of  time,  given 
by  computation  from  any  original  Hindu  system; 
and  having  also  their  positions  and  motions  deduced 
from  correct  European  tables  for  the  same  instant ; 
we  can  from  thence,  determine  the  point  or  points 
of  time  back;  when  their  respective  positions  were 
precisely  the  same  by  both. 

58.  According  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Moon's  apogee  in  100  years  of  365 '"   1 5^ 

3 1'  3 1"  24'"  each  =  *«tS  =  H  rev.  3- 1 8"  2 1'  30" 

ByDfi  LA  Lande's  tables  for 

the   same  space  of  time, 

in  the  Hindu  sphere,         =  1 1  rev.  3   17    39   19,1 
Difference,  the  former  greater  by  42    10,9 

Now,  supposing  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta^ 
to  have  accurately  determined  the  position  of  the 
Moon's  apogee,  when  he  wrote  that  work  ;  it 
must  follow,  that  at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
Hindu  years  from  that  time,  the  computed  place  of 
the  apogee,  would  exceed  the  true  by  42'  10,"9 ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  it  would  be  double  that 
quantity  :  so  that  ihti  difference  between  the  crue, 
and  computed  places,  has  been  ever  since  encrcasing 
in  that  proportion.  ITierefore,  in  order  to  asccri  lin 
the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddlia?ila,  we  mu^t  find  what 

the 
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the  difference  amounts*  to  at  present;  which  being 
divided  by  the  above  difference,  gives  the  time  ex- 

gired^  since  the  Surya  Siddhanta  is  supposed  to  have 
een  written. 

Thus,  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  apogee  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Caliyug — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  = i^m^ ^ 

221034461      rev.  11'  29^  33'  30^ 
ByDE  LA  Lande's  tdhlcs,  Hindu 

sphere  (§  SO)  U  25    18      1,8 

Difference  in  A.  D.  1799  4   15  28^ 

which  being  multiplied  by  100,  and  divided  by  the 

difference  in  motion  per  century,  we  have^'J^'gf  ^°° 

"»=  605  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  from 
this' operation. 

59-  The  motion  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node 
for  a  century : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta^^^^ 

«  5  revolutions     4'  15®  19'  OC 
By  De  la  Lakdb's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere,  «  4  15  51  48,7 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  32  48,7 

Longitude  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Caliyug^  in  anteceden- 
tia : — 

U..  4.U^  C  O'^JL       M  1955884900X232238 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta^  .^auouo  . 

=:  105146017  rev.      II'O^IS'    0" 
ByDE  LA  Landb's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere  (^30)  =113  41  31,3 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  3   10  31,3 

Hence, '-ll^^g^'=  580  years,  for  the  age  of 

the  Surya  SiddJianta  from  this  operation :  differing 
but  twenty-five  years  from  the  former. 

VOL.  vx.  2  o  60.  The 
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60.  The  motion  of  the  Sun's  apogee  in  a  centory 
of  Hindu  years : 

^  the  SntyA  Siddkanta  -15ISS-  ^^^  "'»« 
By  De  la  Lakde's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere,  =00   5  47  ,6 

Difference,  the  former  too  slow  by  5  S6 ,0 

Longitude  of  the  Sun's  apogee  at  the  end  of  the  year 

4900  ef  the  Cali  yiig : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddkanta  =^^^iS^ 

=  175  rev.     2' 17^  IT' 16'',4 
Bijf  Ths.  LA  Lande's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere  (§  30)  «=  2   18   35  49,8 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  1    18  33,4 

Hence,  — ^?i'^^^^y^  «.  2 105  years,  for  the  age  of 

ihtSurya  Siddkanta  itom  this  operation. 

61.  The  position  of  Mefctiry  has  been  ill  deter- 
mined by  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta^ ptohzhly 
from  that  planet  bieing  too  near  the  Sun  ;  tor  it  will 
requirei  about  1454  years  yet  to  come,  before  the  Eu- 
ropean tables  and  the  Surya  Siddbdnta  agree  in  giving 
it  the  same  position  ;  unless  there  are  some  inequali- 
ties in  its  motion  not  yet  observed  by  European  as- 
tronomers. 

The  motion  of  this  planet  for  a  century . — 
By  the  Surya  Siddlianta,  _  ^^a^365xioo 

=  415  revolutions  2'  1 5°  30'    Ql" 
By  De  la  Lande's  tables, //iWa 

'sphere  2   16     1   34,3 

JiiJference,  the  former  too  slow  by  31  S4,S 

Mercury's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year 
^90(;^Cali  yug  :— 

Br    iiL    C  t'-^^f        #  44R4265X4900 

y,^  iinrya Siddlmnta  =      ^^^^^^^ 

^  20345  revoL       S'  9**  30'  O"" 
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By  De  la  Landers  tablesi  Hindu 

sphere,  (§  J  2)      -        -  S«-   1^  50' IS,5> 

Difference,  the  former  more  advanced 

by 7  39  46,5 

which  is  contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  had  the 
observation  been  correct. 

62-.    The  mean  motions  of  Venus  for  a  century  ' 
of  Hindu  years : — 

By  the  A^urya  Siddlianta  «=  — a^^omi 

=  162revoI.         -        -        -        6»' 19^48'  (T 
By  Ds  la  Lakde*s  tables^  Hindu 

sphere,  •        -        -        -        6  18  59  23,5 

Diflference,  the  former  quicker  by  48  36,5 

Mean  heliocentrick  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year 

,   4900  of  the  Cali  yug : 

By  the  SUryuSiddhanta  -  '^^^ 

'^  7965  revol.        -        -        •        2*-  Itf*  i2'  0" 
By  De   la  LandeV  tables,  ffindu 

sphere,  (§  12j        -         -         -         2     S  13  45,5 
Difference,  the  former  more  advanced  by  6  58  14,5 

Hence,  £li?^jLl^  «  860  years,  for  the  age  of  the 
Sujya  Siddhania  from  this  operation, 

63.    The  mean  motions  of  Mars  for  a  century  of 
Hindu  years: — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  -  ^^^^^ 

^  53  revol.  -  -  2'-  0*  i6'    O^ 

By  Dfi  la  Lande's  tables,  Ilindu 

sphere,  -  -  -       2031   55 

Difference,  the  former  slow  by  15  55 

Mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  49OO  of  the 

Cali  yug: 

%*u^  c         c^^/      4         5i4*208  X -woo 
ik^ti^urya Siddhania  :=— ^— ^-^^-^ 

--  260:;  revol.  -  2'  iS*'  V    0" 

i>o  2  By 
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By  De  la  Lakdb*8  tables^  Hindu 

sphere  (§  12)  -  -        2«  l3o  58'  11,5"^ 

Diffisrence,  the  former  less  advanced  by  54  11,3 

Hence,  ^^^^^^^^  -  340  years,  for  the  age  of  the 
Surya  SiddJianta  from  this  operation. 

64.  The  mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon^  Ju- 
piter, and  Saturn,  are  found  by  modern  astronomers 
to  be  subject  to  inequalities,  on  account  of  the  mu* 
tual  attractions  of  the  planets  to  each -other;  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  here  the  formulae  which  have  been  given  by 
M.  De  la  Grange,  De  la  Place,  Sec.  for  com- 
puting these  inequalities. 

FOR  THE  SUN. 

Let  n,  «  the  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  i750, 
then  n.^^.  000 1 8408" »  the  inequality  according 
to  the  quantities  given  in  De  la  Lamde*s  tables, 
and  is  additive. 

FOR  THE  MOON. 

Let  n,  «=  the  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  i700, 
then  n.^  x.  oOi  1 1355"  -  w.^ ^.000000044"  express 
the  inequality  which  is  additive  in  this  case. 

FOR  JUPITER. 

Let  fly  =  the  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  1750; 
/,  =  Jupiter's  mean  longitude ;  S^  =  Saturn's 
mean  longitude ;  then,  +  (20'  49",5 — n.  0^0427 3 3) 
.Sin  (5  S—.2  7.  +5*  34'  8"— n.  58",88)  express 
the  inequality. 

FOR  SATURN. 

I^t  n,  j;  S,  be  as  in  the  last;  then,  —  f48'44" 
—  71. 0/1} .  Sin{5S.  —  2  7.  +  5*^  34' 8"—  ».  58%88) 
will  express  the  inequality. 

I  65.  From 
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05.  From  the  p)osition  and  motion  of  the  Moon, 
we  obtain  759  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Sidd* 
hanta :  as  in  the  following  operation : 

4900  — 759  =«  4  J  41  Ca//vtfgr. 
Moon's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4 141 

of  the  CaUyug : 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta^ — ioSoooo — 

^  55360  revs.         -         -         3«.23«4r  52*' 48'" 
Bjf  De  la  Lande's  tables  at  the 

end  of  the  year4900  of  the  Ca- 

//j/w^,i7iWtt  sphere,  (§12)  «  3»    2»   2'^40^48'" 
Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu 

years  and  sphere  -  =«11  8  27  45  16' 
Mean'  longitude  at  the  end  of 

4141  of  the  Caliyug  =  3  23   34  55  32 

Add  inequality  in  Moon's  motion, 

per  formula  for  660  years      »  7  52  24,7 

Correct  mean  longitude  «  3  23  42  47  56,7 

Deduct  inequality  in  Sun's  mo- 
tion per  formula,  for  710  yrs  =«  54  38,7 
Moon's  correct  mean  longitude, 

Hindu  sphere  -  -  «  3  23  4I  53  17,9 
agreeing  with  the  Surya  Sidd- 

hanta  within  half  a  second,  or  29,9 

Or  the  operation  may  be  as  follows,  in  the  Euro- 
pean sphere. 

Moon's  mean  Ion|;itude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900 

of  the  Cali  yug : — 

By  De^a  Lande's  tables,  Eur. 

sphere,  (§11)     -      -         =»  3«  22*^55'    9"  18'" 
Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu 

years,  but JBwrq&eflw  sphere  =s  11  20  49  56  25,77 
Mean  longitude  at  the  end  of 

"the  year  4141  of  the  Ca/ij^^    4     2     5   12  52,2 
Add  inequality  per  formula  for 
660  years  -  »  7  i2  24,7 

2  0  3  Correct 
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Correct  mean  longitude,  end  of 

4i'ilCaUyug,mEur.s^hcrt    4*2^   IS'  5"  16,9" 

Now,  in  order  to  reduce  this  to  the  Hindu  sphere, 
we  must  imd  what  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  was 
at  that  time,  as  follows: 

Sun's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  490Q 

Call  yug :  — 
By  De  la  Lande's  tables,  Eun 

sphere,  (§11)  -  ^  0«-20*'  52^  28"  SCT 

Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu 

years  •  -  =  O  12  22   11     9,7 

Sun's  mean  longitude  at  the  end 

oftheyear  4141  -         =  0     8  30  i7  20,2 

Add  inequality  per  formula  for 

710  years  -  =«  54     38,8 

Correct  mean  longitude,  Euro-  ^  ^ 

pem^P^^  -  7=»  0     8  31    11.  59i0 

But  the  Sun's  mean.longitude  in 

:    iiicffindu  sphere  at  that  in- 
stant was  -  ==  0.    9    0     O    O 

Cofisequemtly  the  difference  of 

the  spheres  -  .  «*=  0     S  31   1 J   59,0 

Now,  from  the  Moon's  correct 

mean  longitude  -  =4     2    i5      5    16,9 

Subtract  diff.  of  the  spheres      =0     8  31    U    59,0 

Remain  Moon's  mean  longitude 

Hindu  sphere  -  =   3  23  4 1   53    i7,9 

the  same  as  before. 

66.     From  Jupiter's  position  and  motions,  vrt 
obtain  875  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta : 
4900—875  =  4025  of  the  Cff//;y?^^. 

Jupiter's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4025 

of  the  Call  yug : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhania  =  ^-i^" 

=  SS9rev.  •  .-  4'    5"  27' So"  oo'" 

Jupiter's 
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Jupiter^s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4800 

of  the  Cali  j/ug : — 
By  De  la  Lande's  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  (§  i2) 

=.     r  9**    5'  S3"  3^"' 
Deduct  motion   for  875  Hindu 

years  and  sphere  =     9  3  56  12  S7 

Mean  longitude  end  of  the  year 

4025  Caliyug,  =45     9  20  59 

Add  inequality  in  Jupiter's  motion 

per  Db  la  Lande's  tables    *=  19  22  36 

Sum,  =     4  5  28  43   35 

Deduct  inequality  in  the  Sun'.s 

moiion^  for  826  years  =  i   14    O 

Jupiter's  correct  mean  longitude, 

Hindu  sphere  ==     4     5  27  29  S5 

'being  the  same  with  the  Surya  Siddhanta  wittiin  less 
than  half  a  second. 

.67,  From  Saturn  we  get  805  years. 
490Ot-805  ==  4095  of  the  Cali  yug. 
Saturn's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  fedx  4095 
of  the  Calii/ug: — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =^tS^^^==  13«  rev.   = 

11"   6^  19'  48'  00" 

Saturn's  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  490P 
of  the  Cali  yug :  — 

ByDzj  A  Lande's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere  (^  i9)  «  3'    3*"    24'  27"  36"' 

Deduct  motion   for   805  Hindu 

years  and  sphere  =s  3  26  30  2 1  23 

Remain  Saturn's  mean  longitude  s=  1 1     6  54     6  13 

Deduct  inequality  in  motion  per 

De  La  Lande's  tables  «  38     9     0 

Remain  «  li     6  20  57   i5 

Deduct  inequality  in  Sun's  mo- 
tion per  formula  =»  ;     i  57 

Saturn's  correct  mean  longitude, 

end  of  4095  of  the  Cali  yug  =«  11     6  19  55  16 

2  o  4  agreeing 
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agreeing  with  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  widiin  seven 

seconds. 

68.  From  the  aphelion  of  Mars  we  get  641  years 
for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhaiita : 

TTius,  the  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Mars  at 
the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Call  vug: 

By  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  =«  '^^2^^^^^     92  rev. 

4'  10-    2^  35"   54" 
By  De  la  Lande's  tables  Hindu 

sphere  (§12)  4  11  30  57  SO 

Difrerence*  the  former  less  advanced 

by  1  28  21     6 

Mean  motion  per  century  of  Hindu  years. 
By  the  Surya  Siddfianta  =00067 

By  De  la  Lande's  tables,  Hindu 

sphere  =»     0  0  i3  5S     3 

Difference,  the  former  slow  by  0  0  1  S<^  46  56 

Hence  ^' ^' ^'"^^"+'^  «  641  vears 

ncui^c^         13  46  56         =^0**  years, 

69.  From  the  length  of  the  year  =«:365"^  1 5*^  3 1' 
31"  24'",  wt  get  736  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya 
Siddhdnta: 

Thus,  in  the  formula  ^j^;:;  =;?,  (§  4l)  we  have 
rf  =  9°^  52**  39'  16";  h  =  SGa"^  13'^^  31'  32"  24'";  and 
s  =  365^  15-**- 22' 59".  Hence -^  =  n  =^^^  = 
4164  of  the  Caliyugy  when  the  year  was  of  the  given 
length.  Therefore  4900  —  4164=736  years,  the 
age  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 

70.  Let  the  results  of  the  foregoing  operations 
be  now  collected  together,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mean 
of  the  whole :  and  we  shall  have 

From 


(§58) 

605  years. 

(§59) 

580 

(§60) 

-  -  1105 

(§  62) 

860 

(§6S) 

-   -  340 

(§65) 

759 

(§66) 

-   -  875 

(§67) 

805 

(§68) 

-   -  64l 

(§69) 

736 
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From  the  Moon's  apogee  (§  58) 

node 

.'Sun's  apogee 

Venus 

Mars 

Moon 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Mars's  aphel. 
Length  of  the  year 

Sum  «  7506 
which  being  divided  by  10,  the  number  of  results, 
we  get  730,6 — or  73 1  years  nearly  for  the  age  of  the 
Suryd  Siddhdnia  :  which  differs  but  about  nve  years 
from  the  age  deduced  from  the  length  of  the  year 
only. 

7 1.  But  independent  of  all  calculations  we 
know  from  Hindu  books,  the  age  in  which  the  Surya 
Siddhdnta  was  written  ^  and  by  whom.  In  the 
commentary  on  the  Bhasvoti,  it  is  declared,  that 
Vara'ha  was  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 
The  BhasvoA  was  written  in  the  year  1021  of  Saka,  ; 
by  one  Sotanund,  who,  according  to  Hindti  ac* 
counts,  was  a  pupil  of  Vara'ha,  and  under  whose 
directions  he  himself  acknowledges  he  wrote  that 
work.  Consequently,  Vara'ha  must  have  been 
then  alive,  or  else  a  very  short  time  before  it ;  which 
agrees  as  near  as  possibly  can  be,  with  the  age  above 
deduced  j  for,  the  Bhasvoti  in  A.  D,  1*^99,  will  be 
exactly  700  years  old, 

72.  That  Vara'ha,  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  one  of 
his  works  in  my  possession,  entitled  Jatok  Arnoh ; 
the  mean  age  of  which  comes  out  by  computation 
739  years.    In  this  work,  as  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta^ 

the 
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the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  are  assumed  to  have 
t)een  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction,  in  the  first  point 
of  Aries  at  the  commencement  of  the  Caliyug,  on 
the  meridian  of  Lanca^  and  the  mean  annual  mo* 
tions,  by  both,  ^e  as  follows  : 

Jatok  Arnob. 

(y-  OP  0'  0''  0"' 

4   12  46  40  47^ 
1   24  45   18      1  ^, 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars   - 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


7    15   11   52  48^S 
6   11   24     9  36JS 
1     0  21     6     O^S^ 
O  U   i2  50  20^ 


Surya  Siddhdnta. 

(y-  OP  cf  a"  6'' 

4  12  46  40  48 
1  24  45  18  0 
7  15  11  52  48 
6  11  24  9  36 
i  0  21  6  0 
0  12  12  50  24 


Annual  motion  of  the  Moon's  apogee. 

By  the  Jatok  Arjiab         •  V  IQP  41'    O" 54' 

By  the  Surya  Siddhdhta  I   10  41     0  54 

Annual  motion  of  the  Moon's  node. 

IKy  t\\k  Jatvk  Arnob         -        0  i9  21   li  24 
"^  tht  Surya  Siddkdnta  0  19  21   11  24 

Length  of  the  year. 

D&.      do.       I       II      III     IV 

By  (he  Jatok 4r7wb       -      365   15  31   31   24  25  j^ 
Tiy  t\iG  Surya  Siddhdnta     365   15  31  31   24 

73.  Now  comparing  the  quantities  of  the  mo- 
tions, &c.  deduced  from  these  works  with  each  other, 
it  will  evidently  appear,  that  one  person  must  have 
been  the  ^thor  of  both  :  for,  though  the  quantities 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  the  differences  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  a  supposition  of  their  being  the 
works  of  two  different  persons.  In  fact,  the  small 
difference  between  the  Jatok  Arnob  and  Surya  Siddr 
huntUy  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  system  being  com- 
pleted in  the  one,  and  iiot  in  the  other  For,  if  we 
*  multiply 
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multiply  the  mean  motions,  &c,  given  in  the  Jato* 
Arnob  by  1080000  (the  least  cycle  of  years  in  which 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets  are  assumed  to  return 
to  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  by  the  Surya  Siddhdnr 
la  J  we  shall  l)ave  (rejecting  the  fractions  and  taking 
the  nearest  whole  number)  the  same  revolutions  pre- 
cisely as  are  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  (§  22). 
This  much  may  serve  to  shew  who  the  real  author 
of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  was :  but,  if  any  further  do- 
cuments should  be  deemed  requisite,  a  reference  to 
almost  any  of  the  principal  astronomical  works, 
written  since  the  time  of  Vara'ha,  must  be  suffi- 
cient. For,  in  the  Brohma  Siddhdnta,  Vishnu  Sidd-^ 
hdnta,  Siddhdnta  Munjeri,  atid  many  others,  that 
system  or  Calpd  which  is  contained  in  the  Surya 

Siddhdntay  is  expressly  called  tHi^  4^/^  of  Vara'ha: 
or,  as  some  express  it,  "  the  Calpa  of  Vaua'ha  the 
feir."  Therefore,  any  Hindu  work  in  which  the 
Dame  of  Vara'ha  or  his  system  is  mentioned,  must 
evidently  be  modern ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
totally  destroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many  of 
the  Purans  and  other  books,  which  through  .the 
artifices  of  the  Brahfninical  tribe,  have  been  hitherto 
deemed  the  most  ancient  in  existence. 

74.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears 
extremely  probable,  that  the  name  of  Vara'ha, 
must  have  been  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  when  it  was 
first  written,  and  the  author  well  known  ;  but  that 
after  his  death,  priestcraft  found  means  to  alter  it, 
and  to  introduce  the  ridiculous  story  of  Meya'  or 
MoYA,  having  received  it  through  divine  revelation 
^t  the  close  of  the  Satya  yug :  upon  which  petty 
fiction  its  present  pretended  antiquity  is  founded. 
Put  this  it  seems  was  not  the  only  pious  fraud  com- 
mitted by  the  crafty  sons  of  Brahma  ;  for  it  appears 
that  a  number  of  other  astronomical  works  were  then 
^amed,  calculated  also  for  the  purpose  of  deception 

among 
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among  these,  some  were  pretended  to  be  delivered 
from  the  mouth  of  one  or  other  of  their  deities,  as 
the  Brohma  Siddhdnta,  Vishim  Siddhdnta^  aud  the 
works  of  Siva,  commonly  called  Tontros.  Others, 
were  pretended  to  have  been  received  through  reve- 
lation, as  the  Soma  Siddlidnta^  while  others  were 
fathered  on  sages,  who  were  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity,  as  the  Vasishta 
Siddhantaj  Pardsar  Siddhania,  Rudra  Siddhania, 
Gorgd  Siddhantaj  Bhargob  Siddhdnta^  &c.  to  the 
number  of  about  eighteen  altogether,  including  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta.  1  hese  eighteen  are  now  called 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  eighteen  original  Shas-' 
ters  of  astronomy,  though  amongst  the  whole  I  am  in* 
formed,  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  real  origi- 
nal works ;  the  rest  being  compiled  for  one  or  other 
'  of  these,  with  the  diction  or  style  a  little  altered,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  priestcraft  j  but  the  revolu* 
tions,  motions,  &c.  of  the  planets,  remaining  the 
same  as  in  the  original. 

75.  These  books,  arc  however,  become  now 
very  scarce ;  at  least  in  this  part  oi  India  ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I  pro- 
cured the  following  out  of  the  number,  viz.  the  Soma 
SiddhdntHy  Brohma  Stddhdiita^  Vishnu  Siddkdnia, 
Vasishta  Siddhdnta^  and  the  Groho  Jamul,  one  of 
the  works  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Siva: 
but  even  from  these  few,  a  general  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  antiquity  of  the  rest. 

The  SdindSiddhdntOj  Vasishta  Siddhdnta,?Li\d  Gro^ 
ho  JamuU  adopt  the  system  given  in  the  Suiya  Sidd- 
hdnta  by  Var a'h A.  ITie  Brohina  Siddlidnta  appears  to 
have  been  deduced  from  the  Bhasvoti,  by  calculating 
from  that  work  the  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  pla- 
nets, at  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa  oi  Brohma^ 
and  making  the  calculations  to  commence  from  that 

epoch 
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epoch  instead  of  the  year  l02io( Saka,  the  date  of  the 
Bhasvoli.    The  Vishrm  Siddbdnta  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  Broma  Siddhdnta  except  in  the   epoch 
from  which  the  calculations  are  directed  to  be  made, 
being  the  commencement  ,of  the  Calpa  of  Var  a'ha. 
Hence,  these  books  are  evidently  modern  forgeries. 
The  Pardsar  Siddhdnta^  I  am  informed,  has  been 
token  from  the  Brohma  Siddhdntdy  in  the  same 
manner,  as  that  of  Vasishta  has  been  taken  from 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta. — Indeed>  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  whoie  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Para'sar,  are  forgeries  of  a  very  modem  date:  I 
have  now  in  my  possession  a  work  pretended  to  be 
his,  entitled  "  A'm/  Pardsar''  (i,  e.  Para'sar  on 
agriculture)  which  is  a  most  palpable  forgery.   This 
insignificant  little  work  contains  more  of  astrological 
nonsense  and  predictions,  than  of  real  husbandry : 
nothing  of  any  moment  can  be  undertaken;  the 
ground  cannot  be  ploughed ;  nor  the  com  sown ; 
without  first  examining  the  state  of  the  heavens,  to 
know  if  the  time  be  lucky  or  not;  but  what  disco- 
vers the   imposition,    are  certain  astrological  rules 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work. — ^Thus,  to  calculate 
the  governing  planet  or  Raja  for  the  year  ;"  the   au- 
thor says,  "  multiply  the  year  of  Saka  by  3,  to  the 
product  add  2,  divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  shew  the  governing  planet  or  Raja 
for  the  year,  to  which  if  you  add  3  (deducting  7 
if  the  sum  admit),  you  will  have  its  prime  minister-"* 
The  name  "  Saka'*  shews  the  forgery,  for  Para'sar 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  several  centuries  before  the 
era  ot  Saka  or  Saliban. 

76.  The  Bhasvoti\  I  believe,  was  originally  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Siam,  and  was  introduced 

*  The  go\'eniing  planets  are  1.  Sun.    2.  Moon.    3.  Mart. 
4f^M^tcwy,    5.  Jupiter^    6.  Venus.    7.  Saturn  in  their  order. 

in- 


€i 

(C 
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into  this  part  of  India,  as  appears  from  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  Sonkrantiy  about  the  year  1 190  of 
Saka-y  or  167  years  after  its  date — ^The  formula 
given  in  the  Brohma  Siddhanta  for  calculating  the 
Sonkranti  for  Bysack,  (i.  e.  the  instant  the  Sun  enters 
aries  according  to  true  motions)  makes  the  time  come 
out  later  by  one  Hindu  minute^  than  the  Bhasvoti. 
Hence»  supposing  that  the  formula  of  each  when 
written,  was  regulated  or  made  to  agree  with  the 
Surya  Siddhantay  which  was  then  the  standard 
work;  the  Brohma  Siddhanta  must  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  Bhasvoti,  about  43  years  after  its 
introduction  into  this  part  of  India :  or  about  the 
year  1233  of  Saka.  Ihis  conjecture,  if  true,  may 
be  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  epoch  of  the  forgeries 
of  their  eighteen  SiddhanlaSy  tec.  as  it  is  probable, 
the  u'hole  may  have  been  done  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  to  answer  some  particular  purpose  the 
Brahmins  might  have  then  in  view. 

77.  The  mean  annual  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon 
and  planets,  according  to  the  Bhasvoiiy  Bromha 
SiddliantUj  Vishnu  Siddhantay  and  some  others,  art 
as  fonow : 


Hindu 

Sphere. 

Sun, 

0' 

0" 

0' 

0" 

Moon, 

4 

12 

46 

40 

Mercury 

1 

'Jt 

4t) 

575 

\'ciius. 

* 

15 

11 

10- 

■"-'141 

Mars, 

6 

11 

24 

20 

Jupiter, 

1 

0 

20 

34 

Saturn, 

0 

12 

12 

51| 

Moon's  Apogee, 

1 

10 

41 

5;. 

Node, 

0 

19 

21 

3i?T. 

78.  The  length  of  tlie  year,  accordino^  to  ilic 
above-mentioned  works,  is  St)6^  Ij"*"  31' 30";  hence 
vet:  get  the  follo\N  injj  mean    motions  of  the  Sun, 

Moon 
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Moon  and  planets,  in  that  space  of  time,  from  Ds 
LA  Lahdb's  tables : 


Eurofiean 

Sun  -  0'  0'  a 
Moon  -  4  12  47 
Mercury  -  1  24  46 
Venus  -  7  15  12 
Mars  -  6  11  25 
Jupiter  -  1  O  21 
Saturn  -  O  12  14 
Moon'sApogee  1  10  4I 
Node  0  19  20 


sphere.      [reduced  ioHinMi  sphere. 

58",648  0'*    0'    O'    O" 

38,9765  4  12  46  40,3285 

35,51       1   24  45  36,8620 

7   15   11   23,5617 

6.  11   24  19,1602 

1     0  20  48,5025 

0  12   13     9,371» 

II    10  40  35,6020 

0  19  21   51/)580 


22,2097 
17,8082 
47,1505 
8,0193 
34,25 
52,41 


By  comparing  these  motions  with .  those  in 
§  77,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  works ;  but  as  the  Brohma  Siddhdnta'  and 
Vishnu  Siddhdnta^  take  notice  of  the  Calpa  of 
Varaha,  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  them  can  possi- 
bly be  older  than  the  time  of  that  astronomer. 

79.  The  Sun's  apogee,  and  the  aphelia  of  the 
planets  have  no  motion  according  to  these  works  ^ 
nor  do  they  make  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Call  yug  y  beginning  of 
either  Calpa;  or  at  any  other  period. 

80.  The  next  astronomer  of  any  considerable 
note  we  meet  with  after  Varaha  and  Sotanund, 
is  Bhasrbr  Acharya.  '  lliis  man  according  tQ 
the  Totvochintamoni  was  born  in  the  year  1036  of 
Saka^  and  in  the  year  1072,  wrote  or  compiled  his 
astronomical  work  called  the  Siddhanta  Siromoni^ 
in  which  he  adopted  the  numbers  of  Brokma 
Gupta.     He  also  wrote  or  compiled  several  other 

wurks> 
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works,  some  of  which  arc  yet  extant,  as  the  Ula 
Volt  znd  heejGonitai  the  former  on  mensuration, 
the  latter  on  algebra. 

81.  From  the  revolutions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
planets,  8cc.  in  a  Ca/pa  according  to  Brohma  Gupta, 
(^  21),  we  obtain  the  following  mean  annual  mo- 
tions: 

s.      o     r     If    m     pf     r     rt 

Sun  ---00000000 
Moon  -  .  -  4  12  46  30  0  O  O  O 
Mercury  -  -  1  24  44  59  41  42  43  12 
Venus  -  -  7  15  11  56  50  51  21  36 
Mars  -  -  -  6  11  24  8  33  23  45  36 
Jupiter  -  -  1  021  7  56  11  24  O 
Saturn  -  -  0  13  12  50  11  21  50  24 
Moon's  Apogee    1    10  40  31   45  26  38  24 

— Node       O  19  21  33  21      1   26  24 

Sun's  Apogee  8  38  24     O 

which  motions  beins[  reckoned  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calpa  of  Brohma,  gave  the  positions  of 
Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  with  those  of  the  Moon's 
apogee  and  node  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the 
system,  as  near  as  he  could  determine  them  by  ob- 
servation. This  Calpa  of  Brohma  Gupta,  is  made 
to  commence  with  Sunday  at  the  instant  of  Sun-rise 
on  the  meridian  of  Lanka. 

82.  The  number  of  mean  solar  days  assigned  to 
this  Calpa,  is  1 5779 1 6450000 :  And  the  length  of  the 

year  therefore  =«iggS^=  395-  15^  SO'  22"  30-^; 
hence  we  have  the  following  mean  motions  of  the 
i>un.  Moon  and  planets,  &c.  irom  D£  la  Lande's 
tables,  in  that  space  of  time. 

Sun 


Sun  • 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Moon's  Apogee  1 

Node 
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Hindu  sphere. 

12  47  24,     i5  4   12  46  26,611 


European  sphere, 
0*-   0°  O'  57^539 

4 


1 

7 
6 
I 
0 


Sun's  Apogee 


24  46  30,    9i 

15   12  20,    46 

11  25  17,    22 
0  21  49,052 

12  14  7,976 
10  41  34,    13 

0   19  20  32,    36 

1  2,  152 


1  24  45  33,371 

7  15   U  22,921 

6  11    24   19,681 

1  0  20  51,513 

0  12  13  10,437 

1  JO  40  36,591 
0  19  21  29,899 

4,613 


83.   The  mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
planets,  &c.  for  100  Hindu  years; 


By  the  System  g^fiaoHMA 

Gupta. 

Hindu  sphere. 

Sun  &    QP    Ql    0" 

Moon  10  17  30  0 
Mercury  2  14,59  29,5 
Venus  6  19  54  44,8 
Mars  2  0  14  15,7 
Jupiter  5  5  13  13,6 
Saturn       4  21  23  38,9 

^^^'^'^  ?  3   17  32  55,7 
Apogee  5 

—  Node  4  15  55  35 
Sun*s  Apogee  14,4 


DZ    LA  LaNDE's 

TahUs, 
Hindu  sphere. 


// 


0»-  0°  0'  0 

10  17  24  21,1 

15  55  37,1 

18  58  12,1 

0  32  48,1 

4  45 '51,3 

21  57  23,7 


Difference,  the 
former 
+  0r  — 


2 
6 
2 
5 
4 


3  17  40  59,1 

4  15  49  49,9 

7  41,3 


0"    o" 

+   5  38,9 

—66  7,6 

+  56  32,7 

—18  32,4 

+  27  22,3 

— 33  44,8 

—  8     3,4 

+    5  45,1 

—  7  26,9 


84.  The  year  4900  of  the  Calt  ytig,  according 
to  this  system  will  end  on  the  11th  April  1799,  at 
1 5'  past  two  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka :  *at 
which  instant  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  Sun,  Moon 
and  planets,  &c.  will  be 
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2  p 


Ac- 


efi6 
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Recording  to 
B&OHMA  Gupta.     Hindu Sfihere, 


Son's  mean  Long;itudc' 
Moon's  ditto 
Mercury's  ditto 
Venus's  ditto 
Mars's  ditto 
Jupiter's  ditto 
datyro's  ditto 
Moon's  apogee 
nqde  sup. 
Sun's  apogee 


o     o     o     o 
2  17  30     o 

2  IX  c9  35.^ 
2  14  24  47,6 
2  10  42  37,7 

2  2j    s  21.7 
u  25  23  16,9 

11     3  3^  34'6 
2  17  57  21,6 


De  la  Lakdb 
Hindu  Sphere. 


O 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 


o  o 

16  2 

27  45 
2  25 

10 


// 


?j 


.1 


39 

28 
2  2o 

19  53 


o 

17,6 
28,9 
11,4 

33.4 
40,4 

28,5' 

37.3 
28.5 


Difference  tktfmr 
mer  +  or  — 


o 
I 


s 


Ytm 
lit 


+    ^     27    42.4, 

— »5  45  53»6ji68 
+»*  59  36»2J27 
—  3  51   57.7'*^ 


+  4 

—  7 

—  1 

+  1 

—  1 


59 

31 

5 

^5 

56 


4.4j*o3 

34,6^  8k 
57*3^1 32c 


Sum  of  the  several  ages  deduced 

Mean  age  of  the  system  of  Brohma  Gupta 


1*373 


85.  The  revolutions  of  the  equinoxes  in  a  Calpa 
according  to  this  system  are   199669.     Hence  the 

1  •  19P609  „  _!,  ^^^^ 

annual  precession,  =  43.^0000000  =  -  59  ,9007 
De  la  Lande's  tables  make  it  (§  82)  57  ,  539 
Difference  ...  -  2 ,3617 

In  the  Groho  Laghohj  written  in  the  year  i442 
of  Sakdy  by  Gonesh  son  of  Kesobo,  the  annual 
precession  is  stated  at  one  minute  ;  and  at  the  end  o( 
the  year  444  ^S'jAt/,  or  3623  of  thcC^^H y tig y  the  first 
point  of  aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere  was  supposed  to 
have  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox.  I  mention 
these  circumstances  merely  to  shew  that  the  quantity 
of  the  annual  precession,  and  the  point  from  whence 
it  is  computed,  are  not  the  same  in  all  Ilimlu  books 
of  astronomy. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  Hindu 

systems  of  astronomy  at  present  in  use,  with   their 

lormation,  and   the  principles  on   which   they  are 

4  founded ; 


founded  3  I  shall  now  close  the  subject  \yith  the 
fallowing  tables  and  precepts,  for  calculating  the 
coinniLMicement  of  the  Hindu  yeai:s  and  months, 
according  to  astronomical  and  civih  reckonings^  an4 
the  corresponding  times  in  the  European  calendar. 

The  instant  the  Sun  enters  a  sign,  is  called  by 
the  Hindus  Sonkranti ;  and  at  that  moment  the 
astronomical  month  begins.  If  the  Sun  enters  a  sigft 
between  Sun-rise  and  midnight,  the  civil  month  wifl 
begin  at  the  following  Sun-rise.  But  if  the  Sun  en- 
ters a  sign  between  midnight  and  Sun-rise  it  is  thea 
called  Kdt  Sonkranti,  and  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing day  and  night  belong  to,  the  preceding  civil 
month. 

The  astronomical  day,  in  this  part  of  India^  is 
reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and  begins  at 
the  equator  six  hours  earlier  than  the  civil  day  of  the 
same  name ;  the  ciyil,  begins  at  Sun-rise^  and  con- 
tinues to  the  Sun-ri^  following. 

• 

The  following  tables  are  constructed  to  shew  the 
time  elapsed  of  the  day  according  to  civil  reckonings 
(or  rather  from  six  A.  M.) — so  that  if  you  add  fifteen 
dondosy  you  have  the  time  expired  from  midnight: — 
the  Hindu  parts  of  a  day,  are  converted  into  Euro- 
peaii  hours,  minutes.  Sec.  by  multiplying  by  2  and 
dividing  the  product  by  5,  and  vice  verra. 
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TABLE  L 


1 

i.- ' " 

1 

id 

i 

-8    ' 

1 

1.^' 

, 

1 

' 

15 

3. 

■iO 

12 

35  15 

UX1 

I'J,1 

52j30 

1000|     l25aj4S|     1 

y 

2 

■i\ 

3 

2(. 

■2--, 

103U 

2I»I 

251 

■*■■* 

2000     2517  3o|     1 

a 

a 

46 

»(. 

no 

37 

4i+J 

:.«) 

377 

37 ',30 

3O00      377615 

i 

2 

h 

u 

5f 

«n 

.(KJ 

sm 

30| 

-WOO      5035 1  . 

5 

6 

17 

n 

:jt 

M 

62 

56!  15 

■iOO 

62tJ 

233t 

5000!    e293j+5 

t 

7 

33 

S 

<n 

7,^ 

1130 

fiCKt 

755 

\6\ 

3000]     7552,30 

7 

t 

4-a 

■«■ 

3C 

n 

Hf 

filw 

7tM' 

881 

TtSC  TOOOJI   8S[l|l5 

* 

If 

■1 

1'^ 

«i 

lOf 

wl 

Htm 

imn 

- 

jooo;  ioo7o;. 

9 

II 

lU 

+3 

30 

90 

113 

17  i.'i 

900 

I1S2 

is'ao 

,J00o||llS2S,Lt5 

This  table  has  been  computed  from  the  length  <rf 
the  y^a'r  given  in  the  Bhasvoti,  Brhoma  SiddJtania, 
&c.  In  Hindu  tables  of  this  kind,  the  days  are  di- 
vided by  7,  and  the  remainder  only  set  down ;  which 
renders  them  more  commodious  and  expeditious  in 
practice :  however,  such  would  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose, for  we  must  have  the  days  entire,  in  order  to 
get  the  corresponding  time  in  the  EwrOjWan  calendar, 
from  the  excess  of  the  Hindu  above  the  Julian  reck- 
oning, which  amounts  to  7  days  in  SOOyeari, 


TABLE 

IL 

i§- 

Moiih. 

1-.^  ■  "  k 

MoMlk. 

1^  ■  ■' 

r 

D 

a 

1 

H>!«ckbunkranti 
Jvisti      rfiito 
Asiar      dilto 
Smbon    dilto 
Blmclra    (Jiltn 
Aswin     ditto 

31 

97 
{•I'J 
160 

rJtgjo  U 

0  19  30|U 

sawsoiVy 
7U5    b 

m    IIk 

CaiiickSonLraiilr 
Ogrohain  ditto 
Pons           (iittu 
Magli        diUo 
I'haigun    ditto 
Ciioiiro     ditto 

iyO,34il      1 
2-20  -Ji.  3c     1 
249:57  12 

27yiic!iy30| 
30i,4L2'j(;      1 
33a|32|37 

TA. 
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r.rffi/.£  ///. 

1 

1 

i 

^ 

i 

;^ 

1 

■i 
1 

1 

Q 

1 

k 

1 

1 

323 

3^ 

17 

48 

1^8 

10,1  139 

170 

aoi 

=3> 

262 

"^ 

s 

3"4 

3M 

■  Ij 

49 

79 

110  140 

'7' 

202 

23a 

263 

293 

3 

3«5 

3,56 

IS 

50 

172 

203 

"33 

264 

=94 

4 

,1d6 

357 

20 

5" 

81 

112    1^2 

■73 

204 

234 

265 

295 

4 

3"7 

3J8 

3t 

J" 

82 

113  '43 

'74 

205 

23.5 

266 

2,6 

6 

328 

359 

22 

AS 

83 

'M['44 

17.5 

206 

236 

267 

=97 

7 

3*9 

360 

23 

54 

b 

115  145 

176 

207 

»37 

268 

298 

8 

330 

36' 

M 

JJ 

§■' 

1,6  146 

'77 

208 

=38 

269 

=99 

9 

33  > 

3& 

2.5 

J6 

St 

""7  "47 

■  78 

209 

239  270 

300 

332 

3^3 

56 

.57 

87 

118I148 

'79 

SIO 

=40  271 

301 

11 

333 

.16'4 

a? 

iX 

88 

119  149 

t8o 

211 

Hjl 

272 

302 

12 

334 

3O4 

a8 

l") 

89 

'.50 

181 

2lfi 

242 

273 

.303 

>3 

335 

29 

60 

90 

12] 

■J- 

i8fi 

=13 

«43 

274 

304 

M 

336 

2 

3° 

61 

91.123 

'S' 

'«3 

214 

'44 

275 

»5 

337 

3 

3' 

6« 

92     123 

•63 

184 

21.5 

"45 

27C 

306 

i6 

338 

4 

3« 

63 

93  "4 

>J4 

•8« 

216 

246 

=77 

307 

>7 

339 

5 

33 

f< 

94 

12.5 

•55 

186 

ai7 

»47 

278 

308 

i8 

34" 

6 

34 

65 

9.5 

126 

•iK 

187 

ai8 

24S 

279 

s^g 

'9 

84" 

7 

3.516'' 

96 

127 

1.57 

188 

«19 

249 

080 

310 

so  1341 

8 

36167 

97 

12K 

.58 

.8, 

l!EO 

250 

sSi 

3" 

1"J3'13 

9 

37|68 

98 

.29 

'59 

190 

251 

"5' 

S82 

3'" 

s«i3M 

10 

38«) 

99 

130 

iCo 

191 

2sa 

2.52 

283 

3'3 

».1|3« 

11 

39  7" 

100 

■3' 

161 

192 

223 

=53 

284 

3'4 

S4I3I'> 

12 

-t^lr' 

101 

■32 

162 

193 

224 

=54 

285 

315 

•j'si? 

»3 

-I'l/a 

lOfe 

■33 

•S3 

'94 

"5 

"54 

286 

316 

20;348 

M 

4«:7.3 

103 

134 

,6^ 

I9i 

S26 

2J6 

'il 

3'Z 

«7;349 

>i 

■43  74 

104 

135 

165 

196 

28  7 

«57 

288 

318 

"8350 

16 

44 

75 

■05 

.36 

166 

'97 

ja8 

248 

289 

3'9 

2<)i35' 

•7 

■ts 

76 

106 

137 

167 

,98 

229 

259 

290 

320 

3°  8.i» 

46 

77 

107 

.38 

168 

■» 

230 

260 

291 

321 

3'l353 

17 

108 

169 

200 

26, 

3£i 

In  leap  yearj  after  FAruary  lake  out  one  day  les*. 

Remarks.    If  the  number  of  days  eiven  exceed 

S6a,   take  the  difference,  and  with  -tBat  find  the 

3  p  3  montt^ 
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month  and  day :  2d.  If  the  number  given»  f^IIs  in 
the  table  before  the  day  on  which  Bysack  begins, — 
the  month  and  day  of  the  month  corresponding  will 
belong  to  the  year  following;  and  must  be  dated 
accordingly. 

I.  To  find  the  instant  the  Sun  enters  a  sign  or  the 
Sonkranti. 

Precept,  With,  the  years  expired  of  the  Caliyug 
enter  Table  I,  and  take  out  the  days,  &c.  correspond- 
ing :  take  from  Table  II,  the  days,  &c.  opposite  the 
given  month,  and  add  them  to  the  former :  divide 
the  days  thus  found  by  7,  the  remainder  will  shew 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  fraction  the  time  elapsed 
from  6  A.  M.  when  the  Sun  enters  the  sign. accord* 
ing  to  true  motions. 

II.  To  find  the  day  on  which  the  civil  month 

begins. 

Precept.  If  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  between  sun 
rise  and  midnight,  add  1  to  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  Sonkranti  falls;  but  if  between  midnight 
and  sun  rise  add  2,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  the  civil  month  begins  at  sun- 
rise. 

III.  To  find  the  corresponding  time,  according 
to  the  European  calendar. 

Precept.  1.  To  the  number  of  days  found  from 
Tables  I,  and  II,  add  1  or  2,  according  as  the 
Sonkranti  happens  to  fall  before  or  after  midnight 
as  in  the  last,  and  reserve  the  sum.  2.  To  the  years 
expired  of  the  Call  yug  add  3,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  4 :  add  to  the  quotient  the  years  expired  of  the 
Caliyug^  and  subtract  the  sum  from  that  which  you 

reserved. 
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reserved.  3.  With  the  remainder  enter  Table  III, 
and  take  out  the  month  and  day  corresponding^, 
which  will  be  the  month  dnd  day  of  the  month  of 
the  jE«rc>pea;2- calendar,  on  which  the  Hindu  civil 
month  begins  at  Sun  rise  according  to  Old  Style. 

IV.  To  find  the  year  before  or  after  the  Christian 
era,  corresponding  to  any  year  of  the  Caliyug. 

Precept.  The  Cali  yug  began  3 102  years  before 
flife  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  or  3101 
before  the  year  of  Christ's  birth:  therefore,  if  the 
years  expired  of  the  Cali  yug  exceed  3102,  the  ex- 
cess +  1,  wifl  be  the  current  year  of  the  Christian 
era  in  which  the  first  month  Bysack  of  the  current 
Hindu  year  begins.  2.  If  the  years  fell  short  of 
3102,  the  difference  will  bci  the  years  before  the 
Christian  era:  or  the  difference  —  1,  will  be  the 
years  before  the  year  of  Christ's  birth. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

,  Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  the 
month  of  the  European  calendar,  corresponding  to 
the  first  of  Bysack  in  the  year  4901  of  the  Cali  yug  f 

Years  expired  =  4900,  and  4900  +  1  —  3 102  =3  A.  D.  1799. 


Tablel.  For  4000=5035  0     0 

900=  U32  52  30 

* 

Table  II.  Bysaci  =       3  39  42 

Sum,  -  =6171  32  12! 
Soniranth  Wednesday,  4  32  12 
Add  per  precept,           1 

^fysack  begi  ns  oh  Thursday  5  0     0 


Sum  6171  +  1         ^        =±iQVI2 
1225 


4900-j-3__ 


4 

Add  4900 

Sum  ...  6125 
Differente=31stil/«rf^0.S.  4T 
Add  diff.  betwccnO.&]^?.S.»iiili 
8um=:l  1  ihAjirih  1795,N.S.=«b58 


The  days  of  the  week  are  always  expressed  by 
figures,  as,  1  for  Sunday^  2  for  Monday ,  &c. 

EXAMPLE  ir. 

Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  Ae 
month  of  the  European  calendar,  corresponding  to 
ihe  I  St  of  Cartick,  in  the  year  4901  of  the  Cali  yug  f 

f  4  Years 
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Years  expired  as  in  the  last 

Table  I.  For  4000=  5035     0    0 
900=1132  52  30 

Table  II.  Cartick  =   190  34  54 


Sum  -  6358  27  24 

Sonkranti,  Mmdcp^y  2  27  24 

Add  .  -         1 

1st  Cartick,  on  Tuesday,  3 


Sum  6358+1 
4900+3^^225 


=6559 


4900 


4 

Add 

Sum,  -  -  6125 

Difrerence=4th  October, O.S.  234 
Difference  of  style  add  1 1 

Sum,=l5th  Octdfn.  N.  S.=245 


EXAMPLE  III. 

Required  the  day  of  the  month,  &c.  on  which 
the  1st  of  Choilro  in  the  year  4901  falls  ? 


Table  1.  For  4900=6 167  52  30 
Table  II.  Cfmttyt  =  338  32  57 
Sum,  -  6506  25  27 

Add  -  I 

Sum,  -  6507 

1  St  C/ioitro,on  ff^edmsd.^^  4 


Sum, 

Deduct  as^bove 

Remainder, 

Deduct  I  year 

Remainder, 


6507 

6125 

382 

^565 

17 


which  per  Table  111= 1st  March 
O.  S.  or  I  ^th  Match,  N.  S. 
A.  D.  1800. 


EXAMPLE  IV. 

Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  tlie 
month  of  the  European  calendar,  corresponding  to 
the  10th  of  Cartick  in  the  year  1711  of  the  Call  yug  ? 


Years  expired =1710,  and  3 

Table  I.  For  1 000=  1 2.58  45     0 

700=i   88 1     7  30 

10=  12  35  15 
Table  II.  Cartick^  \90  34  54 
Sum  -  -  23  J  3  2  39 
Add  -  1 

Ui  Cartick     -        =»r2:344 
Add         .  -  9 

\0\}[\  Cartick     -      =2353 
Which  falls    on 

Sunday        ^       ^:^        \ 


102— 17I0-fl=B.C.  1391. 

The  1 0th  Cartick       -       =2353 
17lo-f3 


=  428 


Add     -    1710 

vSurn        ...         --2131 
Dilfcrcnce  -  =:  r^^ 

Which  per  Table  =  15th  Se/it. 

O.  S.  diff.  between  O.&N.  S. 

was  then   =  —  12 
Therefore   215—12         =  203 
Which  per  Tabic =3dS'<j*^  N.  S, 


When 


c ;~     -^ 
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When  the  Sohkranti  happens  to  fall  at  or  near 
midnight,  the  Hiiidu  astronomers  (or  rather 'calcu- 
lators of  almanacks)  not  unfrequently  differ  amongst 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  day  on  which  the; 
civil  month  begins :  some  making  it  later  or  earlier 
than  others  by  a  day,  according  to  the  works  or  ta- 
bles from  which  each  makes  his  computation.  But 
independent  of  this  irregularity,  there  is  another 
which  probably  arises  from  local  custom :  in  some  of 
the  Nuddea  calendars,  the  civil  month  is  invariably 
made  to  begin  at  the  Sun-rise  immediately  following 
the  instant  of  the  Sankranti,  whether  the  same  hap- 
pens before  or  after  midnight : — On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  calendars  calculated  in  and  about  Cal- 
cutta,  and  at  Balia^  make  the  month  begin  a  day 
later  when  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  after  midnight, 
agreeable  to  the  rules  above  laid  down. 


AP. 
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APPENDIX. 


RULES  OF  THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 


CIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  the  revered  founder  of 
^  the  Society,  in  his  Discourse,  delivered  on  the 
15th  JFVfirwary,  1784,  and  published  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  these  Researches,  recommended  that  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Society,  there  should  be  no  formal  rules. 
Accordingly  none  were  passed,  but  the  suggestions 
in  the  above  discourse  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
having  been  since  uniformly  acted  upon,  they  may 
be  considered  the  original  rules  of  the  institution. 
They  were,  in  substance,  as  follow : 

I.  That  the  Institution  be  denominated  \\\^  Asia- 
tick  Society ;  that  the  bounds  of  its  investigations  be 
the  geographical  limits  of  Asia ;  and  that  within  these 
limits,  its  inquiries  be  extended  to  whatever  is  per- 
tbrmed  by  man  or  produced  by  nature. 

II.  That  weekly  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  Original  Papers  read,  on  such  subjects  as 
fall  within  the  circle  of  the  Society's  inquiries. 

II L 
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III.  That  all  curious  and  learned  men  be  invited 
to  send  their  tracts  to  the  Secretary ;  for  which  they 
shall  immediately  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

IV.  That  the  Society's  Researches  be  published 
annually,  if  a  sufficiency  of  valuable  materials  be  re- 
ceived. 

V.  That  mere  translations  of  considerable  length 
be  not  admitted,  except  of  such  unpublished  essays 
or  treatises  as  may,  be  transmitted  to  the  society,  by' 
native  authors. 

VI.  That  all  questions  hp  decided  on  a  ballot,  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  and  that  nine  members  be 
required  to  constitute  a  board  for  such  decisions. 

Vir.  That  no  new  member  be  admitted  who  has 
not  expressed  a  voluntary  desirer  to  become  so ;  and 
in  that  case,  that  no  other  qualification  be  required^ 
thau  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  for  the  promo-, 
tion  of  it. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  general  points  noticed 
in  the  Founder's  Discourse,  but  an  additional  rule 
was  introduced  by  him,  and  has  been  since  continued^ 
in  proposing  and  electing  hevv  members,  viz.  That 
the  proposition  having  been  made  and  second- 
ed, the  election  take  place  by  ballot,  at  the  next 
meeting.  This  rule  has  also  been  considered  appli- 
cable to  all  questions  of  importance. 

On  the  19th  of  August ,  1796,  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held,  for  the  special  purpose  of  consider* 
ing  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  Institution  per^ 
manent,  and  for  determining  whether  a  House  should 
be  provided  tor  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society, 
when  it  was 

RSSOLVED, 
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Resolved, 
1st.  That  application  be  made  to  his  Majest/y 
for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  this  Society. 

2d.  That  a  House  be  provided,  for  the  use  of 
the  Society. 

3d.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  objects 
of  the  two  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  report  theif 
opinion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society* 

4th.  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  con-* 
sider  any  rules  and  regulations  for  advancing  and  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  Institution  of  the  Society, 
and  lay  them  before  the  Society  for  their  determination 
at  a  future  meeting. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1796,  tlie  Committee 
elected  on  the  19th  oi  August  submitted  the  follow- 
ing propositions  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Society. 

Ist.  That  the  intended  application  to  his  Majesty 
to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  Society, 
be  made  through  the  Governor  General  inCouncil  and 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

2d.  That  the  best  mode  of  carr)'ing  into  execu- 
tion the  second  resolution  of  the  Society  on  the  19th 
August,  will  be,  by  building  a  commodious  house, 
as  soon  as  the  funds  requisite  shall  be  provided. 

Sd.  That,  in  order  gradually  to  establish  funds 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  defraying  the  necessary 
current  expenccs  of  the  Society,  an  admission  fee  be 
established  ^  and  that,  as  none  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  have  hitherto  paid  any  fees,  those 

resident 
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resident  in  India  contribute  two  gold  mohurs  in  lieu 
thereof. 

4th.  That  a  like  sum  of  two  gold  mohurs  be 
paid  in  future  by  every  new  Member  as  an  admission 
fee  on  his  election. 

5th.  That  every  Member  of  the  Society,  resident 
in  Indiay  (honorary  Members  excepted)  pay  four 
gold  mohurs  per  annum,  quarterly,  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  any  Mem- 
ber neglecting  to  pay  his  subscription  for  half  a  year 
after  it  becomes  due,  be  considered  as  no  longer  be- 
longing to  the  Society. 

« 

6th.  That  as  admission  fees  and  quarterly  contri- 
butions would  not,  under  a  long  course  of  time,  af- 
ford funds  sufficient  to  build  a  house,  a  subscription 
for  voluntary  contributions  be  opened,  and  applica- 
tion made  to  Government  for  a  convenient  spot  of 
ground,  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  Building. 

7th.  That  a  Treasurer  be  elected. 

8th.  That  as  frequent  meetings  would  tend  to 
promote  the  general  objects  of  the  Society,  weekly 
meetings  be  established,  as  soon  as  the  building  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  shall  be  finished  3  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  at 
least  once  in  a  month. 

9th.  That,  as  it  may  not  always  be  convenient 
for  the  President  to  attend  on  such  occasions,  it  is  ad- 
viseable  to  elect  first  and  second  Vice  Presidents  an- 
nually. 

lOth.  That  the  Society  appoint  a.  Committee  of 
Papers,  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
and  Secretary,  for  the  time  being,  together  with  five 
Other  Members,  to  be  elected  annually  5  and  that  this 

Com- 
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Committee  shall  select  the  papers  for  publication, 
and  superintend  the  printing  ot  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

1 1th.  That  the  Society  make  it  poblickly  known, 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  establish  a  Museum  and 
Library,  and  that  donatiotis  df  books,  manuscripts, 
and  curiosities,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  ac« 
knowledged. 

.  The  five  first  volumes*  of  the  Society's  Researches 
were  published  by  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  Press,  for  the  produce  of 
their  sale;  but  on  the  3d  of  May  1798,  the  Society 
lesolved  as  follows 

I  St.  That  the  Transactions  be  hereafter  publish- 
ed at  the  expence,  and  on  account  of  the  Society ; 
l^th,  as  the  Society  has  now  a  fund  which  may-  be 
applied  to  that  purpose,  and  as  by  this  means  the  So- 
ciety will  be  enabled  to  publish  any  number  of  en- 
? ravings  that  m^y  be  thought  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
kpers,  as  well  asto  regulate  the  price,  and  thereby 
extend  the  circulation  of  them. 

.  2d.  That  the  Transactions  be  published  in  India , 
as  more  convenient  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Press,  as  well  as  being  more  suitable  to  an  Asiatick 
Society ;  and  that  the  mode  of  publication,  wilh  all 
other  details,  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Committee 
of  Papers. 

3d.  That  the  Committee  of  Papers  be  authorized 
to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  any  sums  requisite 
to  defray  the  expence  of  publishing  the  Transactions ; 
and  that  an  order,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  Treasurer  for 
paving  the  same. 

ZU  AUGUST, 


cc 
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2U  AUGUST,  1798. 

Resolved,  that  any  Member  of  the  Society  iqay 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing,  as  ^  visitor,  any 
Gentleman  who  is  not  usually  resident  in  Calcutta. 

nth  OCTOBER,  1798. 

On  a  question,  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  on 

the  27th  of  September y  "  Whether  absent  Members, 

resident  in  Calcutta,  shall  be  aHov/ed  to  v6te  by 

proxy  on  the  election  of  Vice  Presidents  and  Com- 

**  mittee  of  Papers."    The  Society  determined  in 

the  negative. 

lotk  JANUARY,  1799. 

Resolved. 

ift.  That  it  will  be  proper  to  publish,  with  each 

volume  of  the  Researches,  a  list  of  suchOriental  subjects 

as  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Desiderata; 

to  be  prepared,  by  the  Committee,  from  lists,  submitted 

to  the  Society,  by  the  Members  or  others. 

2d.  That,  as  ^a  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  the 
best  Papers,  communicated  to  the  Society,  on  the 
subjects  proposed  as  Desiderata,  the  author  be 
presented  with  the  volume  of  Researches,  wherein 
such  Paper  is  contained,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  from  the  Secretary,  in  the  nan^e 
of  the  Society. 

3d.  That  the  rules  of  the  Society,  not  already 
published,  be  inserted  in  an  Appendix  to  the  next 
volume. 

4th.  That  four  additional  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Papers  be  elected;  and  that  the  Committee 
do  hereafter  consist  of  thirteen  Members,  includincr 
the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Secretary;  of 
whom,  any  Member,  not  less  than  five,  may  be  com- 
petetit  to  form  a  Committee. 

I  FEB. 
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FEBRUARY,  7M,  1799. 

ft 

The  Committee  of  Papers  were  authorized  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Society  to  defray  any  small  contingent 
expences  on  account  of  the  Society,  which  they 
might  deem  indispensable. 

JULY  /^th,  1799. 
.  Kesolved, 

That,  in  case,  at  any  future  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  President  and  both  Vice  Presidents  should 
be  absent,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  fixed  time 
of  meeting;  the  senior  Member  of  the  Society  pre- 
sent, shall  take  the  chair  for  the  evening. 


<""V**N4 


The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  now  held  on  the 
first  Tliursday  of  every  month,  at  eight  o'clock  from 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at  nine  du- 
ring the  other  six  months  of  the  year. 
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